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ANTHRACITE AGREEMENT FOR THREE YEARS 


Miners Seemingly Gain Some Advantages Never Heretofore Granted by the Operators, Particularly 
the Right of Appeal to the Conciliation Board if Discharged Because of 


Membership in the Union —The Added Stipulations. 


Text of the Agreement. 


Whereas, Pursuant to letters of submission signed by 
the parties interested in 1902, “all question at issue between 
the respective companies and their own employes whether 
they belong to a union or not,” were submitted to the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Commission to decide as to the same 
and as to “the conditions of employment between the re- 
spective companies and their own employes,” and the said 
Strike Commission under date of March 18, 1903, duly 
made and filed its award upon the subject matter of the sub- 
mission and provided that said award should continue in 
force for three years from April 1, 1903, and the said period 
has expired; and 

Whereas, By agreement dated May 7, 1906, it was stipu- 
lated the “said award and the provisions thereof and any 
action which has been since taken pursuant thereto, either by 
the Conciliation Board or otherwise, shall be extended and 
shall continue in force for three years from April 1, 1906. 
namely, until March 31, 1909, with like force and effect as if 
that had been originally prescribed as its duration.” 

Now, therefore, It is stipulated between the undersigned, 
in their own behalf and so far as they have power to repre- 
sent any other parties in interest, that the said award and 
the provisions thereof and any action which has been since 
taken pursuant thereto, either by the Conciliation Board or 
by written agreement between representatives of the employ- 
ers and employes, shall be extended and shall continue in 
force for three years from April 1, 1909, namely, until 
March 31, 1912, with like force and effect as if that had been 
originally prescribed as the duration. 

It is further covenanted and agreed as follows, viz.: 

First. The rates which shall be paid for new work shall 
not be less than the rates paid under the Strike Commis- 
sion’s award for old work of a similar kind or character, 

Second. The arrangement and decisions of the Con- 
ciliation Board permitting the collection of dues on the com- 
pany property and the posting of notices thereon shall con- 
tinue during the life of this agreement. 

Third. An employe discharged for being a member of 
a union shall have a right to appeal his case to the Con- 
ciliation Board for final adjustment. 

Fourth. Any dispute arising at a colliery under the 
terms of this agreement must first be taken up with the mine 
foreman and superintendent by employe, or committee of 
employes directly interested, before it can be taken up with 
the Conciliation Board for final adjustment. 

Fifth. Employers shall issue pay statements designating 
the name of the company. the name of the employe, the col- 
liery where employed, the amount of wages and the class 
of work performed. 


In the absence of National President Thomas L. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers of America, who, at the open- 
ing of the convention, received a telegram, announcing the 
sudden death of his brother, W. T. Lewis, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, E. S. McCullough, international vice-president, pre- 
sided over the sessions of the tri-district convention of an- 
thracite miners at Scranton, Wednesday and Thursday. A 
brief session without action had been held Tuesday, and an- 
other Wednesday morning, At the latter, which he called 
to order, President Lewis bore himself in the face of the 
bereavement in his family. The miners knew it and mani- 
fested their sympathy in the eloquent and respectful silence 
with which they received their chi f as he assumed his 
office. A gloom hovered over the entire assemblage. It 
spoke greater volumes than applause could under the cir- 
cumstances. The dramatic intensity of the situation was 
emphasized when President Lewis painfully told the con- 
vention in a few words of the death of his brother and asked 
to be excused from attending so that he could go west. As 
a final word he told the convention that the proposition that 
the district boards would present represented the very best 
terms that the committee could get from the operators and 
he hoped they would consider it calmly and deliberately 


The proposed agreement was read and distributed in 
printed form to the delegates and was discussed. It was 
then ratified by the miners. What discussion there was 
indicated that some of the delegates were not entirely satis- 
fied with the outcome of the negotiations, but this was antici- 
pated in a convention of nearly four hundred different 
minds, and it was not strong enough at any time to indicate 
that the convention would do anything finally but ratify the 
proposition. No one officer or delegate thinks the agree- 
ment approaches anything near the ideal, but the majority 
appeared to appreciate that it is the best proposition the 
miners could obtain from the operators in view of circum- 
stances at this time. 

The morning session adjourned early in sympathy with 
President Lewis. In the afternoon an executive session was 
held, and among other business was the authorization of a 
telegram to the governor asking that he veto the garnishee 
bill permitting merchants and others to attach 25 per cent 
of the wages of creditors. 

The agreement was finally signed in Philadelphia on 
Thursday. The signers “on behalf of the operators were 
George F. Baer, president of the Reading; E. B, Thomas, 
president of the Lehigh Valley; W. H. Truesdale, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson; T. P. Fowler, presi- 
dent of the New York, Ontario & Western; Morris Wil- 
liams, president of the Susquehanna Coal Company, and 
Joseph L. Cake, an independent, 
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The men who signed “on behalf of the representatives of 
the anthracite mine workers,” were, besides Mr. McCul- 
lough, .\dam Ryscavage, president, and John T, Dempsey, 
secretary, of District No. 1; John J, Waters, president, and 
Andrew Matti, vice-president, of District No. 7: John 
Fahey, president, and George W. Hartlein, secretary, ot 
District No. 9. 

A resolution of sympathy on the death of W. T. Lewis, 
State Commissioner of Labor of Ohiv, was also adopted. 

In reply to a vote of thanks to the officers of the union 
for their efforts to get more for the men, Secretary Demp- 
sey said that they had done all that human beings could 
and reminded the delegates that their organization wa» one 
of the few unions that have made agreements with their em- 
ployers this year that did not have to except a recluction 
in wages. 

The Operators’ Explanation. 


The operators made the following explanation of the 
stipulations added to what is otherwise the renewal of the 
three-year agreement which expired March 31: 

“The operators are gratified that peace and quiet are as- 
sured in the anthracite region for the next three years. The 
agreement signed to-day extends the award of the Strike 
Commission of 1902 until March 31, rg12, and contains, be- 
sides. five stipulations added at the reqtiest of the mine 
workers’ representatives. 

“The provision regarding new work ts the one to which 
the operators agreed when they met the mine workers’ com- 
mittee in Philadelphia on April 8. 

“The arrangement for the posting of notices and the col- 
lection of dues on the companies’ property was made in the 
spring of 1906, and is now incorporated in the agreement. 
This has not been a matter of dispute in the conferences of 
the last few weeks. 

“The third additional stipulation, referring to the dis- 
charge of employes is contained in the award of the Strike 
Commission, and has been in force for six years, but it is 
added to the agreement at the request of the representatives 
of the mine workers, 

“The understanding that an attempt shall be made to 
settle all grievances directly, before an appeal to the Concili- 
ation Board, is in line with what the operators have always 
desired, They are quite willing to have this definitely stated 
in the agreement. though they consider that it comes within 
the general agreement extending the award of the com- 
mission. 

“The agreement for more explicit pay statements is made 
because the mine workers’ representatives claim that at some 
collieries confusion to the men has resulted from incomplete 
statements.” 

Mr. McCullough, speaking for the miners, said he was 
delighted with the outcome. 

“T feel that we have gained much,” he declared, “in that 
the spirit which the operators have manifested is a large 
step in the direction of recognizing the union. That spirit 
shows that the operators trust the union and rely on the 
influence wielded by its members, But the thing I rejoice 
in more than all is the moral victory we have won. The 
attitude of the operators has been such that we feel ourselves 
drawn much closer toward them. That is a great thing, a 
victory for both sides. “I did not expect that recognition 
would be granted if Mitchell could not get it in 1906, when 
the industrial situation was more promising of that result 
than it now is. TIlow could we hope to gain the point in 
1909? 


May dawned with a glimmer of hope to the retail coal 
dealer, The snow storm was such as few large cities could 
have offered on that date. 


WAGES AND MORALS 
RISE OR FALL TOGETHER 


In a discussion of “religion as it is related to the social 
question,” at the session of the Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals in the Friends’ Meeting-house, Philadelphia, last week, 
John Mitchell, former president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, declared that there was an intimate connection between 
low wages and a low tone of morals. 

“I wish to lay down as fundamental.” said Mr. Mitchell 
in beginning his address, “the claim that a high religious and 
moral standard is not consistent with a low industrial 
ideal. The man who comes mentally and physically ex- 
hausted from 10 or 12 hours of labor; who has worked in 
a badly ventilated mine or factory, or whose home ts bare 
and cheerless because his low wages will not permit im- 
provement, is much more apt than his fellow who has 
worked eight hours amidst healthful surroundings to seek 
that stimulus and relaxation which is detrimental to his 
health and his morals. 

“In so far as the labor movement contributes to the 
physical, intellectual and moral development of the work- 
man it is going hand in hand with the church, which directs 
its energies toward the moral and spiritual uplift of the 
people. There can be no fundamental antagonism between 
religion and trade unionism. As a matter of fact the great 
moral lessons taught by the founder of the Christian church 
find tangible expression in the principles and practices of the 
wisely governed modern labor organization. 

“It is a regrettable fact that large numbers of working- 
men have disconnected themselves from the churches. This 
action, however, is not a protest against religion itself, but is 
attributable to an impression that there is on the part of 
many churches an absence of sympathy with the ideals of 
the working people and with the movement through which 
they are striving to ameliorate the conditions under which 
men live and work.” 

Mr. Mitchell spent some time in the defense of trade 
unionism and said that its existence had been justified by 
what it had done to ameliorate the condition of hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, Trade unionism, he declared, 
had thrown moral and industrial protection around women 
and children who had been drawn into the industrial vortex. 

Pausing a moment, as if to weigh carefully his words, 
the labor chieftain thus impaled child labor ; 

“It seems almost an absurdity, a reflection upon our in- 
telligence, that women and children are compelled to work 
while strong men chafe in idleness, Thousands and thou- 
sands of men who tramp about the country anid live off 
society instead of living for it are producers of a system of 
unregulated child labor. 

“Trade unionism has battled against this awful wrong. 
It has elevated the standard of living of the American 
workman and obtained for him higher wages and more 
leisure. Trade unionism has increased efficiency, diminished 
accidents, averted clisease, kept the children at school, raised 
the moral tone of the factory, and improved the relations 
between employer and employed.” 

It is the belief of Mr. Mitchell, he said, that in the not 
distant future the church will come into thorough sympathy 
with the ideals and philosophy of the American workingman, 
that ministers of the gospel will be proud to proclaim their 
fealty to his cause. 


Soft coal, better than lignite, has been found at Fargo, 
N. D., 160 feet below the surface. The area of the deposit 
has not yet béen determined. 
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ILLINOIS OPERATORS’ CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association has done in the 


past year a great deal to educate the general public in the. 


matters which are of vital interest to the coal mining indus- 
try of Illinois, and have undoubtedly accomplished much in 
the way of securing a hearing from the general public. 
Among the useful educational efforts may be mentioned the 
technical investigation which resulted in the issuance of the 
pamphlet containing instructions for burning Illinois coal 
economically and without excessive smoke; the establish- 
ment of the joint powder commission composed of operators 
and miners; the circulation of several printed addresses by 
G. W, Traer on the conservation of natural resources and 
the solution of problems confronting the coal-mining in- 
dustry; and particularly the circulation of two recent pam- 
phlets prepared by the association. One of these is the report 
of two electrical and mechanical engineers on the Rawson 
Shot Firing System, showing its present dangers and short- 
comings. The other is an elaborate presentation of com- 
parative statistics concerning the increase of powder acci- 
dents in the coal mines of Illinois, the figures being taken 
from the official reports published by the State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 1888 to date, and from similar pub- 
lications from other states. 

The operators do not oppose any form of legislation that 
actually aids in making safer conditions for the miner. Their 
attitude has frequently been stated in FUEL, most recently 
in reference in its columns to the latest pamphlets referred 
to. This attitude is further indicated by a circular letter 
sent out under date of April 28th, accompanied by the 
pamphlet on Powder Accidents, and which reads as follows: 

It is rather generally believed that coal mining is the 
most dangerous industrial occupation in Illinois. This is 
not true; but coal mining is a dangerous occupation, and 
has been made much more so during recent years by the 
practices of the coal diggers themselves, carried on in de- 
fiance of the statutes of the state and the wishes of their 
employers. 

The coal miners now have in Springfield a representa- 
tion working aggressively for the enactment of laws which 
the mine owners clatm will make the situation worse instead 
of better. 

The miners demand, first, that all applicants for the right 
to dig coal in Illinois coal mines must he examined as to 
their qualifications and receive a certificate of competency 
from a board composed only of miners who now are and 
have been for some years past digging coal in Illinois. 

Second, they also demand that there be imposed upon 
the coal operators in Illinois a requirement that all blasting 
shots shall be fired by some hitherto unknown and undis- 
covered practicable mechanical or electric device. 

Please read and digest carefully the facts and comments 
set forth in the enclosed pamphlet. This is a matter in 
which ever voter and humane person is interested. We 
believe you will be convinced that the increasing danger to 
coal miners from explosives has been brought about through 
their own wrongful conduct; and that instead of attempt- 
ing to require some untried method, the result of which will 
be at best merely to shift the danger from the present shot- 


firers to the men who will be obliged to go into exploded 
mines to put out fires and recover the property and will 
encourage the men who now commit the wrong to continue 
and intensify it, it would be better to go to the root of the 
trouble and find some method to compel the safe and proper 
mining of coal in Illinois. : 

Please notice carefully also the appalling results during 
past years arising out of the work of the men who now de- 
mand the exclusive right to certify whether other men are 
qualified to dig coal in Illinois. Is it reasonable to expect 
that men who have produced such results as are disclosed 
in this pamphlet ever will bring about in Illinois any better 
conditions in coal mining than they have produced them- 
selves, unless some way is found to compel them to change 
their methods of doing the work, 

A resolution has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for the creation of a Mining Investi- 
gating Commission, to report to the next General Assembly. 
The mine owners are willing to submit their case before 
such commission and it is respectfully urged that you use 
such influence as you may have with legislators to bring this 
about and to defeat misguided and vicious legislation. 

Yours truly, 
THe Ittinois Coat. Operators’ ASSOCIATION, 
By A. J. Moorshead, President. 
G. W. Traer, Chairman, 
Legislative Cominittee. 


No further action was taken by either house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly last week, both houses adjourning Thursday 
until Tuesday of the present week, Neither of the commit- 
tees On mines and mining held a hearing on any of the pend- 
ing measures during the week. Committees representing 
the operators and the coal miners were in Springfield every 
day while the General Assembly was in session, 


NEW RETAIL ASSOCIATION IN MICHIGAN. 


The retail coal dealers of the Thumb district of Michi- 
gan held a meeting in Saginaw recently to organize. This 
is the second meeting of these dealers that has been held here 
during the past month, there being about 12 present repre- 
senting the leading retail coal dealers of the Thumb district. 
The purpose of the convention was the organization of an 
association of retail coal dealers. There is at the present 
time a state association to which the majority of coal deal- 
ers belong, but so far there is none in the Thumb district, 
and this was the purpose of the meeting. A committee of 
four was appointed to Jook after details of arranging for 
another meeting to be held soon, at which the formal launch- 
ing of the association will be made. Those on the commit- 
tee are Jos. Frutchy, Cass City; J. Wallace, Port Austin; 
J. McAllister, Caro, and Chas, Aymer, of Fairgrove. Sec- 
retary Harris, of the state association, was also present and 
gave the members pointers on the benefits of a local district 
association. 


SOME PREHISTORIC MINER'S LOST PiPE? 


Bert Nichols has a curiosity in his office at Pittsburg, 
Kan., that has been attracting considerable attention for 
several days. It is apparently a fossilized pipe with the 
case open and the formation is of a cross between slate and 
coal. It was found twenty-four feet under the ground by 
workmen in the Nichols mine north of the city, and the 
wonder is how it got there. 
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Goodby, Proud World. 


RALPH WALDO \EMERSON. 


Goodbye, proud world. im pest home. 
Thou art not my friend, Im’ not thine. 
Long throagh thy weary crowds | roam. 

A river ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam 
But now, proad world, I’m going home. 


Goodby to Flattery’s fawning face, 

To Grandeor with his wise grimace, 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye, 

To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet, 

To those who go and those who come. 
Goodby, proud world! I’m going home. 


I'm going to my own bearthstone, 
Bosomed” in yon green hills alone— 

A secret neok in a pleasant 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Where arches green the livelong day 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay 

And valgar feet have never trod, 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


Oh, when | am safe in my sylvan home 

| tread on the pride of Greece and Rome, 

And when | am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines 

{ laagh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they ali in their high conceit 
When man in the bash with God may meet? 


BETTER MINING IS NEEDED. 

John Mitchell in his Murphysboro address said some 
very pointed and suggestive things to the union labor men 
that made up so much of his audiencé, especially in calling 
attention to the real meaning that better wages, shorter 
hours and improved conditions should have for them and for 
their families. If these things, he said, did not add to the 
comfort and happiness of their families and to their own 
higher enjoyment of life, then he thought shorter hours, 
higher wages and better conditions not a blessing, but an 
evil. Mr, Mitchell also spoke, though not so fully as we 
could wish, on the necessity of union workmen making 
themselves the best workmen and thus demonstrating ethic- 
ally the advantage of unionism. 

If the union labor movement is to progress, to grow into 
secure permanence, then it must be through a higher power 
than strength of numbers and the power of mere force. You 
may silence a man with a club, but you cannot always thus 
convince him. The employer who yields to sheer necessity 
will always be casting about in his mind for means of suc- 
cessful future resistance; convince him that the labor union 
is best for him because it gives him better work, because 
it insures steadier operation of his plant, because it gives a 
higher excellence to his product, and you have convinced 
him through the most potent arguments that you can bring 
to bear—and you have increased his earnings, “Needs must 
when the devil drives,” but escape from the unwilling serv- 
ice is sometime possible. The wise union labor organiza- 
tion is that which furnishes the best service for the best pay, 
and which requires of each man the best that is in him, The 
International Typographical Union is a forcible example 
of the wisdom of this course. There is no maximum to what 
a man may do in his hours of employment, but he is encour- 
aged to do his best, and if he exceeds the average require- 
ment he may earn as much as he can. It is not so in many 
other organizations, the coal miners of Iilinois notably re- 
pressing all extra exertion by holding in disfavor the man or 
men who produce more coal in their eight hours of work 
than the average miner cares to produce. Instead of en- 
couraging the poorer or less shifty workmen to strive for 
the earning capacity of the better miners, the tendency of 
custom at the mines, and the effort in all legislation sought, 
is to hold all to the average level and to discourage excep- 
tional industry. The need expressed by Jolm Mitchell that 
coal mining must again be made a trade will never be met 
under existing conditions. The less capable and industrious 
must be elevated; the repression of the more capable and 
industrious must cease, and this must be done not only by 
the union as a union but by imbuing the individual niembers 
of the union with this idea as well. 

Legislation sought by the miners of Illinois is mainly 
wrong in that it tends to this universal depressing of its 
labor to a common level—the level of mediocrity. The men 
who have risen in the union ranks have not risen through 
this principle, but rather in spite of it, and yet they are lead- 
ing in degrading rather than upbuilding the standard of 
work which the union man should reach. Thoughtful men 
are studying the problems connected with coal mining in the 
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effort to make it actually safer for the miner, and their ex- 
perience is surely worth more than that of the average 
miner. Whenever a session of the General Assembly is at 
hand the miners have their legislative committee present 
but these gentlemen do not always proceed in the light of 
knowledge. If they did there would not be the active op- 
position that is now manifested towards all amendments to 
the mining law introduced by the state mine inspectors. 
So bitter did the opposition to these measures become on the 
part of the miners’ legislative committee and so misrepre- 
sentative were the circular letters sent out by them that the 
mine inspectors united in a card addressed to the miners of 
the state justifying their position. 

These bills are not in all things what the coal operators 
would choose, though in a general way they concede that 
the inspectors are on the right track and that they are con- 
scientiously trying to improve conditions. But because these 
bills do not reflect the radical wishes of the legislative com- 
mittee sent to Springfield or at least in Springfield nominally 
in the interest of the coal miners, the measures and the men 
who drafted them are viciously attacked. To Fue the meas- 
ures seem to be mainly drawn in the real interest of the 
miners themselves, rather than in compliance with the wishes 
of the mine owners, and the only conceivable reason for op- 
position by the miners’ committee is that it wants the credit 
attaching to any mining legislation that gets through the 
present session, The operators themselves are taking no 
decided stand on the measures, 

It seems unaccountable to Fuev that these representa- 
tives of the miners should attempt to justify opposition to 
Senate Bill No. 184, for instance, which seeks to prohibit the 
use of “dummies” in tamping holes and to define the term 
“dead hole.” Wide experience has taught the inspectors 
that the use of anything but clay in tamping holes is an 
error, and that a large number of explosions can be traced 
directly to this practice of tamping. The composition of 
dummies is of itself combustible, which is an element of 
danger, and every good miner knows that holes cannot be 
properly tamped with such material. 

As to the dead hole, the courts have often complained 
that the law does not define the term. A penalty is fixed 
to the drilling of a dead hole, but what constitutes a dead 
hole is not set out in the law, and in every case involving a 
violation there is contradictory evidence on the. subject, 
which puzzles the court. The term should be distinctly 
defined by the law, and such definition is clearly in the inter- 
est of the men who fire the shots and for the protection of 
their lives. What reasonable objection can be brought 
against it, FuEL cannot see. A good miner now knows 
better than to drill such a hole; surely the ungood miner 
should be restrained by the law from doing a thing which 
endangers the lives of other men. The prohibition of firing 
more than four shots at one time in a room and the prohibi- 
tion of shooting from the solid in a room less than twelve 
feet wide are surely in the interests of safe mining, as is 
the requirement that no drill hole shall exceed two inches 
in diameter at the toe. The only conceivable ground of ob- 
jection is that it makes more expense to the miners, but the 


operators would be forced to pay for the extra work. It is 
fast coming to be the belief that all solid shooting in narrow 
rooms should be stopped. and the miners are the only ones 
who fail to realize this. But instead they seem willing to 
take any sort of chances to save themselves either work or 
expense. 

Laws for the prevention of accident and the saving of 
human life meet with more opposition from the miners than 
from any other source. Laws the effect of which would be 
to make the miner a better workman and in the end to in- 
crease his earning capacity meet with their most pronounced 
opposition from the miner himself. The effort seems to be 
to simply lessen the work and increase the pay without re- 
gard to the betterment of conditions permanently and edu- 
cating a higher class of workers. If the union is to endure 
this must be changed, or the movement’ will fail as others 
have failed, and its failure will be due to the men who will 
not see the right. 

A SCHOOL OF MINING. 

The bill now pending in the General Assembly of IIli- 
nois, relating to the establishment of a school of mines at the 
state university, should receive the consideration and sup- 
port of every patriotic member of the General Assembly, 
and the endorsement of every thoughtful citizen. The waste 
of our natural resources in the past has been because of the 
belief long: and loudly proclaimed that they were “inex- 
haustible.” Recent years have brought about a realization of 
the folly of this belief and approaching exhaustion of some 
of the necessities of the human race has awakened an en- 
lightened interest. It is no longer admissible to mine the 
coal easily reached and close the mine leaving vast supplies 
untouched. But the problem of mining the remainder of the 
coal has not yet been solved. Already the coal measures 
most easy of access are growing limited in extent and have 
been practically all located. It has become necessary to 
mine deeper and more thoroughly, and how to do this must 
be the problem for experts. Not only coal, but other min- 
erals must be studied and means for conserving instead of 
wastefully mining them must be found and taught. Or- 
dinary training in engineering is not sufficient; there must 
be systematic and constant effort to solve these questions, 
and effort must be directed by an institution under guidance 
of government, state or national, or both. 

The good work heretofore done in many branches of 
engineering and the high rank taken by the state university 
in these lines of study and research justify the full confi- 
dence of the people of the state of Illinois that if this duty be 
entrusted to them it will be well performed. A rank such as 
is held by the University of Illinois can only be gained 
by achievement. The vast mining wealth of the state is but 
partially realized as yet, and it is of the utmost importance 
that these natural treasures be conservatively mined for the 
good of the present as well as of the future generations. 
Mineral wealth cannot be replaced when once exhausted: let 
us, then, find the best and most approved methods of con- 
servation before any more of it is wasted. 


Mr, and Mrs. E, T. Bent have returned from their wed- 
ding journey and are now at their home on Indiana avenue. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF MINE GASES 


In a lecture on “The Chemistry of Mjne Gases,’ W. W. 
Tunnicliffe, an English expert, recently declared that noth- 
ing is simpler than to get at the clensity of a gas, as each had 
a definite weight, and the density is always half the molecu- 
lar weight. All coal, no matter of what nature, would 


have some quantity of firedamp in it. They sometimes met 
with it in cracks and crevices, and when these were cut 
into it issued forth as a “blower.” The greater proportion, 
however, was contained in the pores of the coal, and was 
always a coal product pure and simple. Jt had neither color 
nor smell, although occasionally natural marsh gas had ap- 
parently a peculiar odor, but this was due to the presence 
of other hydrocarbons, or perhaps sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Mr. Tunnicliffe said that in testing for firedamp they 
should not snatch the lamp away rapidly. The maximum 
explosion would always take place when they had got 9.38 
per cent of firedamp and about 18 per cent of oxygen (one- 
fifth of the remaining air). Below a percentage of 6 of 
firedamp they did not get an explosion unless there was 
something else present—dust. In a very deep mine and a 
high atmospheric pressure they got an explosive mixture 
with less firedamp than was usually considered explosive. 
Even 2 per cent of firedamp in a deep mine in the presence 
of dust from gassy coal might originate an explosion. 

The recognition of the part played by dust in explosions 
rendered it desirable that regular determinations of the 
amount of dust in the air of a mine should be frequently 
made, Putting aside for a minute the cause or origin, it 
was Obvious that the production of heat, either by a blown- 
out shot or a small explosion of firedamp, distilled inflam- 
mable gases from the dust floating about. With the adja- 
cent air those gases formed explosive mixtures, which 
ignited at the flame: more heat was produced, more gases 
were «listilled from adjacent masses of air, those took fire, 
and the disastrous results radiated from the focus of the 
explosion entirely owing to the dust present in the air of 
the mine. More recent experiments by Mr. Garforth had 
shown that dust alone, in the absence of firedamp, could 
produce explosions of disastrous magnitude, and experi- 
ments on a large scale be made on some of the obsctre 
poiuts that were as yet not elucidated, such as: 

1. The influence of varying amounts of dust. 

2. The amount necessary to carry on an explosion. 

3- The influence of impurities, such as stone dust, on 
the inflammability of coal dust, 

4. The length of a dust-free space necessary to break 
the blast and localize it to the district of its origin. 

Carbon monoxide or whitedamp was always caused by 
siderground fires. It showed that there was heating some- 
where, and was always accompanied by stink-damp, which 
they met with in gobs. It was also produced by the heating 
of coal or shale in a gob, and analyses of mine air showing 
more than .02 of carbonic oxide (carbon monoxide) were 
certain indications that heating was going on somewhere. 
In certain cases, however, it had been proved that it was 
given off by coal without any heating whatever. 

The readiness of the gas to combine with haemoglobin 
Was 300 times that of oxygen. If haemoglobin had com- 
bined with whitedamp it could not combine with oxygen, 
and hence death speedily ensued if the air breathed con- 
tained enough of the gas. There must be no more than 5 
pints present in 10,000 units of air, even then alarming 
symptoms sometimes ensued on extra exertion. It was the 
worst gas they had to fear, and neither the lamp nor their 


lenses would give them definite indications of it. Often the 
power of judgment was enfeebled before the man was aware 
that anything was wrong, 

A mouse could be used to detect the presence of carbon 
monoxide, even in small quantities, It should be left for a 
quarter of an hour at the place where the air had to be 
tested, the investigator meanwhile going away. The mouse 
should then be killed at the spot, and by examining Its 
blood above ground (in daylight) the percentage of car- 
bon monoxide in the air could be ascertained with some 
approach to accuracy. Then one should prick one’s finger, 
and make a dilute solution of normal blood in two test- 
tubes of equal diameter. The solution should be of such a 
strength that the liquid has a yellowish tinge. The solu- 
tion of the test-tubes was now shaken with coal gas till the 
haemoglobin was saturated with carbon monoxide and the 
color changed to pink. In another test-tube of the same 
diameter was placed a solution of the mouse’s blood, and 
this solution was diluted carefully till its depth of tint was 
the same as that of the other solutions. Ordinary blood 
color was of distinctly yellow tint, but a blood solution sat- 
urated with carbon monoxide was a full pink color. If 
carbon monoxide was present in the air breathed by the 
mouse the solution would be intermediate in color between 
yellow and pink. From the color the percentage in the air 
might be roughly estimated. The blood of the mouse was 
half saturated with .o8 per cent of CQ, one-third saturated 
with .o4 per cent, one-fifth with .o2 per cent, two-thirds 
with .10 per cent. The tints should be compared by holding 
up the test-tubes against the light from the sky, and they 
should be changed from side to side during the comparison. 
Jf the test could not be done in daylight blue spectacles 
should be worn in artificial light. If a mouse was not avail- 
able, they should take a sample of suspected air in a bottle 
that was thoroughly clean. open the bottle under the blood 
solution, allow a few cubic centimeters of the air to bubble 
out and the blood solution to bubble-in, and shake continu- 
ously for 10 minutes; then pour the solution from the bottle 
into a test-tube and hold up to the light. 

Decomposing organic substances containing sulphur 
gave off sulphuretted hydrogen, which was best known to 
the miner as stink-damp. In small quantities it betrayed 
its presence by its odor of rotten eggs, but it was in some 
respects a friend to the miner, as it often gave warning of 
the outbreak of a gob fire, and it was further an indication 
that the coal was heating. Preathed in large quantities, it 
deadened the sense of smell first, and rapidly produced un- 
consciousness. 

Very small quantities would cause irritation of the eves 
and air passages, the eyes feeling as though dust was in 
them. Giddiness and vomiting would be caused by .05 per 
cent, and .2 per cent would kill a dog or cat in 11% minutes. 

Nitrous fumes were caused in mines by various ex- 
plosives containing nitro-glycerine or nitro-cellulose burning 
quietly instead of detonating. One's nose was a good in- 
dication. If the fumes were detected they ought not to 
return to the place after a shot had been blown, as very 
small percentages were dangerous. Though they” felt no 
Depa harm, the after effects were nearly always bron- 
chitis, 


‘ 


The Mexican Government has raised the duty on im- 
ported coal] one dollar a ton in order to further protect the 
local producers, The railroad commission recommended the 
change. 
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THE FUEL RESOURCES OF OUR COUNTRY 


An Address Delivered Before the INinois Fuel Conference at the University of [Hinois, Urbana, Ill., March 13, 1909, 
by GEORGE OTIS SMITH, Director U. S. Geological Survey. 


By law, the federal Geological Survey is charged with 
the classification of the public lands and the examination of 
the geologic structure, mineral resources and products of 
the national domain. Thirty years ago. Congress thus de- 
fined the scope of this branch of the public service, recogniz- 
ing by the wording of the statute, the practical relationship 
between geology and the mineral industry. Today the Geo- 
logicat Survey is making contributions to the nation’s 
knowledge of its mineral fuel resources along four lines— 
land classification, mining geology, mining technology and 
mineral statistics. 

In one line, that of classifying the mineral lands, that of 
classifying the mineral lands whose title remains in the na- 
tional government, the federal bureau has an undivided 
jurisdiction ; in the other phases of the investigation of min- 
eral fuels, we share the field in common with the state sur- 
veys and the great research schools. This conference is 
especially significant in that it has been inspired by the spirit 
of co-operation. It therefore well expresses the extent to 
which these three agencies are working together in the serv- 
ice of the mining industry and indeed for the benefit of the 
whole industrial life of the nation. 

The Story of the Survey. 

In 1879, Congress expressed its appreciation of the im- 
portance of the nation’s mineral wealth by establishing this 
scientific bureau charged with the investigation of these 
mineral resources. Now, three decades later, the mining 
industry is making an annual contribution to the nation six- 
fold greater than it was then. I shall refer later to some 
phases of this phenomenal 30 years’ development, but first a 
few words as to the part the United States Geological Sur- 
vey has had in recording and promoting that development, 
that you may judge whether this bureau is, like your state 
survey and university, in any sense keeping place with the 
marvelous expansion in the production of mineral fuels and 
notable progress in their economical utilization. 

In the first few years of its history, the survey has an 
annual appropriation of between $100,000 and $200,000, 
very small portions of which appropriations were devoted 
to the subject of the nation’s fuel resources. This vear, out 
of an appropriation of a million and a half, more than one- 
third. or at least $600,000, has been expended in explora- 
tions and investigations relating solely to the mineral fuels. 
This work is both geologic and technologic. 

Of the technologic investigations I need say little, as 
you have been able to learn their nature and to judge their 
value at first hand from Professor Holmes, the chief of the 
technologic branch, and his associates, Messrs. Rice, Ran- 
dall and Williams. I would not care, however, to allow this 
opportunity to pass without mention of the spirit of en- 
thusiastic endeavor that has characterized those who have 
been engaged in these past few years in beginning this new 
line of federal work, 

As | stated a moment ago, these technologic problems 
have been and are shared with other organizations, whose 
members are equally enthusiastic and no less well qualified 
to master the problems. Yet from my observations I am 
convinced that the entrance of a federal bureau into the 
technologic field has given an impetus to the movement to 
secure less wasteful practices at both mine and power plant, 
that no other single agency could have contributed. In 


making this statement I am not unmindful of the invaluable 
assistance received from Professors Breckenridge, Goss and 
Lord and several others connected with colleges or uni- 
versities, for it is such co-operation that has made possible 
whatever success has already been attained. 


Value of Technologic Contributors. 


In view of the increasing dependence of our industrial 
nation upon its mineral fuels, I am inclined to take a high 
value upon the technologic contributors of the United States 
Geological Survey. As you know, attention has been given 
not only to the waste in mining, but more especially to the 
much greater loss in utilization, and now to this experi- 
mental work has been added the beginning of an adequate 
investigation of imine accidents, a line of practical research 
that is expected to decrease in some degree the present ex- 
cessive loss of life in the mines. It augurs well for the suc- 
cess of the mine accident and mine rescue work of the sur- 
vey—work barely begun—that so large a part of this con- 
ference has been devoted to this humanitarian phase of our 
investigation. 

In the geologic branch of the survey the federal geolo- 
gists are engaged in mapping and measuring the nation’s 
stores of coal, oil and gas, and exploring the public lands 
with the purpose of adding to the visible and known supply 
of these mineral fuels. Since the organization of the sur- 
vey, its statisticians have been recording the ever increas- 
ing activity of the country’s coal mines and oil and gas wells, 
with the result that last fall we were able to present to those 
interested in national conservation a fairly accurate inven- 
tory, from which I shall later select some of the quantitative 
data for graphic repetition. 


The Land Classification Work. 


The land classification work of the geological survey is 
its latest development, although the classification of the pub- 
lic lands was a function and duty specifically laid upon the 
bureau at the time of its establishment. Tor three years 
now an increasing amount of attention has been given to 
special surveys of the coal lands belonging to the govern- 
ment. The lands underlaid by valuable deposits of coal have 
been segregated from the non-coal lands—the latter restored 
to agricultural industry and the former protected from any 
entry other than under the coal-land laws. In this moye- 
ment to secure the proper utiltzation of the remaining pub- 
lic lands and their sale at prices somewhat proportionate to 
their value, the function of the geological survey is not only 
to determine and report to the G. L. ©, the coal or non-coal 
character of the land. but also to place upon each legal sub- 
division—or 40 acres—of the coal land a selling price. In 
this valuation work, the accessibility of the coal field, the 
number, thickness and depth of the coal beds, and the qual- 
ity of the coal are all factors considered in the determination 
of the coal values. 

This classification of the public lands in the past three 
years has resulted in the field examination of about 35,000,- 
000 acres—an area nearly equalling that of the whole state 
of Illinois. 

This recent departure in survey explorations is a note- 
worthy example of geology applied to the public good. Yet, 
incidental to this purely economic work, important scientific 
results have been secured relative to the stratigraphy of the 
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Rocky Mountain province. Systematic surveys of the oil 
field are likewise yielding data, both economic and scientific, 
of equal importance; but with so great activity in the coal 
fields, the federal survey has been unable to keep abreast of 
the oil and gas developments in the different fields. 


Field and Laboratory Work. 


The field and laboratory work of the survey, the explora- 
tions and investigations, realize their full purpose only as 
the results are published. Publicity through the prepara- 
tion, publication and distribution of reports is the measure 
of success, and the survey’s contribution to the knowledge 
of the fuel resources of the country is indicated by the an- 
nual issue of not less than ten geologic reports on the sub- 
ject and a total of fourteen technologic bulletins since 1yo4, 
when the fuel testing work was started at St. Louis. .4 
gratifying feature of the publication side of the work is 
that a considerable proportion of these publications are al- 
ready out of print, a fair index of public interest in the 
subject. 

Returning now to the subject of our fuel resources, it 
may be well to consider the state of our present knowledge 
as to the extent and distribution of these supplies and of 
the tendencies of today in the production and consumption 
of the mineral fuels. 

In 1901, the United States Geological Survey made its 
first attempt to compile an inventory of the nation’s coal 
reserves, At that time the data scattered through technical 
journals and official reports were collected and a summary 
prepared of all available information. Dr. Hayes presented 
in a table the distribution of the coal fields and estimated of 
their extent. A comparison of this table of 1901 with the 
statement of Mr. Campbell of May, 1908, furnishes some 
idea of the amount of the survey's work on coal in the in- 
tervening seven years. The earlier inventory gave the area 
of coal bearing formations in the United States as 280,000 
square miles of which only certain percentages, 35 to 75 
per cent. were believed to be workable. The later figures 
are for workable coal fields with an estimated area of 327,- 
o0co square miles, with nearly one-half as much more of 
possibly workable coal and coals under heavy cover. The 
more notable differences between the two tables are in the 
Rocky Mountain States, where the survey has been en- 
gaged in land classification, where the later figures double 
or treble those of the earlier inventory. Again in the earlier 
summary, no attempt was made to estimate tonnage inas- 
much as at that time data relating to number and thickness 
of workable beds were not available for large areas of the 
country; but in the 1908 statement Mr. Campbell estimates 
not only the available tonnage, but classifies the coal re- 
serves by provinces, accessibility and grade of coal. The 
estimate has been criticize as too large for Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio, but it may be stated as probable 
that any overestimate in the eastern fields will be offset by 
underestimates in the Rocky Mountain field. 


Production Statistics. 


Turning now to production statistics, which in the case 
of coal, oil and gas, form the best possible test of indus- 
trial progress, a few notable changes since 1880 should be 
mentioned. 

In a list, showing the present relative importance of the 
ten leading mineral products, the mineral fuels, coal, oil and 
gas, will be seen to rank first, fifth and ninth. Were we 
to compare this with the sequence of 1880, you would find 
that notwithstanding the six-fold increase in total value of 
mineral products, coal and petroleum have both maintained 
their positions, while natural gas is a newcomer in the list. 

With this increased prominence of the mineral fuels, it 
has naturally followed in these 30 years that the non-metal- 
lic products have outshipped the metallic output, changing 


from 47 per cent to 57 per cent of the total. In the popular 
mind, too little credit is given to these most useful non- 
metallic products and too much to the precious metals. 


Petroleum and natural gas must be considered together 
with regard to their distribution. These are scattered over 
22 states and aggregate nearly 9,000 square miles in six 
great fields, Eighteen states produced petroleum last year, 
und nineteen states natural gas. 


The production statistics for petroleum for the past 
three decades are striking and show an eight-fold increase, 
which fact, as you will remember, has enabled this product 
to keep its place in the column of minerals notwithstanding 
the great advances, It will be noted also that the center of 
petroleum production has shown a westward trend, In 
1yoo the primacy in petroleum production passed from 
Ohio to California and later back to Oklahoma. 


Speaking More Particularly of Coal. 


Now that I come to speak more particularly of coal, I 
realize that I am in Illinois, a state standing near the front 
in both oi! and coal production. I am not unmindful that 
as early as 1679, the Jesuit missionary, Father Hennepin, 
mentioned and mapped Illinois coal, and that today you 
rank second in both annual and total production and first 
among eastern states in coal reserves. But I can not re- 
frain from bringing to your attention the fact that in only 
two foreign countries does the coal output exceed that of 
this state. In fact, you have two counties whose 1907 pro- 
duction exceeded that of Canada, or indeed, of any one of 
23 of our own coal producing states. 

This wealth in the two important fuels, together with 
the nearness to the Lake Superior iron ores, puts vour state 
well to the front in industrial importance. 

The abundant supplies of coal and iron in this country 
form the cornerstone of our national prosperity. It has 
been stated that a nation possessing both coal and iron is 
independently rich, and you well know that America’s in- 
dustrial supremacy among the nations of the world depends 
upon her unrivaled reserves of iron ore and especially of 
the mineral fuels. 

It is not without significance, therefore, that coal of 
some grade is found in all but 14 states, and that 31 states 
and territories produced coal last year. The subject of 
coal production should not be passed over without mention 
of its phenomenal increase—a record that forms a true in- 
dex of the nation’s industrial growth. Only one curve can 
well be compared with this diagram showing the annual in- 
crease in coal output, and that is the increase in railroad 
mileage in the United States. The similarity is not only 
striking, but is expressive of the sensitiveness of both coal 
mining and railroad construction to genera] business condi- 
tions. The average annual increase figured from the pro- 
duction curve is something over 7 per cent. To show 
America’s place as a world power, we have only to glance 
at the statistics of the world’s production of coal. As far 
as known we lead the world in coal reserves as well as in 
present production. Nor can we look to China for coal, 
since when China becomes industrially awake, that great 
nation will furnish a home market for her own coal. Since 
the days of Von Richthoven’s estimate of the coal resources 
of North China, that country has been looked upon as pos- 
sessing a reserve upon which other nations may draw when 
the coal supply of Europe and America shall run low. Mr. 
Willis’ recent estimate on the coal of North China puts the 
figures at 605,000,000,000 tons, with the qualifying state- 
ment that this may be 100,000,000,000 tons too much or too 
little. Such a reserve is fairly comparable with the total 
amount of coal in the Appalachian coal fields as estimated 
by Mr. Campbell. In short, the coal fields of Southern, 
Western and Northern China are sufficient for only the 
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future needs of the great civilization which the Chinese will 
surely develop. 

This glance at the world’s reserve of coal shows plainly 
that in the case of no mineral is there greater need to em- 
phasize the folly of exportation of raw material, Let us 
keep our coal at home and with it manufacture whatever 
the world needs. 

The relative size of the coal fields in the different states 
is indicated on this diagram. In this, however, there is no 
distinction as to grades of coal, and with the range that we 
know, this should not be lost sight of. This feature brought 
out on this copy of the map of the coal fields of the United 
States last year issued by the survey. On this map is also 
indicated the progress in the center of production of coal in 
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the two past decades in which, as you will remember, the 
production has nearly quadrupled. The center of the coal 
reserve of the nation is also indicated. These geographic 
features in the distribution of coal production and of coal 
reserves furnish the best illustration of how the distribu- 
tion of mineral wealth must surely work out the line of 
national progress in material matters. 

This review of our industrial development, a develop- 
ment so unprecedented as to lead us to doubt our ability to 
forecast the future with any degree of certainty, has little 
value, except as it convinces us of the need of increased 
effort to efficiently utilize the mineral resources of state and 
nation, and to discover new stores of those minerals that 
are essential to our prosperity. 


COMPRESSED AIR vs. STEAM IN COAL MINING 


At a recent meeting of the mining institute of the 
Eleventh Bituminous Mining District at Scottdale, Pa., 
P. P, Glenn delivered an address on “What Advantage Has 
Compressed Air Over Steam in Mining Operations,” and 
a general discussion followed. Mr. Glenn said in part: 

“In opening the subject stated by the chairman for dis- 
cussion this evening I believe that we should confine our 
temarks to coal mining operations and having that in my 
mind’s view shall be along that line. The most expensive 
and difficult operation in the production of coal is the 
process of loosening its solid state and this is accomplished 
in three ways. First, by blasting it from the solid as is done 
in the Connellsville region. Second, by undercutting for 
blasting. Third, by shearing either in the center or on the 
rib, and shooting to the shearing. This method is used in 
many bituminous mines where there is a strong roof. and 
where the run of mine basis is used. There is of course some 
intermixing of those methods, as in some mines they both 
undercut and shear in order to protect a tender roof, and to 
get a large proportion of lump coal; for where the coal is 
both undercut and sheared on one rib it can be brought 
down with a very light charge of powder. In some cases no 
powder at all is used, and the coal wedged down after being 
undercut and sheared. 

Machines for Cutting Coal. 


“Many machines have been constructed to undercut and 
shear coal, and they are now so perfect as to meet the vari- 
ous requirements found in the different coal fields that it 
may safely be said that compressed air coal cutting machines 
will in the future do the greater part of coal getting. The 
most successful of these machines may be divided into two 
classes, those which act percussively and cut with a single 
large chisel, and those which cut with a series of steel teeth. 
The second class is subdivided into four clases, one of which 
may cut out a large cylinder of coal, and which ts used 
almost exclusively for driving headings. One of those 
machines named, ‘the Stanley header,’ can cut out a cylin- 
der of bituminous coal four feet in diameter and five feet in 
length in 15 minutes, and after making the necessary allow- 
ances for removals, a rate of advance equal to 75 feet per 
shift of 10 hours is accomplished. When it is necessary to 
drive wide entries, two machines may be worked, side by 
side, thus driving two parallel entries which nearly intersect 
each other. The thin pillar left between them can easily 
be cut with a pick. If the coal could be removed as 
quickly as the cutting is done, the machine could advance an 
entry 12 feet wide, 25 feet in to hours. As coal varies so 
much in hardness, and in the amount of impurities it con- 
tains, it is possible to give only an approximation of the cost 


of driving entry with the Stanley header, which is about 25 
cents per linear foot when a single cylinder four feet in 
diameter is cut out, operated by compressed air. 

“Compressed air is much used as a motive power in 
place of steam for driving engines, pumping and ventilating 
purposes, also for undercutting machinery and drilling. The 
principle of an air compressor depends upon the fact that 
when any given volume of air is compressed in a certain 
ratio, the absolute pressure or tension of the air is increased 
in the same ratio in which the volume is decreased when the 
temperature remains the same. The compression of air, 
however, causes a rise of temperature in the air com- 
pressed, which increases the pressure in a greater ratio than 
that just given. In practice this increase of temperature 
is a detriment owing to the late cooling, and consequent loss 
of pressure in the transmission of the air to the point where 
it is to be used. Air compressors are designed therefore 
to maintain the temperature as nearly constant as possible 
during the compression. 

“The power is applied to an engine in the use of com- 
pressed air, in the same manner as in the use of steam, 
steam engines are often operated as an air engine with 
but a slight arrangement of the valves. The advant- 
ages of compressed air over steam consists in the ease 
with which the power is transmitted to the working 
face. The losses due to the condensation of steam and the 
radiation of heat in a long pipe line are avoided where com- 
pressed air is used. In case of a break occurring in the 
Pipe line there is no danger of scalding workmen or animals, 
and the air exhausted from the cylinders of the machines 
on the roads or at the working face is a benefit instead of 
being a hindrance, as is the case with exhaust steam. In 
the use of compressed air the power loss in transmission and 
compression can be retarded, wholly or in part, by re-heating 
the air, 


Advantage of Haulage Motors. 


“In mine haulage compressed air motors possess the ad- 
vantage over steam locomotives in that they require no 
fire; do not contaminate the air of the mine by gases of 
combustion, or run any risk of igniting the mine gases. In 
haulage the required pressures are necessarily high, ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds pressure gauge. In this work 
compound compressors are better adapted, because where 
air is compressed in two, three or four stages, a high pres- 
sure can be attained with a comparatively small range of 
temperature in the compressor cylinder, and the result is a 
greater saving of power. 

“Drilling and cutting machines and pumps are generally 
operated under pressure ranging from 60 to 100 pounds per 
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square inch. Mine motors are designed for high pressue 
up to 150 pounds per square inch at the throttle, the tank 
pressure varying from 600 to 800 pounds, while a pipe-line 
pressure varying from 600 to 1,000 pounds per square inch 
is commonly used in main haulages. It is good practice to 
provide a pipe line of sufficient size to pass the required 
volume of air at a velocity varying from 20 to 50 feet per 
second, and not to exceed 50 feet per second for good 
results.” 


ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN 
RETAIL COAL DEALERS 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Illinois and 
Wisconsin Retai! Coal Dealers’ Association will be held in 
Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday, June 29th and 3oth. The 
session of Wednesday will be held on the steamer Theodore 
Roosevelt, by which a trip will be made to Michigan City. 
Ind., and return. 

Tuesday evening, April 20th, the members of the coal 
dealers’ association of Janesville, Wis., held a banquet in the 
Myers Hotel to discuss the trade and for a social good time. 
As guests of honor at the dinner were: I*. E, Lukens, sec- 
retary of the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, and Delos Hull of Oak Park, Ill, Besides these 
were the following local men: F. A. Taylor of F. A. Taylor 
& Co., William Buggs, P. E. Neuses and P. Kavanagh of 
the Janesville Coal Company, H, L. Corley and P. A. Peder- 
son of the Rock County Concrete Stone Company; W. J. 
Baker of the W. J. Baker Company, B. B. Baker of the 
People’s Coal Company. W. H. H. Macloon, Herman Licht- 
fus, George Cullen of Cullen Bros., and William Menzies of 
the firm of Plowright & Menzies. 

The following new members have been added to the 
association since last report: 

Cooper & Graves Lumber Company, Trempealeau, Wis. 

C. B. Reading, Kensington, III. 

W. H. Hesser, West Pullman, Ill. 

Gilmore, Thayer & Co., Rockford, Il. 

A. H. Marshall, Rockford, Tl. 

Mitchell, Johnson & Co., Rockford. Ill. 

Reitsch Bros., Rockford, IIl. 

James A. Mathew, Round Grove, III. 

Pogue Bros, Lumber Co., Paw Paw, IIl. 

Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co., Whitewater, Wis. 

Meyers & Shank, Pearl City, Ill. 

Hunter, Rourke & Co., Ogden, III. 

The Weeks Coal Co., Sterling, III. 

Wim. Buggs, Janesville. Wis. 

Janesville Coal Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Herman Lichtfus, Janesville, Wis. 

People’s Coal Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Plowright & Menzies, Janesville, Wis. 

Rock County Concrete Stone Co., Janesville. Wis. 

I. A. Taylor Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Galesburg Fuel Co,, Galesburg, Ill. 

D. J. MeMullin, Galesburg, Tl. 

Galesburg Union Supply Co., Galesburg, TI. 

McGavoch Bros., Beloit, Wis. 

Geo. F. Beedle, Beloit, Wis. 

C. A, Simmonds, Momence, [11. 

D. Stassen & Son, Peotone, III. 

W. M. Turner, Chicago, Il. 

J. L. Smiley, Watseka, Ti. ' *' 

J. W. Irish, Clinton Junction, Wis. 

Lamont Coal Co., Rock Island, It. 

J. Miller, Hortonville, Wis. 


S. S. Lewis, Neponset, Il. 

W. N. Hicks, Stockton, Ill, 

Weber & Thillmaney, Rogers Park, Ill. 

W. N. Bartleson, Macomb, III. 

Leonard B. Yeast, Macomb, Ill. 

Adair & Son, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

People’s Coal Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Emery Bros., Galva, Ill. 

F, L. Torrance, Abingdon, III. 

Baldock & Clawson, Alden, Ill. 

Union Grove Lumber Co., Union Grove, Wis. 
Rock Island Lumber & Mfg. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
Speidel Bros., Brookfield. IH. 

T. J. Heald, Aledo, IN. 

J. G. Trowbridge, Green Valley, Il. 

D. J. Deasey, South Chicago, Ill. 

F, D. Nellis, Cairo, II. 

J. W. Kirkpatrick, Urbana, Ill. 

North Shore Fuel & Supply Co.. Glencoe, Il. 
North Shore Fuel & Supply Co., Highland Park, Ii. 
North Shore Fuel & Supply Co., Lake Forest. Il. 
North Shore Fuel & Supply Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Geo. Van Voorst, Union Till, Il. 

Central uel & Material Co., Burnside, Ill. 
Prince & Madderom, Roseland, Il. 


COAL NEW YORK USES FOR GAS. 


To provide for the illumination and for the heating and 
for the maintenance of its industries, New York City con- 
sumes in twelve months in the manufacture of gas enough 
coal to build a new set of pyramids in Egypt and to supply 
the entire transatlantic fleet that plies between its noble 
harbor and the foreign ports of the world, and then have 
enough left over to run the biggest steel plant in the United 
States, 

The coal used in the manufacture of gas for all pur- 
poses in New York last year was 828.000 tons. Let this be 
packec! into a compact mass, with no spaces for windows or 
other openings, and it would be 5.363 feet in height, occupy- 
ing exactly the same ground space as the insurance com- 
pany’s mighty monument. Its weight would be 1,850.000,- 
000 pounds. The highest point would not be visible to the 
naked eye, even if the observation were attempted from the 
summit of two Eiffel towers, one on top of the other. To 
travel from the surface of the earth to the summit would re- 
quire by the modern elevator, running at top speed. longer 
than a passage by train over the East River Bridge and 
back again, or more than twice as long as a journey 
through the Hudson River tunnels to the Jersey shore and 
the return trip to the island of Manhattan, 

Resolve this wonderful obetisk of black diamonds into 
the rough, broken lumps of coal with which we are familiar. 
Pile them into carts—the biggest you can find, say, four 
tons each—and fancy the procession of 207,000 vehicles, 
with 207,000 drivers! There you would have a population 
sufficient to constitute a big city.—Gas Logic. 


LET A RIVER INTO THE MINE. 

Owing to the danger, the Clear Spring Colliery Com- 
pany at West Dittston, Pa., was shut down for an indefinite 
period on April 2oth, and Goo men and boys were thrown 
out of work. The shutdown is due to the fact that the 
caving in of the Pittston vein permitted a large amount 
of water from the Susquehanna River to get into the mine. 
Officials who made an inspection could not go far, as the 
roof is loose, the workings are filled with water and the sup- 
porting pillars of coal are thin. There is also a great quan- 
tity of gas in the workings, and there is constant danger of 
an explosion, a flood or the falling in of the roof. 
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A NEW CONTROLLER FOR SMALL LOCOMOTIVES 


Small electric locomotives involve in their control prac- nections, also the reversing switch and contacts. Then the 
tically the same fundamental and essential requirements as controller drum and contacts, magnetic blow-out coil and 
do the larger locomotives, with only the differences due to all other interior details are made accessible by simply 

swinging back the arc deflector on its 

hinges, as shown by Fig. 3. Thus all 

parts are easily reached, for cleaning, 
‘ adjustment, repair or removal. 


The arc deflector being hinged, its 
removal is rendered unnecessary, and 
there is no possibility that a careless 
motorman may neglect to replace it 
in closing the controller. 


The fingers are drop forged cop- 
per. They are interchangeable, not 
only with the fingers in other and 
larger Goodman controller, but also 
with the fingers used in the three-way 
switch that is usually present as part 
of the operative equipment of Good- 
man gathering locomotives (with 
gathering reels and possibly two trol- 
ley poles) on which this small con- 
troller is used. 


Contact tips are of rolled copper 
and are designed in such form as to 
be reversible, so that when one edge 
becomes roughened by the continued 
breaking of the circuit, the tip may be 
turned end for end, thus providing a 
new breaking surface. 


Operative Features. 


Fig. 1. The Goodman small locomotive Fig. 2. The cover removed, showing In service this controller brings the 
controller closed. reversing switch. 


CHICAGO. 


size, number of steps in cutting out resistance, etc. A con- 
troller for small locomotives, therefore, should be designed 
and constructed along the same lines as a larger one, and 
with equal attention to details of design and operation. 

The very large business done by the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. in production of gathering locomotives for all 
classes of service and all sorts of conditions, has brought 
about the development of a small controller of especially 
excellent design—compact, efficient, well built and with 
several features contributing to unusually great durability 
and reliability. 

Gathering locomotives, while small in size and compara- 
tively light in weight, necessarily must be arranged with 
special reference to quickness of handling, as required for 
rapid operation in their usual work, with its short hauls, 
frequent reverses and general switching character. Partic- 
ular attention to this requirement, and others of similarly 
special nature in gathering locomotive service has been a 
characteristic of Goodman practice in equipment of this 
sort and is responsible for the development of the new con- 
troller, 

Points in the Construction. 


This new controller, designated as “L M 54,” is a very 
compact design of a magnetic blow-out, drum type con- 
troller, with all the good qualities of the larger sizes and 
types. Its appearance, closed, is shown by Fig. 1. The 
cover is removable by taking out the two thumb screws seen 
in the illustration. 

Removal of the cover, Fig. 2, exposes all the wiring con- Fig. 3. Arc deflector swung away, exposing entire Interior. 
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locomotive up to speed in six steps, giving very smooth 
starting conditions. , he: 
The reversing switch is cylindrical in type and is inter- 
locked with the main drum of the controller. The reversing 
switch handle may be lifted off the stem by the motorman 
when the reversing cylinder stands in one particular posi- 
tion, and with the reversing switch in this mid-position the 
whole controller is locked, so that the locomotive cannot 


be started until the reversing switch handle is replaced 
and the cylinder turned into forward or backward motion 
position. This construction makes it possible for the motor- 
man to leave his locomotive in such condition that no unau- 
thorized person can start or run it. 

The controller case top and the operating handles are 
polished brass, and the controller as a whole presents a neat 
and well-finished appearance. 


A CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF IOWA COAL 


J. E. Trotter, of the Centerville Block Coal Company, 
Centerville, Iowa, has been elected secretary of the Iowa 
Commercial Coal Association, which was organized a little 
over a month ago to handle the commercial side of the Iowa 
coal industry. He will begin a systematic campaign to ad- 
vertise Iowa coal and to convince the people of this state 
that native coal can be used where imported fuel is now con- 
sumed. He will also open up a fight against the railroads to 
prevent discrimination in distance tariff rates from points in 
Illinois. 

Nine operators from every section of the state came to 
Des Moines and formed the Iowa Commercial Cval Asso- 
ciation with the view of boosting Iowa coal. The mine own- 
ers declare that railroad discrimination resulted in much 
Illinois coal being used in the eastern parts of Iowa. In ad- 
dition they say that some of the state institutions are burn- 
ing INinois fuel. To overcome these conditions is one of 
the objects of the new organization of coal operators. 

‘When I open the office of the secretary of the new Iowa 
Coal Producers’ Association at Des Moines about May 1, I 
expect to apply myself at once to two important things,” 
said Mr. Trotter a week ago. ‘‘First is the matter of freight 
rates, in which the Iowa operator has been getting the worst 
end of it. Then, is an advertising and educational cam- 
paign to make Iowa coal better known and more popular. 
i have already had experiments conducted that prove it is 
the most economical coal that can be used in, say, north- 
central Iowa, and that being the case, of course a wide 
range of territory would he available for the Iowa product.” 
He will undertake to show that for one dollar the Iowa coal 
will produce more heat than any other coal costing one dol- 
lar. Mr, Trotter has handled the sales department of the 
Centerville Block Company for eleven years and knows the 
difficulties the producers must meet. He is very optimistic 
as to what can be accomplished. 


A BLOW TO HOCKING VALLEY. 


The Circuit Court of Franklin County, Ohio, has handed 
down a decree ousting the Hocking Valley Railroad from 
control, through the J. Pierpont Morgan syndicate, of the 
Zanesville and Western, Toledo and Ohio Central and 
Kanawha and Michigan railroads, The railroad was de- 
prived also of its control of the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 
pany, the Sunday Creek Company, the Continental Com- 
pany and the Buckeye Coal and Railway Company. The 
decision is under the Ohio anti-trust law. 


COLORADO’S GREATEST NATURAL WEALTH. 

Colorado has long since earned the title of the greatest 
coal producing state west of the Mississippi river. Coal was 
discovered in various sections of the state in the late forties 
or early fifties, but not until 1873 was any effort made to 
mine it on anything like a commercial basis. In that year 
about 70,000 tons were mined within a short distance of 
Denver, Last year the total tonnage was approximately 


10,000,000, and the industry is scattered over the entire 
state. The coal business of the state is practically in the 
hands of a dozen large mining companies, though individual 
companies operating a single mine are numerous. In all 190 
mines were in operation in 1908. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey estimates the net tonnage available in Colo- 
rado at approximately 34,000,000,000. At $1 a ton, mine 
value, the supply is easily the greatest single measurable 
item of wealth in the state at this time. 


DOUBLES IN VALUE IN FOUR YEARs, 


Newton Newcomer of Merrittstown has sold a block of 
coal in Monongalia county, West Virginia, to James S. 
Amend and S. E. Frock of Uniontown. The tract com- 
prises 495 acres and the sale price was $42,075, or $85 per 
acre. Mr, Newcomer acquired the coal within the past four 


years, paying an average price of $40 per acre. He bought 


purely as an investment. The land is about four miles south 
of the Greene county line, near Wadestown, and is virgin 


coal. The vein is the Pittsburg and is deemed quite valuable. 


CITY FUEL COMPANY’S MAY PRICES, 


Dealers Domestic 
Wagons in Retail 
Yard. Delivered. 
Hockings Valley, Wuntpocrras csr $4.00 $5.00 
Hockingy Valley, Nut. cei ees ae oc 3-50 4.50 
BrAZUUBIOCK <tuy. arisen cuacirtoeer 3.50 4.50 
Indiana lem pine csi terea yess 3-00 4.00 
INTO Ea Oiacbo nies @he en aed 3.00 4.00 
IndianasEoo and) Nut acces eee 3.00 4.00 
Solt Coalescrdenings coe bier ae 1.75 2.75 
Carbon Spring—No, 1 Washed Nut 3.50 4.50 
Carbon Spring—No, 2 Washed Nut 3.00 4.00 
Carbon Spring—No. 3 Washed Nut — 2.75 3.75 
Indian Hill—Pocahontas Mine Run 3.40 4.50 
Indian Hill —Pocahontas Lump and 
ERE oe eects tee e eee ee eee 4.50 5.50 
Gas Houses Gokesayeeer eter 5.00 6.00 
Smithing (George’s Creek and 

Will\ accyee terete metineeete sect 4.50 5.25 
Falling Rock Cannel’... a. ee: = 6.50 7.50 
West Virgina Splint (Hand 

Picked) cams terse sete cts 4.00 5.00 
Deep Valley—Large Ege ........ 6.10 7.10 
Deep Valley—Small Egg, Range, 

Chesthutis es ooter teens meee 6.35 7.35 
Deep Valley—No. 2 Chestnut..... 5.35 6.35 
Deep Valley—Buckwheat ........ 4.00 5.00 
Sawed Slabs (per toi) «4s. e-e 6.50 8.00 
Maple Flooring (Hard Wood) .... 6.50 8.00 


Additional 25 cents for coal carried in, or in bags. 


Brazil Block Coal Company, Brazil, Ind.; capital, $1,- 
000,000; capital in IHinois, $500,000. 
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OUR EVER INTERESTING ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Phrases From Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s influence over the public is shown by the 
extent to which his phrases have become incorporated into 
our language. Among these are “bag and baggage,” “dead 
as a door nail,” “hit or miss,” “love is blind,” “selling for a 
" “wide world,” ‘fast and loose,’ “unconsidered 
” “westward ho,” “familiarity breeds contempt,” 
“patching up excuses,’ ‘“‘misery makes strange bed- 
fellows,” to boot” (in trade), “short and long of 
it,’ “comb your head with a_ three-legged eo 
“birds 
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(in the way of a joke), “your cake is dough.” The girl who 
playfully calls some youth a “milksop” is also unconsciously 
quoting Shakespeare, and even “loggerhead” is of the same 
origin. “Extempore” is first found in Shakespeare, and so 
are “almanacs.” Shakespeare is the first author that speaks 
of “the man in the moon,” or mentions the potato, or uses 
the term “eyesore” for annoyance. 


The Origin of Irish Brogue. 

Let us see what this “brogue” is, writes Walter D’Alton 
jin the Dublin Leader. We say that a person is a “threas- 
ure.’ Spenser uses the word; any one can find it in the 
‘“Faery Queene,” Book II., Canto VII—24. We hear it 
isaid of an obstinate man that he is a ‘“‘contra’yry fella.” 
“Contrary” is contra’yry” in Spenser (“Faery Queene,” 
\Book II., Canto II.—24), and “fella” for “fellow” is in 
Chaucer (Prolog, several places). 

| The Irishman who says he was “afered he’d be kilt” is a 
jsubject for mirth. ‘“Afered” is in Spenser (same book, 
|Canto III.—45); it is also used by Chaucer; and Chaucer 
jalso uses “kilt” and not “killed.” Not often, but still some- 
times we hear “nostrils” pronounced “nosthurles” ; Chaucer 
has the latter in the Prolog. We speak of the “fithele” for 
the fiddle or violin, and we have it also in the Prolog. When 
a man is upright we call him a “starling man,” and Ben 
|\Johnson rhymes the word with “darling” in one of his plays 
(“The Fox”). 

We often heard, “he grutched me what I axed”; 
“grutched” for “grudged” is in Spenser’s “Faery Queene,” 
and ‘‘axed” for “asked” is Chaucerian (“Knightes Tale,” 
489). Some twenty years ago in England the best edu- 
jeated and fashionable people took to dropping the final g of 
the present participle. They spoke of runnin’, walkin’, 
|standin’, thinkin’, fightin’, and so on. 

Quite possibly in setting this fashion they knew that they 
were reviving a sound historic pronunciation. But it may 
be taken for granted they did not know that the Irish peo- 
ple had never lost it. “Hond,” “lond,” and “brond” for 
“hand,” “land,” and “brand” are frequent in both Spenser 
jand Chaucer. 

_ T know that “hoult,” “boult.” and “dure” for “hold,” 
‘\“bolt.’ and “door” are right, but I can not find the exact 
authority. 

| A Tipperary man says he is “agin” the “peelers,” and 
|Chaucer would quite understand “agin,” though such a re- 
jeent word as “peeler” would certainly bother him. We may 
jcite one or two later and less classic authorities than 
| Spenser. 


It is perfectly right to talk of “Dane” Swift, as 


we have the authority of Swift himself for it. 
knows Cowper’s lines: 


“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the center of all round to the ‘say,’ 
I am lord of the fow] and the brute.” 


When Izaak Walton published his great work there is 
no doubt whatever it was pronounced in every sense, the 
““‘Complate’ Angler.” Complete is “complate” in Pope’s 
“Essay on Man.” In the same poem, “fault” is “faut.” In 
what I have written, I had no intention of limiting my re- 
marks to particular words. I rather wanted to indicate a 
whole system, ‘‘Complate,” standing crystallized in the best 
accepted classical English, has plenty of its own company. 

Here are a few: “Chate” (cheat), “bate” (beat), “tay” 
(tea), “concave” (conceive), and the rest. “Kilt” has num- 
bers of words like it. With a little more competency and 
some leisure, any reader might make this vindication over- 
whelming. 


Everyone 


The Letter H in England. 


When the English language was evolved from the intri- 
cacies of many tongues and rolled and beaten into polyglot 
orthography of remarkable complexities all but one of the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet were regarded as inan- 
imate and therefore insensible of feeling as regards place or 
use. The single exception was the letter “H,” and for this 
poor weakling of the alphabetical brotherhood the English 
people have alwavs had a deep compassion. The spark of 
life that united the two uprights of this unfortunate letter 
was so feeble that a crossbar was added, serving as a sort 
of crutch. 

The usefulness of “H” as a component of many words 
is, of course, recognized by the English, but it is such a 
poor, frail, little fetter that it might sicken and die if used 
too often, hence its frequent omission from speech in the 
British Isles. 

However, a little exercise is a good thing for confirmed 
invalids—even for the sickly ‘““H’—and in the wisdom of 
their compassion the English people take “H” for pleasure 
trips among words which it has never seen in dictionaries. 
“Hammierican haccent” is one of its favorite journeys, and 
many words beginning with vowels have been visited by this 
tenderly nurtured letter. 

Once I had lodgings in a northerly part of London— 
Tollington Park—and to get there I was forced to pick my 
way through a veritable maze of popular pities for poor 
“H.’", I would board a train in the Moorgate station of the 
Finsbury Park “tube” and note the deep feeling that the 
guards had for the names of the various stopping places. 

The next tube station to Moorgate is “Hold” street 
(though printed as “Old”). “Hold” street is where you 
change if you wish to visit the “Haldersgate district.” “AI- 
dersgate” is, of course, the district referred to, but poor 
“H” must have its outing. Then comes “Hessex road” 
(Essex), which is the nearest station to the “Hagricultural 
‘All.” The next is “ ’Ighbury” and “Hislington,” and there 
is where you are told to alight for “Hupper street and ’Ollo- 
way road.” By this time poor “H” is so tired that he really 
must have a long nap, so when the Drayton Park station is 
reached the guard considerately sings out, “Change ’ere for 
‘Ighbury 'Tll an’ ’Olloway!” Finsbury Park, the tube ter- 
minus, ts next, and vou are bidden to “change ’ere for Grite 
Northern trains.” It so ’appens that I don’t ‘ave occasion 
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to patronize the “Grite Northern,” so, on alighting at Fins- 
bury Park, I ‘ave walked through the catacomblike ap- 
proaches of the tube untit I ‘ave reached the Seven Sisters’ 
“rowd,” there boarding a ‘orse-drawn_ tram for ‘Ornscy 
“rowd.” At ‘Ornsey I take a bus and eventually reach 
Tollington Park. 


The pity for “H” shown over this route is only an hex- 
ample, for all over the great fog-swept area one finds a 
similar feeling. Hammersmith is always called ‘Ammer- 
smith by all persons of true feeling, and Holborn and its 
various parts are known as ‘Olborn, ‘Igh “Olborn, ‘Olborn 
Viaduct and ‘Olborn Bars, 


NEW COAL TRADE ENTERPRISES 


Monarch Coal Company, Joliet, Ill.; name changed to 
Odell Coal Company. 

Essex & Fritz Coal Company, Galesburg, name changed 
to Coal Creek Mining Company. 

Roden Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala., will increase the 
capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 

Bixter-Arthur Coal Co., Cleveland, O.; capital $10,000. 
Incorporators: C. L. Arthur, and others. 

Hocking Oil and Gas Company, Columbus, ©.; capital 
$100,000. N. L. C. Kachelmacher, president. 

Kenmore Supply Company, Kenmore, O.; capital $10.- 
000. Incorporators: A. F. Hoffman, and others. 

Cross Coal Co., Lawrence, Mass.; capital $25,000. Presi- 
dent, J. S. Cross; clerk and treasurer, J. W. Clay. 

Independent Coal Company, Painesville, O.; 
$10,000. Incorporators: L. D. Dayton, and others. 

Grandy Coal and Coke Company, Toledo, O.; capital 
$10,000. Incorporators: James P. Stark, and others, 

Star Coal Co., Freeburg, Ill.; capital $8,000. Incor- 
porators: P. J. Vogel, D. Archibald, Henry Schaffer. 

Zipf Brothers Coal Co., Chicago, IIl.; capital $100,000. 
Incorporators: Edw. Zipf, A. A. Zipf, F. J. Moulton. 

Hood Coal Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y.; capital $30,000. 
Incorporators: G. A. Hood, A. E. Hood, L. H. Hood. 

Fairview Coal Co., Des Moines, Ia.; capital $10,000, 
Incorporators: C, A. Beebe, W. ©. Hopkins, B. F. Gilbert. 

Schneible Company. Weehawken, N. J.; location in Illi- 
nois, Chicago; capital $750,000; capital in Illinois, $22,500. 

Yates-Lehigh Coal Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; capital $10,000. 
Incorporators: Harry Yates, Jno. B. Wells, C. If. Polley. 

Independent Coal Company, Memphis, Tenn.  Incor- 
porators: W. W. Johnson, J. R. Menasco, C. C. Warren 

Crystal Ice & Coal Co., Plainfield, N. J.: capital $100,- 
000, Incorporators: FI. Endress, C. Glockler, J. D. Loi- 
zeans, 

Ohio Valley Mining Co., Chicago, Ill.: capital $100,- 
ooo. Incorporators: E. E. Kerr, G. C. Mastin, M. C. 
Putnam. 

W. P. Rend Coal & Coke Company, West Va.; location 
in Illinois, Chicago; capital $200,000; capital in Lllinois, 
$200,000. 

_ Kettle River Mining Co., Spokane, Wash.; capital $2,- 
00¢c,000. Incorporators: C. W. Scothron, W. L. Shearer, 
Wm, Brandenburg. 

Farmers Grain & Coal Co., Saybrook, Ill.: capital $10.- 
009, Incorporators: FE. M. Merritt, Jacob Froelich, D. 
Gilmore, Wm, Hunter. 

J. L. Dibrell Coal & Coke Co., Portland, Ore.; capital 
$1,000,000. President, C. E. Eaton; treasurer, T. L. Cre- 
tean; clerk, J. E. Manter. 

Greenville Lumber and Fuel Company, Greenville, Wis. ; 
capital $1.500. Incorporators: W. A, Schreiter, M. M. 
Schreiter, an? H. H. Schulze. 


capital, 


Consolidation Coal Company, Boston, Mass. ; additional 
stuck, $6,150,000; total capital, $16,400,000, 


Acme Coal Company, Pittsburg, Ky.; capital, $6,000. 
Incorporators: Alfred Feitcher, J. L. Caldwell and Renus 
Brown, 

Junction Coal Company, Steubenville, Ky.; capital, 
$12,500, Incorporators: E. J. Bickerstaff, J. A, Moore, 
G. kK. Pearce. 

Frankel Coal Company. Louisville, Ky.; capital $5,000. 
Incorporators: A. P. Seligman, C. S. G. Seligman, Leon 
Frankel, Fred Moses. 

Chicago Washed Coal Company. Chicago: capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: William T. Delihant. George W. 
Tord and Edward D. Pomeroy. 


D. R. Davidson Coal and Coke Company, Morgantown, 
W. V.; capital $1,000,000. The company has mines in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Kanawha Company, Hinton, W. V., capital $10,000. 
Incorporators: W. T. Green, W. B. Scaggs, C. W. Ferrell, 
O. W. Allen and G. If. Humphreys. 

Spruce River Coal Company, Massillon, ©.: capital 
$20,000, Incorporators: T. M. Taggart, F. F. Taggart, 
H. L. Taggart, Theo. Geltz, IL. P. Shintz. 

Tompkins Coal & Land Co., Columbus, ©.: capital $72,- 
ooo, Incorporators: E. W. Tompkins, L. B. Tussing, 
D. H. Tobes, D. H. Thomas, S. D. Lilley. 

La Americana Mining and Exploration Company, Nee- 
nah, Wis.: capital $50,000. Incorporators: Charles 
Paepke, George M. Schmid, Louis Pingle. 

Beaver Creek Fuel Co., Huntington, W. Va.; capital 
$10,000. Incorporators: M. TP, Wiseman, Paul W. Scott, 
E. E. Williams, H. J. Lovett, Mary A. Sims. 

Wellington and Buck Company, Cambridge. Capital 
$30,000. President, Ernest H. Wellington; treasurer and 
clerk, Eugene A. G, Burtnert; John H. Colby. 

Bewley-Darst Coal Company, Bristol, Tenn.; capital, 
$125,000. Incorporators: Jake Rewley, Guy Darst, N. D. 
Rachman, John B. Baumgardner and B. B. Burns. 

Midland Valley Coal Company, Midland, Ark. ; capital 
$25,000, W. J. Quinley, president: J. N. Spaadling. vice 
president; J. W. Dodd, secretary and treasurer; J. C. Peel. 

Fire Creek Collieries Company, Chester, Pa.; capital 
$150,000. Incorporators: IT), M. Sharples, T. L. Eyes, 
Thomas S. Butler, Isabella Darlington and Rose Darling- 
ton. 

Plainfielt Supply Co.. Plainfield, N. J.: capital $300,- 
ooo. Incorporators: P. J. McDonough. J. P. McDonough, 
C. McDonough, P. McDonough, A. H. Wilson, W. H. 
Titus. “ 

Superior Fuel and Briquette Company, Salt Lake City; 
capital, $250,000. J. H. Durkee, president: Gomer Thomas, 
vice-president; EF. S. Fisher, secretary: W. S. McCornick, 
treasurer; N. W. Clayton, Jr., and W. M. O’Brien, addi- 
tional directors. 
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Those who heard the reply of Col. W. P. Rend to the 
| argument against coal smoke, which was made at the recent 
| Kokoal dinner, will no doubt wish to preserve that address 
as nearly as may be, and for this reason and for its in- 
herent interest, FueL reproduces from the Chicago Inter 
Ocean the article contributed by Col. Rend on the subject 
of his speech. This embodies Col. Rend’s line of argu- 
ment which was so much enjoyed at the Kokoal dinner. 
The article follows: 

The smoke question of Chicago is becoming the burning 
question of the hour. It is a question of deep concern to the 
present and future business and sanitary interests of Chi- 
cago. In its public discussion the opinions and arguments 
put forth from day to day by smoke reformers in the col- 
umns of the daily press are mainly misleading and one sided, 
| and rest upon no other basis than the unsound basis of 

plausible error. 
| Ina recent assemblage of coal dealers I ventured to ex- 
press dissent from some of the false doctrines and absurd 
_sophistries promulgated by these smoke theorists. For 
| daring to speak out my mind and tell the truth I am attacked 

from many quarters, both at home and abroad, as a penalty 
and punishment for my rashness. In certain eastern papers 
/Iam made to say, in sensational head lines, that nothing is 
so good for one’s health as to breathe and cat smoke. I de- 
| sire to plead my defense, to vindicate my views, and to prove 
‘in a logical and scientific way the benefits and blessings of 
(carbon. It is easy to show, by statistics as well as by gen- 
| eral and unerring experience, that the smoke of our city or 
\ of any city is not unsanitary, and that it is wholly innocent 
(of the grave charges that it is killing off our people, 
| and that it is the responsible cause of much of the tubercu- 
| losis and other diseases of the respiratory organs afflicting 
| this community. 
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I will go still further and state that there is convincing 
| evidence that soot, or carbon of smoke, emitted and poured 
} into the atmosphere of our city works no injury, but is, if 
‘anything, an advantage and a benefit to public health. I 
| will maintain that this so-called evil, in its comprehensive 
and broadest sense, is no evil at all, and that in its most 
important aspects it is both a public and private blessing. 
| Do not laugh or scoff. Listen. 

The evil, as it is termed, is mainly an evil of the imagina- 
/tion. We have reason to feel grateful and to thank heaven 
ithat Chicago smokes. If it did not smoke the most of us 
‘could not make a living. The songs sung and the stories 
‘spun from day to day in the public press maligning smoke 
vare blacker and more dismal than the smoke itself. 

Let us glance at what the enthusiasts of smoke abate- 
ment say. It is contended that “the smoke or carbon con- 
stantly being belched into the air, to its defilement and to the 
injury of the health and property of our city, is something 
vast and appalling.” In support of the direful consequences 
of this so-called evil it is emphatically stated that “we hold 
firmly to authorities who tell us it is not good for our in- 
teriors, and we are sufficiently impressed by the blackened 
lungs, which are on exhibit in jars of alcohol in smoke sup- 
“pression museums, to ask for no other visible evidence.” 


IS COAL SMOKE A CURE FOR DISEASE ? 


COL. W. P. REND in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


With all due respect and courtesy to the advocates of 
this lung and alcoho] theory, I deny the evidence; it is no 
evidence at all. I admit that coal dust inhaled into the lungs 
discolors and stains this organ, as it discolors and stains our 
hands and face, but it is jumping at an unwarranted conclu- 
sion to say that it is any proof in this instance of disease. 
The proffered testimony, intended as a crushing argument, 
is unworthy of credence. The evidence of those who run 
sinoke suppression museums generally rests on bias and 
prejudice. Some of these people seldom tell the truth. Any- 
way, in this case, the testimony is incompetent and worth- 
less. There is a confessed alibi of the only true witnesses, 
the original owners of the lungs. They are in another 
world, Invisible witnesses do not furnish visible testimony. 
If these original owners were summoned back and put on 
the witness stand they would probably swear that they had 
stained and discolored these identical lungs by soaking them 
in alcohol long before they died. 


Let us give some evidence that challenges contradiction. 
Coal miners work in an atmosphere filled with coal dust. 
Each one of them inhales more of the particles of coal 
every day than is inhaled in a month’s time by the average 
person living in the smoky city of Chicago. If an autopsy 
were held on any of the dead bodies of coal miners their 
lungs would be shown, in almost every instance, to be black- 
ened by the discoloration of carbon constantly inhaled 
in their occupation during life. But, wonderful to relate, 
coal miners who breathe this “poison” and whose lungs are 
blackened by it are among the healthiest of men. 

es te * 

The vital statistics, published by the United States gov- 
ernment and running back for a long period of years, show 
that the mortality from tuberculosis and from throat diseases 
among coal miners is much lower than the average percent- 
ages of death from these diseases in nearly every other oc- 
cupation. These national statistics on vitality can be seen 
and consulted in our public library. These statistics, and 
the authentic and valuable testimony that they afford, inform 
us that coal miners suffer less from consumption of the 
lungs and from diseases of the throat than farmers and farm 
laborers working and living in the pure country air, free 
from smoke and coal dust. Here is a paradox calling for 
explanation, 

If the coal miners, who inhale such vast quantities of pul- 
verized coal, are so healthy and free from tuberculosis, there 
must be a responsible and remedial cause for their immunity 
from the ravages of this terrible plague. We are irre- 
sistibly forced to the conclusion that this cause is none 
other than the sanitary effects of carbon taken into their 
lungs, which kills the bacilli of that dread disease and which 
filters and purifies the air inhaled in respiration, If those 
who sleep out in the open air at night were to go down to 
the coal mines and take the carbon cure they would be 
sure to obtain relief. 

I know that some of the doctors will disagree with me, 
as they disagree with one another on almost every subject 
under the sun. Yet every prominent physician, skilled in the 
healing art, will agree in the axiom that carbon, in one form 
or another, is a most valuable sanitary agent. It is one of 
the very best disinfectants known to the science of medicine. 
Most of the practitioners of the profession administer as a 
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remedy for tuberculosis the oil of smoke known under the 
name of creosote. Carbon pills are given for stomach 
troubles. As is known by everyone, carbolic acid, which is 
a product of the distillation of coal, is one of the very best 
of germicides. Germs hostile and injurious to animal life 
as well as to vegetable life are effectively destroyed by the 
agency of carbon in one form or another. Putrid water 
is made pure and healthy when filtered through carbon. 
Clothing, infected with deadly germs of contagious disease, 
are cleansed and purified by smoke. Respirators invented 
by the great scientists, Pasteur and Tyndall, have carbon 
as their chief medium of purifying the germ-laden air pass- 
ing through them. But why multiply proofs to demonstrate 
and illustrate the health producing and health preserving 
qualities of carbon. 

The black soot, or carbon, escaping into the air and 
forming clouds above us serves to destroy myriads of float- 
ing germs that hover over our heads. The clouds of soot 
are simply vast filters through which the germ-laden air is 
strained of much of the poison and pollution of bacteria. 
The soot simply slaughters these pestilential germs that our 
doctors tell us, in the scientific and exact language of the 
profession, are ‘‘microscopic fungi, or schezomycetes of the 
achlorophyllous division of the schizosporeae.” For some 
time I have been digging into medical books and consulting 
authorities, and have gained much useful knowledge. 

For argument’s sake let us grant that smoke is injurious 
to health, and that it is a great sanitary evil. On this pre- 
mise it would then appear that if we multiply the amount of 
smoke in our city we multiply disease, provided other condi- 
tions would remain the same. But our statistics show that 
the smokier the air of Chicago becomes, from the rapid 
increase in the number of factories and of our other in- 
dustries using coal, the healthier we are. 

{ * * * 


The health department of Chicago will perhaps say that 
smoke, shutting out the rays of the sun, does much seri- 
ous harm. This argument must be taken with caution. It 
is a groundless alarm in its application to smoke, We all 
know, of course, that we cannot live without sunlight. It ts 
not necessary, however, that we have perpetual sunshine. 
The great Creator did not so intend. The sun does not 
shine at night, nor does it shine on rainy days, and yet we 
are all alive. The beams of the sun are denied man fully half, 
of his time here below. Lut, after all, the floating carbon 
aids the sun's rays in germ destruction, 

It is a significant fact that smoky cities of this country, 
and of other countries, are among the healthiest of all cities. 
Pittsburg, covered by a perpetual pall of smoke, is classed 
as one of the healthiest cities in the world. I remember, 
when a boy, that during an epidemic of cholera, physicians 
ordered coal fires built in the public streets to destroy the 
virus of this disease and for the purification of the air 
poisoned by pestilence. 

It is true that the inhalation of coal dust may cause 
some little irritation of the throat, but this is a trifling mat- 
ter compared with the sanitary benefits otherwise obtained. 
But still it is proclaimed that combustion of coal united with 
carbon is poisonous and deadly. This charge is not true, in 
its intended sense. It is well known that gases emanating 


from the combustion of anthracite coal, which is quite free’ 


from soot, are more noxious and harmtul than the gases 
emanating from the combustion of soft coal. The fumes of 
hard coal taken into the lungs are frequently the cause of 
death, but, as a matter of fact, very few people inhale the 
gases that escape from smoking chimneys. These gases are 
so light that they shoot up in the air with the velocity of a 
bullet discharged from a gun. Therefore the gas argument 
should be wholly eliminated from the discussion of the sani- 
tary or insanitary effects of soft coal smoke. The offending 
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element, which causes the chief outcry, is simply soot, which 
is mainly carbon. 

The soot, containing fine particles of coal, may, as I 
have already stated, cause some little irritation in the throat, 
but it should be remembered that dust blown from the pub- 
lic streets causes as much, and even more, irritation, and is 
an agency of introducing into the system microbes of dis- 
eases, as this dust is often impregnated with poisonous germs 
that do most serious harm. This injury, however, is in part 
counteracted by the germ destroying influence of pure car- 
bon. Certain scoffers, of course, and the prejudiced and in- 
credulous smoke reformers, will probably repudiate these 
scientific theories. But reasoning this subject either by the 
processes of deduction or induction, we reach the same 
sound conclusion, that carbon is good for us when taken in 
proper doses, 
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Now, let not this logic be met by ridicule, by lampoons, 
by cartoons, or by abuse—the last resorts of weak causes— 
but by the fair and legitimate methods of correct reasoning, 
such as I here employ. There is no truer science than that 
science founded on the facts of man’s experience. This in- 
ductive science totally disproves all the speculations and 
false theories that some of our well meaning but misguided 
philanthropists who pose as authorities on this subject, and 
who in their accusations are charging that smoke is ap- 
palling in poisoning our atmosphere and imperiling the gen- 
eral health of the people. It is about time for these men 
to cool off, and to keep cool, and stop all this needless 
clamor and these false alarms. Our health department 
proclaims in its many reports that Chicago is one of the 
healthiest large cities on the face of the earth. Why then 
this alarm and this foolish fear? 

Now, let us take a glance at the effects of smoke on the 
valuation of property, and consider whether, on economic 
grounds, it deserves the anathemas hurled against it. Chi- 
cago has become a great manufacturing center. It is a vast 
workshop, fabricating articles of use and comfort for home 
requirements and for shipment abroad. Irom a commercial 
city of fifty vears ago it has taken rank as one of the largest 
cities, both in the volume and value of its manufactories. 
This manufacturing growth has brought with it a corre- 
sponding increase in both population and wealth, To many 
causes are due the credit for these gratifying and wonderful 
results, 

None of these causes has contributed so much in value 
or in influence as the abundance and cheapness of our IIli- 
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nois coal. England, as everyone knows, has been for cen- 
turies the great workshop of Europe by reason of its abun- 
dance of cheap fuel. Its great manufacturing industries 
rest upon this foundation. But Chicago has cheaper fuel 
than any city in England. Our cheap Illinois coal is sup- 
plied to our mills and factories at a less price than coal can 
be bought at any colliery in Great Britain. This great ad- 
vantage and this blessing of nature have attracted here 
capital that is invested in rolling mills, factories and other 
industrial plants. If the smoke reformers will not drive 
them away, fresh capital in huge volume will seek further 
investment in Chicago and in its environments. We will 
soon have a continuous chain of factories and rolling mills 
filling up all the intervening space now lying between the 
city proper and the town of Gary. Steel and iron can prob- 
ably be made cheaper here than in Pittsburg. Is it wise then 
to make war upon these great industries by hostile efforts to 
compel compliance with unreasonable smoke ordinances? 
* ok * 

A former chief inspector of smoke told me on one occa- 
sion not long ago that if the smoke ordinance were fully 
enforced it would close down nine out of ten factories in 
Chicago, Our factories, that owe their establishment and 
their growth mainly to the use of cheap Illinois coal, have 
increased the general value of our property to a fabulous 
degree. The small incidental loss from smoke that increases 
our laundry bills and that stains with soot some of our 
property, is quite insignificant when compared with the 
enormous gain in values created by our factories and other 
smoking industries. 

This economic charge of the general indictment against 
smoke is largely the charge of gross exaggeration. Of 
course the manufacturers and pretty much everyone else 
agree that the volume of smoke shall be kept within limits 
consistent with reasonable demands and just expectations. 


T. N. KOEHLER, Pres. Ss. A. KOEHLER, Beoy. 
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The owners of the 17,000 smoking plants in our city are try- 
ing, with very rare exceptions, to comply as far as is in 
their power with the regulations of a hard ordinance. Those 
who are at the head and front of our anti-smoke crusades 
say that smoke is unnecessary and that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to suppress it. This is not so; it is most diffi- 
cult. It can and should be abated as far as possible, con- 
sistent with the protection of our vast interests. 
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The problem of complete combustion of coal, simple as it 
appears, has never yet been solved. There are varying and 
complex conditions to be dealt with. Among these varying 
conditions are the height and construction of chimneys and 
smokestacks; the character and capacity of furnaces, the 
sort of coal used, the amount of load to be raised, the regu- 
larity or irregularity of this load and various and number- 
less other difficulties. In certain cases conditions are such 
that this trouble is largely overcome. But when a certain 
comparatively non-smoking chimney is pointed out as an ex- 
ample, and when it is proclaimed that all other chimneys 
can be made to perform like satisfactory service, the claim 
and the reasoning are faulty. 

England for 600 years has tried by innumerable parlia- 
mentary acts to suppress smoke in London, but London still 
continues a smoky city. Some three years ago I ascended 
the cupola of St. Paul's and saw smoke floating over that 
great city in every direction. The famous Welsh coal, gen- 
erally used in London, emits much less volatile matter and 
has much less soot than our Illinois coal, but still London, 
in spite of this and everything else, is a smoky city. Smoke 
prevention societies have been for many centuries battling 
for a smokeless London. They have accomplished much, 
but the London fog, caused by smoke, veils and often 
shrouds in Cimerian darkness this British metropolis. This 
problem has defied the edicts of parliament, the efforts of 
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smoke prevention societies, and has baffled the inventions of 
both science and art, 

It is to be hoped that our literary and other smoke re- 
formers of Chicago will succeed where all the rest of the 
world has failed and they will solve the problem that has 
defied the ingenuity and genius of Watt and Farraday and 
all the renowned inventors of both Europe and America. 
When these gentlemen succeed in squaring the circle, in 
finding perpetual motion, they will then succeed in solving 
the question of perfect combustion and of smoke suppres- 
sion. This subject calls for sane and wise treatment and 
cannot be advanced by spasmodic or other sentimental cru- 
sades. Chicago is a great workshop and cannot, with either 
profit or advantage, be turned into a picture gallery. The 
discussion of the artistic features of this great subject must 
be deferred for a future time. 

* * 

Let me say in conclusion that the drastic measures advo- 
cated for the enforcement of an ordinance that would be 
most despotic and ruinous if carried out to the letter are not 
tither sane or wise measures. The decision a few months 
ago on a test smoke question in the Supreme Court of our 
state, points out a sensible way of dealing with this ques- 
tion. Certain of the judges of our municipal court seem 
to set this decision at defiance. To an onlooker it seems 
that justice in this case holds the scales with eyes blinded by 
personal and popular prejudice. 

Is it right that men building up the business of our city, 
who are creating capital, who are employing labor and who 
are contributing so much to the public good, shall be 
dragged before our courts like common criminals and fined 
and insulted and humiliated simply because of their inability 
to do the impossible? Most of these men have put in smoke 
consumers and have tried every device within their reach 


O. L. Gazarson, President H. H. Tayzor, Sec. and Treas, 
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and have done everything within ‘their power to prevent 
smoke and comply with the demands of the coal inspection 
department. 

Women belonging to art societies are now asked to form 
into companies and brigades and swoop down upon the own- 
ers of 17,000 smoking chimneys. This thing ts being car- 
ried too far. It is time to cry out against it and to call a 
halt. There are many pernicious evils from which we are 
made to suffer quite as much as from the smoke eyil. One 
of the very worst of these evils is the evil of intermeddling 
in the legitimate affairs of other people. From officious and 
mischievous busybodies, good Lord, deliver us. 

It would be an added blessing if we had more smoke in 
the sense of a result of starting up our idle factories, so as 
to give employment to thousands of idle men and an op- 
portunity to them to earn decent support for their wives and 
children and those dependent upon them. These smoke re- 
formers must be crazy. There is nothing the matter with 
carbon. Carbon is healthy. Carbon is helping to make our 
city rich, Carbon is king. 


RECEIVER MUST HAVE UNION MINERS. 


Judge J. V. Bourland, in appointing a receiver for the 
Hiawatha Smokeless Coal Company of Coaldale, Ark., 
ordered that the receiver employ none but union men in the 
mine or sell the mine, Judge Bourland stated at a banquet 
of the Arkansas State Federation of Labor here some 
months ago that he would never grant an injunction against 
a labor union in the interests of a corporation. 

The Dickinson coal interests of West Virginia have 
given H. H. Rogers’ new railway, the Virginian, a contract 
for 1,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 


al Company 


Peabody Coal 


GENERAL OFFICES 


American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pawnee, Illinois 
Sherman, Illinois 
Nokomis, Illinois 


Shawnee, Ohio 
Sullivan, Indiana 
Marion, Illinois 


MINES 


C.M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Sele Ageats for the predwots of the 


UNITED COAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christopher, Franklin County, til. 
Mecca, Indiana, 
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GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON WALNUT BLOCK 
vem COAL POCUCersS — vasieo caro 
Hl. N TAYLOR, General Manager | 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


|SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


‘THIRD VEIN COAL 


EXCLUUSIVELY 
Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO PRINCIPAL OFFICE | 


1 Suite 705-715 Old Colony Bldg.. 293 Dearborn St.. Chicago. Ill. | 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
General Office, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. &. J. Moutgomery, General Coal Agent. 
RBar SOPH aan thera Ree AFG A ARESY PEt aarne, — URGA a Fy M- Curt: Rewene Manaaer, 6 Ob Colony Bulting 
BUFFALO—D. L. Je, Salee Agen t, Prudent tla! Bullding. NEAPOLIs { J: H. Sessions, N.W. Salea Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 
eat specs TW. B.Smith L Reading Terminal. 


Coughlin, City and les Agent. 
BALTIMORE—T. HP Gaseaenlns Cy re reaeuther’ ime nice 7 


THE C. REIss Ww: COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


ANTHRACITE, YOUGHIOGHENY, DAS eae ee oe and GAS, 
POWELL’S KUN, HOCKING VALLE 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLINT, PO OCAHONTAS and CANNEL. 


DOCKS: Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Ashland and Superior, Wis., and oarey Mich. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 
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The Most Important Book 


Relating to Coal Production and Use is 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages, 16 by 18 Inches; Handsomely Bound 


Contains Authentic, Indispensable Data for 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Kentucky, Iowa and Missourt 


Names and locations of all coal mines, with all railroad 
connections; names and addresses of all operators; coal 
railroads, with lists of operators thereon; coal railroads. 
with lists of mines thereon. Arranged alphabetscally under 
each head for instant reference. 25 full-page maps, 3 
double-page maps, showing location and tonnage of every 
mine in the seven states. 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention 
Scores of Illustrations 


Considered more fully than ever before. Best types of 
boilers illustrated in detail. Coal analysiz, geological data 
and much other information from latest sources. Greatest 
value ever offered at $5.00, Address, enclosing price, 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, l104 Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 


THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoisting Engines, 
16-inch x 18-inch to 34-inch x 60-inch 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS 3 
imoorporated Ask for catalogue and prices, Ketablished 1857 


| COAL SCREEN WEBS 


Riddles 
Miners’ 
Candie- 
sticks 


Coal Operators Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. iis 


ORGANIZED JANVARY 24, 1895 
INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Losses” Oar Mette 


OFFICERS 


OAS. H.SEYBT, Pres. B.N. TAYLOR, Vice-Presa. CHARLES V. HICKOX, Becy 
& M. DALZELL. Pecan, GEORGE C. HICKOX, Gen’l Agent 


DIRECTORS 
M. DALZELL, 8 Valley CoalCo. CHAS. 4.8 T. lids 
Pa 9 Bre, ley FL H. SEYBT, Consolidated Coa! Co, 


GARRIS8ON,B arey Com Eiron CoA! TAYLOR, Big 4 Wilmington 1 Co. 
. SWEET, C. W. & V. 1 Co. GLENN W.TRAER, Cont. StasesCoalCo, 


QHAS ABTARNE. West End O-s'Co, __ J. D. PETERS, Chicago@Cavt'De Coal 
“B BIMPSON. Consolida: aa 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 


Booklet 
Solves : : Giving 
the : “Full 
Problem Details 


of - : and 
Uniform : es Illustra- 
and a tions 
Proper on 
Lubrication 7 Application 


SEES 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Ha es 


PHILLIPS MINE AND MILL SUPPLY Co, fisse-_ 
SOUTH 24TH AND MARY STREETS, PITTSBURGH, PA of... . 


WINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS: 
SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


Is the MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Gnar- 
anteed not to get out of order—Capacity Unlimited. 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handled 
by the Phillips Dumps Already Installed 


PHILLIPS PATENT AUTOMATIC CROSSOVER Can DUMP, LET US SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


By U 
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WASHED SLACK 


Rumors are heard of the organization of a new coal 
company to have headquarters in Oskaloosa, Ia. 

After several months’ tunneling a three-foot vein of coal 
has been struck in the Clallam coal mine at Clallam Bay, 
Wash. 

Coal found on the north shores of Lake Superior is not 
regarded as commercially profitable by the Minnesota de- 
partment of mines. 

The coal mine at Tovington, IIl., at 240 feet passed 
through a three-foot vein of coal and five feet of fire clay, 
at 870 feet they struck five-foot vein of coal and 18 inches 
of terra cotta clay, at goo feet they struck eight foot of coal 
and a good vein of fire clay. 

The first of the 500 barges to be built by the West 
Kentucky Coal Company have been launched and here- 
after it is expected that two will be launched a week. It is 
probable that a permanent barge building plant will be main- 
tained on the Tennessee River. 

Wholesale coal dealers of Omaha will file a protest be- 
fore the Interstates Commerce commission through the 
traffic bureau of the Commercial club against the advance 
in coal rates from East St. louis to Omaha, amounting to 
20 cents per ton over the present rates. 

Coal operators of the Hocking valley are scanning with 
nich alarm the reports of the tonnage of coal being shipped 
this winter and spring by the railroads of West Virginia. 
With the coal business at the lowest point for years in Ohio, 
West Virginia shows a steady increase. 

Improvement is noticed in the Connellsville coke region. 
Telegraph and telephone operators say they have been busier 
than in months previously. Operators say the limit of the 
hard times has been passed, that the tide is turning and 
that things will grow better gradually from now on. 

President G. L. Clausen of the New Haven Coal Mining 
Company, who has had charge of the work of construction 
at Albert Lea, Minn., has completed his work in Owosso. 
resigned as head of the company and returned to his home 
in Chicago. His successor has not yet been chosen. 

The Stoot Briquetting Company, which recently pur- 
chased a site for a plant at Superior, Wis., is now erecting 
the coal bins necessary to the outfitting of the property. It 
is stated that the plant will be ready for operations Aug. 1 
and that it will be putting out briquets for fuel purposes 
in the fall. 

The miners employed at the Canada West Coal Co.'s col- 
lieries at Taber, Alberta, are on strike. The coal operators 
met a deputation of the miners, Saturday, to draw up a 
new agreement, President Sherman of the district being 
present. The men demanded a closed shop, which the 
operators refused. 

From the discovery of petroleum in Pennsylvania at the 
beginning of the Civil War until the present time the in- 
dustry has exported illuminating and other refined oils to 
the value of about $3,000,000,000, which is within 10 per 
cent of all the actual money of all kinds possessed by all 
the people of the United States. 

Kentucky coal operator: are said to be negotiating with 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company for a contract to 
supply the road with all of its coal. If terms are agreed 
upon mines on the Illinois Central Railroad in Kentucky 
will enjoy real prosperity, for it will require the entire out- 
put to supply the demand of the big system. 


Coal operators of Ohio have joined their fellows of 
Pennsylvania in fighting to get the section providing for 
reciprocity in the coal trade between the United States and 
Canada restored to the pending tariff measure. 


Missouri coal operators say the new railroad schedule 
will operate in favor of the Illinois mines and permit them to 
put coal into Kansas City and other state markets cheaper 
than the Missouri coal. 


Secking shelter from rain in the mouth of an abandoned 
coal mine along the Alleghany Valley Railroad near Salts- 
burg, Pa., John Snowden of Toronto, Ohio, was killed and 
aR Garren overcome by gas fumes, is in a critical con- 
dition, 


O. A. Ford and Frank A. Peacock of Portland, Me., 
have discovered a process of manufacturing synthetical coal, 
which it is claimed by all the chemists will take the place of 
the fuels now in use, when the latter have become ex- 
hausted., 

William H. Woods filed a bill in equity at Pittsburg, Pa., 
against the Pittsburg Coal Company and the United Coal 
Company asking an injunction to restrain the latter com- 
pany from mining coal from land owned by him in Elizabeth 
township, 

Waynesburg, Pa., capitalists have obtained 30-day op- 
tions on 1,000 acres of cual in South Franklin township just 
south of Washington, at $200 an acre. The projecting 
of a trolley line from Waynesburg to Washington through 
the territory prompted activity. 

Charles P. Bierach, a well-known citizen of the county, 
and formerly a leading business man in the city, was killed 
in a runaway accident, near his home south of Pleasure 
Ridge Park, Louisville, Ky. He was in the coal business 
40 vears before retiring a few years ago. 

The Ohio Fuel Supply Company of Columbus has de- 
cided that it will have some share in the great Basil-Balti- 
more gas field, which has been opened by the Columbus 
Gas and Fuel Company, and has secured some leases close 
to the big wells of the other Columbus company. 


Announcement is made today that the business of the 
National Coal and Supply Company has been consolidated 
with that the of Day Coal Company and in the future all 
business will be conducted in the name and from the office 
and yards of the Day Coal Company at Sioux City, Ia. 

While giving his fireman a lift on a coal train at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Conductor Levi Miller shoveled his month’s 
wages, $98, into the firebox. Miller, to stoke the fire, threw 
off his coat, and not until he put it on again did he notice 
that his wallet had fallen out, and unnoticed he had shoveled 
it into the fire, 

Gilbert D. Preston, president of the Interstate Coal and 
Coke Company, shot and killed himself at his home in 
Columbus, O. For twenty years Preston was connected 
with the Johnson Coal Mining Company and later with the 
Loraine Coal and Dock Company. With other local men 
he formed the Interstate Company. ‘ 

John M. Roan, formerly general manager of mines for 
the Sunday Creek Company but now in charge of the de- 
velopment of the coal properties around Dante, Va., owned 
by the Cumberland syndicate, says that the coal properties 
around Dante are the greatest in the south and that the 
demand is strong cnough to take all the coal which is be- 
ing mined. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Conferences Between Representatives of Illinois Coal Operators Association and Illinois Mine Workers 
Result in Agreement to Mutually Support Two Measures Only, Other Pending 
Bills to Go to Proposed Mine Investigation Commission. 


Legislation affecting the coal mining industry is in a 
much more satisfactory shape at Springfield as a result of 
conferences between representatives of the Illinois Coal Op- 
erators’ Association and the legislative committee of the 
United Mine Workers of Illinois during the past week. On 
Thursday a definite understanding was reached by the repre- 
sentatives of the operators with the Miners’ legislative com- 
mittee and with Speaker Shurtleff and Mr. Terrill, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mine and Mining, that the 
Senate Bill amending the Miners’ Qualification Act will be 
allowed to pass; and that in consideration thereof a bill 
may be enacted constituting a mining commission, This 
conimission is to be composed of three miners and three 
operators, to be named by the respective organizations and 
appointed by the governor, together, with three other men 
not identified or affiliated with or dependent upon either 
side or in political life, to be appointed by the governor. 
The commission will report to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and it is agreed that all other mining bills 
now pending or which may be introduced shall be referred 
to this commission. The House Committee on the same day 
reported out unanimously the bill increasing the compensa- 
tion of members of the State Mining Board. 

This greatly simplifies the situation, and is satisfactory 
to all parties. lollowing is the text of the bill which will 
be introduced to establish the Mining Investigation Commis- 
sion of the state of Illinois, prescribing its powers and 
duties, and making an appropriation for its support: | 


Be it enacted by the people of the state of [llinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: 


Section 1. That a commission be established to be 
known as the Mining Investigation Commission of the state 
of Illinois, consisting of three coal mine owners and three 
coal miners nominated by the respective organization of 
both interests affected and appointed by the governor, to- 
gether with three qualified men, no one of whom shall be 
identified or affiliated with the interests of either the mine 
owners or coal miners or dependent upon the patronage or 
good will of either, nor in political life, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor. Each member of the said com- 
mission shall have “equal authority, power and voting 
strength in considering and acting upon any matters which 
may be brought to the attention of the commission and on 
which the commission may act and the said commission 
shall have power and authority to investigate the methods 
and conditions of mining coal in the state of Illinois with 
special reference to the safety of human lives and property 
and the conservation of the coal deposits. 

Sec. 2. In making any investigation as contemplated in 
this act, said commissioners shall have the power to issue 
subpoenas for the attendance of witnessses, which shall be 


under the seal of the commission and signed by the chair- 
man or secretary of said commission: In case any person 
shall willfully fail or refuse to obey such subpoena, it shall 
be the duty of the circuit court of any county, upon applica- 
tion of the said commissioners, to igsue an attachment for 
such witness, and compel such witness to attend before the 
commissioners, and give his testimony upon such matters 
as shall be lawfully required by such commissioners ; and the 
said court shall have the power to punish for contempt, as 
in other cases of refusal to obey the process and order of 
such court. The fees of witnesses shall be the saime as in 
courts of record and shall be paid out of the appropriation 
hereinafter made. And upon order duly entered of record 


“by the said commission any one or more members of the 


said commission shall be empowered to take testimony 
touching the matters within the jurisdiction of the said com- 
mission and report the same to the said commission. Said 
commission shall have power and are authorized to adopt 
a seal and to make such rules not inconsistent with or con- 
trary to law for the government of proceedings before it, 
as it may deem proper and shall have the same power to 
enforce such rules and to preserve order and decorum in its 
presence as is vested by the common law or statute of this 
state in any court of genera] jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Said commission shall meet at the State Capitol 
Building in Springfield on the second Tuesday after notice 
of their appointment and shall immediately elect a chairman 
and secretary from among their number, one of whom shall 
be a coal mine owner and the other a coal miner. Said 
commission shall cause a record to be kept of all its pro- 
ceedings. Five members of the said commission shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but a less 
number than a quorum may adjourn the meetings of the 
commission from time to time. Meetings of the said com- 
mission, other than called meetings as provided for herein, 
may be held at such times and places within the state of 
Iilmois, as may be fixed by the said commission. A meet- 
ing of the said commission shall be held upon the written 
request of any three members of the said commission signed 
by them and delivered to the secretary, who shall, upon re- 
ceipt of such request, notify each member of said commis- 
sion by mai] of such meeting so to be held, and the time and 
place thereof. And no such meeting shall be held less than 
five days after the mailing of notice of the said meeting to 
the members of said commission by the secretary. Such 
called meetings shall be held either in Springfield or 
Chicago. 

Sec. 4. Said commission shall report to the governor 
and to the General Assembly at its next regular session, sub- 
mitting so far as they have unanimously agreed a proposed 
revision of coal mining laws of the state, together with such 
other recommendations as to the commission shall seem fit 
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and proper, relating to coal mining in the state of THlinois. 
And where there 1s not unanimous agreement upon any 
recommendation there shall be submitted in like manner 
separate reports embodying the recommendations of any 
one or more members of the said commission, which said 
reports shall each set forth in detail the recommendation 
of the commissioner or commissioners signing said report 
and shall embody his or their respective reasons for such 
recommendation and his or their objections to the reports 
of other members of the commission. 

Sec. 5. The members of said commission appointed 
upon nomination as aforesaid, shall receive no compensation 
for their services. The remaining three members of the 
commission shall receive as compensation for their services 
the sum of $——— per day for each day actually employed 
by them as such commissioners. AI] members of the said 
commission shall be reimbursed for their actual expenses 
incurred in and about the actual work of such commission, 


“Improper supervision in coal mines and lack of disci- 
pline in the men employed, is the cause of almost all mine 
explosions,” declared Prof. N. W. Lord, director of the 
School of Mines at the Ohio State University, and consult- 
ing chemist for the government testing station at Pittsburg, 
in an address before the Engineers’ Club of Columbus. 


“As long as three-fourths of the miners employed in the 
coal mines are foreigners, and cannot speak the language 
of this country, just so long will there be explosions,” con- 
tinued Prof. Lord. There are also numerous men employed 
in the mines who present certificates as full-fledged miners, 
and who use open lamps, foad coal, and ‘shoot,’ who never 
saw a coal mine six months before. These are the men who 
take the chances and who are sometimes responsible for the 
‘big mine disasters which startle the country. 

“There is lack of discipline which is startling. There 
seems first to be little supervision, and second there is a lack 
of respect for authority. In one mine which was blown 
up not long ago, and in which’ more than 600 lives were 
lost, the manager told me 32 languages were spoken, and 
those who spoke other languages than English outnum- 
bered the English speaking miners five to one. No wonder 
a foreman has to talk with his hands, and no wonder the 
foreigner does not understand instructions. 

“The system now seems to be to replace skilled practical 
miners with foreign laborers who are unskilled. To my 
mind, the proper method to prevent mine explosions is to re- 
quire obedience to orders. There should be rigid discipline 
from the manager or superintendent on down to his foreman 
and men. Foremen and inspectors should be employed in 
larger numbers. 

“Operators do not want their mines blown up. There 
is too much at stake for them to stop at precautions to pre- 
vent a serious disaster. It is the labor question which 
causes the trouble. 

“Explosions figure very largely in every mine. They are 
liable to occur in any mine at any time. But explosions 
account for only a small number of deaths ina mine. There 
are other causes too numerous to mention, but the United 
States stands at the bottom of the list for deaths caused 
by mine explosions, The table of the five principal mining 
countries in the world, showing the death rate by explo- 
sions for every thousand miners employed, is as follows: 
France, .o91: Belgium, 1; Great Britain, 1.28; Germany, 
2.06, and the United States, 3.39. ‘ 


IMPROPER SUPERVISION CAUSES MINE EXPLOSIONS 
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Said commission may appoint a stenographer or clerk and 
such other employes as are necessary, and shall fix their 
compensation and may incur such other expenses as are 
properly incidental to the work of the commission. 

Sec, 6. The sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,- 
000) is hereby appropriated for postage, stationery, clerical 
and expert services, and incidental traveling expenses of 
the commission, and the per diem of members as herein 
authorized, and the auditor of public accounts is hereby 
authorized to draw his v.arrant for the foregoing amount, 
or any part thereof, in payment of any expenses, charges or 
disbursements authorized by this act, on order of this com- 
mission, signed by its chairman, attested by its secretary, 
and approved by the governor, The State Board of Con- 
tracts is hereby authorized and directed to provide all nec- 
essary printing for the Mining Investigation Commission, 
and testimony taken by it shall be reported in full and may 
be published from time to time by the commission. 


“The primary causes of explosion are explosive gas, dust, 
or both combined, or fire damp. Natural gas filled with air 
is fire damp and under certain conditions will explode. 
Coal gas or air will not explode unless set off. The ‘Wolf’ 
lamp will detect the presence of a large accumulation of fire 
damp but is almost useless where it is scattered, and for 
that reason often a fire boss will encounter great quantities 
of gas at one time which will not cause damage, and again 
not discover any, on account of it being scattered, and later 
there is an explosion, 

“Watering the accumulated coal dust is a good thing if 
properly done. Water should be sprayed on the dust, the 
walls, floors and coal, but if it is poured on ffom a tank only 
once or twice a week it will do no more good than if water 
were poured on a duck’s back. There is bound to be dust, 
no matter how carefully it is taken care of. The air should 
i warmed and saturated before being sent through the 

ans, 

“Explosions, again, are caused by careless miners, who, 
to make more money for themselves, go to extremes in the 
face of danger. They ‘shoot’ coal with black powder or 
they fill up the holes with coal dust to give the explosion 
force, or they shoot up instead of down, as they should be 
required to do. In Illinois, for instance, they tried a system 
of shooting coal by skilled men. When word was given the 
miners would leave the mine and only the shooters would 
stay. They were supposed to know their business, and yet 
in 1905 82 men lost their lives, while in 1901 only three 
were killed. And all of these men were skilled shooters.” 


WOMEN IN GERMAN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, states 
that the total number of female students inscribed in the 
German technical high schools this term is 1,230, divided as 
follows: Hanover, 348; Stuttgart, 292; Brunswick, 190; 
Dresden, 145; Darmstadt, 108; Karlsruhe, 75; Berlin, 52: 
Munich, 19; Dantzig, 1. Of the total, 14 are matriculated, 
8 being at Stuttgart, of whom 4 study mathematics and 
natural sciences, 2 general courses, and 1 each architecture 
and pharmacy. Four are matriculated at Karlsruhe, 2 tak- 
ing the general courses and 1 each architecture and chemis- 
try. One is matriculated at Dresden, taking the general 
courses, and 1 at Darmstadt, studying architecture. Two 
ladies are recorded as “auditors” (Zuhoerer) at Dresden, 
1 studying architecture and 1 taking the general courses. 
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THE COKING POWER OF COAL 


In order to ascertain the nature of the substances in- 
fluencing the capacity of certain coals to furnish hard and 
compact coke, O. Boudouard, relates in a paper before the 
Academy des Sciences, France, he studied the action of a 
number of solvents on a good coking Belgian coal. The 


results showed that only three reagents are at all suitable— 
nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, the dehydrating 
influence of which on hydro-carbons is sufficiently energetic 
to carbonize them completely; and Schweitzer’s reagent, 
which dissolves the cellulose constituents of the coal. 

Coals are chemical aggregations of unknown constitu- 
tion, their formation from the vegetable residues of a past 
geological epoch having probably, in early stages, been an- 
alogous to those now observable in the decomposition of 
large quantities of vegetable matter. Since humic acid does 
not exist ready-formed in coking coals, whereas this acid is 
always found in coals that have become oxidized and lost 
their coking power, it is natural to seek for the origin 
of that acid in the carbohydrates of the coal, especially the 
cellulose. The composition of the humic acids obtained 
from different coals has already been shown to be analogous 
to that of the corresponding acids from sugar or peat. 
Moreover, it is highly propane that the hydrocarbon sub- 
stances giving rise to the formation of humic acid do not 
exist in their simplest form in fuels, but in a state of ex- 
tensive condensation or polymerization, through destructive 
processes through which the vegetable matter has passed, 
the chief characteristic of the whole series of the decomposi- 
tion products of vegetable tissue being the accumulation 
of carbon at the expense of the hydrogen and oxygen. 
Hence, there is small prospect of finding any large quantity 
of carbohydrates in coal, these substances having been more 
or less completely transformed. 

The following table shows the results obtained with 
Bruay smithy coals IIT. and IV., and “34-gras” V., which 
furnish compact hard coke, and do not contain any humid 
acid in their original state, whereas, after oxidation, this 
acid is present, and the coal yields a pulverized coke: 

Coal. Treatment. Coke. Ash. Vol. mat. 


Hi—Natural oss. .ccavs ss 70.51 4.64 24.85 
I—With KHO, 5% and 


Appear. of coke. 
Compact, turgid. 


DY do tr iO SEIS IG HER 73,21 5.64 21.15 Compact, turgid. 
2—With hot concen- 
trated Gc aac. 73.13 367 23.2. Compact, friable. 
3—With  Schweitzer’s 
feawenti/ hs). act. sis 73.64 4.19 92.17 Dusty. 
NWeoNatiural pease acts vent 79.185 2.675 1814 Compact, turgid. 
1—With KHO, 5% and ‘ 
QS n wad. eevee 78.98 5.49 15.53 Compact, -turgid. 
2—With hot concen- 
trated TtGl ow... s 19,02 2.84 17.64 Compact, friable. 
3—With  Schweitzer’s 
Reagelite rcs! cues 77.31 2.76 19.32 Dusty. 
WE NALral aces arent crest 59.36 3.07 37.57 Compact, turgid. 
1—With KHO, 5% and 
DANY Ne FR rr anterer 61.31 2.46 36.28 Compact, turgid. 
2—With hot concen- 
trated HG. 64.98 1.31 33.74 Compact, turgid. 
3—With Schweitzer’s 
ee ST) een 67.57 8.25 29.38 Dusty. 


This table shows very clearly that if coking coals be 
treated with caustic potash, hot concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and Schweitzer’s reagent in succession, their coking 
power disappears almost entirely. The sample V. also ex- 
hibits a considerable diminution in the proportion of vola- 
tile matter present. 

The peculiar action of Schweitzer’s reagent justifics the 


assumption that the coking power of coal is due to the 
presence of substances derived from cellulose. The addi- 
tion of an excess of acetic acid to the cupric solutions of 
natural coking coals throws down a very small flocculent 
precipitate of a greyish color, and capable of resisting the 
action of concentrated acids, alkalis and organic solvents 
—that is to say, possessing the characteristics of cellulose. 
Furthermore, oxalic acid can be readily detected in the 
products of the oxidation of coal by nitric acid, and in those 
obtained by treating such coals with fused caustic potash. 
On the other hand, it is known that nitric acid will oxidize 
cellulose to furnish oxalic acid as a final product, while 
potash transforms the same substance into oxalic acid and 
methyl aclohol. The cupric solutions form oxidized coals 
will not furnish any precipitate with acetic acid; and the 
ashes of these coals, after treatment with Schweitzer’s re- 
agent, always contain a notable quantity of copper, this 
metal having been combined as copper humate. 

In short, the various organic solvents have little in- 
fluence on the quality of the coke furnished by the spent 
coal; and when the surplus solvents are expelled from the 
solution there remains brown, tarry bodies, the amount of 
which is small, except in the case of pyridin, which solvent 
extracts more than ro per cent. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid has no effect; while concentrated sulphuric and nitric 
acids deprive the coal of its coking power, which is also 
reduced to a considerable extent by fused caustic potash and 
Schweitzer’s reagent. The successive action of aqueous 
caustic potash, concentrated hydrochloric acid and Schweit- 
zer’s reagent, destroys the coking power completely; and 
the explanation of this phenomenon may be sought in the 
solvent power of the cupro-potassic reagent on derivatives 
of cellulose. The humic acid found in oxidized coals that 
will no longer coke is formed by the oxidation of the hydro- 
carbon substances present in a more or less condensed or 
polymerized state in the coal. The fact that anthracites do 
not furnish a compact coke is capable of very simple ex- 
planation, namely, that this class of coal represents a very 
advanced stage of the transformation of the vegetable mat- 
ter, and, therefore, no longer contains any cellulose sub- 
stances, or those of hydrocarbon origin in a state of transi- 
tion. For this reason no trace of humic acid can be detected 
in natural or oxidized anthracites. Finally, it should be 
noted that the quantity of humic acid necessary to deprive 
coal of its coking power is very small, 


BELGIAN IRON AND MACHINERY INDUSTRY. 


Consul H. Abert Johnson, writing from Liege, in re- 
gard to the iron and machinery trade in Belgium says: “Out 
of 41 blast furnaces in Belgium only 33 are in active opera- 
tion. The 16 furnaces of Luxemburg are al! in blast. At 
Liege 14 out of 18, and in the Province of Hainaut 13 out 
of 20 furnaces are in active operation. In machine con- 
struction manufacturers are decidedly alarmed over the new 
rates which the French tariff commission has proposed. The 
federation of Belgian manufacturers of machinery has been 
active in representing to the Government the serious dam- 
age that the proposed French tariff would produce in the 
Belgian machine industry, and the federation has taken 
steps to cause the Belgian Government to intervene, if pos- 
sible, to prevent such an impending calamity. This protest 
is easily understood when it is realized how absolutely de- 
pendent the industries of this country are on the foreign 
market without which they could not be carried on. 
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Columbus. 
JOAQUIN MILLER 


Behind him tay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For fo, the very stars are gone. 

Brave admiral, speak, what shall | say?" 
“Why, say, Sail on! Sail on, and on!” 


“My men grow mutinoas day by day; 

My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stoat mate thought of home; a spray 

OF salt wave washed his swathy cheek. 
“What shall [ say, brave admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 


“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on, and on!” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate sald; 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Should [ and all my men fall dead, 

These very winds forget their way, 


For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave admiral, speak and say—” 
He said: “Sail on! Sail on, and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness, Ah, that night 
Of all the dark nights! And then a speck— 
Alight! Aight! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag onfuried ! 
it grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! Sail on!" 


THE MINE INVESTIGATION COMMISSION. 


The result of the conferences held between the repre- 
sentatives of the coal operators and the coal miners of the 
state at Springfield is a vindication of the belief of leaders 
on both sides in the coming together of differing elements 
for the achievement of results, In all matters connected 
with labor problems it were folly to declare that either the 
employer or the employe alone should decide what 1s to be 
done in legislation. The right way of settling matters of 
this sort is to settle them after full discussion between the 
parties affected, as in this case, The great need of the 
mining industry in Illinois is a comprehensive and well- 
considered code of mining laws that shall embrace all legis- 
lation heretofore enacted that is good, an elimination of all 
that is bad, and such additional requirements as shall round 
out the whole into a symmetrical and easily understood 
code, free from duplications and contradictions; which not 
only prescribes the penalties and requirements but defines 
all the terms used in the law so that there can be no mis- 
takes. This can only be done by a thorough study of the 
laws by men who have the technical and practical knowl- 
edge acquired by actual experience in mines and with mines. 

With the united support of both miners and operators 
the bill establishing a mine investigation commission should 
pass without serious opposition from any source. It is a 
step forward in the present movement for conserving as far 
as possible the mineral wealth of the state and for protect- 
ing to the utmost the lives of the men in the mines. While 
we may not have reached the point attained by the older 
countries, American learning and skill can easily attain the 
highest standard when Americans make up their minds that 
they will attain it. The right way is the only way to mine 
coal or to mine any other mineral, and that right way is the 
way that will save the greater part of the mineral. And the 
means required myst be the means by which this can be done 
with the least possible waste of material and at the same 
time the greatest safety to the worker. These things a good 
commission can easily bring about, if it be properly sup- 
ported, as doubtless it will be. 


WHERE OPPORTUNITY AWAITS. 


Carl Scholz, manager of the mining department of the 
Rock Island-Frisco lines of railroad, has just issued a map 
of the immense section of country reached and traversed by 
that great system, with special reference to the mineral re- 
sources. It is a long journey to go even from an initial point 
of this system to the furthest point to be reached by a con- 
tinuous journey, but when this map is studied and the 
territory embraced considered, it seems almost beyond the 
possibilities that it has all grown up within the memory of 
millions of living men. The Rock Island-Frisco system 
with its proprietary and auxiliary lines now enables the 
traveler to reach the best sections of Illinois, Indiana. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, and practically 
every state west of the Mississippi River, an empire more 
vast than any of ancient times. 

But extent of country is perhaps of less consequence 
than the character of the country. Looking at this map 
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with that in view, the mind is more impressed than by its 
vastness; yet the amazing wealth held for the coming gen- 
erations is only faintly comprehended. Lines of this rail- 
road run through the heart of the coal fields of Illinois, 
Indiana and Alabama on the east side of the great river; 
and through those of every discovered coal field west of the 
river save the lignite fields of Texas and the mountains of 
western Colorado. These lines, or other lines, pass through 
the center of other mineral fields, including the oil and gas 
fields of the states named, and of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. They reach the great deposits of lead, zinc and 
gypsum; the deposits of salt, iron, copper, granite, asphalt, 
silica, glass, sand, marble, sulphur, potter’s clay, fuller’s 
earth, bauxite, soapstone, manganese, whetstone and Port- 
land cement. 

The centers of future industrial empires are located in 
this vast and wealthy territory, and opportunities, instead of 
being few, are more abundant now than ever before in 
the world’s history. The agricultural resources of the states 
here embraced are not mentioned in this map, but other 
maps cover these. Briefly it may be said that everywhere 
the soil is of such character as to promise all that is needed 
for the up-building of a community engaged in developing 
these mineral resources. There is wealth such as even the 
present generation does not know, and the foundation of a 
million fortunes and a hundred million homes. It is a map 
potent in suggestion and carrying valuable lessons to all 
who can learn them. 


Tennessee has heretofore had a law by which it was for- 
bidden to have more than ninety-nine of the state con- 
victs engaged in any one pursuit, and thus minimize the 
effect of competition with free labor. The General As- 
sembly that has just adjourned paused long enough between 
passing prohibition measures to amend this wholesome law 
and allow as many as 199 convicts to engage in a single 
pursuit. It is not believed that the larger number will be 
supplied except to those engaged in the business of mining 
coal, 


Several very worthy enterprises have been materially as- 
sisted by handsome contributions from citizens of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., over three hundred thousand dollars having 
been raised for the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association to be expended 
in new buildings. It's a good use for the money. Besides, 
after the first day of next July the donors couldn’t spend it 
for drinks without leaving the state, anyway, they say. 


This country annually makes automobiles to the value of 
one hundred and fifty million dollars, while there are made 
furnaces for house heating purposes to the value of twenty- 
five million dollars. This is all wrong; let us have more fur- 
naces; automobiles are well in their place, but they do not 
burn coal. 


If Uncle Sam really needed that twenty-nine millions 
and couldn’t get it he might have dropped a line to the 
Texas officials and secured some valuable information. 


Churches in some of the cities are establishing check 
rooms for the ladies’ hats and require headgear to be 
checked before each service. It is evident that somebody is 


trying to break up Easter services and other large church 
assemblies. 


The Missouri board of railroad commissioners have ex- 
tended the time from May 1 to May 15 for the maximum 
tariff of state coal rates to take effect. There will probably 
be a further hearing on the subject. 


They are using a new and popular “soft” drink in At- 
lanta, Ga., that is known as “Bud.” The officials are sus- 
picious and are charging that Bud is a son of old Mr, 
Weiser. 


Two more kinds of weather have been added to our fifty- 
seven varieties during the past few days in Chicago. 


Did Mr. Thompson know about Mr. Murphy before Mr. 
Murphy raised Mr. Thompson's rent? 


UNITED STATES STEEL BUYS MINES. 


The United States Steel Corporation has acquired con- 
trol of the Little Vermilion coal properties at Georgetown, 
Ill., in the heart of the rich Danville mining district. The 
mine is rated as having a capacity of 3,000 tons a day and 
is considered one of the best coal properties of the state. 
This as well as other recent purchases of coal mines and 
measures in Illinois and Indiana by the steel trust is 
ascribed to an intent to provide a practically inexhaustible 
supply of fuel for the great steel producing plants of the 
corporation at Gary, Hammond and South Chicago. The 
condition of the coal market is satd to have greatly aided 
the trust in the furtherance of this design, Illinois and In- 
diana coal is selling at present at the lowest prices for years, 
and the slump in the business has been marked by the re- 
tirement of several of the smaller firms. In addition to this 
purchase, the Illinois Steel has secured valuable properties 
in and around the Danville district, in the neighborhood of 
the rich Clinton, Ind., coal fields, and is said to have pur- 
chased several thousand acres of coal lands in the southern 
districts of Indiana and Illinois. 


MUST PAY FACE VALUE. 

Miners employed in Kentucky mines are entitled to be 
paid in lawful money bi-monthly for their labor, and em- 
ployers cannot pay in checks which have a reduced value 
when redeemed by the company, declares the Court of Ap- 
peals of that state, The decision was announced in a case 
of the Kentucky Coal Mining Company against Ben J. Mat- 
tingly. The appellee conducted a store which had no ar- 
rangement for handling the metal checks of the company. 
He took in several hundred dollars worth of them, and when 
he presented them for payment the company offered to 
take them at 10 per cent less than their face value. Mat- 
tingly sued to recover the face value of the checks. 


ONLY BLACK POWDER IN KANSAS, 


Kansas operators and miners, at a conference held re- 
cently, to comply with the state law adopted an agreement 
of which one section reads: ‘“There shall be no other ex- 
plosive than black powder used for shooting coal in the 
mines except upon the mutual consent of the pit boss and 
the mine committee who may allow the use of other ex- 
plosives in entries and slopes or places regarded as de- 
ficient and faulty.” 
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FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK 


Warm Praise of the Preacher. 


Dublin produces a type of old woman as peculiar to the 
city as its jaunting cars. 

“Och, Biddy,” says one pronounced specimen to an- 
other as they met in O’Connell street on a Monday morning, 
“were you not down at Arran quay chapel last night to 
hear the sermon?” 

“No jewel, I was not there. 
about ?” 

“Ah, the finest sermon on hell you ivir heard from a 
young priest called Father Clancy, the darlintest young man 
you ivir set eyes on, and him just ordained the other day!” 

“Arrah, go on, woman! What would a young man like 
that know about hell?” 

“Know about hell, is it. He knows more about hell 
than all the priests in Dublin. I declare, if you were listenin’ 
to him, you would think he was born and reared in it.” 


What was the sermon 


Polishing the Pole. 


Pat stood and read the sign over the bootblack stand on 
the West Side, plunged in profound thought. 
“Shine, 5 Cents. Polish, 10 Cents.’ 
He pulled his pipe from his mouth and spat vigorously. 
“Faith,” was his comment, “and they’d be doin’ well to 
char-r-ge double for dagoes, too, I’m thinking.” 


Breaking It Gently. 

Pat had been delegated by his fellow employes to tell 
Mrs. Casey the news of her husband’s accidental death. On 
the way to the Casey home Pat pondered on how to break 
the news to the widow. Finally he hit on what to him 
seemed a most humane way of preparing Mrs. Casey for the 
sad news. 

Knowing the violent hatred which Mrs. Casey as well 
as all loyal Irishmen have for the A. P. A., he said on greet- 
ing the woman; 

“Ah, Mrs. Casey, it is sad news I have to bring you. 
Your husband, Mike, has turned an A, P. A.” 

nee turned A. P. A.! The scoundrel, I hope he is 
dead.” 


The Bishop’s Benediction. 


Bishop Magee was once asked to marry a gentleman 
who was a great whiskey manufacturer in Dublin. The 
bishop felt disinclined to do this, being very much opposed 
to the trade; but, as the gentleman in question had a great 
reputation and was known to be very charitable, the bishop 
eas like to refuse. After the ceremony the bridegroom 
said: 

“I do not know how to thank your lordship. I wish I 
could do something that might be pleasing to you. All I 
can say is, ‘The Lord be with you!’ ” 

The bishop replied, “And with thy spirit!” 


It Was Almost An Invitation. 
“Sure, Casey was a good fellow,” said Pat, speaking 
of a friend who had died. 
“He was that,” replied Mike, “A good fellow was 
Casey.” 
“And a cheerful man was Casey,” said Pat. 


“A cheerful man was Casey, the cheerfulest I ever 
knew,” echoed Mike. 


“Casey was a generous man, too,” said Pat. 

“Generous, you say? Well, I don’t know so much about 
that, Did Casey ever buy you anything?” 

“Well, nearly,” replied Mike, scratching his head. “One 
day he came into Flaherty’s barroom, where me and my 
friends were drinking, and he said to us, ‘Well, men, what 
is jit going to be this time—rain or snow?” 


Endorsed the Captain's View. 


It is narrated that two Irishmen enlisted in the British 
army under a captain who was somewhat pompous and 
who one day drew up his new soldiers with a view of in- 
spiring a patriotic feeling in them by a little address. ssa 
preliminary, he began: “Soldiers, why should a man be 
willing to fight and to die for his king and his country?” 
He paused for a reply, or rather to give time for them be- 
ing ready for the answer. In a moment Pat turned to his 
companion in arms and said to him in an emphatic manner: 
“Mike, the captain is right. Why should we?” 


The frishman’s Love Letter. 


An Irishman had made a date with his best girl and 
when she failed to keep it wrote her as follows: 

“My Darling Nora: I met you last night and you never 
came. I will meet you again tonight, whether you come 
er whether you stay away. Jf I am there first I will write 
my name on the gate post. If you are there first wipe it out 
and no one will be the wiser. I will always be found at the 
trysting place, darling. For faith, I cannot keep away from 
the spot where you are, whether you’re there, or whether 


you're not. 
Your Own Mike. 


Ah, Sweet Is Tipperary. 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year! 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 

When the feathered folk assemble and the air is all a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro; 

When queenly Slieve-na-mon puts her verdant vesture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring ; 

When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that dance— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 

When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all beguiling 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 

When the shadows and the showers only multiply the 

flowers 

That the lavish hand of May will fling; 

When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the vear, 
When life like the year is young, 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily blossom breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 
And love dreams cluster and clin; ; 
Round the heart and round the brain, half of pleasure, half 
of pain— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 
—Dennis A. McCarthy. 
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OPERATORS AND MINERS TALKED TO PLAINLY 


Present Method of Selling Coal Demoralizes Prices and Works Injustice, Taxing Small Consumers 
to Benefit Large Users of Coal — Increased Use of Powder and Drilling 
of Illegal Holes Cause Most Deaths in the Mines. 


Interesting portions of the twenty-seventh annual coal 
report, just completed by David Ross, secretary of the com- 
missioners of labor of the state of Illinois, and submitted to 
Governor Deneen, deal with the prices charged for coal, 
the waste of powder, accidents and their causes in certain 
cases, Some suggestions are also given touching the con- 
servation of life and property in the coal mines of the state. 
In part Mr. Ross says: 

During the year 1908, covered by this report, the vol- 
ume of coal production reached its highest point in the his- 
tory of mining in Illinois, continuing the steady annual in- 
crease, noticeable particularly since thd revival of industry 
in 1897. Present appearances, however, indicate that re- 
action has set in, the effects of which will be noticeable in 
the succeeding report, not alone in the matter of produc- 
a but, what is at least equally important, in values as 
well, 

With a mining equipment easily equal to twice the de- 
mands of the market, the natural ambition to get business 
has resulted in the almost complete demoralization of prices 
on contract coal. The statement can be made safely and 
confidently that never before was coal sold to the great con- 
sumers at a price so near, if not in some instances below, 
the actual cost of production. In addition to generally 
wasteful methods, we are robbing a valuable future inherit- 
ance and yielding up without adequate return, an essential 
element of present and future power. 

Absurdity of the Present Method. 


What a ridiculous commentary it is upon modern busi- 
ness sense when we are compelled to admit that the larger 
the concer the less it has to pay for what it needs—that 
values are not based on worth or the labor required in their 
production, but on the size of the concerns with which we 
do business and the extent of the orders they may grant. 
A great railroad or other corporation lets a contract for 
100,000 tons of coal and it is filled at one dollar per ton or 
less; the private household consumer requiring 20, 30 or 50 
tons per annum is charged $2.50 or $3 per ton delivered. 
The local trade is taxed for the benefit of the big consumers. 
If the larger buyers continue to dodge their share of the 
costs, the little ones must make good the difference. 

A business that taxes most those who can least afford 
it is not conducted on the principle of the Golden Rule, and 
its failure is but a question of time, If the transportation 
interests have not secured too strong a grip on the coal 
mining industry of the country it is possible to reorganize 
the business on a basis that will insure justice to all; a 
reasonable and uniform charge for an indispensable com- 
modity; a fair return on the capital invested, and liberal 
wages for all classes of men engaged in the occupation, 
Instead of wasting brain tissue in the foolish attempt to get 
business at no-profit prices, better devise a plan that would 
distribute charges by withdrawing favors to great consum- 
ers, put all in respect to prices on an equality, and -the 
cost to the average consumer would be less, profits and 
wages could be increased, while the necessities created by 
the present unbusinesslike system, which puts everybody at 
the mercy of someone else, would immediately cease to exist. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and its promise 
will not be realized until some of the power now wasted in 
mere quibbling over details is applied in a practical manner 


‘that will put the industry on a safe paying basis without 


oppressing or treating unfairly any legitimate interest. 

It is impossible to make the small class of consumers, 
many of whom live in the coal regions, believe that the 
average reported value of coal at the mines is but a fraction 
in excess of $1.00 per ton; neither can they understand 
why they should be selected for discrimination in the mat- 
ter of prices compared with the favored rates granted the 
great consumers. Under the prevailing system, if it is per- 
missible to speak of it as system, there is valid ground for 
the double complaint—first, on the part of the smaller con- 
sumers that they are compelled to pay excessive prices for 
fuel ; and second, on the part of the mine owners that, figur- 
ing on the prices at which the entire output is sold, there is 
but little if anything in the business for them. So danger- 
ously close has the margin become, that any change, in the 
way of legislation or otherwise, designed to further protect 
employes, if it adds to the cost of production in a degree 
however insignificant, is followed by a threat to close the 
mines. When an industry reaches a point where the men 
who have their money invested feel more secure with their 
property idle than in operation, the time has certainly arrived 
to test the sanity of present business methods. 


The Increased Use of rowaes. 


More than one-third of the entire tonnage was cut by 
machines. Notwithstanding an unfavorable machine min- 
ing rate, the quantity of coal secured through the use of 
machines continues to steadily increase. Naturally with 
an increased machine tonnage the quantity of powder used 
in blasting would decrease proportionately. The figures 
show the reverse to be true and that while the machine ton- 
nage for this year compared with last increased 719,969 
tons there was an increase of 66,544 kegs in the quantity 
of powder consumed or an average of 34 tons of coal to 
each keg of powder. 

The coal miners attribute the increase to the fact that 
powder is cheaper than formerly and therefore inferior in 
strength. The powder companies insist that there has been 
no change either in the composition of the product or in 
the process of its manufatture. It would seem unnecessary 
to seriously consider either of these claims, but where the 
facts show that it requires the consumption in solid shoot- 
ing mines of nearly one pound of powder for every ton 
of coal produced, the results cannot be considered in any 
other way than as condemnation of existing methods. In 
the thick coal seams of the state, furnishing 73.3 per cent 
of the total product used, and the ratio will continue to 
increase, powder or some other explosive equally powerful, 
will be necessary in the process of extracting coal, whether 
it is undercut before shooting or not. The question there- 
fore resolves itself to the simple proposition, whether having 
in view the conservation of life and property we shall con- 
tinue to commit to incompetent and careless hands the use 
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of dangerous explosives or provide, either by statute or mu- 
tual agreement, that only men specially educated and trained 
for such work shall be employed, whose exclusive duty it 
shall be to drill holes, charge and fire the same. In com- 
menting on this question in the 1906 Coal Report, in which 
such a plan was recommended, reference was made to the 
great and unnecessary expense entailed in the present pro- 
miscuous use of powder. On the assumption that fully one- 
half of the powder consumed was practically wasted, a loss 
that could be avoided under the proposed plan, in addition to 
the saving of lives and the production of a better quality of 
coal, it was estimated that nearly one million dollars could 
be saved annually to the miners. 

So terrific have been some of the explosions in our coal 
mines, that, had they occurred while the usual complement 
of men were at work, not a single life would have been 
spared. It was the consideration of such a possibility that 
induced the legislature to enact the shot firers’ law, effective 
July 1, 1905. That law was, and is. subject to the fair criti- 
cism that it transferred the responsibility from the man who 
prepared the improper shot to the man whose duty it now is 
to fire the shot. The friends of that law could do no other 
than admit the truth and force of such an objection but, in 
answer thereto, set up the justifiable plea that if the lives 
of men had to be sacrificed in such work it was the part of 
wisdom to expose the least number possible to the deadly 
fury of the blast. 


Taking the years from 1903 to 1908 inclusive, three years 
preceding and three years succeeding the enactment of the 
as a4 Se , - ‘ . . a ae - - . 
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No matter what the cause, whether bad judgment on the 
part of the shot firers or undue haste in the discharge of 
their duties, or a desire not to offend miners whose shots 
were not properly located or prepared, the law has not been 
given a fair trial. The deaths in most instances resulted from 
the firing of dead holes which is strictly forbidden by the 
law. If the enforcement of the law had been entrusted 
only to men particularly equipped for that kind of work, the 
percentage of loss would have been considerable less. 

Of the 29 fatalities reported this year as a result of 
using powder, 14 were shot firers and 15 miners. Seven of 
the miners lost their lives in an ignorant and unlawful effort 
to prepare shots, which is an additional reason why some 
plan should be adopted that would entirely divorce the pres- 
ent class of miners from all connection with deadly ex- 
plosives. 

In the general classification of fatal accidents by causes 
appearing in table 79, it is noted that of the 183 fatal acci- 
dents this year, one-half, or 48.7 per cent, resulted from fall- 
ing roof and coal at the working faces of rooms and entries. 
Mine cars account for 35, or six more than the use of pow- 
der. No amount of legislation can make absolutely safe 
the business of coal mining. The occupation, by its very 
nature, is hazardous, and accidents from one cause or an- 
other will continue to occur. In respect to the accidents 
resulting from falling slate and coal many of them are due 
to carelessness and therefore preventable. 

The statement that “familiarity breeds contempt” is as 
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true of danger as of other things. Men whose occupations 
expose them to a certain class of known risks, become indif- 
ferent and are willing at all times to take chances. It is 
this association with dangers and the natural disposition of 
men that swells the totals of our casualty lists. As a means 
of protecting men from themselves, it has become the cus- 
tom recently in certain coal mining districts for companies 
to employ what is known as face bosses, whose duty it is to 
visit men while at work and when they note any dangerous 
places to insist upon the miners propping them without 
delay. A very material reduction in the customary number 
of accidents from such catses in those districts has resulted, 


~and the general adoption of such a practice in the state 


would doubtless have a most salutary effect. Men who 
have followed the business of coal mining know how natural 
it is for those who, while fully advised of a bad rock, in 
their eagerness to complete some other work, will defer 
propping it, only to be caught in its fall later on. If it only 
cripples him he becomes a charge upon his family and 
friends during recovery: if it proves fatal, a widow and 
perhaps a number of orphan children suffer and pav the 
penalty of parental carelessness. 


TESTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAMS. 


The resistance to failure by shear and diagonal tension 
and the effectiveness of metallic web reinforcement are dis- 
cussed in Bulletin No. 29, “Tests of Reinforced Concrete 
Beams: Resistance to Web Stresses,” by Arthur N. Tal- 
bot,” just issued by the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois, In these 85 pages are given the 

uts of tests made in the Laboratory of Applied Me- 

ics of the university. The strength and quality of the 
rete itself are shown to have a marked effect on web 
‘ance, and the importance of securing a high grade of 
“ete in beams subject to large web stresses, even if me- 
web reinforcement is used, is brought out strongly. 
are given on which to base the age necessary to en- 
concrete to take shearing stresses. It is established 
the less the ratio of length of span to depth of beam 
greater the shearing resistance developed per unit of 
oss section, and also that the greater the amount of longi- 

tudinal reinforcement the greater the shearing resistance. 

Roth effects depend upon added stiffness, a relation 
which has not been formulated before. Several types of 
web reinforcement were investigated, bent-up longitudinal 
bars of different forms, unit frames, vertical stirrups of dif- 
ferent sizes and proportions, smooth and deformed bars, 
etc. The notes and discussions given add to the value of 
the matter for those who wish to study the details of the 
tests. The analytical treatment of web stresses, the discus- 
sion of the experiments, and the remarks on proportioning 
stirrups may all be helpful to engineers, Although a con- 
siderable fund of information bearing on the part taken 
by the resistance of longitudinal reinforcement and the com- 
pressive resistance of concrete has accumulated, the data 
of web stresses are less definite and less complete. This 
monograph is threfore timely and it ought to take rank as 
an important contribution to the literature of reinforced 
concrete, 

Copies may be obtained gratis upon application to the 
director, Engineering Experiment Station, Urbana, III. 


CANADA'S GREAT COAL FIELD. 


It has been estimated that the Canadian Northwestern 


coal field contains over 45,000,000,000 tons of marketable 
coal. 


The New Castle, Tex., coal mines which closed down 
Feb. 19, on account of labor troubles have reopened, 


* 300 working days a year as possible. 
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COAL ANALYSIS 


An Address Delivered Before the Illinois Fuel Conference at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ulinois, March 13th, 
by DR. H. FOSTER BAIN, Director IWinois State Geological Survey. 


Coal-bearing rocks underlie three-fourths of Illinois, in- 
cluding 85 of its 102 counties. The coal area is estimated 
at from 36,000 to 42,000 square miles—the largest area of 
bituminous coal within any single state. There are ap- 
proximately 1,000 mines in the state, of which over 400 
are railway shipping mines. The work of the State Geo- 
logical Survey is therefore very largely devoted to coal and 
the problems of the coal fields. 


Illinois ranks second among the states in the production 
of coal. In 1907 51,317,146 tons, having a total value of 
$54,687,382 were mined. The figures for 1908 are not com- 
plete but preliminary estimates indicate that Illinois was al- 
most alone among the states in holding its production. While 
in the country as a whole, the amount mined fell off from 15 
to 20 per cent, Illinois mines produced as much as or pos- 
sibly more than in 1907, a record year. Despite this grati- 
fying fact it remains true that our mines are not working to 
anything like their capacity. In 1907 the average number of 
days worked was 218. It would probably be fair to assume 
On this basis there 
was a loss of 30 per cent of the possible working time and 
this is not an unusual per cent of loss in our state. The 
reasons for this are complex. In part they lie in the nature 
of the coal, which prevents its storage without spontaneous 
combustion ; in part, in the general ignorance as to correct 
methods of. firing and the real value of the coal; and finally 
in part, in the present organization of the industry with 
excessive competition in selling. The net results are bad for 
the industry and therefore for the state as a whole. Cheap 
coal reduces manufacturing costs but allows wasteful burn- 
ing. It also entails Gastefal mining and even prevents the 
introduction of methods of safeguarding the men in the 
mines. It is a serious question whether we are not paying, 
in less of life in the mines, in loss of efficiency in our plants, 
and in loss of interest and capital invested in the industry. 
more than the cheapness of the coal is worth. 


The Direction of the Work. 


The study of the coal and coal fields of the state has been 
carried on both in the field and office. The work has been 
directed toward— 


1. The solving of problems of stratigraphy such as the 
distribution and correlation of various coal beds, together 
with the collection of all data relating to the origin and the 
mode of deposition of the coal and accompanying beds. 

2. A study of the composition and uses of coals, 

3. A study of the mode of occurrence of coal as relates 
to the methods and costs of mining. 

4. A study of the preparation of the coal for the market, 
its transportation, its normal markets, and the competitions 
which it meets. 

The first step in the solution of the problems of strati- 
graphy is the making of accurate detailed maps and the com- 
pilation of drill records. This is now being done and con- 
siderable areas near Peoria, Springfield, Belleville, and in 
the Saline and Williamson county fields have beeen surveyed 
in co-operation with the United States Geological Survey. 
These maps show the thickness and lie of the coal beds and 
from them it will be possible to tell quite exactly how much 
coal is present and to plan its economical working. 

At present it is only possible to guess at the original con- 


tent of the field and these guesses vary from 136 billion to 
240 billion tons. Either is perhaps sufficiently large for our: 


_comfort. 


The study of the composition of the coal is directed 
especially toward the determination of its availability and: 
the best means of using it. Samples are taken by uniform 
methods in the mine and in the market and in connection 
with the Engineering Experiment Station elaborate experi- 
inents are being made of the methods of storage, of handl- 
ing the coal, and of burning it. We hope soon to take up 
the matter of gas production and coke making and have 
had under way for some time certain preliminary experi- 
ments, 

The mode of occurrence as relates to mining methods 
and costs has been barely touched. In my judgment it 
would be well if the state made separate provision for this 
work. In the absence of special provision we are attempt- 
ing to gather such notes as we can in the course of our 
regular work. “It has ‘been found impracticable at the 
present time, mainly owing to limitations of funds, to un- 
dertake certain highly desirable studies of the technology 
of the mining industry and of the geographical distribution 
of markets for Illinois coals. It is believed that much good 
would result from investigations along these lines and that 
certain portions of the work are well within the proper field. 
of the State Geological Survey. It is now well known that 
there is, under present commercial conditions, an enormous 
waste in the mining of Illinois coal. In individual districts 
it has been estimated to amount to as much as 60 per cent, 
though of course, such losses are not general. It would, 
however, probably be safe to say that in very many places 
40 per cent of the coal in the ground is left unmined or is 
ruined in the process of mining, 


Mining Methods Increase Small Sizes. 


In addition, the methods of mining introduced in recent 
years have greatly increased the production of fine sizes 
and have also, seemingly, increased the danger to life and 
property in the mines. The causes for all these losses are 
complex, and it is not to be supposed that either operators 
or miners willingly submit to them. Neither is it to be ex- 
pected that the losses of life and property can be entirely 
done away with. At the same time experience has abund- 
antly proven that careful and impartial investigations of 
such conditions will point the way to the remedying of 
some at least of the abuses, and in view of the enormous 
importance of the subject to the state and the public at 
large, such studies are believed to be amply warranted. 

There has heen no opportunity as yet to seriously take 
up the study of markets. “The expansion of markets for 


Illinois coal is a matter of vital importance to the coal in- 


dustry and indirectly to the people of the entire state. One 
of the most important means of promoting this expansion 
is by removing certain misapprehensions as to the quality 
of the coal and the pointing out of better means of burning, 
so as to increase its efficiency and decrease the smoke pro- 
duced. This work has been taken up vigorously by the 
Engineering Experiment Station, which has published ex- 
cellent bulletins on “How to Burn Illinois Coal Without 
Smoke,” and other similar subjects. In addition to this 
valuable work, there should be investigations of the actuaf 
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tharkets for the different grades of coal and of possible 
enlargements of these markets. There are large areas to 
fhe northwest within which Illinois washed coals might 
profitably supplant eastern coals now being sold. There 
re other areas to the south and west where, with proper 
grganization of transportation agencies, even in advance of 
#mprovement of the rivers, trade territory could be gained. 
ie widening of the market would be of large benefit to 
the local industry, particularly if the summer market could 
Be increased. For this reason the studies now under way 
relating to weathering of coal and coal storage are especial- 
ly important.” 


NET PROFIT ON BUSINESS— 
TAKE LOSS ON COAL 


That the state legislature can compel the railroads of 
the state to carry one commodity at a loss, provided that 
the railroad makes a fair profit on their investment, on their 
whole business within the state, is the gist of the decision of 
the North Dakota Supreme Court in the famous coal rate 
case against the Northern Pacific railroad. The state, 
through former Attorney General McCue, asked for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the Northern Pacific to put into 
effect the rates on lignite coal which were fixed by the state 
legislature. The case went through the courts in due form 
and finally the Supreme Court acted. Their decision is: 

1. That the law prescribing maximum coal rates for the 
transportation by common carriers of coal in carload lots 
within the state is not violative of Article I, Section 8, of 
the constitution of the United States known as the com- 
merce clause, which confers upon congress the power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states and with the Indian tribes”; nor does it vio- 
late the fourteenth amendment of the federal constitution, 
nor Section 13 of the constitution of North Dakota pro- 
viding, in effect, that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law. 

2. The legislative assembly possesses the undoubted 
power, under Section 142 of the constitution of North 
Dakota, to prescribe maximum rates for the transportation 
by common carriers of commodities between points within 
the state, provided the rates thus prescribed are reasonable, 

3. The act in question is presumptively valid and the 
burden is upon the carrier to prove that the rates therein 
prescribed are clearly unreasonable. 

4. Where the constitutionality of a law is made to de- 
pend upon the existence or non-existence of some fact or 
state of facts, the determination thereof is primarily for the 
legislature and the courts will acquiesce in its decision un- 
less it clearly appears that such decision was erroneous. 

5. Evidence examined, and held not sufficient to over- 
come the prima facie presumption that the rates prescribed 
by said act are reasonable. 

6. The proper test as to whether the rates thus fixed are 
reasonable or unreasonable is not whether the rate fixed on 
the particular commodity is sufficiently high to enable the 
carrier to earn a fair compensation after allowing for the 
legitimate cost to the carrier of transporting the same, but 
whether under such rates, it will be enabled from its total 
freight receipts on all its intra-state traffic to earn a sum 
above operating expenses reasonably necessary for such 
traffic, sufficient to yield a fair and reasonable profit upon 
its investment, It is within the power of the legislature to 
reduce the freight on a particular article, provided the car- 
nmiers are enabled to earn a fair profit upon their entire 
intra-state business. 
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COLOMBIAN COAL FIELDS 
AND PANAMA CANAL 


The Colombian coal fields are exceedingly well placed 
to take advantage of the markets which will be made avail- 
able by the opening of the Panama Canal. There are at 
present three routes by which the coal can be sent to the 
canal: (1) From the Rio Hacha and Santa Marta fields 
to Colon, across the Caribbean Sea, 500 miles; (2) Darien 
to Colon, 300 miles; (3) Buenaventura, on the Pacific, to 
Panama, 400 miles. When the mouth of the Magdalena is 
opened for steamers and the navigation of the river im- 
proved coal may be exported by this additional route. _ 

In the absence of any assured statistics, it is not possible 
to give even an approximate computation of the Colombian 
coal deposits, but the country has in its extensive coal fields 
a valuable asset, almost untouched, and very little explored, 
the mines that have been opened being worked in a very 
superficial way; the unsettled conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the republic having halted progress in this connec- 
tion. No geological survey has ever been made of the Co- 
lombian coal fields. 

The known coal measures of Colombia are given as fol- 
lows (1) Bogota coal fields; (2) Tequendama, south of 
Bogota; (3) Zipacon, west of Bogota; (4) west side of 
the Magdalena; (5) Subachoque, near where the Pradero 
Iron Works are established; (6) Cajica; (7) government 
inines at Yapaquira, where there are large beds of rock- 
salt; (8) Nemocan mines, private and government; (9) 
Sequile and Guatavita; (10) Sueboa; (11) Pacho Iron 
Works and coal deposits; (12) outcrops at Ubate, Fuquene 
and Valez; (13) Tunja, Sogamoso, Santa Rosa de Viterbo 
and Gambita; (14) department of Santander; (15) Cucuta 
district; (16) Magdalena district; (17) Santa Marta dis- 
trict; C8) Llanos; (19) Popayan; (20) Cali, to be operat- 
ed by the Pacific Railway; (21) between Cali and Cartago, 
and in the Cauea Valley, not of Cartago; (22) Choco and 
Darien. 

The means of communication in Colombia are inade- 
quate, There are 12 short railways, noue of them over 70 
miles in length, and all were planned without regard to 
coal export, although it happens that several of them tra- 
verse coal fields. The navigable rivers are only suitable for 
vessels of light draft. The lower Magdalena is navigable 
for about 600 miles, and the upper river, at times, for about 
100 miles, Nevertheless, means of communication could, 
no doubt, be provided when a coal mine of known richness 
and an assured market need to be connected. 

There is no demand at present for coal-mining machin- 
ery in Colombia, but upon the completion of the railways 
now in course of construction there should be a limited mar- 
ket for all classes of machinery for mining and handling 
the product. Communications covering all the known in- 
formation relative to the Colombian coal fields, together 
with maps of the 12 routes and coal distribution, photo- 
graphs, etc., transmitted by Consul-General White, are on 
file in the Bureau of Manufactures, to which the above in- 
formation was furnished by Consul-General Jay White, of 
Bogota. 


WALSH COAL PROPERTIES SOLD. 

Twenty thousand acres of coal lands, formerly the prop- 
erty of John R. Walsh and the J. K. Seifert Mining~Com- 
pany, in Sullivan and Greene counties, Indiana, were sold 
at public auction in Terre Haute by Master in Chancery 
Daniels on the order of Judge Landis. The only bidder was 
the Equitable Trust and Savings Company of Chicago and 
the property was knocked down to it for $1, 500,000. 
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It is not the intention of this paper to dwell upon the 
general subject of the use of electricity in mining opera- 
tions, but to deal more particularly with the manner of in- 
stallation and operation of electric conductors and apparatus 
in underground mine workings. While the suggestions of- 


fered can readily be applied to the general mining work, 
they are made with more particular reference to the coal 
mining work, in connection with which the matter of pre- 
cautions for the safety of the employes and property is be- 
ing given careful consideration at the present time. It is 
sometimes difficult to account for conditions which have 
become more or less permanent. The mystery with which 
electricity has been regarded has led to the custom of at- 
tributing to it the responsibility for many actions simply 
because they could not otherwise be accounted for. ‘“Defec- 
tive wiring” had long been the reason for fire in buildings 
even though leaky gas pipes or oil lamps may have been a 
factor in many cases, 

In like manner has electricity been blamed for accidents 
in coal mines, where many other causes might as consistently 
have been found. In some states the attitude of the in- 
spection department has been thought to be hostile to the 
use of electricity in the mines, but it is more reasonable to 
believe that decisions which appear unfavorable are the 
result of a failure to comprehend fully the results to be ex- 
pected from a given set of conditions. In the sincere effort 
of the leading operators to determine precautionary meas- 
ures for the safety of employes, the question arises what, 
if any, are the limitations to be placed on the use of elec- 
tricity in the coal mines. In like manner, the various com- 
missions appointed to investigate the question of mine laws 
and regulations to safeguard the lives of employes in mines, 
are confronted with the same question, 

It is fully recognized by mine owners and operators that 
some attempt at uniformity in methods should be estab- 
lished regarding the manner of installing electricity. This 
would have many beneficial results, important among which 
are, first, a better understanding on the part of men doing 
installation work or just how it should be done. Second, a 
more careful study would be made to determine the best 
practice to follow under a given set of conditions. Third, 
a uniform system of installing would train the miners where 
to look for danger and what to expect in the way of re- 
sults from certain uniform causes. Electricity has come to 
play so important a part in the production of coal that most 
careful consideration should be given to the question before 
establishing many “Thou Shalts” and “Thou Shalt Nots” 
which may or may not have the desired results, The treat- 
ment of this question to date has been widely different in 
different states, but it was hoped that the conference of 
governors of many coal producing states in Pittsburg early 
in December would result in a more uniform and satisfac- 
tory method of solving the question for all conditions. It is 
recognized that many of the suggested changes in method 
of mining must necessarily increase the cost of producing 
coal and to adopt these changes in one state and not in an- 
other must necessarily work to the disadvantage of the in- 
dustry in the state making the most reforms. The con- 
ference, therefore, of the various governors of coal pro- 
ducing states will doubtless be of far-reaching benefit to the 
industry. 


INSTALLATION OF ELECTRICITY IN MINES 


A Paper Read Before the American Mining Congress in Pittsburgh, December, 1908, by W. A. Thomas, Commercial Engineer. 


In Ohio the inspection department it is understood pre- 
pared and presented to the legislature and has established 
certain rules with reference to installing and operating elec- 
trical apparatus, which in their mind would prove effective 
in safeguarding men and mules in the mines of that state. 
Once established these rules were found to be ineffective and 
imoperative. In fact, the enforcement of some of them 
would render the mines in most cases more dangerous from 
other causes; for example, the cutting of a groove in the 
roof deep enough to bring the trolley wire even with the 
roof. Discretionary power was then given the inspectors 
in the matter of enforcing certain of the rules. Such a 
condition always gives rise to a difference of opinion, and 
leaves room for the fear of discrimination. The question is 
now being considered by a commission appointed from the 
ranks of the inspection department and of the operators to 
settle upon just and consistent measures which can be made 
effective. 

In Pennsylvania there have been no rules of consequence 
as applying to electrical installations, except in the matter 
of the use of gaseous mines. There has been a commission 
appointed by Governor Stuart for the revision of the bitu- 
minous mine laws and they are considering carefully a set 
of rules to govern the installation and operation of elec- 
tricity in bituminous mines. It is unofficially reported that 
the rules of the government of New South Wales are being 
used as a foundation around which to formulate rules to 
apply to Pennsylvania conditions. 

he commission is composed of inspectors, coal oper- 
ators, and, one representative of the miners’ organization. 
They have consulted frequently with electrical engineers 
from tHe mines and from prominent manufacturers of elec- 
trical apparatus for mine work and consulting electrical 
engineers, and if the advice of these men be followed the 
rules cannot but be beneficial in arriving at the desired ends. 

In West Virginia apparently no definite rules have been 
established to govern the use of electricity, but the operators 
appreciate the desirability of establishing standard methods 
and practices in new installations. 

W. H, Keller, chief electrician of the New River Col- 
lieries Company, in his paper before the West Virginia Min- 
ing Association, at Charleston, W. Va., October 7th, dealt 
with this subject in an able and skillful manner. Mr. Keller 
pointed out that the inspection department should be skilled 
in electrical matters in order to render decisions which 
would be fair and consistent. He also brought out the 
fact that the next step would be the establishment of rules 
and standards to be applied to all mines of the state. To 
use Mr. Keller's words: 

Standardizing of methods and materials, and laws gov- 
erning same, has the effect, (1) of reducing to a minimum 
the danger to life and limb; (2) of educating the em- 
plove to a more systematic method of performing all kinds 
of work and obtaining from him the highest efficiency; (3) 
of enabling the owner to operate his plant with a minimum 
investment in spare parts; (4) permitting the operators to 
contract for material in quantities at an attractive price. 

If the mining department employed skilled and experi- 
enced electrical men, competent to judge in matters of this 
kind, it would even then be difficult to render just decisions 
without some general rules which were recognized as stand- 
ard. 
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If this is true, how, then, under the present conditions, 
can the mining department expect, with justice, to govern 
the use of this most important factor in the greatest in- 
dustry in our state? 


If I were to offer a few general rules governing the in- 
stallation of electricity, I would offer as a safe voltage any- 
thing up to 600 volts direct-current. 

In making specifications it is not within the province of 
the electrician alone to decide which mines should or should 
not have electric installations, but mines should be classified 
as follows: 


(1) Gaseous mines in which the volume of inflammable 
gas generated is such that no electrical equipment except 
signal and telephone lines carrying not over 20 volts may be 
installed. 

(2) Gaseous mines where the volume of inflammable 
gas generated is so small that it may be good practice to 
install safety lamps and safety powders, but will not pre- 
clude the installation of electric haulage, electric pumps on 
the entries, and mining machines and gathering locomotives 
in rooms when the power is transmitted from the haulage 
entry to the machine or gathering locomotive over a well, 
insulated single or twin conductor cable, the exposed wiring 
and main haulages being principally in the intake airway. 

(3) Non-gaseous mines, where electric machinery oper- 
ates with direct current, 600 volts or less may be installed. 

Having decided the questions of installing power, a few 
rules, as follows, would put the equipment in safe condition, 
I may say a safe condition; that applies to the general run 
of men. I have seen a few fools who touched the wire 
charged with various voltages just to see what they would 
do. 

Tracks should be bonded in an approved manner and 
regularly inspected to see if bonds are in place; should be 
cross-bonded every 200 feet; should be cross-bonded around 
switches. Where water, air or steam pipes parallel tracks, 
they should be bonded to track, and pipe should be bonded 
around flanged joints. This not only helps the return 
circuit, but prevents electrolysis. If it is necessary to use 
a return wire in addition to the rail, the wire should be con- 
nected to the cross-bonds by an approved connector. 

No permanent wire, either feed or trolley, transmitting 
600 volts or less, should be insulated, as the mine-air soon 
affects the insulation, so it does not insulate. Men are liable 
to be deceived—believe they are handling an insulated wire. 
It is better to teach men to keep hands off all wires. 

' Trolley wire should be erected at a uniform height from 
the rail and a uniform distance, about six inches, outside the 
outer edge of the rail. As a guide to men traveling on the 
main road, lights should be placed and maintained every 
200 feet, to show which side of the entry supports the trol- 
ley wire. 

Where trolley wires cross the main heading they should 
be protected by an inverted wooden trough, and lights put 
at both ends of the trough. 

Switches should be of an approved type in boxes. 

Each motor and locomotive should have an inclosed 
copper-wire fuse on the main circuit. 

Pump motors, fan-motors, car-haul motors, rotary con- 
verters or any other form of stationary motors should have 
the frame grounded in an approval manner. 

Controller frames on electric locomotives 
grounded to the locomotive-frame. 

Lightning arrestors should be placed at the entrance of 
the mine, 

_All high tension insulated cables should be provided 
with static arrestors, or have steel or lead covered cables 
grounded. 

Where mining machines or drills are used in rooms, the 


should be 


frame of mutors should be grounded to the frame of the 
machine, and the machine connected to the return circuit. 


Where it is necessary to install wires in rooms, have an 
approved automatic cut-out, or switch, and have installed 
in the rooms, in view of miners, two lamps in multiple. 


All roads over which locomotives operate should he 
kept clean down to top of the ties, and drained. 


Where mines are ventilated by electric fans, the alarm 
should be so arranged in the power house that when the fan 
stops the power house engineer will get a signal. If the 
mine is gaseous, he should have instructions to cut power of 
the mine at once, and immediately start an investigation as 
to the cause of the fans stopping and, if it cannot be im- 
mediately started, notify the mine foreman, so that men may 
be gotten out as soon as possible. Too many automatic 
devices create a degree of carelessness that must be avoided. 


As much as possible, fan circuits should be separate from 
all other circuits inside or outside the mines. Starting de- 
vices should be arranged to either automatically start the 
fan in the house or have the power house engineer start it 
in the power house. 

The remedy fies not in the prevention of the installation 
of electrical appliances—for electricity is an important agent 
in the coal industry—but in regulating the installation of 
same. Regulations and standards should be adopted, but 
only after thorough investigation by men of training and 
experience. 

The three foreign mining experts, Messrs, Watteyne, 
Meissner and Desborough, who were requested to investi- 
gate conditions in our mines, were present at the meetings 
when Mr. Keller delivered his paper. Their report is now 
published in the form of Bulletin No. 369 by the United 
States Geological Survey, from which the following is 
quoted : 

“Electricity in mining operations offers so many advan- 
tages, and has been so generally adopted, that no reasonable 
objection can be made to its use under proper restrictions. 
The electrical equipment, however, should be installed, main- 
tained and operated with great care, and so safeguarded as 
to minimize danger from fire or shock. The fact that the 
effectiveness of some instlating materials is soon destroyed 
in most mines should not be lost sight of, 

They recommend 650 volts direct current and 500 volts 
alternating-current as a limitation of voltage for under- 
ground distribution of electric power. 

This is in line with the New South Wales rules, and 
seems to mect with favor both in the United States and 
Mexico, 

Similar discussion and action seems to be going on in 
Mexico, and it is probable that rules will shortly be estab- 
lished there by the government to guide the operators and 
mercies in the use of electricity in all classes of mining 
work, 

A careful study of the New South Wales rules shows 
that a great many regulations deal with probabilities of de- 
fects in the insulation of feeder wires. The experience of 
mining men in the United States seems to be general in find- 
ing a greater degree of safety in using bare feeders which 
are known to all to be alive, and to be let alone by other 
than those men whose duty it is to see them. 

In the use of insulated wires in the average mine they 
are safe to touch and handle until such time. and short it is, 
too, when the insulation becomes damaged and then, like 
“the gun that was not loaded,” they become dangerous 
with careless handling. 

It is unquestionably better practice to use bare feeders 
up to 300 volts, and, until some insulation is developed com- 
mercially that will withstand mine water better than the 
present rubber-covered wires, 500 to 600-volt feeders should 
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preferably be installed bare, and so located as to guarantee 
the greatest amount of safety. 

In general, it is recognized that electricity as a motive 
power has come to stay in the mines of the United States, 
and it is desirable that more uniform practices be obtained 
and a greater degree of skill employed in its use and in de- 
ciding questions of moment pertaining thereto. 

Coincident with the adoption of uniform standards in 
installation and operation, steps should be taken to provide 
the state mining departments with men especially skilled in 
the use of electricity in mines, 


The action of the Technologic branch of the United 
States Geological Survey in endeavoring to obtain the most 
skilled man possible to assist in their investigations is one 
which could with profit be followed by the state mining de- 
partments. The Federal government cannot render too 


much aid in the researches now being made. On the other 
hand, the States should be equipped with the best talent 
possible to interpret these results, and to apply them to 
everyday decisions in the field where they are endeavoring 
to safeguard life and property. 


WHAT IS A GOOD SUBSCRIBER? 


A Talk Made by ARTHUR L. RICE, Editor of the Practical Engineer, Before the Chicago 
Trade Press Association, Tuesday Evening, April 27th. 


Evidently “good” in this connection does not refer to 
lack of vices, to patriotism, or an interest in the good 
government of one’s city, and yet I contend that a good sub- 
scriber should have sufficient conception of the ethics of 
life so that he will pay for his subscription, otherwise he is 
evidently no good. 

I presume the majority of us, at first propounding of 
such a question, would express the opinion that a man who 
subscribes for the paper, pays his subscription promptly, 
renews promptly when notice is sent him, and with his re- 
newal sends in a glowing testimonial patting the editor on 
the back for his good work and expressing in all sorts of 
flowery language his appreciation of the merits of the 
paper, would be considered as a dandy. 

Testimonials are very pleasing things to get. They run 
all the way from such as was sent to Charles Dana, saying 
that “I attribute my bodily and mental vigor entirely to 
my regular reading of your esteemed journal, the New 
York Sun. I have read it every day for 25 years. I read 
it every evening, then go early to my well-earned rest, and 
have not failed of a sound night’s sleep in all that time,” 
down, or up, as you may choose, to the one who, with ex- 
haustive fulsomeness, states that “I would not be without 
your. for 5 times the cost. I read every num- 
ber from cover to cover. My April copy has failed to come. 
Please send another with bill, as I do not want to miss it.” 

Now the former kind are such as one may not exactly 
view with alarm, but keeps for private consumption, while 
the latter are extremely convenient when getting up sub- 
scription circulars and advertisements, but is the subscriber 
who strokes your fur the right way and makes you feel com- 
Dlacently that you are doing the world a great service a 
really good subscriber ? 

The simile which is suggested by our recent prandial 
activity is that, on the one hand, this man is very like an 
indulgent parent who caresses and coddles without any 
thought of the welfare of the child, and, on the other hand, 
is very much like a cat, whose sole purpose in life is to be 
cuddled and fed. The taffy kind of a letter never stirred 
an editor up to do anything worth while doing. After re- 
ceiving several of that ilk in the morning’s mail he is likely 
to go out and eat a hearty luncheon, spend too much time 
on it, and do abominable work for the rest of the day; and 
certainly the subscriber whose sole activity is to absorb 
what he can get from the reading pages is of mighty little 
value to the business department of the organization. 

Opinions differ, which is fortunate, as this is what makes 
horse racing possible, but what I want for a good sub- 
scriber is a live reader who will applaud good work when 


it is worth applause, who will criticise bad work and be ai- 
ways alert and alive to the best interests of himself and his 
field; who will catch errors of the editorial department and 
will question statements that are open to question. With 
such a man there will be no difficulty about his subscribing 


‘for the paper, if it is the right kind of a paper, and there 


will be no trouble about his paying for a paper that is 
worth his while. He will keep me from getting lazy and 
careless about editorial work. He will be looking for new 
ideas and will, therefore, be open to the suggestions of ad- 
vertisers and will read, or at any rate will look over, the 
ad pages, and we might as well get right down to hard pan 
and acknowledge among ourselves that the only good sub- 
scriber is the man who reads the advertising pages and who 
has the ability to buy or to direct the buying of the adver- 
tised goods. 

Advertising is the foundation on which we build our 
publishing business and the only real use that a subscriber 
can be to the publisher is to buy things of the advertiser. 
This has nothing to do with the function of the editorial 
department, but it is ordinary business sense, and the sooner 
we come to realize that a list of 50,000 Piute Indians is 
absolutely useless to an advertiser or that 500,000 house- 
wives is an absurd list for an advertiser of power plant 
machinery to talk to, the sooner we are going to start on 
the right road for building up our subscription lists: and 
the more plainly we can show to advertisers in trade papers 
the truth of these facts the more likely we are to keep them 
advertising on sane and sensible lines. 

I remember a statement made by E. P. Harris before a 
joint meeting of this association and the Space Club, that 
every word written for a trade paper is for the sole purpose 
of getting advertising. I confess that when I heard the 
statement it went against my grain and I did not at all 
agree with him. The more [ think of it the more I am in- 
clined to agree absolutely. 

In this connection an interesting suggestion was made 
recently in a house organ, one of the convenient little pocket 
edition variety which is gotten out by some fellow who has 
a knack of catchy writing, the main body of the pamphlet 
being made up of miscellaneous observations on any topic 
whatever without any regard to its appropriateness to the 
field in which it is sent, and in the front, at the back and 
probably a double page in the middle, are stitched in from 
2 to 8 pages of advertising cuts with a few lines of desertp- 
tion, and this sort of thing is sent out as advertising. I am 
not prepared to take a stand in toto against the house organ. 
Like trade papers, they are good, bad and indifferent, but 
this particular style of house organ makes me want to go 
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into the wood-shed and blow off steam whenever I run 
across a new issue becattse it is such an absolute absurdity. 
This has nothing whatever to do with the matter of sub- 
scribers. It is simply a side issue, and I feel better for 
having said it. 

The particular house organ advertiser referred to opined 
that the basis on which all trade papers were built was to 
cater to the vanity of the advertisers, who are also the sub- 
scribers and each of whom pays his money to “tell his com- 
petitor that he is in the business, and subscribes for the 
purpose of being informed of that fact himself, all of which 
they all knew hefore the enterprising journal was ever 
started, and all of which is not worth the paper it is printed 
upon to any of them.” He then goes on to set forth how 
much money the advertiser wastes by putting his ad into 
competitive papers in the same field and suggests the start- 
ing of a trust paper in the field in which he is particularly 
interested, although he obviously intends the idea to apply 
to all fields, which paper shall be owned by the advertisers 
and the subscribers. and he wishes to pledge all advertisers 
to advertise in no other paper but that one. This brings up 
a vision of the Ivory House Cleaner Co. and the Gold Dust 
Cleaner Co. engineering the election of the board of di- 
rectors that control that paper, the winner to elect the man- 
ager and the editor who shall decide what goes into the 
paper. Also the vision of the poor editor, who is trying to 
sail a straight course with his hair parted in the middle, be- 
tween two large advertisers who own equal amounts of 
stock in the paper, who are trying to cut each other’s 
throats because of a trade war and each of whom is deter- 
mined to have a little more advertising space or a little more 
space devoted to writeups than his competitor. If the posi- 
tion of editor on that paper were offered me, I should de- 
cline, preferring to go to the Panama Canal to dig dirt. 

Another interesting statement which he makes is this: 
“Publishers of technical periodicals are becoming rich.” He 
did not say all publishers, otherwise I should be inclined to 
challenge him to bring forth something to prove his state- 
ment, but he implies the “all” by not saying “some” and I 
think the experiences of the last year will make us inclined 
to take the Missouri attitude towards that statement. 


And again he makes this statement: “Out of every 
$300 received by technical trade journals from their ad- 
vertisers one hundred of those dollars are spent in obtain- 
ing the advertisement, and this expenditure is due to the 
competition of other journals for the advertisers’ trade, and 
we, the advertisers, are the suckers who are paying for all 
this, and who will continue to pay for it until we get to- 
gether.” 


I venture to say that a trade journal which is paying 
334 per cent of its advertising receipts for the getting of 
contracts is on the high road to financial ruin. If we could 
have an executive session where every man would open his 
heart and we could all benefit by each other’s experiences, 
I would suggest that a profitable evening might be spent 
on this question of what proportion of cost is properly in- 
curred in the getting of a contract. This will vary, of 
course, with different fields, but it would seem plausible that 
papers in the power plant field and those in the railway field 
and those in the electrical field should all come somewhere 
near to the same average in their expense of getting con- 
tracts if the business is well managed. 


Getting back strictly to my topic, evidently that paper 
is of the best value to the advertiser which has the biggest 
lot of good subscribers, good subscribers being those who 
do read the paper, both editorial and advertising, and who 
have purchasing power. 

The next question in the series is, of course, how shall 
we get these good subscribers The need of good editorial 


work in this was thoroughly emphasized at the last meet- 
ing, and we need not dwell on it. This will evidently get 
subs., because, if a paper is so good that a man feels that 
he needs it in his daily work he will subscribe for it; but 
this docs not discriminate between the good and the bad. 


Evidently all the subscribers you get cannot be good sub- 
scribers, because you must take a man’s subscription so long 
as he puts up the subscription price. Then we have the 
problem of changing him over from a bad subscriber to a 
good one, and that is a part of the business of the paper. 
It is largely a matter of training. It is just as much the 
job of the editor to make bad subscribers into good ones as 
it is of the carpenter to produce from a rough oak log a 
beautiful piece of carved work, or a blacksmith to produce 
a useful horseshoe from a piece of rusty iron, or the break- 
fast-food manufacturer to produce a palatable article from a 
stack of alfalfa hay, which is now reported to be one of 
the industries of the great Northwest. Just as the skilful 
worker can produce these results from unpromising ma- 
terial, so the right spirit in the editorial department will 
hold subscribers, will train them in alertness and will give 
them the spirit of progress, which will make them become 
animated question marks when reading, and keep the editor 
hustling with questions and the advertiser happy with in- 
quiries, 

The advertising department has its share, however, in 
making a good subscriber out of unpromising material. 
If the copy department and the composing room make the 
ad pages so attractive as to material appearing there and 
appearance that readers will like to browse those pages, 
the returns of advertisers will be greatly increased. Jf the 
advertising pages are forbidding or stale and trite, the sub- 
seriher is justified in skipping them. They have no busi- 
ness to have a forbidding aspect or to be dry and unattrac- 
live, anv more than have the editorial pages. 

I remember that the first thing which started me to read- 
ing the advertising pages of magazines and periodicals was 
the series of funny pictures, perhaps alleged funny pictures 
might be better, which appeared, and I think still appear, 
among the advertising pages of Scribner’s Magazine, and 
I am meditating whether that is a good proposition for a 
serious-minded trade paper to adopt or not. Possibly, too, 
we might make preferred space in our advertising pages by 
running a column of jokes down the middle of an adver- 
tising page. These may sound like circus poster proposi- 
tions, but the job of the manager of a trade paper is to get 
business and bring returns. He does not need to use yellow 
journal methods to do this, but any new feature which will 
wake up the subscriber, and teach him to look upon the ad- 
vertising pages as part of the information fund which his 
paper furnishes him, is legitimate and is worth considering. 

In getting subscribers to a class or trade publication, 
obviously the subscriber outside the field to which the paper 
caters is dead wood, and the lists which are used for send- 
ing sample copies and for circularizing should be carefully 
selected, and canvassers for subscriptions should be held 
strictly up to a certain standard in their work, and if they 
take subscriptions haphazard without regard to occupation 
they should be called to account quickly. 

A man in the field who is in position to rise and get to 
the point where he will have purchasing power is evidently 
good timber for making into a good subscriber. He may 
have purchasing power in one year or in five years; so lone 
as he has the possibility of getting it he is good material. 
But the adding of one more name to the subscription list 
without regard to the kind of man who is to get and read 
your paper, simply for the sake of swelling circulation, is 
mighty poor policy and if persisted in is bound to result in 
dissatisfaction of the subscriber with his bargain and of the 
advertiser with his results. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States last Monday 
rendered its long expected decision on the “commodities 
clause” of the Hepburn interstate commerce act, the :n- 
terpretation being a decided victory for the railroads. As 
a matter of fact the railroads can hardly find an objection- 


able clause in the decision, if they hunt for it. They can 
retain their interests in producing corporations and still 
confine themselves strictly to the business of transportation. 
The interest need not be limited at all. The only power left 
to the commodities clause is to detect and stop rate discrim- 
inations in favor of the railroad producing corporations. 
That portion of the decision applying to a railroad com- 
pany’s right to own stock in a different corporation was 
dissented from by Justice Harlan, but otherwise the de- 
cision was unanimous. It was read by Justice White. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the opinion: 

“t. The claim of the government that the provision 
contained in the Hepburn act approved June 29, 1906, com- 
monly called the commodities clause, prohibits a railway 
company from moving commodities in interstate commerce 
because the company has manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced them or owned them in whole or in part or has had 
an interest direct or indirect in them, wholly irrespective 
of the relation or connection of the carrier with the com- 
modities at the time of transportation, is decided to be un- 
tenable. It also is decided that the provision of the com- 
modities clause relating to interest direct or indirect does 
not embrace an interest which a carrier may have in a pro- 
ducing corporation as the result of the ownership by the 
carrier of stock in such corporation irrespective of the 
amount of stock which the carrier may own im such cor- 
poration, provided the corporation has been organized in 
good faith. 

“2. Rejecting the construction placed by the govern- 
tnent upon the commodities clause, it is decided that that 
clause when all its provisions are harmoniously construed, 
has solely for its object to prevent carriers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce from being associated in interest at the 
time of transportation with the commodities transported. 
Therefore the commodities clause only prohibits railroad 
companies engaged in interstate commerce from transport- 
ing such commerce commodities as have been manufactured, 
mined, or produced by a railway company or under its au- 
thority, and at the time of transportation the railway com- 
pany has not, in good faith, before the act of transporta- 
tion, passed with its interest in such commodity; when the 
railway company at the time of transportation has an in- 
terest direct or indirect in a legal sense in the commodity. 

“3. As thus construed the commodities clause is a regu- 
lation of commerce within the power of congress to enact. 
The contentions elaborately argued for the railroad com- 
panies that the clause if applied to pre-existing rights will 
operate to take property of railroad companies and there- 
fore violate the due process clause of the fifth amendment 
were all based upon the assumption that the clause pro- 
hibited and. restricted in accordance with the construction 
which the government gave that clause, and for the pur- 
pose of enforcing which prohibitions these :suits were 
brought. 

““As the construction which the government placed upon 
the act and seeks to enforce is now held to be unsound and 
as none of the contentions relied upon are applicable to the 
act as now construed because under such construction the 
act merely enforces a regulation of commerce by which car- 
riers are compelled to dissociate themselves from the prod- 
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ucts which they carry and does not prohibit where the car- 
rier is not associated with the commodity carried, it fol- 
lows that the contentions on the subject of the fifth amend- 
ment are without merit. 

“4—The exemption as to timber, contained in the clause 
is not repugnant to the constitution. , 

““s—The provision as to penalties is separable from the 
other provisions of the act. As no recovery of penalties was 
prayed, no issue concerning them is here presented. It will 
be time enough to consider whether the right to recover 
penalties exists when an attempt to collect penalties is made. 

“6—As the construction now given the act differs so 
widely from the construction which the government gave 
to the act and which it was the purpose of these suits to 
enforce, it is held that it is not necessary, in reversing and 
remanding, to direct the character of decrees which shall 
be entered, but simply to reverse and remand the case with 
directions to enforce and apply the statute as it is now con- 
strued. 

“7__As the Delaware and Hudson Company is engaged 
as a common carrier by rail in the transportation of coal in 
the channels of interstate commerce, it is a railroad com- 
pany within the purview of the commodities clause and is 
subject to the provisions of that clause as they are now con- 
strued.” 

Claiming that the principle contended for by the govern- 
ment had been sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its opinion in the “commodities clause” 
case. Attorney General Wickersham tonight authorized the 
following statement, interpreting the decision as he under- 
stands it: 

“The recognition of the power in congress to extend 
transportation to commodities mined, manufactured, or pro- 
duced by a company in which the carrier is a stock owner 
makes it possible for congress by further legislation to pre- 
vent an evasion of the general prohibition of the statute 
which might otherwise be resorted to. In other words, as 
I understand the opinion, it is to the effect that the question 
whether or not a carrier is prohibited from transporting 
goods which it has produced or owned depends upon 
whether it owns or has an interest in them at the time of 
transportation. If it has, then the commodities clause pro- 
hibits the carrier from so transporting, although if that 
ownership is only the indirect interest resulting from own- 
ing capital stock of a corporation which owns the goods that 
fact does not operate to prevent it from transporting. 

“The decision does not sustain the full contention of 
either the government or the carriers. It adopts a construc- 
tion of the statute different from that contended for by both 
the government and the carriers. It however, sustains the 
principle contended for by the government that congress has 
power to prohibit a carrier from carrying in competition 
with other shippers commodities which the carrier owns or 
in which it is interested. It operates at once to prevent any 
carrier from transporting any commodity which it owns at 
the moment of shipment, and it confirms in congress power 
to extend that prohibition to the carriage of commodities 
owned at the time of shipment by a corporation in which 
the carrier has a stock interest.” 


Coal-Carrying Roads Unaffected. 


The coal carrying railroads will be practically unaf- 
fected in their business by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the commodities case. This 
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. is the opinion of Robert W. De Forest of this city, who was 
* associated with John G. Johnson of Philadelphia as coun- 
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sel for the companies in the argument of the cases before 
the court. Mr. De Forest says that of the anthracite car- 
riers only two, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
and the Delaware and Hudson, have any direct legal own- 
ership in the anthracite coal. Both these companies are 
authorized by their charters to mine anthracite coal and to 
transport it. The latter sells its coal only at the mines. 

The western roads do not own their coal mines directly, 
so that they do not seem to be affected, 

There is already talk of revived agitation in congress 
and a new measure to force railroads to be carriers only. 


OPPOSE INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNIONS. 


The interference of American labor organizations in 
Canadian industrial affairs is severely censured in the ma- 
jority report presented to the Labor Department by the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, which has con- 


‘cluded an inquiry into the dispute between the Dominion 


Coal Company and its men, relative to the refusal of the 


‘company to recognize the American Mine Workers’ Union. 


The report, which is signed by Judge Wallace of Halifax, 
finds that the conrpany was justified in its refusal to recog- 
nize international tinionism, on the ground that it could 


“not deal with two labor organizations at the same time, 


. Pittsburg district. 


namely, the Provincial Workmen's Association and_ the 
United Mine Workers’ Union. 

“Without presuming to dictate,” say the commissioners, 
“to which union the men should belong or as to whether 
they should belong to any union, we think it is to the 
interests of the operators, the men themselves, and the whole 
community that our labor difficulties, which will always be 
with us, should be settled among ourselves, and not be 
subject to the control of any outside party.” 


GOULDS TO GO INTO COAL BUSINESS. 


Within an hour after the Supreme Court decision on 
the “commodities clause” was rendered news was received 
from Pittsburg that a deal had been consummated by which 
the Gould interests will engage in the coal business in the 
Arrangements already have been made, 
it is said, to produce between 2,000'000 and 2,500,000 tons 
a year. The mines will be operated by the Pittsburg Term- 
inal and Coal Company, and the coal will be sold at the 
mines through a New York concern. The deal was made 
some days ago, however, when the Pittsburg Coal Company 
relinquished its leases of the Gould coal lands. 


PITTSBURG COAL COMPANY REORGANIZATION. 


A radical reorganization of the official family of the 
Pittsburg Coal Company, as a result of the resignation of 
Walter R. Woodford as first vice president has been an- 
nounced. The board of directors has elected five vice presi- 
dents of the corporation, instead of having but two. These 
are the new officers: 

First vice president, C. E. Wales, who will have charge 
of the northwest and lake coal trade of the company. 

Second vice president, F. M. Wallace, who will have 
charge of the financial and accounting departments, 

Third vice-president, George M. Hosack, in charge of 
the operating mines, 

Fourth vice president, J. W. 
sales department. 

The fifth vice president, in charge of traffic and trans- 
portation, has been selected, but his name is withheld pend- 
ing some formalities, and will be announced in a few days. 
It is stated, however, that the new officer is a railroad man 


Walsh, in charge of the 
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of prominence and will be a strong addition to the com- 
pany’s executive staff. : ! 

Of the new officers, C. W. Wales was second vice-presi- 
dent and acting in that capacity with Mr. Woodford. F. 
M, Wallace has been treasurer of the company, George M. 
Hosack has been assistant to thé president, and J. M. Walsh 
has been manager of sales of the company. In the past, the 
duties of Mr. Wales, Mr. Walsh and the new vice-president 
in charge of traffic and transportation were performed by 
the first vice-president. 

James H. Woods has been appointed assistant general 
sales agent, office at Cleveland, O., Louis H. Washburn is 
made eastern sales agent, office at New York, and the ar- 
rangement under which B. Nicoll & Co. have been repre- 
senting the Pittsburg Coal Company is discontinued. 


DULL DAYS AT DU QUOIN. 


A letter from Du Quoin, Ill., says that from present indi- 
cations the coming summer will prove the most disastrous in 
several years for the coal industry of southern IHinois. Al- 
ready a number of the heaviest producing mines in Saline, 
Franklin, Williamson, Jackson, Perry and Washington 
counties have suspended operations, and others are expected 
to follow. On April 1 the Illinois Central Railroad did not 
renew its annual contracts with the various coal com- 
panies in this section, the supply on hand being sufficient for 
the consumption of that road for several months, Prac- 
tically none of the mines are now working more than one- 
third time now. 


WEST VIRGINIA MINERS’ CONCILIATORY. 

The special convention of the United Mine Workers of 
District No. 17, held in Charleston, W. Va., adjourned after, 
adopting by unanimous vote a resolution granting to all the 
operators working under the joint agreement of 1908, the 
terms of the Paint Creek settlement, made by President 
Davis last winter to settle the strike in that field. By adopt- 
ing this resolution the miners believe they are acceding to 
the demand made by the operators at the convention held in 
Charleston last winter, for relief from the terms of the 1908 
agreement. The miners agree to take the long ton, and de- 
mand in return the check-off, or recognition of the union. 


The United Mine Workers of America in the seventh 
district with headquarters at Hazelton, Pa., now number 
6.993, which is the largest membership since 1902. 


a 
DRILL FOR SALE 

Prospecting (Churn) Drill—Little used and in good 
order—for sale cheap. Address—D. Fuel. 
— ee ee 

BOX CAR LOADER FOR SALE. 

A new Ottumwa Electric loader, used but little, in good 
order, for sale cheap. Address, “B. C. L.” care Fuel. 


The J. B. Sanborn Company 
PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


Penasyivania Bldg., Philadelphia .*, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Ceatains complete list of Wholesale and Retai) Dealers in Coal; 
Sbippeis and Manufacturers of Coal and Coke, Foreihanenrs an 
Carlot Consumers, giving Capital and Rating of 
each Details on application. 
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BOGUS SCIENTIST PULLED 
AND VICTIMS PUT WISE 


Clever detective work and prompt action on the part of 
the police of Oakland, California, prevented a bogus geolo- 
gist of the United States Geological Survey from fraudu- 
lently collecting and making off with a possible couple of 
thousand dollars. D, P. Coble, possessing several aliases 
and hailing from Vancouver, B. C., has confessed to the 
authorities that he thought it would be a simple and easy 
way to outfit himself for a trip to Mexico by stopping in 
Oakland and engaging a number of young men for United 
States Geological Survey work in Alaska during the coming 
season, requiring them to deposit with him $65 each as a 
guaranty that they would not quit the service. He there- 
fore opened an office in Oakland, hired a stenographer, had 
$25 worth of work done in printing Geological Survey let- 
terheads and elaborate blanks, forged several cleverly writ- 
ten letters addressed to himself from the director of the 
Survey showing his authority to hire young men for govern- 
ment service, and then inserted an advertisement for such 
young men in the Oakland papers. He was well prepared to 
carry out the game. 

Oakland detectives were on the watch for just such con- 
fidence schemes, however, and a member of the “force” ap- 
plied for one of these Alaskan jobs at “$60 a month and 
found.’” Then followed a little quick communication he- 
tween the Oakland chief of police and the San Francisco 
office of the Geologica) Survey, and also the Director of the 
Survey at Washington. In the meantime the applicants for 
the Alaskan positions were many and Coble was evidently 
expecting a rich haul for his three days’ work. Thirty ap- 
plicants were to report on Tuesday and clinch their places 
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by depositing with Coble $65 each. If they hadn’t the sixty- 
five handy, but could raise $25, for instance, he would, he 
had stated, personally advance the difference against the ap- 
plicant’s future salary. To lend color to this scheme he had 
a forged letter from the Director of the Survey and also 
blank é€xpense checks agpinst salary account. But by 
Monday the mesh had been sufficiently tightened around the 
enterprising but unsuspecting Alaskan promoter, and he was 
unceremoniously arrested and, after a brief hearing, jailed, 
thus indefinitely postponing his Mexican trip. His offense 
is stated to be punishable by $1,000 fine or three years’ im- 
prisonment, or both, and he is being held for the action of 
the Federal Grand Jury. 

The only people, it appears, who are out of pocket in the 
matter are the stationery printers and the stenographer. 
The typewriter purchased on approva! for the Alaskan work 
and the reservation of ten steamship berths for the Alaskan 
applicants were recovered and canceled respectively. 


WILL SOAK THE COAL COMPANIES. 


With the view of taxing coal lands their full value and to 
raise the assessments of the big companies to a valuation of 
$20,000,000, the county commissioners decided to employ 
mining engineers to appraise the coal lands about Pottsville, 
Pa. John H. Struch, of Pottsville, will be one of the 
experts. 


GOOD COAL IN LOUISIANA. 


C. E. Sellers, secretary and treasurer of the Lafayette- 
Crowley Oil and Mineral Company, reports the coal vein 
struck at Estherwood, La., at 250 feet from the surface 
being a fine hard coal, and the drill went through thirty 
feet of coal; that there are four feet of rock and slate over 
the coal, which forms a substantial roof to work the mine. 
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MARYLAND COAL PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE IN 1908 


The total production of coal in Maryland in 1908, ac- 
coring to E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, amounted to 4,377,093 short tons, having a spot 
value of $5,116,753—a decrease, as compared with the pro- 
duction of 1907, of 1,155,535 short tons, or 20.89 per cent, 
in quantity, and of $1,506,944, or 22.75 per cent, in value. 
The decrease is attributed to the general business depression 
in 1y08. In only one year since 1896 have the coal mines 
of the state made a smaller output, and that was in 1900, 
when, as the result of strikes lasting from: 90 to 200 days. 
the production fell off nearly 800,000 tons, amounting to 
4,024,088 short tons in 1900, as against 4,807,396 tons in 
1899. The average price per ton in 1908 was $1.17, as 
against $1.20 in 1907 and $1.19 in 1go6. 

Reports from the mines show an increase in the number 
of men employed from 5,880 in 1907 to 6.079 in 1908, Hut 
the average number of days the mines were worked de- 
creased from 263 in 1997 to 220 in 1908, In 1900 the num- 
ber of men employed was 6,483 and the working days aver- 
aged 250. The average production per man showed a 
marked decrease in 1908, being but 720 tons in that vear as 
compared with 941 tons in 1907. The average daily produc- 
tion per man in 1908 was 3.27 short tons, as against 3.58 
tons in 1907 and 3.38 tons in 1906. .\ part of the decreased 
production per man employed is attributed to the decrease in 
tonnage of coal mined by machines. The machine-mined 
coal in 1908 amounted to 208,134 short tons, as compared 
With 479,110 tons in the preceding year; the number of 
mining machines decreased from 43 in 1907 to 39 in 1908: 
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and the percentage of machine-mined coal to the total pro- 
duction decreased from 8.66 in the earlier to 4.76 in the 
latter year, 

By far the greater number of Maryland mines work ten 
hours a dav. In 1908 there were 49 mines, employing 5,905 
men, Which worked ten hours a day; 3 mines, employing 
59 men, which worked nine hours; and 1 mine, employing 
8o men, which worked cight hours. 

The coal-bearing formations of Maryland are contained 
within an area of 455 square miles, and the original supply 
has been estimated by M. R. Campbell, of the United States 
Geological Survey, at 8,044,000,030 tons. Irom this there 
has been taken since mining began in 1820 a total of 151,- 
983,641 short tons, which, including the waste of one-half 
ton for each ton mined, represents an exhaustion of ap- 
proximately 228 millions of tons, or somewhat less than 3 
per cent of the original supply. These figures indicate that 
the coal fields of Marytand still contain a store of 7,716,- 
000,000 short tons of coal. 

The collection of statistics of mineral production in 
Maryland in 1908 was carried on by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey under co-operative agreement with Dr. Wil- 
liam Bullock Clark, state geologist, and the completeness 
and promptness with which the work has been done are in 
large degree «luc to this co-operation. 


The Sta Cahaba Coal Company, Birmingham, is _bank- 
rupt and H. W. Coffin has been named as receiver. This is 
in connection with the appointment of James Stillwell, re- 
ceiver of the properties of the company in Montgomery, 
and of the Clear Creek Lumber Company. both of which 
‘are said to be principally owned by W. G. Robinson of 
Birmingham. The mines have not been working for some 
time. 
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NEW COAL TRADE ENTERPRISES 


Mitchell, Johnson & Co., Rockford, IIl.; capital, $12,000. 


City Concrete and Coal Company, Detroit, Mich.; cap- 
ital, $15,000, 

Commonwealth Fuel Company, Pittsburg, Pa. George 
Paull, vice-president. 

Burk Hollow Coal Company, Whitley County, Ky.; 
capital increased from $10,000 to $20,080. 

Greenwich Coal Storage Company, New York City; 
capital, $25,000. B. G. Wilbur and others. 

Pastor Coal Company, New Straitsville, O.; capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: S. M. Pastor and others. 

Northern Bell Mining Co., Seattle, Wash.,; capital, 
$250,000, Incorporators: A. T. Prichard, C. W. Tyrer. 

Hibber-Barnes & Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; cap- 
ital, $25,000. Incorporators: M. W. Eastland, J. R. Barnes. 

Acme Coal Co., Pittsburg, Ky.; capital, $6,000. Incor- 
porators: Alfred Feitcher, J. L. Cardwell and Renus 
Brown. 

People’s Coal and Brick Company, Upper Sandusky, O.; 
capital, $15,000. Incorporators: E. W. Allen, Fostoria, 
and others, 

Johnson Lumber & Fuel Company, Rockford, Ill.; cap- 
ital, $12,000. Incorporators: Carl Johnson, Verel Johnson, 
George R. Sly. 

George W. Smith & Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; loca- 
tion in Illinois, Chicago. Capital, $200,000; capital in 
Illinois, $60,500. 

Ward Coal Co., Scranton, Pa.; capital, $10,000. James 
Ward, president; J. Rosencrance, vice-president; John 
Reilly. secretary. 

Girard Collieries Company, Springfield, IIl.; capital, 


$6,000. Incorporators: E, Puttkammer, Maclay Hoyne, 
Robert E. Hogan, 

Independent Fuel Company, Tulsa, Okla.; capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators: R. R. Murphy, G. E. William- 


sen, M. W. Kelsey. 

Alliance Coal Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: Ovid B. Jameson, Linn D. Hay, 
Pearson Mendelhall. 

E. L. Young Co., New Jersey; capital, $1,000,000. In- 
corporators: George T. Smith, Edward Young Edwards 
and Edwin F. Smith. 

Acme Blue Gem Coal Company, Williamsburg, Ky. ; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Crockett Perkins, Belle 
Perkins, Archie Scott. 

Seneca Wilmington Coal Company, Seneca, IIl.; capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: J. L. Jones, George W. McLes- 
ter, James R. Buckley. 

Huhn O'Connor Coal Company, Springfield, Ill.; cap- 
ital, $5,000. Incorporators: Huhn O’Connor, John 
O’Connor, Harry York. 

Ideal Fuel Company, Trinidad, Colo.; capital, $60,000. 
Joseph Cox, president; Frank R. Wood, secretary ; Robert 
O'Neil, general manager, 

Pittsburg Gas & Fuel Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; capital, 
$300,000. Incorporators; B, P. Porter, John F. Mont- 
gomery, W. T. Robinson. 

- Black Warrior Coal & Coke Co., Camden, N. J.; capital, 
$1,000,000, Incorporators: F. R. Hansell, George H. B. 
Martin, John A. McPeak. 


Lamar Coal, Oil and Gas Development Co., Lamar, 
Okla. ; capital, $10,000, Incorporators: B. F. Powell, W. 
D. Atkins, H. D. Mitchell. 

Big Bottom Coal Co., Mossy Bottom, Pike County, Mo. ; 
capital, $1,000. Incorporators: O, R, Lowe, Jas. M. Saton, 
I. L. Clark and O. L. May. 

West Frankfort Coal Company, West Frankfort, IIl.; 
capital, $40,000. Incorporators: Thomas Horn, Dennie 
M. Parkhill, Jesse Dimond, 

National Carbo Fuel Co., Rochester, N. Y.; capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: Frank ©. Blake, Angus C. 
MacColl and Charles G, Fischer. 

Boonsboro Coal and Grain Co., Hagerstown, Md.; cap- 
ital, $5,000. Incorporators: Stanley P. F. Kline, Herbert 
A, Kline, B. Clifton Warrenfeltz. 

V. & O. Red Ash Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.; capital, 
$10,000, Incorporators: Arthur N, Straughan, Homer P. 
Elliott, Mrs. Fannie D. Straughan. 

Brereton Coal Co., Brereton, Ill.; capital, $5,000. 
corporators: William J. Spencer, Charles J. 
Charles P. Jacobus, Joseph P. Daily. 

Dunkard Creek Coal and Coke Company, Monessen, Pa. ; 
capital, $180,000. Incorporators: Harford N. Odlbert, 
Hamilton Nevour, Samuel C, Todd. 

Sewell Colliery Company, West Virginia.; capital, $20,- 
ooo. Incorporators: C, W. Dillon, D. W. Boone, J. A. 
Boone, J. D. Boone and Eli J. Taylor. 

Fort Collins Coal, Seed & Transfer Company, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo.; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: James F. 
Vandewark, Charles McIntosh, Charletta McIntosh. 

Montgomery Mining & Development Company, Dayton, 
O.: capital, $1,000, Incorporators: Wm. F. Miller, Wm. 
Miller, T. J. Backus, W. A. Black, Harry I. Nolan. 

Iowa Gulch Mining Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; capital, 
$400,000. Incorporators: H. M. Gross, Thomas J. Haw- 
kins, R. B. Steiner, H. A. Lutz and Thomas Hanson. 

Pittsburg and Youghiegheny Coal Company, Pittsburg ; 
capital, $150,000. Incorporators: James F. Cook, Thomas 
J. Cook, D. C. Brown, J. B, Brown, Jr., E. C. Hatcher. 

Wilbur Coal and Coke Co., Wilmington, Del.; capital, 
$175,000. Incorporators: Wilbur F. Leitzel, State College, 
Pa.; E. I. Squires, G. W. Dorsey, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 

Queen Shoals Coal Company, Charleston, W. Va.; cap- 
ital, $30,000. Incorporators: William Price, W. A. 
McCorkle, J. E. Chilton, J. A. Holley and W. E. Chilton. 

American Pocahontas Coal Corporation, Norfolk, Va.; 
capital, $25,000. C. M. Kayler, president; Goldsboro Sir- 
pell, vice-president; S, H. Tyler, secretary; S. E. Moriss, 
treasurer. 

Fowlkes and Myatt Coal Company, Rirmingham, Ala. ; 
capital, $4,000. M. A. Myatt, president; S. P. Fowlkes, 
vice-president and general manager; J. M. Oliver, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

L. G. Crenshaw & Company, Richmond, Va.; capital, 
maximum, $45.000; minimum, $15,000. L. G. Crenshaw, 
president; W. D. Browning, vice-president; A. L. Mat- 
tern, secretary and treasurer, 

West Mountain Coal Company, Nephi, Utah. President, 
H. D. Goldsborough; vice-president, T. W. Rees, of Wales; 
secretary and treasurer, T. C. Winn. These, with W. G. 
Orme and E. E, Goldsborough, make up the directory. 
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NEW COAL BRIQUETTING PLANT AT KANSAS CITY 


Written for FUEL by C. T. Malcolmson, Briquetting Engineer, Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 


The Standard Briquette Fuel Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., have just let a contract for a complete coal briquet- 
ting plant to be located in Kansas City, Mo. The plant has 
been designed and will be built by Roberts and Schaefer 
Company of Chicago. Accompanying illustrations, showing 
the general arrangement and design of this plant, give evi- 
dence that this will be the second successful briquetting 
plant to be located in the middle West for the purpose of 
manufacturing and marketing briquettes made from the 
semi-bituminous coals of western Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma. 

The first plant, which was described at some length in 
I'EL some months ago, was built by the Rock Island Coal 
Mining Company and located near its mines in Hartshorne, 
Okla. This plant has proved conclusively that under favor- 
able commercial conditions, briquettes made from these 
coals find a ready sale for domestic purposes when sold in 
competition with lump coal from the same mines, or with 
other coals usually met in the same market. Basing our 
judgment on the experience gained at the Hartshorne plant, 
we feel reasonably sure that the plant of the Standard 
Briquette Fuel Company will mark an advancement in the 
briquetting industry in this country. 

General Arrangement of the Plant. 


In the general arrangement, as shown in Fig. 1, the raw - 


material will be brought into the plant from the switch 
of the Kansas City Belt Line and pass oyer the track scale, 
thus keeping an accurate record of all slack coal received. 
This slack coal will be unloaded mechanically from the 
cars by means of a car unloader, and under ordinary con- 
ditions will be delivered either directly to the storage bin 
in the briquette machine building, or diverted to a 200-ton 
coal pocket outside the building. If the coal has heen sub- 
jected to rain in transit, or for any other reason it is re- 
ceived at the plant too wet to be briquetted, it will be 
delivered from the unloader to a 60-inch by 30-foot Ruggles 
Coles dryer, and the dry coal carried either to the storage 
pocket or the bin in the briquette machine building. Pro- 
vision is also made to utilize the same equipment in hand- 
ling the coal from the outside storage to the building. The 
car unloader, and all of the equipment for drying and 
handling the coal will have a maximum capacity of twenty- 
five tons per hour. 

The coal pocket in and at the rear of the briquetting 
building, will be installed at a sufficient height above the 
main floor to allow for the easy handling of the fuel by 
gravity through the mixing and feeding apparatus below. 
Under this bin a charging floor will be located for the use 
of the operator directing the feeding and mixing of the 
coal and binder. All of the coal from the overhead bin will 
pass through a Richardson automatic scale, which will reg- 


ister at all times the amount of coal being used. The coal 
will be discharged from the automatic scale into a small 
feeding hopper with automatic feed, delivering coal to the 
mixer below in a uniform stream and in the proper amount 
for the requirements of the press. 

In the rear of the briquette machine building, as shown 
in Fig, 1, there will be a concrete platform on the same 
level as the floor line of the building for the storing and 
handling of the binder. In the center of this platform will 
be the mill for grinding pitch which is used as a binder. 
The ground pitch will be delivered mechanically to the 
charging platform in the building by means of a conveyor 
of sufficient size and at the proper speed to maintain a con- 
stant supply of pitch in the building. All of the binder 
used will be weighed before being fed by hand by the oper- 
ator into the pitch cracker, or pulverizer. In this way an 
accurate check on the amount of binder being used in the 
briquettes will be maintained at all times. The broken 
pitch will be received on the charging platform in the 
briquette machine building and delivered to a feeding 
hopper, similar to that described for the coal. At these two 
hoppers the operator will determine the correct propor- 
tion of pitch and coal which is being fed continuously to a 
mixer below. The mixed coal and binder are then deliv- 
ered to a Williams’ pulverizer which grinds them to the 
proper fineness to make good briquettes. The pulverized 
mixture is elevated to a point sufficiently high above the 
floor so that it can be delivered by gravity through an addi- 
tional feeding, mixing and conveying apparatus to the 
heater of the briquetting press. 

All of the automatic feeders and conveying equipment 
used in feeding, mixing and handling both the coal and 
binder are under the immediate control of one operator 
known as the “pitch feeder.” By this means any varia- 
tions in the coal or binder, such as the percentage of moist- 
ure or fineness of the raw material or variations in the 
quality of the pitch can be noted by the pitch feeder and 
proper adjustments made by him so that the resulting 
briquettes will be uniform and perfect. 

In the heater of the press the proper amount of heat and 
moisture are maintained by steam delivered through aper- 
tures in the walls of this heater. Superheated and saturated 
steam and water are used in varying quantities to obtain a 
conglomerate of the proper consistency. Practice has de- 
monstrated that the temperature and percentage of moisture 
will vary with different coals, and it is only through actual 
experience by the operator, that this conglomerate is main- 
tained in the proper condition to make satisfactory 
briquettes. After passing through the mixing and heating 
cylinder, the material is delivered to the dies in which the 
briquettes are made, A Misner press will be installed 
having a capacity of ten tons per hour. These briquettes 
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are cylindrical in form with convex ends, and will average 
thirteen ounces each in weight. 

The discharged briquettes are delivered to a conveying 
belt which serves not only to carry them from the press and 
deliver them to the storage bin for briquettes, as shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, but also provide a means 
for cooling the briquettes in transit. Under the maximum 
capacity of the press, this belt is so timed that the briquettes 
will remain in transit for a length of time sufficient to allow 
the outer surface of the briquette to harden and be handled 
by mechanical means without breakage. Additional pro- 
vision, however, is made to insure further freedom from 
breakage in handling by means of a specially designed 
“telegraph” installed in the briquette storage pocket. This 
storage pocket will have a capacity at first of one hundred 
tons, but will be so designed that it can be enlarged if de- 
sirable to three times that capacity. 

A loading chute, similar to that used by the Roberts 
and Schaefer Company in their coaling stations, will be in- 
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The buildings will consist of wooden framing covered 
with corrugated sheet steel siding and composition roofing. 
The entire main building and boiler room will be floored 
with concrete. 

By far the greatest item of expense in the manufacture 
of briquettes outside of the raw material is the binder. 
The history of the briquette industry in Europe reveals the 
fact that every conceivable substance having any claim as a 
bond, has been used for this purpose in the making of 
briquettes and after practical experience in sifting various 
claims for these proposed binders, the consensus of opinion 
has given preference to pitch made from oil or coal tar. 
This tar is a by-product obtained in the manufacture of 
coke in by-product ovens, and in the manufacture of gas 
either from the destructive distillation of coal or by car- 
buretting water gas with oil. 

In this country the main consumption of tar which is 
not burned for fuel purposes is in the making of creosoting 
oils, roofing pitch and the manufacture of pavements. In 
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General Pian of Coal Briquetting Plant for Standard Briquette Fuei Co., Kansas City, Mo. Designed and Built by Roberts & Schae- 
fer Co., Chicago. 


Stalled to deliver the briquettes from the storage pocket to 
railroad cars, This chute will be of sufficient capacity to 
allow for the rapid loading of the briquettes which also 
prevents breakage. 

A car puller will be provided to move tht cars as they 
are being loaded which will also decrease the loading time. 
The position of the car at the completion of loading will be 
directly on the scales, so that the cars can be loaded ex- 
actly to capacity. In this condition it will be interesting to 
know that briquettes of the shape to be manufactured at this 
plant occupy about the same space per ton as egg coal, or 
from 10 to 15 per cent more space than mine-run. 

The increased density of the briquetted fuel and its 
greater efficiency as a heat producer over the same coal in 
the form of mine-run, will more than compensate for its 
increased volume. 

No expense will be spared in making this plant me- 
chanically efficient both in economy of design and the qual- 
ity and capacity of the equipment to be used. , 


Europe, and especially in Germany, an enormous trade has 
been developed in the manufacture of coal tar products. 
The principal revenue derived from the tar and one which 
has done more than anything else to put the higher deriva- 
tives of tar, such as alizarine and the aniline dyes, on a 
commercial basis, is the furnishing of binder for the 


-briquetting of coal. When we realize that only about 3 per 


cent of the tar goes to make up these higher derivatives 
and that we must provide a market for the other 97 per 
cent, we can readily understand why this country is not in 
a position to compete with the Germans in the manufacture 
of coal tar products. Of the 97 per cent available for other 
purposes, practically one-half can be considered as creosot- 
ing oil for which there is a constantly growing demand, but 
for the other 50 per cent we haye at the present time prac- 
tically no market except for roofing pitch. We must look 
to the briquetting industry to provide this market. 

There is no doubt that the successful briquetting of coal 
depends as much on the specifications and uniformity of the 
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binder furnished as it does on the mechanical operations 
of the machinery making up the plant. The consumption 
of pitch for briquetting purposes so far, in this country, has 
been so irregular and uncertain, that pitch manufacturers 
have not been disposed to give the manufacture of pitch the 
proper consideration. As has already been observed by one 
of the leading pitch manufacturers of the country, any 
variation in quality or melting point has never seriously 
disturbed the present consumers of coal tar pitch. In work- 
ing out at Hartshorne the problems which are always in- 
herent in new propositions, it was discovered that the ability 
to put on the market a uniform product necessitated a uni- 
form quality of binder. One of the most promising indica- 
tions of future success in establishing this important in- 
dustry in the United States is the attitude which has recent- 


-ly been assumed by the leading pitch manufacturers in 


recognizing the necessity of a distinct product to be known 
as “briquetting pitch.” These manufacturers also recog- 
nize the necessity of assisting in every way to establish 


Elevations of Coal Sriquetting Plant for Standard Sriquetting Fuel Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


ductive of practical results. Briquetting is one solution of 
the coal waste. The agitation throughout the country for 
the reduction in smoke, particularly in large cities, is an- 
other factor which is bound to assist this new industry. 
We cannot hope to take the high volatile coals mined in 
Illinois and make of them by any treatment a fuel which 
will be smokeless in burning under all conditions; but there 
are high grade, low volatile coals sold in the Chicago market 
and which, if briquetted, with proper attention to the per- 
centage and quality of the binder, will make an absolutely 
smokeless fuel for domestic purposes. 

This is a problem which the plant of the Standard 
Briquette Fuel Company at Kansas City is attempting to 
solve when it places upon the market a briquette made from 
the slack of “Arkansas anthracite” coal, Kansas City has 
already had sufficient experience in the use of briquetted 
coal to pay good margin for briquettes of this character. 

Another noticeable fact may be mentioned in this con- 
nection in speaking of high grade, low volatile coals: Asa 
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Designed and Built by Roberts 


& Schaefer Co., Chicago. 


this new industry by not only spending considerable money 
in developing a pitch of the required specifications, but also 
placing that pitch on the market at a price which will make 
the briquetting of coal commercially possible, 

For some time to come lump coal will be too plentiful 
and bring too low a price in the principal producing fields, 
to make possible any considerable differential between its 
price and the slack or fine coal from the same mines. It 
can be readily understood that there must be sufficient 
margin to allow for briquetting charge to make the 
briquetting of this fine coal a business proposition, At the 
same time, there are several fields in the United States 
where this margin warrants the establishing of briquetting 
plants, and in these fields we believe the operators are now 
justified in giving serious consideration to this means of 
utilizing their fine coal and preparing for market a product 
which is in every way superior to their lump coal. 

We believe that the country has now reached a point in 
its development when the conservation of its natural re- 
sources must pass from the period of agitation to one pro- 


rule, these coals are friable and the lump coal will soon 
become largely slack if exposed to the action of the weather, 
The United States government has demonstrated that 
briquettes made from these coals would withstand the action 
of the weather for almost an indefinite period, and this fact 
has been borne out by experience with other coals at other 
briquetting plants throughout the country. We believe that 
this quality can be reckoned with by the operators in Illi- 
nois as one of the solutions in taking care of this fine coal. 
Briquettes do not deteriorate either in physical quality or 
in heat value in being stored for several years in the open. 

A briquetting plant established at the mines will allow 
an operator to produce coal to the minimum of his lump 
coal requirement, and briquette such of the fine coal as does 
not find a ready sale. These briquettes can be stored and 
shipped when coal cars are idle to some common distribut- 
ing point, there to be held in storage until the price war- 
rants their sale. We know of no better preventive of strikes 
than the ability of the operator to carry a large quantity 
of coal in storage which does not deteriorate in value. 
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Sympathy. 
Thomas N. Talfourd 


The blessings which the poor and weak can scatter 
Have their own season, ‘Tis a little thing 

To give a cap of water, yet its draft 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happlest hours, 

It Is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense, yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die camourned ’twill fall 
Like choicest masic, fill the giazing eye 

With gentle tears, relax the knotted hand 

To Know the bonds of fellowship again 

And shed on the departing soul a sense 

More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored deathbed of the rich— 

To him who else were lonely that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 


If they would quit discovering and developing so many 
new coal ‘finds’ fewer of those already on hand would be 
going into bankruptcy. 


If you can’t lose your money fast enough running a coal 
mine, try a peat-making plant. 
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LATEST SPRINGFIELD ADVICES. 

The last days of the present session of the General .\s- 
sembly of Illinois are approaching, and during the past 
week some progress was made with the legislation affecting 
the coal industry. The bill providing for the coal mine in- 
vestigation commission is now in the hands of the appro- 
priations committees of both houses, which will report them 
out this week. It is the hope of the friends of the measure 
that the full amount asked will be granted, in order that the 
work done my be completed by the next General Assembly 
and action thus pushed on towards establishing an up-to- 
date code of mining laws that will be easy of comprehen- 
sion and calculated to preserve human life and at the same 
time guard the coal resources from all waste as far as 
possible, 

The employers’ liability bill pending in the lower house 
has passed that body. A bill different in its terms and re- 
quirements is pending in the Senate and will probably pass 
that body this week. Each house prefers its own bill, so 
that the question of which is to become the law, if either, 
is as yet undecided. 

The bill providing for the establishment of a school of 
mines at the University of Illinois is also in the hands of 
the appropriations committee and will be reported out this 
week. There is a very general friendliness to the bill, 


WHO 1S MAKING PEAT BRIQUETTES? 


IuEL endeavors to keep abreast of the fuel industry in 
all its branches, but has been unable to find in this country in 
actual operation a plant for preparing peat for the market, 
Notices frequently arrive of the formation of new com- 
panies for utilizing the peat, and shortly after the industri- 
ous special correspondent announces that in a few days or in 
a few weeks the peat will be rolling out and the users thereof 
saving a great part of their fuel bills. But the next news 
that comes in from that point is that the peat has been 
found unsuited to the machine, or that the stockholders 
have been left with the machinery on their hands—machin- 
ery that is fit for nothing else under the sun than to make 
impracticable briquettes. Next time the people who get up 
the companies—and also sell the machinery—are heard from 
a long distance from the other venture, and so far as FuEL 
is informed the same process is repeated with slight 
variations. 


Hardly a state in the Union but has had a plant erected, 
and we want to repeat that if a single one is in operation 
or has ever been in operation beyond the making of a few 
experimental briquettes, Fue has never been informed of 
that fact and has failed in every effort to locate the factories. 
If anybody that has any knowledge of a peat plant in oper- 
ation will put them in communication with FuEL we will 
esteem it a special favor and will give it the best and fullest 
send-off that we can make from a statement of the facts. 
We will be glad to have pictures of the plant and the ma- 
chinery and will pay well for them if the fact of successful 
operation can be established. There is a dearth of reliable 
information on the subject that is simply appalling. The 
only information at all accessible seems to be that held 
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strictly for the use of those contemplating an investment in 
peat-making machinery. 

The present scene of activity is in Florida, where the 
peat promoters are interesting capital in the proposed erec- 
tion of a plant. If the people of that locality have any 
money they don’t need they might as well buy machinery 
they can’t use as spend it any other way, but there are lo- 
calities not so well supplied. Fur. knows something about 
the disasters that seem infallibly to overtake peat enter- 
prises, and in the light of that knowledge would, if desiring 
to invest in a peat plant, proceed in this wise: We would 
demand the names of every plant now in operation, and of 
every plant erected by the company promoting the deal. 
Then we would write to the mayor of the town or city, to 
the postmaster, to the board of trade or other business body, 
and get the facts first-hand. In order to offset the probable 
statement that the plants that failed had been built by other 
firms, we would get the names of those firms and the name 
of the city where located, and also their standing in the 
commercial agencies. 

If we are badly informed, we are open to conviction. 
We will most gladly print the entire truth about any plant 
that has ever made any peat ready for the market and sold 
it. The United States Geological Survey officially says that 
the utilization of peat is very remote; it will follow the 
exhaustion of the coal, provided nothing better be discov- 
ered in the meantime. Briquettes made of anything else 
than coal have uniformly proved unsatisfactory in this 
country, and in other countries have been used only in the 
absence of coal or other fuel. 


It has been discovered since the Tennessee legislature 
adjourned that they passed no law forbidding the growing 
of mint in that state. 


COAL PICNIC WILL BE JULY !7. 


In the absence of President Rutter, Vice-President Mil- 
ton E. Robinson presided at the meeting of the Chicago 
Coal Dealers’ Association last week. A number of matters 
were discussed, including the picnic, which it was decided 
to hold earlier this year than last, and Chairman Frank 
Browning reported that the committee had decided on 
July 17th as the date, and Riverview Park, at Aurora, III, 
as the place. Full details will be announced later. 

There was some discussion of the stand that the team 
owners should take on the demand of the coal teamsters for 
an advance; also on the proposition for a demurrage bu- 
reau within the association, which was discussed and advo- 
cated by a number of speakers. The chairman of the com- 
mittee engaged in compiling reports of a cost system ap- 
plicable to all retail dealers urged that a larger number of 
the members compile the figures asked for so that the com- 
mittee could proceed with their work. It was reported that 
the collection department had collected since the last report 
$453.81, making a total of $21,823.82 for the first twelve 
months of its operation. It has been hoped that the aggre- 
gate of $20,000 might be reached, so that the results ex- 
ceeded all expectations. 


Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 
—Milton. 
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W. W. KEEFER. 


Friends in Chicago have heard with pleasure the news 
of the promotion of W. W. Keefer to be vice-president and 
general manager of the Gould coal mine interests on the 
Pittsburg outer belt, known as the West Side [elt Lines. 
It will be remembered that the Pittsburg Coal Company 
gave up the lease they had of these coal lands, which are 
vast in extent and contain the best seam of Pittsburg coal. 
The Gould interests thereupon decided to work the mines 
and, immediately after the decision on the commodities 
clause of the Hepburn bill, completed organization of a com- 
pany for that purpose. This plan was almost completed 
when the decision was rendered. which led some into the 
error of believing that the decision to work the mines was 
due to the decision, 

Mr. Keefer is a man who has served the coal interests 
intelligently and well. He has most recently been with the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Company, 


-from which he goes to this new company. He is known 


not only as a competent coal operator, but has been prom- 
inent from the beginning in the joint trade agreement exist- 
ing in the bituminous coal fields. He has many times served 
with H. N. Taylor of this city on the special scale com- 
mittees representing Illinois in the interstate conventions, 
and still has unnumbered friends in all the western coal 
industry in addition to the host he has made since going 


.to his places of importance in the Pennsylvania field. 


MINE INSPECTOR SUICIDES. 


With his bed blocking the door and gas escaping from 
an unlighted jet, W. J. Neilsen, aged 42, and unmarried, 
mine inspector of the nineteenth bituminous district, was 
found dead at his home at Irwin, Pa., by a sister who has 
been keeping house for him. No motive has been found 
for the suicide. Neilsen, who was an expert in his line, had 
been preparing to take an inspector's examination in Pitts- 
burg. He went to Irwin three years ago from Wilson, 
Pa., where he had advanced from a miner to the position of 
mine inspector. He was a Mason and a Knight of Pythias. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION WANTS 
MORE COAL ROAD LEGISLATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has presented ,a 
report to President Taft in support of their view of the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court on the commodities 
clause, and as their reason for asking the following ad- 
ditional legislation : 

Requiring every common carrier engaged in the inter- 
state transportation of coal to make public the system of car 
distribution, 

Requiring, where the capacity of the mines is the basis 
for the distribution of equipment. a fair, just and equitable 
rating for all mines. 

Prohibiting the use of “individual” or “private cars” in 
the handling of the coal traffic. 

The commission also would like to have the railroads 
forbidden, after a reasonable time, to own or have any 
interest, directly or indirectly, in any operated coal prop- 
erties and to extend this prohibition to the officers or em- 
ployes of the roads. This was the original purpose of the 
men agitating for the “commodities clause” in the Hep- 
burn interstate commerce act. 

It is said that the President was highly gratified by the 
declaration contained in the decision that Congress had the 
constitutional power to deal with the subject. He talked 
the matter over with the members of his cabinet and told 
them he feels there should be additional legislation which 
will round out the law. He believes the railroads should 
charge the same rate upon the shipments of an independent 
company as upon those which it controls and he wants, as 
does the commission, the law extended so as to insure the 
same treatment for all operators. During the summer and 
fall the President will study the situation with the greatest 
care and will present his conclusions in his annual message 
with clearness and force. 

“Tt seems that certain of the railroad companies,” the 
commission reports, “have expended large amounts in pur- 
chasing interests in coal companies and in furnishing ad- 
vancements to them, The decision of the Supreme Court 
seems to support the conclusion that the powers of these 
companies to do these acts are extremely doubtful. If it is 
claimed that the railway companies and their stockholders 
were benefited by the purchase of interests in the coal prop- 
erties and by the guaranteeing of the bonds of the coal com- 
panies, through the assurance that the coal mined by these 
companies would be shipped over its lines, the answer should 
be sufficient that the coal could not be shipped except over 
the railroads serving these mines at the time of the transac- 
tion; but the courts have not recognized that this right is 
to be conceded because the results may be beneficial to the 
corporation.” 

It is the intention to refer the report of the commission 
to the department of justice with a view to ascertaining if, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, action cannot be 
taken whereby the monopolistic policy of some of the roads 
can be restricted, 


THE COAL MINE AT LEAVENWORTH. 


The departure of the Oklahoma convicts from the 
Kansas state prison has made considerable change in the 
workings at the Lansing institution. Although there were 
Oklahoma men in every department at the penitentiary, the 
greatest loss of labor is in the mine, which is the largest in- 
dustrial department of the prison. There were 467 convict 
miners before Oklahoma took her criminals home. At pres- 
ent there are 193 men working in the mines. During the 
year 1908 from 50 to 70 thousand bushels of coal were hoist- 
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ed per week, while the records for the week just ended show 
a hoisting of 25,987 bushels. The coal is used by the state 
institutions, The prison mine is unlike most every other 
mine in the country in that it has brick walls and painted 
timbers to support the tunnels. Also one hundred tungsten 
and incandescent lights make the pit as light as day. [ere 
and there through the mines are officers with desks, chairs, 
carpets, etc., and one would really believe he was in a busi- 
ness Office after night. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S COAL RATE LAW. 

The law fixing maximum rates for carrying lignite coal 
within the state of North Dakota, recently declared con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the state, provides the 
following rates: 


Rates 
Distance. Per ton. 
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Where the shipment is over two or more lines of rail- 
road an additional charge of $2.50 per car for each transfer 
is allowed to cover cost of switching. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY COAL OPERATORS. 


The Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association 
held its annual meeting in Louisville, every mine in that 
section of the state west of Louisville being representd. 
I. P. Barnard, of Louisville, president of the Williams Coal 
Company, and the Taylor Coal Company, was re-elected 
president of the association; F. P, Wright. of Bevier, was 
elected vice-president, and D. Stewart Miller, of Owens- 
boro, secretary and treasurer and commissioner. M. M. 
Bardwell, of Williams’ mines; W, G. Duncan, of Green- 
ville; W. D. McElhenny, of Central City, and John Mont- 
ford, of Uniontown, were elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The association adjourned in time to per- 
mit the members to go to the races at Churchill Downs, 


Twenty feet of pure coal is said to have been found in 
Augusta County, Va., three feet below the surface. 
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FUEL COMPANY DEAL INVOLVES $400,000 


Through a deal involving about $400,000, the Milwau- 
kee-Western Fuel Company has bought out entirely the 
docks, property and business of the Northwestem Fuel 
Company's Milwaukee branch. The big merger has been 
pending for a year, but agreement was finally reached, de- 
tails arranged. and the Milwaukee-Western has taken full 
possession. It is in no sense a consolidation. As far as 
Milwaukee business is concerned the Northwestern Fuel 
Company has ceased to exist. 

The Northwestern Company was one of the oldest coal 
firms in Milwaukee, it having had offices there for thirty- 
two years. In sales it did a yearly business in the city of 
about $2,000,000. The deal brings a great amount of valu- 
able property into the hands of the Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel Company. Its bought out rival had on hand about 
75,000 tons of coal, It possessed two large coal docks. One, 
at the foot of Washington street, with two slips on the Kin- 
nickinnic river, is 1,000x500 feet in size. This dock is on 
the Chicago and North-Western road. The other is at the 
foot of Seventeenth street and has 1,000 feet frontage on 
the Menomonee river. It is on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul road. The capacity of the two docks combined is 
estimated at 150,000 tons of anthracite and 200,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Their loading capacity aggregates 150 
cars a day. 

Under the terms of the deal the purchaser will assume 
responsibility for all unfilled contracts of the Northwestern 
Company. The Milwaukee-Western expects to be able to 
give positions to nearly all Milwaukee employes of the 
Northwestern. The deal makes the Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel Company sole agents in that city for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western road’s Scranton anthracite and 


‘in St. Paul, with big docks in Duluth and Superior. 


standard hard coal, for which the Northwestern Fuel 
Company was also agent. Officers of the Milwaukee-West- 
ern say that the change will increase their company’s busi- 
ness by from 300,000 to 400,000 tons yearly. 

Headquarters of the Northwestern Fuel Company are 


Its 
chief business lies in that section of the country. This will 
remain unimpaired, for the present deal affects only the Mil- 
waukee branch. Officers of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Company are: President, Edward A. Uhrig; vice president, 
Alexander Uhrig; secretary and treasurer, Charles W. 
Moody, 


Greatest of Soft Coal Combinations 


The Consolidation Coal Company, which before the 
adoption of the Hepburn coal act was owned by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, has acquired the entire capital 
stock of five coal companies and formed the greatest coal 
combination in the world, with approximately 200,000 acres 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio, and a capital stock of $37,650,000. The five companies 
acquired are the Fairmount Coal Company, capitalized at 
$12,000,000 ; Somerset Coal Company, $4,000,000; Pittsburg 
and Fairmount Fuel Company, $2,250,000; Clarksburg Fuel 
Company, $1,250,000, and Southern Coal and Transporta- 
tion Company, $500,000. 

The Consolidation, which has controlled the companies 
which it now absorbs, has bought the minority stock in all of 
them. There will be no change in management. President 
Clarence W. Watson and Vice President Jere H. Wheel- 
wright continuing as directing heads. 


TO MUCH POWDER— 
TWO MEN WERE INJURED 


Deputy State Mine Inspector Sam of Chandler, who 
made an inspection of Sunnyside mine, in southern Indiana, 
where an explosion occurred in which two men were burned, 
reported as follows: 


“The explosion occurred on what is known as the second 
north room 5; I found the room driven in sixty feet from 
the mouth of the switch and that the break through had been 
started at 45 feet from the switch, and unknown to the 
mine boss the miners, Duncan and Grant, on account of bad 
roof, had started a new break-through seven feet further 
towards the face, and in making this new break-through 
Grant started with a chance 6 feet 2 inches, 32 inches on the 
heel and 52 inches at the point, and after drilling in 40 
inches he struck sulphur and stopped drilling when he 
should have drilled in 62 inches. I found that the shot had 
blown tamping and that the powder spent its force on the 
open air, causing the blaze that burned Grant and McNutt. 
The accident, as reported by me, was that there was not 
enough tamping to hold the powder in so as to make the 
shot spend its force on the coal instead of the open air. 

“My examination develops that the miner in preparing 
the shot probably put as much powder into the 40-inch hole 
as he had prepared for the 60-inch hole, and that, taken to- 
gether with the fact that he did not put in enough tamping 
behind the powder, caused the powder when ignited to blow 


out into the air in an opposite direction from which it should 
blow and expend its force, that is, against the coal. When 
this powder and insufficient tamping blew out into the air 
of course it met the oxygen in the air and this caused the 
explosion, 

“In the same room I found that another miner had 
drilled for an unlawful shot.” 


FLOODED BY AN UNDERGROUND STREAM. 


An underground stream of water has been struck by 
miners in the Robert Gage Coal Company’s No. 5 shaft at 
Bay City, Mich., and 200 miners have been forced out of 
their rooms. Twelve entries were filled, with the water still 
gaining slowly, although the mine’s pumps, discharging six 
four-inch streams, have been working at capacity all day. 
Additional pumps are being installed, but it will probably 
be nearly a week before the men can all get back to work. 
The stream broke through the face of the coal in one of the 
new workings of the mine. 


NEW SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


Consul Francis B. Keene, of Geneva, reports that a new 
system of electric traction, invented by a Vienna firm of 
engineers, is soon to be the subject of extensive experiment 
at Sion, in the Swiss Canton of Valais, known as the Rhone 
Valley. It is described as having only an overhead contact 
cable, without ground rails, and the claim is made that it 
saves unnecessary expense, and that it will probably be 
adopted for tramways with steep gradients and for moun- 
tain railways. 
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FUEL CONFERENCE AT AMES, IOWA 


Ames, Iowa, was the scene of an important assemblage 
on Thursday, May 13th, when a conference on fuels and 
demonstration of the use of mine rescue apparatus was held 
under the auspices of the Iowa State Colleve in Engineering 
Hall at that place. There are between 1,900 and 2,000 
students at this institution, the engineering department of 
which has attained high rank. The sessions of the confer- 
ance were held in the engineering hall and in the central 
building. Mine experts and coal operators posted in the 
technical part of coal mining were present from a number 
of states and took part in the program. Students from the 
engineering department met the visitors at the station and 
escorted them to the university. 

Joseph Sharp, commissioner of the Iowa Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, presided at the afternoon session, when 
an address of welcome was delivered by President A. B. 
Storms of the university, and also by Dean A. Marston. 
The first paper on the program was that by George S. Rice, 
of the Technologic Branch of the United States Geological 
Survey, His topic was “Mine Rescue Work and the Estab- 
lishment of Mine Rescue Stations in Foreign Countries.” 


R. Y. Williams, engineer in charge of the mine rescue 
station at Urbana, Ill., made an explanation of the use of 
mine resctte apparatus and later gave a demonstration of its 
use in the college green houses. These are side by side 
and the demonstrations in one house could be witnessed by 


* those in the houses on both sides of the one used for the 


experiments, ; ‘ wy 

The buildings, and especially the engineering building, 
were then seen by the delegates to the conference, and a 
delightful dinner followed. The evening session convened 
at 8 o’clock, John P. White presiding. 

Mr. Rice delivered a continuation of his address of the 
afternoon on the things he saw during his foreign tour 
and the results of his studies of mine rescue work abroad. 
This was followed by a symposium on the subject of gas 
and dust explosions in coal mines, and then by addresses 
on laboratory study of explosions by John Verner, State 
Mine Inspector of Iowa, and Carl Scholz of Chicago. 

The conference was a great success and the interest 
taken by the students augurs good results from the work in 
progress at this live institution of learning. 


EITHER SHOT FIRERS OR SAFETY POWDER 


Chief Mine Inspector John Laing of West Virginia, ac- 
cording to the Charleston Gazette, has largely solved the 
question of preventing mine explosions in West Virginia 
coal mines during the past weeks. This, says the Gazette, is 
the belief of those familiar with the mining conditions of 
the state, and who have knowledge of what the mine chief 
has been doing. From now on, and especially after the 
first of June, either the shot-firer will be introduced in mine 
operations or the use of the so-called safety powders will 
be the rule. And the work of Laing will go even further 
and will result in the examination of mine foremen before 
they are employed at the various mines. 

Chief Laing returned to his headquarters at Charleston 
tecently after completing his plans along these lines. He 
has just come from the Norfolk & Western region, where 
he minutely inspected the Lick Branch mine of the Poca- 
hontas Collieries Company, where two terrible explosions 
occurred within two weeks of each other last winter, one 
on December 29 and the other on January 12. Laing pro- 
nounced the mine again ready for operation and gave the 
company a commission to open the mine for work. 

But the most important work done there by the chief 
was his success in convincing the operators in the Poca- 
hontas field of the value of shot firers. The Lick Branch 
explosions were caused by the excessive use of black pow- 
der, followed by blown-out shots. Now the operators have 
been educated to see the importance of either using safety 
powder or employ shot-firers, and they have adopted the lat- 
ter course. From four to a dozen shot-firers will be em- 
ployed at each mine and the blown-out shot will be a thing 
of the past. Those in charge of this work will be men of 
experience and will inspect the hole drilled before the shot 
is placed, and will also sce that the tamping is properly done 
before the shot is fired. 

In the New River field and the Kanawha field the safety 
powders will be used principally, though in some instances 
shot-firers will be employed. In the Fairmont region the 


shot-firers are already at work and are proving most satis- 
factory, 

To further make his department efficient Chief Laing 
will, in the near future, hold an examination for those de- 
siring appointments as deputy mine inspectors. Hereafter 
all vacancies in the corps will be filled under a kind of civil 
service and the man who is appointed must know what his 
work is and how to perform it. Such an examination 


-would have been held prior to this time had not the chief 


been busy with other matters, 

But the work of Chief Laing will not even end there. It 
is at the request of the operators themselves that the mine 
foremen are to be examined, This examination will likely 
be conducted by the district deputies, under the direction of 
the chief, and the companies generally have agreed to em- 
ploy only such foremen as are pronounced competent after 
such examination. It will perhaps be a few months yet 
before this can become effective. 


GREENVIEW COAL MINE. 


Receiver Homer J. Tice sold at public auction at Green- 
view, Ill., the personal property, leasehold and coal rights 
belonging to the Greenview Coal Company. There was a 
dearth of bidders and the property was sold to Postmaster 
George C. Roberts, who will pay $4,100 for the property aft- 
er the court has approved of the sale. A new company has 
been organized and the working of the mine, which is prac- 
tically undeveloped, will be renewed in a short time. 


WHAT OUR COUNTRY PRODUCES. 

The United States contains less than 6 per cent of the 
world’s population and area; but with this small propor- 
tion of workers and area we produce 79 per cent of the 
corn, 21 per cent of the wheat, 71 per cent of copper, 37 


per cent of pigiron, 62 per cent of petroleum and 57 per 
cent of coal. 
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CO-OPERATION OF PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC MEN 


The following address was delivered March 11, 1909, by 
G, W. Traer, representing the Illinois Coal Operators, be- 
fore the Illinois Fuel Conference at the University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois: 

It is a sincere pleasure to me to acknowledge, on be- 
half of the mine owners of IlIinois, the obligations of hu- 
manity to the men whose efforts have made it possible that 
this great, civilized, Christian work shall be carried on 
here, and whose time and thoughts are being given to it. 

Illinois is to be congratulated upon the proprietorship 
of a university so situated that it is chosen by the federal 
government to participate in a work of this kind, and with 
a university organization qualified and eager to do so In 
the interests of humanity. 

Special danger of injury and death never can be entirely 
eliminated from coal mining and many other industrial oc- 
cupations. But such danger is multiplied by ignorance, in- 
difference and lack of foresight; or it may be vastly les- 
sened by research and application, and unreserved co-opera- 
tion on the part of those whose duty it is to think and apply, 
with those who think and experiment. Our modern civil- 
ization is equally distinguished by a wholesome regard for 
lives and happiness of all human henge and by its profound 
scientific achievements directed towards the same end. We 
are here today to witness the dedication of a work of scien- 
tific research to that end. And although we may well real- 
ize how much remains to be done, we are justified in a 
feeling of confidence when we reflect upon the achievments 
of science in the past. 


The Achievements of Science. 


Seventy-two years ago Macaulay wrote his great essay 
on Lord Bacon, who was the prophet and the apostle of the 
practical sciences, as we now know them. Bacon had been 
dead more than two hundred years when Macaulay wrote 
this brilliant eulogy on the practical results of what had 
once been called the new thought, and which, in advance of 
actual achievement, many people had considered to be 
merely theoretical, just as many people consider all new 
thoughts today. The record of the achievements of two 
hundred years was easily recognized by Macaulay to be 
without parallel in the past, when he wrote these words: 

“Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as 
it was called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected 
for mankind, and his answer is ready: It has lengthened 
life. It has mitigated pain. It has extinguished disease. It 
has increased the fertility of the soil. It has furnished new 
arms to the soldier. It has given new securities to the 
mariner. It has spanned great rivers and estuaries with 
bridges of a form unknown to our fathers. It has guided 
the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth, It has 
lighted up the night with splendor of day. It has extended 
the range of human vision. It has multiplied the power of 
the human muscles. It has accelerated motion. It has an- 
nihilated distance. It has facilitated intercourse, corre- 
spondence, ali friendly offices, all dispatch of business. It 
has enabled man to descend into the depths of the sea, to 
soar into the air, to penetrate securely in the noxious re- 
cesses of the earth, to traverse the land, in cars, whirled 
along without horses, and the ocean in ships that run ten 
knots an hour against the wind. These are but a part of 
its fruits and of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy that 
never rests, which has never attained, is never perfect. Its 
law is progress. A point which yesterday was invisible is 
its goal today and will be its starting point tomorrow.” 


When these words were written no doubt there were 
many thinking people to whom this record seemed impos- 
sible of duplication, even if it did not to Macaulay. And 
yet at that time the first practical steam engine had been 
used but little longer than the Bell telephone of today has 
been in practical use; the first steamboat was no older than 
electric lights now are; the Morse electric telegraph was as 
much a novelty as wireless telegraphy now is, and ‘travel 
by railroad was but a few years in advance of aerial navi- 
gation of today. Antiseptics and anti-toxins were among 
Macaulay's invisible points, and a demonstration of radio- 
activity would have been generally regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the Evil One. 

Nearly all great scientific discoveries have been made by 
men who dreamed and experimented, rather than by those 
who were working solely for practical results; but their 
practical application largely has been made by the latter 
class. Sir Humphrey Davy invented a safety lamp, but 
the lamp has to be carried by the man who works in the 
mine and who must be taught how to use it with safety. 
Safety helmets have been invented by men versed in scien- 
tific knowledge, but the helmets must be worn by the heroes 
who risk their lives for their fellow men, and they must be 
trained in this use for their own safety. The establishment 
of this relief station is a great humane work by men of 
science; but the success will depend upon the men who are 
to be trained in it. Only by unreserved and ungrudging 
co-operation of the practical and the scientific can it be 
hoped to secuye those results which we all desire and hope 
to see. 

For the mine owners of Illinois, I welcome and accept 
the proffered assistance in the discharge of our duty to 
humanity, and dare to hope that it may mark the beginning 
and be one of the important elements of a new era in the 
conservation of human life and happiness in the coal mines 
of our great state. 


ON STRIKE A YEAR AND LOST. 


After a struggle of a year, the United Mine Workers in 
the Pardoe and Grove City section of the Butler-Mercer 
sub-district of Pennsylvania have applied to the Filer Com- 
pany, operating five large mines open shop, for their old 
positions. The strike inaugurated by order of President 
Francis Feehan of District No. 5 in April, 1908, was de- 
clared off. The union men demanded the employment of 
a check-off man on the coal tipples. The company refused. 
The scale was not involved as the company pays the same 
as other operators in the district. About half the mines in 
the sub-district are operating open shop. The company 
has announced the old men will not be taken back. 


GARY’S COKE PLANT BEGUN. 


Work has been begun on the construction of 560 by- 
product coke ovens for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion plant in Gary, Ind. The ovens will supply ten blast 
furnaces with fuel and will consume 7,000 tons of coal daily. 
The gas from the ovens will be used for fuel throughout 
the plant and for consumption in the town of Gary. The 
greater part of the coal supply will come from West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. The operation of the plant will 
probably be under the H. C. Frick Coking Company, and 
will take the place of ovens to have been erected at Filbert, 
Ralph and Sarah, Pa. 
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COLORADO COAL PRODUCTION SMALLER IN 1908 


The total production of coal in Colorado in 1908, accord- 
ing to E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, amounted to 9,634,973 short tons, having a spot value 
of $13,586,988, a decrease, as compared with the output in 
1907, of 1,155,263 short tons, or 10.71 per cent, in quantity, 
and of $1,492,461, or 9.90 per cent, in value. This is the 
second time in fifteen years that the coal production of the 
state for any year has shown a decrease as compared with 
that of the preceding year, 

The total number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Colorado in 1go8 was 14,523, and the average number of 
days worked by each was 212; the number of men em- 
ployed in 1907 was 14,223, working for an average period 
of 258 days. These figures indicate that the supply of labor 
Was greater in 1908 than in the previous year, but that the 
working time was materially reduced. The average produc- 
tion per man for the year was also reduced, although the 
daily output for each man employed increased. In 1yo7 the 
average production for each man employed was 759 short 
tons ; in 1908 it was 663 tons. The average production per 
day per man was 3.13 tons in 1908, as compared with 2.94 
tons in I907, 

Most of the larger mines of Colorado are operated on 
the basis of a ten-hour day. In 1908 there were 61 mines, 
employing 8.535 men, that worked ten hours; 79 mines, 
employing 5,158 men, that worked eight hours; and 3 mines, 
employing 63 men, that worked nine hours a day. 

Returns for 1908 show that 211 mining machines were 
in use in that year, as compared with 175 Eh Laie in 1907. 
The machine-mined product, however, detreased from 
1,689,517 tons in 1907 to 1,668,602 tons in 1908, although 
the proportion of the machine-mined product to the total 
increased from 15.66 to 17.32 per cent. Washing machin- 
ery has been installed at two plants in the state. The total 
quantity of raw coal washed in 1908 was 449,320 tons, yield- 
ing 336,123 tons of cleaned coal and 113,197 tons of refuse. 
All of the washed coal was used for éoking. 

Reports from the state coal mine inspector, Mr. John D. 
Jones, show that 61 men were killed and 115 injured in the 
coal mines of the state in 1908, as against 99 men killed and 
138 injured in 1907. Of the non-fatal accidents, 29 were of 
a serious character and 86 of the injuries were of minor 
importance. By far the larger number, both of deaths and 
injuries, resulted from falls of roof in rooms, 

According to M. R. Campbell, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, more than 10,000 square miles of Colorado contain 
workable coal beds; 4.180 square miles may contain work- 
able coal; and 2,820 square miles contain coal under heavy 
cover. It is estimated that these areas originally contained 
371.700,000,000 short tons. The production of coal in 
Colorado up to the-close of 1908 aggregated 122,303,309 
short tons; and if it is assumed that for each ton of coal 
mined one ton was wasted, this production represents an 
exhaustion of 183,000,000 tons, or about 0.05 per cent of 
the estimated original supply. 


COKE OPERATORS ARE AGREEING. 


Representatives of 79 independent coke plants in the 
Connellsville and Klondike fields out of a total of 81, were 
present at a meeting at Uniontown, Pa., which was held 
to discuss the proposed merger of all of these interests into 
one great coke corporation which will have a capital of 
$65,000,000 if the project goes through. John W. Boileau 
of Pittsburg, who is in charge of the matter, was present and 


represented the syndicate that is organizing the com- 
bination. 

Of the number of interests present it was stated that 90 
per cent favored the consolidation and 80 per cent of those 
present had fixed a value for their properties, which repre- 
sents what they will take in cash. It was explained that all 
of the options must be in the hands of the syndicate repre- 
sentatives by October 1 of the present year, and the new 
company would probably be ready to take over the prop- 
erties, excepting live stock, stores and stocks in the same, by 
the first of next year, 


PAINT CREEK FARMS OFFERED 
KANAWHA OPERATORS 


The convention of the United Mine Workers of District 
No. 17, or West Virginia, who had met in Charleston, W. 
Va., April 20, to consider the demand of the operators of 
the Kanawha field for relief from present conditions, April 
22 passed the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, the operators in this district have appealed 
for relief at our hands in order to enable them to compete 
with the non-union fields, and, in view of the fact that our 
officials have signed a contract with companies who have 
violated the joint agreement entered into in April, 1908, 
and all the operators who were parties to the 1908 joint 
agreement were parties to the above demand, in justice to 
them, and in order to establish uniformity throughout the 
district and place all operators who are parties to the 1908 
joint agreement on the same basis, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby grant all the operators work- 
ing under the joint agreement of 1908 the same contracts 
that have been signed with the Paint Creek Collieries Co., 
the Standard Splint Coal Co., and the Great Kanawha Coal 
Co., and be it further 

“Resolved, That efforts be at once made by the district 
officials to secure a settlement on the basis of the Paint 
Creek settlement with the companies who are at present 
violating the 1908 agreement; and, in the event of failure to 
settle, that the district executive board be, and is hereby 
authorized, and instructed, to inaugurate a strike at said 
places, and to levy an assessment on the membership of the 
district to carry on the same; and it is further instructed 
to petition the international executive board for financial 
assistance; and is further clothed with full authority to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to carry into effect the 
above outlined policy.” 

This resolution was communicated to the Kanawha 
operators, but no definite action has been taken on the mat- 
ter by the mine owners. Until they give the mine workers 
an answer to the proposition, the situation will remain prac- 
tically as it now is. 


A HUGE COAI. CONCERN. 

The Lackawanna Coal and Land Company, of Scranton, 
Pa., has been organized by F. W. Tibbetts and other Phila- 
delphia and Scranton men and has acquired 22,500 acres of 
coal and surface in Clay and Nicholas counties, West Vir- 
ginia, and will lease to Operating companies on a rovalty 
basis. The company has $2,500,000 capital and the same 
amount of authorized bonds. The tract contains six seams 
of coal with a total of 300,000,000 tons. 
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COAL DUST CONDITIONS IN DEEP DRY MINES 


Mine explosions are often grealty magnified and extend- 
ed for very long distances, and may even be caused, by the 
presence of dry coal-dust in the roadways. Some kinds of 
coal produce much more dust than others. The dust from 
various classes of coal differs much in inflammability. Coal 
dust is most abundant in deep mines, because they are hot 
and usually dry. 

The temperature of the strata increases with the depth. 
At about 50 feet from the surface, the ground has a con- 
stant temperature of about 50 degrees Fahrenheit and this 
increases, in descending, about one degree for every 60 feet. 
The air which enters a deep mine is therefore heated, except 
on hot summer days. Hot air will absorb more moisture 
than cool air, hence though the air be saturated with mois- 
ture as it enters the mine, it will absorb more moisture after 
becoming heated. In deep mines which do not yield much 
moisture, the surface of the roadways are thus dried by the 
air which is constantly passing in large quantity. In shallow 
mines, especially in summer, the air may deposit moisture 
on the surface of the roadways, by becoming cooler after 
entering the mine. 

Large quantities of dust are produced at the working 
faces by the breaking of the coal. This mostly settles on 
the floor where the velocity of the air is slow. Coal dust 
exists in the most dangerous state, on the haulways over 
which the coal is carried. Should the loaded cars be hauled 
rapidly outwards, whilst the air passes at a high velocity 
inward, the sweeping of the air over the loaded cars raises 
a cloud of dust from them, says David Wilson, in a discus- 


sion of this subject. The heavier particles settle on the 
floor, but the very fine and light particles adhere to the roof 
and sides and timbers which secure them. In course of time 
the main roads become coated with a thick layer of coal dust 
over their entire length. The dust on the floor is moved 
at intervals, because it fills up the road; that on the upper 
parts of the roads is like a thick covering of soot, and is 
not moved at all, but allowed to accumulate. It is this fine 
dust that is said to be most inflammable. 

An inflammable mixture is formed by introducing one 
pound of this dust in 160 cubic feet of air. In an air-way 
of 64 feet area this would require that there should be one 
pound of dust deposited on the surfaces of every two and 
one-half feet of length of the roads. 

These deposits of dust may be suddenly displaced and 
thrown into the air in a thick cloud, under certain circum- 
stances. The rapid velocity of the air currents rather favor 
than prevent these accumulations of dust. The displace- 
ment of the dust may be caused by any great shock, such as 
is caused by a large fall of roof, the firing of a heavy shot, 
a blown-out shot, or by the rush of air produced by an ex- 
plosion of firedamp and air, with or without coal dust. 

It is believed that the products of combustion of certain 
kinds of explosives are an important factor in coal dust ex- 
plosions, because it is possible that they form chemical com- 
pounds, by uniting with the carbon in the coal dust, thereby 
themselves becoming explosive. In an entry, where many 
heavy shots are fired in rapid succession, there is heat 
enough developed for this conversion. 
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ALABAMA FIFTH IN COAL. 


The advance shects of the annual publication of the coal 
and coke production of Alabama has been given out by the 
printers. The figures furnished by Chief State Mine In- 
spector Edward Flynn are used while H. A. Springer, mine 
accountant, contributes some very interesting data. There 
was a decrease in the production the past year as compared 
with 1909. The following figures are given of the bitu- 
minous production by the seven leading states: 

Pennsylvania, 1907, 150,321,437; 1908, 120,257,150. 

Illinois, 1907, 51,3173 1908, 50,000,000. 

West Virginia, 1907, 48,091,583; 1908. 43,282,425. 

Ohio, 1907, 32,142,419; 1908, 27,321,056. Z 

Alabama, 1907, 14,250,454; 1908, 11,523,299. 

Indiana, 1907, 13,985,713; 1908, 10,489,285. 

Colorado, 1907, 10,790,236; 1908, 9,711,212. 

United States total, 1907, 394,833,729 ; 1908, 331,932,186. 

The production of bituminous coal in the United States 
in 1907 as against that of 1906 showed a gain of 18.39 per 
cent. <A falling off in 1908 of 15.9 per cent is noted. 


OHIO OPERATORS ORGANIZING. 


Operators of the Pomeroy Bend coal district of Ohio 
have organized a district association and affiliated with the 
Ohio Coal Operators’ Association, of which Howard D. 
Manningnon is secretary. The Pomeroy district has been 
a shipper of coal by the river for some years, but it has only 
been in the last few years that railroad mines have been 
opened, and the territory extensively developed. It has 
now become quite an important coal production field and 
there are several good companies with the latest mining 
equipment operating in the district. 

The name chosen was the Pomeroy Coal Operators’ 


Association. Frederick Ebersbach of the Peacock Coal 
Company of Pomeroy was elected president, and George 
H. Barker of the Maynard Coal Company of Columbus, 
secretary. H. H. Heiner, president of the Maynard Coal 
Company, was elected as representative of the district on 
the executive board of the Ohio Coal Operators’ Association. 
The firms in the district which are members of the new 
organization are the Eby Coal and Mining Company of 
Gallipolis, the Saulsbury Coal Company of Toledo, the 
Noble Summit Coal Company of Middleport, the Pittsburg 
Mining Company of Pomeroy, the Pomeroy Coal Company 
of Columbus, the Maynard Coal Company of Columbus, the 
Riverside Coal Company of Columbus, the Silver Run Coal 
Company of Middleport, and the Harley Coal Company of 
Middleport. 


OHIO AND THE HOCKING VALLEY ROADS. 


Contending that there is no relation between the United 
States supreme court decision sustaining the commodities 
clause of the interstate @ommerce act, and the Ohio laws 
under which he is proceeding, Attorney-General U. G. Den- 
man says he will push the state’s cases against the Hocking 
Valley group of railroads to prevent the exercise of con- 
trol over coal properties and the merger of the roads. For 
protection against violating the commodities clause of the 
interstate commerce law, the Hocking turned over to the 
Central Trust Company of New York all stock in the Sun- 
day Creek Company. There was a stipulation that the trust 
should be permanent if the supreme court sustained the 
commodities clause, but to be terminated if the right of a 
railroad to own stock in a coal company was sustained. It 
is expected that the stock now will be returned to the 
Hocking treasury. 
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COURT IN A COAL MINE 
UNDERNEATH THE GROUND 


In a suit brought by Mine Inspector John E. Curran, of 
the Eighteenth Anthracite district pending before the 
Schuylkill County Courts, Judge H. O. Bechtel adopted the 
novel expedient of transferring his court to the bottom of 
the Morea colliery, about 2,000 feet below the surface of the 
earth. Judge Arthur L, Shay and all the lawyers in the 
case accompanied Judge Bechtel, and deep down in the bow- 
els of the earth questions were asked and answered just as 
in court, while the gigantic pillars, which are the cause of 
the controversy between Inspector Curran and the Dodson 
Company, stood as mute witnesses in the flickering light cast 
by the miners’ lamps on the hats of the judges and lawyers. 
The suit is known as the “barrier pillar case” and was 
brought by Inspector Curran to save the lives of hundreds 
of miners whose safety will be menaced if he loses the case. 

The Mill Creek Coal Company is operating the New 
Boston colliery on land immediately adjoining the eastern 
line of the tract upon which the Morea colliery is situated, 
the latter being operated by the Dodson Company. The 
gigantic barrier pillar between these two workings is now 
210 feet wide, but the Dodson Company is driving a gang- 
way into the pillar, which will reduce it in width, and conse- 
quently in strength. Inspector Curran is of the opinion that 
a narrower pillar will be insufficient for the safety of the 
miners, particularly if any of the workings should be aban- 
doned and allowed to fill with water. For this reason he 
asked an injunction against the Dodson Company. 

The case was in progress in regular order in court, 
when a difference of opinion became manifest among the 
experts as to the quality of the coal in the pillars. Some 
testified the coal was hard, while others said it was soft, 

“Cannot I go down in the mines and satisfy myself on 
this question?” asked Judge Bechtel. who is anxious about 
the case because human lives are at stake. This propo- 
sition proved agreeable to James J. Moran, Inspector Cur- 
ran’s counsel, and was acted on. The court was below the 
surface eight hours, 


INTERESTING SPECIMEN FROM MONTANA MINE 


James Derham, manager of the Helena Fuel Company, 
recently received two specimens taken from the mines 
owned and operated by the Montana Coal and Iron Com- 
pany at Bear Creek, Mont. One specimen is a block of 
petrified wood, about a foot and a half in height and ten in- 
ches in diameter. The block closely resembles the root of 
a tree, and weighs nearly seventy-five pounds. The other 
is a piece of coal about the same size and nearly the same 
weight as the petrified block, which has all the characteris- 
tics of a tree. Even the grains of the tree are plainly dis- 
cernable. 


COAL BEDS BURNING FOR AGES. 


Through a long line of cliffs from Colorado to Central 
Utah, and then southwest toward Arizona, extensive beds of 
coal are found, and recent geological investigation into this 
coal formation has developed what may be termed burning 
mountains, or coal beds, a fire with surface indications of 
constant combustion for ages past. The coal fields of 
Utah are somewhat widely separated, and even the known 
fields have been comparatively little explored; therefore 
very little is known of their productive area, 

_ The edges of these beds come to the surface in these 
cliffs nearly one thousand feet above the bordering desert, 
and in ages past this coal has burned into the mountain 


cliffs until smothered by the accumulations of ashes and 
covering of superincumbent rocks: in places the heat of this 
burning coal has been so intense as to melt the rocks. 
From surface ‘appearances the fires have gone out in 
these cliffs, but at one point in the canon of Prince River, 
where the coal is being mined, the rocks are found to be 
uncomfortably hot and the miners were compelled to retire 
for fear the fires would again break out. 

Other coal fields lie in the desert west of Green River. 
At two places near tributaries of Fremont River the 
coals are burning, atid have been without cessation since 
they were discovered by the earliest explorers. The origin 
of these fires has been the subject of much speculation. 


THE WORLD OF SUCKERS. 


The world is large, and big, and round, 
And in its borders may be found, 
Men of every color, creed and race— 
Of every caste in every place, 
Who answer to the swindler’s game: 
The world has dubbed them with a name, 
Suckers. 


Now they're a class, you can’t deny, 
That multiply but never die. 
Perhaps ’tis Providence designed it so 
That some must work and save the “dough,” 
While others practice “high finance,” 
And concoct schemes and games of chance 
to catch the Suckers. 


“A Sucker’s born,” says Barnum, “every minute.” 
Now I’ve a “hunch” that Barnum isn’t in it— 
I think his estimate by far too low, 
And Barnum must be put down with the slow; 
A certain scalper's got him beat a mile; 
The,one that’s fishing all the while 
for Suckers, 


He’s after them with bait and hook 
In printed form which reads just like a book; 
It tells of robber prices asked for coal, 
Of “Robber Trusts” without a soul, 
And thus it is they take the bait, 
Then find out when it is too late, 
they’re Suckers 


The prices quoted are so low, 
* Men with ordinary common sense should know. 
If they would read and keep up with the times 
They'd find the “niggah” hidden ‘tween the lines; 
And let their fellow neighbors see 
That they are not what they’re supposed to be, 
the Suckers. 


There is a rule of life they’d better take, 
And so avoid the Sucker’s fate; 
Fight shy of wise guys you don’t know, 
Don’t think that ali you read is SO; 
For if you do ’twill surely come to pass, 
That you'll be in that crowded class, 
with Suckers. 
I. C. Cuvelier in the Northwestern Coal Dealer. 
The drillers in the oil and gas well at Potomac, IIl., have 
gone down about 750 feet, but no pay sand has yet been 
reached nor is there any evidence that there is anything of 
the kind in this locality. The only thing of any mineral 
value whatever is about a 20-inch vein of coal. 
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MINE EXPLOSIONS: THEIR CAUSE AND PREVENTION 


An Address Delivered to the Mining Students at the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, May 6, 1909, 
by GEORGE HARRISON, CHf{EF INSPECTOR OF MINES. ° 


Having reached the season of the year when Nature is 
spreading over the earth her pleasing and welcome mantle 
of green, we can again as usual look back over the winter 
months, and as a result of gas and dust explosions alone, in 
vur coal mines, regretfully recount the great number of 
victims whose charred and mutilated remains have been 
committed to their last resting place with the solemn and 
oft-repeated words of the officiating clergyman—“Earth to 


earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

Notwithstanding the advancement made and knowledge 
yained, scientifically, technically and practically, by experi- 
ence and costly exhaustive investigations and experiments 
in past ages, we seem to get no nearer the solution of the 
great problem of devising means to prevent those lament- 
able and too frequent occurrences. 

Recently, whenever we hear of a mine explosion, the 
report is either accompanied with the statement, or the 
statement soon follows, that the mine where it occurred was 
a ‘model mine,” and that “no cause could be assigned for 
the explosion." These statements are being so often re- 
peated that practical men resent them, and are beginning 
to look upon the term “model mine” as a warning of dan- 
ger; an ensign of some coming catastrophe, and a fore- 
token of all the horrifying scenes and sorrow that follow. 

A “model mine” too often consists of an outward or 
surface display of fine, costly machinery and other equip- 
ments and supplies; in many instances more than necessary 
to enable those in charge of the mine to operate it in a man- 
ner that will protect the employes from all seen, and most 
unseen, dangers from mine explosions. 

Equipment All Right, Conditions Neglected. 


The experience of mine inspectors is that companies 
often provide costly equipment, abundantly capable of mak- 
ing model conditions in a mine. It frequently occurs, how- 
ever, that some careless or indifferent mine manager, mine 
foreman or other subordinate, depends too much on the 
outside equipment and neglects the airways, ventilating 
doors and stoppings, and allows the lurking dangers to ac- 
cumulate in or near the subterranean working places of the 
miners. When companies are willing to provide everything 
necessary to care for and protect the lives of their employes, 
and their property, and hire what are considered competent 
men to take charge, it is a grave reflection on some one that 
such calamities should occur. 

Another feature in connection with mine explosions is 
that there are always a number of people ready to impress 
upon the public the idea that such calamities are unavoid- 
able. and their cause a mystery beyond human skill to ex- 
plain, just in keeping with the superstitions of past ages, 
that mine catastrophes, disasters at sea, epidemics amongst 
the people. and other calamities, were visitations of the 
vengeance of a justly-angered God, and a merited rebuke 
for the wickedness of the people. 

There is no mystery about the cause of explosions in 
mines, and no logic in the argument that they are unavoid- 
able. They are the result of accumulations of carburetted 
hydrogen gas and coal dust, in most instances the former 
being set in motion by contact with flame, and the explosion 
being increased and intensified by the ignition and explosion 
of the dust, to the extent of the amount of the accumula- 


tion and the fixed carbon and volatile combustible matter 
contained in it. 

The higher the carbon in coal dust, the more intense the 
heat, the greater the expansion of flame, and the more de- 
structive the force. 

Gas accumulates in mines from defective ventilation, 
the air current not being conducted to the interior of the 
mine on account of bad doors, leaky stoppings, blocked air- 
ways, or ventilating fans being stopped while the mines are 
in Operation, as per the evidence adduced before the coro- 
ner’s inquiry in the Marianna explosion in Pennsylvania 
last December. In the proper sense of the term, without 
fire there can be no such thing as a conflagration; without 
water, no such thing as a deluge. 

If the ventilating fan is capable of producing the neces- 
sary current of air, and the ventilation in the mine is cared 
for as it ought to be, there can be no danger from accumu- 
lations of gas. 

If coal dust is sprinkled when necessary, and removed 
from the mine as it should be, and not allowed to be thrown 
back on the gob piles, or used for ballast on the haulways 
(as it is in many instances), there can be no danger from 
accumulations of coal dust. 

If coal is properly undercut and prepared before blast- 
ing, and the drill holes drilled and powder gauged with 
practical skill and good judgment, as they should be, there 
can be no fear of danger from blown-out shots. 

Mine explosions are liable to occur at any season of the 
year, and under al] weather conditions, but they more fre- 
quently occur in the winter season, during sudden changes 
of weather, especially with a low barometer, or rising ther- 
mometer, or both, 


Atmospheric Changes as an Index. 


Before safety lamps and ventilating fans became in gen- 
eral use in mines, old miners were very diligent in ‘their 
observations in atmospheric changes, the theory being that 
a high atmospheric pressure had a tendency to press the 
gas back in the strata in mines and reduce the flow for a 
time below the normal amount generated; but just as steam 
rushes from a steam boiler when the weight on the safety 
valve is reduced, as soon as the barometer began to fall, 
and the pressure was relieved, the extra amount of gas 
pent up by the heavy pressure suddenly flowed from the 
joints and fissures in the coal and roof, and the furnace 
power was so affected by the reduced pressure, and prob- 
ably also by a rise in the temperature at the same time, that 
the air current was diminished and inadequate to dilute the 
extra flow of gas, thus permitting gas to accumulate and 
increase the liability of an explosion. 

As great an authority as Hopton, in his “Conversation 
on Mines,” says: “The greatest danger is when there is a 
sudden fall in the barometer, and a sudden rise in the ther- 
mometer, at the same time.’’ This theory has been well es- 
tablished, and is not questioned by real, practical mining 
men. 

The principle and adoption of fan ventilation in mines is 
a great improvement over the old system of furnace ventila- 
tion, and is well calculated to overcome the effect of sudden 
changing weather conditions on the ventilation and safety 
or danger in the operation of mines, especially mines gen- 
erating dangerous quantities of fire-damp. 
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If a barometer and thermometer were placed at every 
mine, and closely observed, particularly in the winter sea- 
son, by the engineer who has charge of the ventilating fan, 
and the speed of the fan increased or reduced as weather 
conditions indicate it should be, the general public would 
not be so often horrified by the unnecessary slaughter of 
human life in the mines, and there would be fewer widows 
and orphans to weep over the burned and blackened bodies, 
and lament the untimely loss of their bread-winners. 

The use of safety lamps in gaseous mines is recently 
being vigorously advocated by many theorists, and by some 
practical men as the panacea against mine explosions. After 
using safety lamps for over half a century, it would appear 
inconsistent to decry their use, especially having the great- 
est confidence in their reliability and the dependence that 
can be placed in them as a means of protection to life when 
conditions require their use. 

A safety lamp, however, unless its properties and uses. 
and the danger of tampering with it, are generally under- 
stood, is like the insulation on a highly charged electric wire 
in a mine; it is a danger in disguise. Sir Humphrey Davy 
and others conferred a great boon on the mining communi- 
ties in foreign countries when they invented and perfected 
the safety lamp for use in gaseous mines, but in some re- 
spects they have been an additional danger, and through 
their misuse, thousands of miners have been Jaunched into 
eternity without a moment’s warning, which ought not to 
have been if too much dependence had not been placed on 
the safety lamp, and too little attention given to the un- 
necessary accumulation of large and dangerous volumes of 
fire-damp. 

Like the model equipments on the outside of a mine, too 
much confidence and dependence is placed on the safety 
‘amp. With a monster and costly ventilating fan on the 
outside, and safety lamps on the inside of a mine, mine fore- 
mer and others are prone to feel secure from danger, and 
neglect their most important duties in looking after the 
satety of lives and property under their supervision and 
care. 


The Use of Safety Lamps. 


Safety lamps can and may be used to great advantage in 
leading headings in gas-producing mines, especially where 
such places are raising rapidly, and it is difficult to conduct 
a large volume of air to dilute and render harmless such 
gases, or in crossing clay veins or faults where feeders of 
gas are usually encountered, and even in such cases they 
should be placed in the hands of men selected for their 
good judgment, experience and carefulness, but to intro- 
duce them in a general way is placing them in the hands of 
a very large majority of men, especially in this country, 
who know nothing of their properties or uses, and placing 
the lives of every employe in the mine in the hands of 
every individual who enters it, and ought not to be done 
Without the most careful and serious consideration, and 
that only when the flow of gas is so great that it cannot be 
reached and dispersed by a volume of air. It is much better 
to prevent the intrusion of the murderous burglar than to 
encounter a conflict against the deadly weapons with which 
he is always provided after he has gained access to a resi- 
dence, 

An adequate, and never-ceasing volume of pure air con- 
ducted throughout the interior excavations of a mine, and 
the prevention of the accumulation of the elements of dan- 
ger by a strict and constant vigilance on the part of those 
intrusted with the management, is a much safer, less ex- 
pensive and more satisfactory way of preventing mine ca- 
tastrophes than creating an incentive for careless indiffer- 
ence to danger, that permits the accumulations of the ele- 
ments of danger by providing scientific appliances to be 
depended on to counteract the destructive force of such 


clements after they have been unnecessarily allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Strike at the root, remove the primary cause of 
mine explosions, and there will be no necessity to search 
the pockets of the dead miners, after an explosion. to find 
if they were carrying pipes, smoking-tobacco, and matches, 
to the mine, as a subterfuge to relieve some one who had 
neglected an important duty, from grave and serious re- 
sponsibility. 

In a railroad wreck, an investigation usually discloses 
the fact that it was caused by a neglect of duty; a viola- 
tion of orders; a broken rail; an open switch, or a defective 
joint; but in a mine explosion (fortunately for some peo- 
ple), the evidences as to the cause are usually obliterated 
by the force and destructiveness of the explosion, and the 
unsuspecting public is advised that such occurrences are 
unavoidable, and no cause for them can be assigned, when 
if the truth could be known there is little doubt that there 
was an “open switch,” or in other words, a woeful want of 
necessary discipline and proper observance and application 
of law, 

In addressing an audience of young mining engineers 
and students of mining, on whose care and management in 
future the vast mining interests of this and other states. to a 
considerable extent, may depend, I feel that I cannot too 
earnestly impress upon you the great responsibility that mine 
managers assume, and how careful and conscientious they 
should be in the performance of all the duties pertaining to 
the position, and how watchful of the protection of the lives 
and property under their charge. 

The Use of Electricity in Mines. 

Without going into details, let me also impress upon 
you that the general use of electricity in mines: the use of 
coal-cutting machinery and high-speed haulage methods, as 
well as the increase in the number of deep shaft mines, with 
reckless methods of mining and excessive use of flame-pro- 
ducing explosives, are all factors of danger, that under 
favorable circumstances and conditions very materially af- 
fect the atmosphere of mines, and often-times cause ser- 
ious and dangerous vibrations of the ventilating current, 
increasing the liability of mine explosions if the treacher- 
ous foe is lurking around, ready at first opportunity to prey 
upon his unsuspecting victims. 

It is impossible for any one man to possess a competent 
knowledge of all the essentiai features that enter into and 
affect the operation of mines. The man who is most suc- 
cessful, and most capable and trustworthy, is the man who is 
always willing to learn from any source, theoretical, tech- 
nical or practical, and who is possessed of that admirable 
trait of character enabling him to realize how little he 
knows, and how much he has yet to learn; and seeking to 
supply that supposed want of knowledge by extra watch- 
fulness and never-ceasing fidelity to duty. 

Now my young friends, there are two very important 
things I wish to imprint on your minds: First, that it is 
much better to remove, or prevent, the accumulation of the 
demons of danger in a mine by the practical methods well 
known to practical men, than to allow them to accumulate, 
and combat the danger by scientific appliances, and lastly, I 
would be failing in duty and unmindful of the many lives 
that are at stake, were I not to implore you to renounce at 
every opportunity, the false, deceptive and dangerous doc- 
trine that “mine explosions are unavoidable, and their 
causes beyond the power of human skill to explain.” 


J. D. McInnes, formerly superintendent of two mines 
at Clinton, Ind., succeeded Herbert Wooley as superintend- 
ent of the Dering mines, recently taken over by the Brazil 
Block Coal Company. Mr. Wooley has not announced his 
plans. The various mine bosses gave Mr. Wooley a gold 
watch and fob as a token of their feeling toward him. 
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WHAT THE GREAT HAVE WRITTEN OF MOTHERS 


Mother’s Day, which has taken root in many parts of 
our country, was the suggestion of Miss Anna Jarvis of 
Philadelphia, whose idea it was that on the second Sunday 
in May a white carnation be worn in honor of—Mother. 
Few are the great men or women who have failed to leave 
on record some tribute to mothers for what they have done 
and suffered. 

“All that I am or hope to be,” said Lincoln, after he be- 
came President, “I owe to my angel mother.” 

“My mother was the making of me,” said Thomas Edi- 
son. “She was so sure of me I felt I had some one whom I 
could not afford to disappoint.” 

“To the man who has known his mother all women are 
sacred for her sake,” said Jean Paul Richter. 

“All that I have ever accomplished in life I owe to my 
mother,” said Dwight L. Moody. 


A Mother is a Mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 
Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well? 
My Mother. 
—Jane Taylor. 
Youth fades; love droops; the heavens of friendship fall; 
A Mother's secret hope outlives them all. 
—O. W. Holmes. 
A woman's love is mighty; but a Mother's heart is weak, 
And by its weakness overcomes. 
—Lowrell. 
In the Heavens above, 
The angels whispering to one another 
Can find among their burning terms of love 
None so devotional as that of Mother. 
—Edgar Allan Poe. 
For the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the 
world. —William Wallace. 


A kiss from my Mother made me a painter —Benjamin 
West. 
I have not wept these forty years; but now 
My Mother comes afresh into my eyes. 
—Drvyden. 
The only love which on this teeming earth 
Asks no return for passion’s wayward birth. 
—Hon, Mrs, Norton. 
A Mother's love—how sweet the name! 
What is a Mother’s love? 
A noble, pure, and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above, 
To bless a heart of earthly mold; 
The warmest love that can grow old — 
This is a Mother's love. 
—James Montgomery. 
God could not be everywhere; therefore He made 
Mothers. —Lew HWallace, 
What matter if the cheek show not the rose, 
Nor eyes divine are there, nor queenly grace? 
The Mother's glory lights the homely face. 
—Sir Lewis Morris. 
Backward, turn backward, O time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night! 
Mother—come back from the echoless shore. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


Womanliness means only Motherhood : 
All love begins and ands there. 
—Robert Browning. 
I miss thee, dear Mother, when young health has fled, 
And J sink in the languor of pain! 
Where, where is the arm that once pillowed my head, 
And the ear that once heard me complain? 


Other hands may support me, gentle accents may fall; 
For the fond and the true are still mine. . 
I've a blessing for each; I am grateful to all; 
But whose care can be soothing as thine? 
—Eliza Cook. 
The tie which links mother and child is of such pure 
and immaculate strength as to be never violated, except 
by those whose feelings are withered by vitiated society.— 
Washington Irving. 
One tear of a mother can blot out a thousand complaints 
against her,—<l/e.rander. 
There is none, in all this cold and hollow world, 
No fount of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A Mother's heart! —A\Mrs. Hemans. 
The Mother with her needle and her shears, 
Gars [makes] auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new. 
—Robert Burns, 
To a Mother a child is everything; but to a child, a 
parent is only a link in the chain of her existence.-—Lord 
Beaconsfield. 
My Mother! Manhood'’s anxious brow 
And sterner cares have long been mine; 
Yet turn I to thee fondly now, 
As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 
My infant griefs were gently hushed to rest, 
And thy low whispered prayers my slumber blessed. 
, —George W. Bethune. 
Absent many a vear— 
Far o'er the sea, his sweetest dreams were still 
Of that dear voice that soothed his infancy. 
—Southey. 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o*’ mine, Oh Mother o’ mine! 
I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o° mine, Oh Mother o' mine! 
—Kipling. 


' As Life's dedalian paths my tootsteps tread, 


And sorrow trails its pall about my head, 
Entwining in its purple shades my feet, 
I sometimes think—and, O, the thought is sweet !— 
That though to women men may not be brothers. 
We still have left a few old-fashioned Mothers. 
—Elaine Darling. 
Can the fond Mother from herself depart, — 
Can she forget the darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom she bore and bred, 
Nursed on her knee, and at her bosom fed ? 
—Churchill. 
The loss of a Mother is always felt. Even though her 
health may incapacitate her from taking any active part in 
the care of her family, still she is a sweet rallying point, 
around which affection and obedience and a thousand tender 
endeavors to please, concentrate; and—<lreary is the blank 
when such a point is withdrawn.—Lamartine. 
A Mother's love the best love; 
God's love the highest love. 
—German. 
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Virginia wants to levy a tax of 2 cents a ton on all coal 
mined in the state. 

William H, Smith was appointed receiver of the Royal 
Gorge Coal and Fire Clay Company by District Judge 
Champion at Canon City, Colo, 

Jellico Coal Company of Knoxville, through James .\. 
Maynard, its attorney, prays for a receiver for the Brantner 
Coal Company, a local retail corporation, 

The Lone Star Coal Company have secured the coal 
right under 4o acres of land near Harvey and have started 
onthe work of drilling. It is nearly certain that coal wil! 
be found. 

J. Sanford of the Carnegie Coal Company has been mak- 
ing an inspection tour of coal docks and dock sites at the 
head of the lakes in order to get acquainted with the situ- 
ation there. 

One hundred mine drivers at Pottsville, Pa., have de- 
cided to organize a union and 96 signed the charter. They 
will demand $14 a week for driving a two-horse team and 
$11 for a single-horse team. 

One hundred and sixty acres of Carbon county, Utah, 
land, said to be rich in anthracite coal, was purchased by 
Frank N. Cameron of Salt Lake through the focal United 
States land office for a consideration of $12,000. 

While drilling two thousand feet below the surface of the 
ground in search of the famous Nisqually coal vein, near 
Ashford, in Pierce County, Wash., the mining crews em- 
ployed by James A. Moore struck a vein of clean, coking 
coal eight feet wide. 

Schedules of the assets and liabilities of Solomon Clay- 
bon, coal dealer, who was forced into the Bankruptcy Court 
at Cincinnati, ©., were filed. His liabilities are given at 
$3,467.64. His assets consist of a yold-plated watch and 
chain valued at $5, and household goods valued at $30. 

-\t the coal mines of the Big Creek Coal Company at St. 
David, Fulton County, Ill, 300 coal miners have walked 
out and refuse to work because the company of which 
Charles I. Pierce of Kewanee is the head has installed two 
coal mining machines and brought on new men to operate 
them. } 

President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica sent Board Member Rogers of Idaho to Fernie, British 
Columbia, to assist Board Member Morgan in settling the 
coal strike. The operators are standing firm for the open 
shop and reduction of wages. A coal famine seems immi- 
nent. Many farmers are burning fence posts. 

Owing to the large amount of coal on hand in mild 
weather, and the over-production in the winter months, a 
number of the anthracite coal companies have issued orders 
suspending work at their washeries for an indefinite period. 
These washeries produce small sizes only, and the coal com- 
pany officials report that there is such a large supply of 
small coal on hand and such a light demand that it would 
be folly to produce more, 


Coal interests in the Oaxaca field will have a competi- 
tor in the Harriman fields in the state of Sonora. He 
states that the Mexican government has just renewed the 
concession given four years ago to E. H. Harriman and 
associates. It is the present intention of the Harriman 
interests to build a branch line from Tonachic station on 
the Cananea, Yaqui River and Pacific to the coal fields. this 
concession having been already arranged. 
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The Hazleton Shaft Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, employing 400 hands, suspended for several 
months, and extensive repairs will be made. 

The O’Gara Coal Company has resumed operations at 


the Noble mine, south of Cambridge. This will give em- 
ployment to about two hundred and fifty miners. 

The Clark Coal and Coke Company of Peoria, Ill., has 
secured the coal rights under 700 acres of land in Lime- 
stone township for $50,000 and will start mining June Ist. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
issued orders May 3 suspending all operations after 
Wednesday night, working only three days each week until 
further notice. 

The mines of the Rosemont Coal Company at Rosemont, 
near Grafton, Md., have resumed work after a long period 
of idleness and 100 men are employed. The output will be 
700 tons a day. 

Coal dealers in Waltham, Mass., are greatly disturbed 
because the Waltham Watch Company, which employs 
about 4,000, has announced that it will sell hard coal te the 
heads of families at cost. 

The celebrated McCracken vs. Mexican Coal and Coke 
Company suit that has been pending at Sabinas, Mex., for 
years has at last been decided in favor of the defendants, 
the Mexican Coal and Coke Company. 

The Kelley mine at Rayland, W. Va., employing sixty 
miners has closed down for an indefinite period. “The mine 
entrance has been boarded up and it is understood that it 
will not be operated until the coal business is brighter. 


John F. Gump and A. L. Delaney have sold to a party 
of Greene County, Pa., men headed by J. M. Scott, a tract 
of coal land in Clay district, near Mooresville, W. Va., and 
it is understood that the new owners will shortly begin ex- 
tensive developments. 


After laying idle for almost two — the Blackhawk 
Coal Company, at Jasonville, Ind., has commenced work 
again and will employ about 200 men, Lattas Creek mine 
has commenced work again after being shut down two 
weeks to put in a new set of screens. 

John B. Steel, of Greensburg, Pa., has closed a deal 
whereby he becomes the owner of 1,200 acres of coal in 
the Captina Valley, Belmont County, O., in the center of 
the Pittsburg basin. The purchase gives him control of 
approximately 8,000 acres in Belmont County. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Company reopened the old 
South Sugarloaf and Stockton No. 8 workings at Hazleton, 
May 15, after an idleness of 10 years. South Sugarloaf was 
abandoned because it was thought the coal in it had been 
exhausted. Stockton was shut down through some dis- 
pute over the terms of the lease with the land owners. 


Another big railroad and coal development made pos- 
sible by the commodity clause decision is the opening up 
of the large tract south of Pittsburg known as the Little 
Kanawha holdings. This property was purchased jointly 
three years ago by the Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
the Baltimore & Ohio for about $10,000,000 from the Little 
Kanawha syndicate. 


D. B. Fleming and Sampel Slade have sold their third 
interest in the Scandia coal mine to the Carney Bros., of 
Carney, Wyo. The Scandia mine is one of the largest in 
the district near Des Moines and it is understood that the 
consideration named in the transfer of the third interest 
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is in the neighborhood of $50,000. The Carneys are also 
interested in the Saylor, Coaldale and Anderson mines, 
which lie to the north of the city. 

The property of the Spencer Butte Coal & Petroleum 
Company was sold at sheriff's sale at Eugene, Ore., for 
$438.79. The property consisted of 160 3 acres of land and 
tools and machinery. 

The Wholesale and Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of 
Ohio, which has its headquarters in the Brunson building, 
is making elaborate preparations for the annual conven- 
tion which will be held in Toledo June 22, 23 and 24. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Secor. 

It is believed that the most promising petroleum field yet 
discovered in Cape Colony is located at Zwart Kops, near 
Port Elizabeth, where one well has already been sunk about 
2,000 feet. In the district of Carnarvon, also, there are 
surface indications of petroleum, and a well is being sunk in 
this district. 

Consul-General William H. Michael, of Calcutta, states 
that the United Turnyo Oil Company, with a capital of $1,- 
666,666, has been registered in Rangoon, with their per- 
manent office at Yinangyaung. It is the intention of the 
new company to exploit oil fields at Yinangyaung and other 
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Wilmington Coal WashingCo. 


7 293 Dearborn Street. 
BRACEVILLE, ILL, Harrieon 2407. 


CHICAGO 


MISSOURI & ILLINOIS COAL‘ CO. 


MINERS OF 
TURKEY HILL@CARTERVILLE COAL 
Office 407 North Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A 1H.P. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 
BRUNNER'S WINNER No. 2 
ready to spark wher you get it 
Other Gasoline Engines up ‘o 3 EL. P, 
Write to the Manufacturer 


CHARLES BRUNNER, - Peru, [linois 


NEW CENTRAL COAL COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND, Miners and Shippers of 
Fairmont West Virginia Steam and Gas Coal 


Butte 419-420, No. 17 Battery Place. - - - - New York 


The J. B. Sanborn Company 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


Penasyivania Bldg., Philadelphia .°. 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Coatains complete list of Wholesale and Retai) Dealers in Coal. Miners 
Shippers and Manufacturers of Coal and Coke, tovetber with 
Carlot Consumers, giving Capital and Rating of 
each, Details on application, 


places, and also to act as refiners and gencral merchants and 
transporters, 

The mine fire, started in the lower workings of North 
Mahanoy colliery April 4, is under control, and is expected 
to be extinguished shortly. All the lower levels of the mine 
are flooded with water to a height of 110 feet, and the water 
allowed to stand for several weeks. 

In 1907 Oklahoma produced 3,642,658 short tons of coal, 
valued at $7,433,914. The state ranked fourteenth among 
twenty-eight coal producing states. Only three other states 
showed a greater percentage of increase over the production 
in 1906, and 8,398 men were employed in Oklahoma mines. 

To mine coal primarily for distribution among its own 
members, the Knights of Industry, a co-operative organiza- 
tion which recently established a branch in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has practically closed a deal for the purchase 
of 80 acres of the M. L, Dorr property, six miles north of 
that place, for $12,000. 


MINE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 
Complete Air Mining Plant in Good Condition, 


Including: 
| — 20x22x14x24 ‘““WB-2” Straight Line Sullivan Air 
Compressor. 
20— Class 5 “TU” direct acting under-cutters with 
equipment. 
1 — 54”’x16’ Horizontal Steel Plate Air Receiver. 
1 — 48”x10’ “a “es “a “6 66 


2— 20"x30” Water Traps. 
And all necessary piping. Address M. E., care of FUEL. 


SOFT COAL SALESMAN WANTED. 


WANTED—A soft coal salesman who is acquainted 
with the trade in Iowa. Address G. E. Smith, 704 Lin- 
coln Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


DRILL FOR SALE 


Prospecting (Churn) Drill—Little used and in good 
order—for sale cheap. Address—D. Fuel. 


BOX CAR LOADER FOR SALE. 
A new Ottumwa Electric loader, used but little, in good 
order, for sale cheap. Address, “B. C. L.’’ care Fuel. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SENDAY CREER 
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HOCKING COAL 


ff PITTSBURGH COAL LU $ 
ff WOUGHIOCHENY COAL 
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» SCRANTON COAL 


c POCSHONT AS 
SMOKELESS COA! 
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conan ont inmate enemy 
North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 
“Scranton” Anthracite, ‘Fairmont’ Coal and Coke, “Ocean” Smokeless, 
“Georges Creek” Smithing, “Somerset” and Hocking Valley Coal 
Covered Wharves: — Duluth, Superior and Washburn. 
ALL-RAIL FACILITIES — CHICAGO. 
Yearly Storage and Shipping Capacity —3,000,000 Tons. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Ploneer Press Bailding, St. Paul CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Buildiog 


—— 


vrei BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY, “"&"*°"™ 


Mines in Jackson and Williamson Counties, Illinois. Capacity, 5,000 Tone Daily 
a arc crictte ae ta atalaaachelalattnd Sct et ctvandtd A Vid bedi bade dataonteteencict 


HIGH GRADE COAL 


ne 
THREE WASHERIES, PRODUCING 3,000 TONS WASHED COAL DAILY 

The celebrated Big Muddy coal is only produced at Murphysbore, in Jackson County, and 

the Carterville District Coal, grading next to Big Muddy, is mined in Williamsen County. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: xX NEW KENTUCKY COAL CO., Fisher Blig.. CHICAGO 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG., ST. LOUIS EXCLUSIVE NORTHWESTERN AGENTS 


! 


F. O. WYATT, General Manades H. 8. HAZEN, Treasurer 
530 Old Colony Bidg., Chicage. Le Galle, Ulinois 


The La Salle County Carbon Coal Company 


EXCLUSIVE MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


OF THE 


minal “La Salle 3rd Vein” ca 


SHIPMENTS DIRECT VIA ° 
cC.B.& Q. RY. ILLINOIS CENTRAL C.M.& ST. P. C.R.I.& P. SYSTEM 
MINES AND GENERAL OFFICES: LA SALLE, ILL. 


HUNTER W. FINCH & CO. 


General Offices, Fisher Building, Chicago 


PRIVATE EXCHANGE, ALL DEPARTMENTS PHONE HARRISON 62! | 
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NOTES ON THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 


The La Campafiia Petrolos del Pacifico, with headquar- 
ters at 165 Calle Bandera, Santiago, Chile, has been boring 
for oil in the Province of Carelmapu, about 500 miles south 
of Valparaiso, with fair results. The work has been in 
charge of D. H. MacMillen, an American engineer. A depth 
of 1,050 feet has been reached without finding any body of 
petroleum, although indications point strongly toward fav- 
orable results, for at several points layers of clay and sand 
were found impregnated with petroleum. 

* * * 


The world’s output of petroleum last year amounted to 
234,270,000 barrels, of which the United States produced 
165,870,000 barrels, occupying the foremost position, while 
Russia produced 40,800,000 barrels. Japan occupies only 
the seventh rank, her output being 470,000 barrels, having 
increased from 250,000 in 1907. But the domestic product 
is far from being sufficient to meet the home demand, and 
therefore it is a matter of prime necessity at present to im- 
port a large quantity. ss 

* 

According to official returns, Japanese imports last year 
amounted to 1,010,000 cans of illuminating oil, valued at 
$7,131,360, and 9,670,000 cans of crude oil at $298,800. In 
fact petroleum forms an important item in the list of im- 
ported articles, hence the importance of developing the pe- 
troleum industry so as to meet the home demand, and if 
possible, to make exports to foreign countries. 

* ™* * 


Statistics of United States and Russia show that the 
former has bored to the depth of 3,000 fect and the latter 
to that of 3,500 feet, while the deepest well in Japan is only 
2,040 feet. The outlook for new oil fields is regarded as 
very hopeful. When all these circumstances are taken into 
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New Kentucky Coal Company 


hysboro, 

Co., Iil—Th nigrslctt 

errin, Williamson Co., Ill.—The Cream 
of the Carterville District, 


Largest Producers of Washed Coals 


Write for Quotations 


Main Offices: 709 Fisher Building, Chicage, Il. 


New Kentucky Coal from Mu 
ackson Co., Til.; Buck Horn 


DONK BROS. COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF ILLINOIS COALS 


Mines Located at 
DONKVILLE, ILL, 
AR iLL. | 2000 Tons 
: Daily 
Fer Western business Donk’s Domestic, in lump, egg and net 
sizes fe unexcelled, We handle the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co.'s anthracite coal, Special attention given to 
shipments of pinehemitening cont and - 
Foun: and Gas House Coke, 


OFFICES, Stock Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
514 North 4th Street 


consideration, the output for next year will supply 70 per 
cent of the home demand, and for the year after next the 
demand for refined oil, amounting to 10,000,000 cases, will 
be met by the home output and the import of oil will be 
practically stopped. The next step in the forward move- 
ment will be the export of oil to Manchuria and Korea. 

x * * 


Petroleum is now being imported to a limited extent into 
Chile from California, and used as fuel by the Taltal Rail- 
way, about 500 miles north of Valparaiso. Others have un- 
der consideration the use of petroleum for fuel, and it secins 
there should be a good opening since coal is very high and 
large quantities are imported. 

x Ok x 


The production of petroleum in Roumania in 1908, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by Consul-General Norman 
Hutchinson, of Bucharest, amounted to 1,147,727 tons, an 
increase as compared with 1907 of 18,630 tons. The exports 
of petroleum and its derivations in 1908 were as follows, 
by countries and tons: France, 118,603; United Kingdom, 
105,664; Egypt, 79,943; Turkey. 31,401 ; Germany, 31,174; 
Italy, 23,103; Belgium, 19,040; India, 18,901; Netherlands, 
16,950; Austria-Hungary, 7,027; Algeria, 3,491: Norway, 
3,105 ; all other countries, 2,302; total exports, 460,704 tons. 

x * * 


Boring operations on the town lands at Harrismith, 
Orange River Colony, South Africa, have revealed the 
presence, at a depth of 160 feet, of a seam of petroleum 
shale 15 to 18 feet in thickness. Beneath this is a deposit 
of freestone, largely impregnated with petroleum. The 
prospects are considered to be most encouraging. It is re- 
ported that the Caledonian syndicate which owned this prop- 
erty has sold its interest to a new London company with a 
capital of $486,650 to work the property. 


Peabody Coal Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Shawnee, Ohio 
Sullivan, Indiana MINES 


| Marion, Illinois 


Pawnee, Illinois 
Sherman, Illinois 
Nokomis, Illinois 


C.M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Sole Agents fer the preduets ef the 


UNITED CCAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christepher, Franklin County, ill. 
Meocea, Indiana. 


110 --U.-B...E. 


GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY 


WALNUT BLOCK 


mers Coal Producers “"7™"* 


M,N TAYLOR, General Manager 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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| SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


‘THIRD VEIN COAL 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


Suite 705-715 Old Colony Bldg., 293 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 
Bs _ 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
General Office, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. &. J. eee re Coal Agent. 
OgrON =, Myers Rigbare ff General Eastern vagene ii Silik Atreet. 
EUREALO.=D: ae we B. Seay Seabee cen Rosie re ‘erminal. e mene aoe a ate , Minnes pis nn (Western 
PRLADELts 18 ula eae anna Sm fesse one Sern ebm 


THE C. REISS CoaL Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


ANTHRACITE wOUGHIOGHENY PITTSBURGH and GAS, 
P LL’S RUN, HOCKING VALLEY 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLING, POCAHONTAS and CANNEL, 


DOCKS: Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Ashland and Superior, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 


i i EY Be 115 


The Most Important Book 


Relating to Coal Production and Use is 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 49 Pages, 16 by 58 Inches; Handsomely Sound 


Contains Authentsc, Indispensable Data for 
Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Kentucky, Iowa and Missouri 


Names and locations of all coal mines, with all railroad 
connections; names and addresses of alf operators; coal 
railroads, with lists of operators thereon; coal railroads. 
with lists of mines thereon. Arranged alphabetically under 
each head for instant reference. 25 full-page maps, 3 
double-page maps, showing location and tonnage of every 
mine in the seven states, 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention 
Scores of Mastrations 


Considered more fully than ever before. Best t of 
boilers illustrated in detail. Coal analysiz, geological data 
and much other information from latest sources. Greatest 
value ever offered at $5.00. Address, enclosing price, 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, i104 Fisher Bldg., Chicage 


THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoieting Engines, 
ié-inch x 18-inch to 34-inch x 60-inch 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, 


LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Incorporated Ask jor catalogue and prices. Ketablished 1857 


‘COAL SCREEN WEBS 


Manu- 
facture 


Riddles 
Miners’ 
Candie> 
slicks 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE C@., ot: = ST. LOUIS | 


Coal Operators Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. {70% 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 24, 1895 


INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Lesses” Our Metto 


OFFICERS 


CHAS, H.SEYBT, Pres. H.N. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. CHARLES V. HICKOX, Sec’y 
6. M. DALZELL, Treas, GEORGE C. HICKOX, Gen’] Agent 


DIRECTORS 


M. DALZEL ring Valley CoaiCo, CHAS. H,. SEYBT, Consolkiated Coa) Co. 
O.t-GARBIBO Big Mudd ‘Coal a iron Co. H.N RAO oe Rae Coal Co, 
. L. EON C. W, & V. | Co, GuENN W.TRA Ceant.StatesCoalCo. 
CHAS. A. STARNE, West End Ona’ Co. J.D. P 
D. SIMPSON, Consolidated Coal 


,ChicagodrCart’ile Coal Co. 


PHILLIPS MINE AND MILL SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH 24TH AND MARY STREETS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS: 
SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


Is the MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Guar- 
anteed not to get out of order—Capacity Unlimited. 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handled 
by the Phillipa Dumps Already Installed 


PHILLIPS PATENT AUTOMATIC CROSS-OVER CAR DUMP, LET V8 SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES, 


Booklet 
Giving 
Full 
Problem Details 


of : 

; : , 2 —_ — and. 
Uniform : oe | — Illustra- 
and alee a. tions 
Proper — _ | on 
Lubrication |. iS : Application 


Solves 
the 
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Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 


MANUPACTURERS OP 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 
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WASHED SLACK 


Work on the new coal washer at the Smith Lohr coal 
mine, Springfield, Ill. is progressing very rapidly. 

Missouri railroad commissioners made an order sus- 
pending the taking effect of the proposed new schedule on 
shipment of coal from May 15 to June ro. 

The foundation for the hoisting engines at the Loying- 
ton, Ill, coal shaft is almost completed, The engines and 
pices and all other machinery will be installed at an early 

ate. 

The Kelley Run colliery, Shenandoah, Pa., operated by 
the Madeira Hill Coal Company, of Philadelphia, which 
was shut down on April I for general repairs, has resumed 
operations. 

Capt. E. T. Slider, of New Albany, Ind., has leased his 
towboat E. T. Slider for an indefinite period to the Frank- 
fort Coal and Elevator Company to haul coal on the Ken- 
tucky river. 

A company is prospecting for coal on the Hitchcock 
farm, four miles south of Pana, Ill., and has reached a 
depth of 200 feet, going through the limestone. The work 
is being done by the Albert Hlargraye Company. 

Accused of cutting coal at the mines on days when the 
collieries are idle, Joseph Scick was held up and severely 
beaten by foreigners at Mahanoy City, Pa. Several others 
were also beaten, and others threatened, unless they desist. 

The Continental Coal Corporation, James Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has purchased Blackbear Coal Mining 
Corporation ; the properties include town of Blackbear, Bell 
county, Kentucky. The mine has a capacity of 200 tons 
daily. 

The Alwart Brothers Coal Company won a partial vic- 
tory in Municipal Judge Cottrell’s court in Chicago when 
four of the charges begun against the company by the city 
sealer under the shortweight ordinances were dismissed. 
One other charge was continued till June 19 for hearing. 

Arrangements have been completed for the formation 
of the Consolidated Coal Company of Fairmont, W. Va. 
It will comprise the five big companies already operating 
there, the majority of the stock of each company having 
been owned by the Fairmont Coal Company. The capital 
of the new company will be $40,000,000. 

The contract for furnishing coal to the Illinois Central 
Railroad lines in Kentucky for the year beginning April 
t has been closed. The coal operators of western Kentucky, 
who supply the coal, agreed to a reduction. For some years 
the price to the road for run-of-mine has been 90 cents a 
ton. The new contract price is 80 cents a ton. 

Shipments of coal and coke over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lines east of Pittsburg and Erie for the week ending 
May 1 amounted to 988,597 tons, an increase of 192,233 
tons compared with the same week in 1908. Since January 
1 the shipments aggregated 16,801,345 tons, an increase 
of 1,789,958 tons in comparison with the corresponding 
period last year. 

The exports of anthracite and bituminous coal from 
Philadelphia during April showed a decided increase in the 
former as compared with the corresponding month last 
year. The following table gives the amount for the month 
compared with April, 1908: Anthracite—1909, 12,230 tons; 
1908, 6.744 tons; value, 1909, $51,426; value, 1908, $19,125. 
Bituminous—1909, 59,341 tons; 1908, 58,830 tons; value, 
1yo0y, $162,136; value, 1908, $162,y51. 


The wage cut demanded by the operators in the Central 
bituminous coal field of Pennsylvania has been refused by 
the miners. 

State Mine Inspectors John Verner and Edward 
Sweeney state that lowa’s coal output for the year ending 
June 30 will be 8,000,000 tons. 

The Meadow Lands mine of the Meadowlands Coal 
Company at Canonsburg, Pa., has closed down indefinitely, 
throwing 4oo men out of work. 

The Tompkins Coal & Land Company, of Columbus, 
has purchased coal lands near Roseville, O., worth about 
$72,000, and will open two mines at once. 

The Lone Star Lignite Company of Como, Tex., N. 
Watelsky, Dallas, Tex., president, will double present capac- 
ity of coal miyes, which is 10 cars daily; expenditure, 
$3,000. 

New Mexico produced nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal 
last year, her mines receiving a full quota of miners for the 
first time in several years, owing to the depression of the 
industry elsewhere in the country. 

Stockholders of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Cor- 
poration at their annual meeting elected William C. Brown 
a director to succeed W. H. Newman. Five other directors 
and three inspectors of election were re-elected. 

Coal loading on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in the 
Kanawha field for April amounted to 527,020 tons, an in- 
crease of about 42,000 tons over March. Inland shipments 
amounted to 463,670 tons. A total of 3,480 tons of coke 
was shipped. 

The drillers for coal have been at work on the Zimbel- 
man land west of Boone, Ia. They are down about 250 feet. 
They do not say much about it, but the impression is that 
they are finding some very good coal. Robert Heaps has 
charge of the work. 

The Miami Coal Company, which now has four mines 
in the Ehrmandale and Cloverdale fields, east of Terre 
Haute, will shortly begin to sink two mines in the 1.400- 
acre tract bought by them a few months ago, about three 
miles south of Clinton. 

A Bridgeton, Pa., paper explains that the fact that hun- 
dreds of farmers are coming into Bridgeton with tin cans, 
jugs and bottles has no significance so far as liquor is con- 
cerned. The men are said to be after coal tar at the gas 
plant. Corn planting is now being done, and the seed is 
dipped in this so that birds and insects will not destroy it. 

Coal operators in the Irwin district manifest signs of an 
early resumption that will put the mines on full time. The 
demand is growing better weekly, especially among the mills 
and other establishments using steam coal and_ slack. 
Mountains of the latter were piled up during the past year. 
but at several of the big collieries it is being loaded by 
means of carriers as fast as cars can be dispatched. 

The Ohio State Mining Commission is again at work 
formulating its report for a revision of the mining laws 
of Ohio. The commission has been working for almost 
a year and expects to have its report completed by the end 
of the year, so that the governor may submit it to the com- 
ing general assembly. .\s the commission is composed 
equally of mine owners and mine workers, there is, of 
necessity, much trouble arriving at decisions on many 
points, but it is believed that finally the commission will be 
able to present a unanimous report to the governor. 
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The progress of legislation at Springfield for the week 
was fairly satisfactory, though not as rapil as might have 
|been desired, of course especial reference is here made to 
the legislation affecting the coal mining industry. The 
Miners’ Qualification Act is in the Governor's hands. and 
will be signe, if not signed by the time C. & S. C. is 
printed. 

The bill establishing the Mine Investigation Commis- 
sion is in satisfactory condition, being on its third reading 
jin both houses and beyond the amending stage. It carries 
\the full amount asked, $25,000, and is also one of the 
measures that may pass at any session. Some verbal and 
other corrections were made to better the measure, which 
jis now satisfactory to all its friends. 
| The Mining School bill is in the hands of one appro- 
jpriation committee and has had a favorable report in the 
jother house, and is regarded as sure to pass with the 
amount appropriated reduced to $7.00 for the first trial. 
Hi the school proves useful, which there can be no doubt 
jof its doing from the first, there will be no trouble antici- 


\pated in securing larger amounts for future years. 
| . * %* * 
| 


One very bad bill got through the House during the 
jweek—the bill which does away with the fellow-servant act 
and makes the jury sole judge of the facts in personal 
jliability suits. A similar bill is pending in the Senate, and 
|the ultimate fate of the proposed legislation can not now 
Ibe foretold. 
The Lederer bill, which passed the house by a vote of 
84 to 43. has brought the assembly into a mix-up on haz- 
jardouy machinery legislation. The senate has already 
jpassed a bill which was framed by the special commission 
Ithat investigated the subject last year, the material point 
of difference between the two measures lying in the fact 
(that the Lederer bill does not require employes in factories 
jand workshops to examine their machines each day before 
ithey go to work and to report whether they are in safe and 
proper condition. Lederer maintains that this feature of 
ithe commission's bill is a “joker which was inserted in 
he interests of the manufacturers. In speaking of his bill 
Ihe raised the contention that the ‘‘joker” in the senate bill 
yould put the burden of showing that the machinery is 
not safe upon the employe instead of the employer and 
vould remove the liability of the employer. The question 
mow is whether the house will pass the senate bill or whether 
he senate will pass the house bill, or what will be done. 
The Senate has passed Senator Jones’ bill establishing 
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Price $3 Per Year. 


a ten-hour day for women employes in mechanical estab- 
lishments. This bill, which passed the Senate 42 to 0, is 
modeled on the Oregon law, which has been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, and represents the outcome 
of one of the bitterest controversies that has raged at the 
state-house this session, the participants being the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association on one side and the representa- 
tives of women’s labor unions on the other. The bill went 
in first as an eight-hour measure, and was on the senate 
calendar on order of second reading before the manufac- 
turers discovered it. Then the fires of contention were 
lighted. Public hearings were held and the fight pro- 
gressed merrily. Senator Glackin tried to serve as media- 
tor by proposing a nine-hour bill as a compromise, but this 
was rejected, and at length it was decided to put the bill 
through as a copy of the Oregon measure, which has with- 
stood attacks in the courts. 


The first attempt to but the bill through in this form 
failed; Senator Jones then shot in a new bill copied from 
the Oregon statute and when this came up in judiciary 
committee, an amendment was passed changing it back to 
an eight-hour bill. 


Much bitterness was displayed and charges were made 
by Senator Jones that the manufacturers, who first fought 
the eight-hour measure, had changed their ground, and, in 
the fear that a ten-hour bill would pass both houses, had 
suught to get it changed back to eight hours in the hope 
that the house would deem it too drastic and would 
promptly affix it on the spike. The bill which passed the 
senate reads: 

* * * 

Section 1. That no female shall be employed in any 
mechanical establishment or factory or laundry in this state 
more than ten hours during any one day. The hours of 
work may be so arranged as to permit the employment of 
females at any time so that they shall not work more than 
ten hours during the twenty-four hours of any day. 

Section 2, Any employer who shall require any female 
to work in any of the places mentioned in section 1 of this 
act more than the number of hours provided for in this 
act, during any day of twenty-four hours, or who shall 
fail, neglect or refuse so to arrange the work of females 
in his employ that they shall not work more than the num- 
ber of hours provided for in this act during any one day, 
or who shall permit or suffer any overseer, superintendent 
or other agent of any such employer to violate any of the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined for each offense in 
a sum not less than $25 or more than $100. 

Section 3. The state department of factory inspection 
shall be charged with the duty of enforcing the provisions 
of this act and prosecuting all violations thereof. 
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| Siig W foul od Ls 


tamped, at a gallery temperature of 77° F., into a mixture 
of gas and air containing 4 per cent of methane and ethane 
and 20 pounds of bituminous coal dust, to be arranged in 
the same manner as in test 2. This limit charge is to be 
repeated five times under the same conditions before being 
established. 

Note.—At least 2 pounds of clay tamping will be used 
with slow-burning explosives. 

Washington, D. C., January 9, 1909. hale. 

In response to the above communication applications 
were received from 12 manufacturers for the testing of 29 
explosives. Of these explosives, the 17 given in the follow- 
ing list have passed all the test requirements set forth, and 
will be termed permissible explosives. vy 

Subject to the conditions named below, a permissible 
explosive is defined as an explosive which has passed gas 
and dust gallery tests Nos. 1, 2, and 3 as described above, 
and of which in test No. 4 1/4 pounds (680 grams) of the 
explosive has ‘been fired into the mixture there described 
without causing an ignition. 

Permissible explosives tested prior to May 15, 19009. 


Brand. Manufacturer, 


ABtna coal powder A..... Etna Powder Co., Chicago, IIl. 
‘Etna coal powder B..... «Etna Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Garbonite Nos. ccs ve E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Carbonite No. 2...-..... E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Carbonite NO. 3). sen E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Carbonite No. 1 L. F..... E. I, Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 


der Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Carbonite No.2 L. F..... E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Coaluspeciala NOs Keystone Powder Co., Empor- 
ium, Pa, 

Coal special No. 2....... Keystone Powder Co.. Empor- 
ium, Pa. 

Coalite Noo beer ee Potts Powder Co., New York. 

@oalite: Noize Deere :.. Potts Powder Co., New York. 

collier dynamite No. 2....Sinnamahoning Powder Co., 
Emporium, Pa. 

Collier dynamite No. 4....Sinnamahoning Powder Co., 
Emporium, Pa. 

Collier dynamite No. 5....Sinnamahoning Powder Co., 
Emporium, Pa. 

Masturite; Nie. Sete te Masurite Explosive Co., Sharon, 

: Pa. 


oot a te E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 

dors clarinet ares E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Pow- 

der Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Meteor dynamite 
Monobel 


Provided : a 

1. That the explosive is in all respects similar to the 
sample submitted by the manufacturer for test. 

2. That double-strength detonators are used of not less 
strength than 1 gram charge consisting by weight of go 
parts of mercury fulminate and 10 parts of potassium chlo- 
rate (or its equivalent), except for the explosive “Masurite 
M. L. F.,." for which the detonator shall be of not less 
strength than 1% grams charge. 

3. That the explosive, if in a frozen condition, shall be 
thoroughly thawed in a safe and suitable manner before use. 

4. That the amount used in practice does not exceed 114 
pounds (680 grams) properly tamped. 

The above partial list includes the permissible explosives 
that have passed these tests prior to May 15, 1909. The 
announcement of the passing of like tests by other explo- 


sives will be made public immediately after the completion 
of the tests for such explosives. 

A description of the method followed in making these 
and the many additional tests to which each explosive is 
subjected, together with the full data obtained in each case, 
will be published by the Survey at an early date. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


It may be wise to point out in this connection certain 
differences between the permissible explosives as a class and 
the black powders now so generally used in coal mining, as 
follows: 

(a) With equal quantities of each, the flame of the black 
powder is more than three times as long and has a duration 
three thousand to more than four thousand times that of 
one of the permissible explosives, also the rate of explosion 
is slower. 

(b) The permissible explosives are one and one-fourth 
to one and three-fourths times as strong and are said, if 
properly used, to do twice the work of black powder in 
bringing down coal; hence only half the quantity need be 
used. 

(c) With 1 pound of a permissible explosive or 2 pounds 
of black powder, the quantity of noxious gases given off 
from a shot averages approximately the same, the quantity 
from the black powder being less than from some of the 
permissible explosives and slightly greater than from others. 
The time elapsing after firing before the miner returns to 
the working face or fires another shot should not be less for 
permissible explosives than for black powder. 

The use of permissible explosives should be considered 
as supplemental to and not as a substitute for other safety 
precautions in mines where gas or inflammable coal dust 
is present under conditions indicative of danger. As stated 
above, they should be used with strong detonators; and the 
charge used in practice should not exceed 1!4 pounds, and 
in many cases need not exceed 1 pound. 

Inasmuch as no explosive manufactured for use in min- 
ing is flameless, and as no such explosive is entirely safe 
under all the variable mining conditions, the use of the 
terms “flameless” and “safety” as applied to explosives is 
likely to be misunderstood, may endanger human life, and 
should be discouraged. 


THE NORTHWEST COAL RATE CONTEST. 


That West Virginia coal operators are endeavoring to 
make inroads on the trade of Pittsburg operators in the 
Northwest was indicated last night when the railroad offi- 
cials of the West Virginia carriers met the Ohio Coal Traf- 
fic Association in this city to discuss putting in through coal 
tates from West Virginia fields to St. Paul. The Ohio 
Coal Traffic Association is composed of the railroads oper- 
ating through Ohio. It was stated that no agreement was 
reached and that the proposition had been abandoned, but 
local operators do not seem to believe it. The differential 
rate from West Virginia has not met with favor from other 
localities and there is likely to be an unusual struggle for a 
readjustment of the present rates. Pittsburg operators 
promise to make matters interesting in what promises to 
be a three-cornered fight in which Pittsburg, Ohio and West 
Virginia operators will be participants. 


COAL MINING INSPECTORS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Coal Mining Inspectors’ Institute of America is 
scheduled to meet in Scranton, Pa., beginning June 8. The 
executive board will convene June 7. The program for 
this meeting has not yet been announced, but the local ar- 
rangements are being made by the inspectors of the anthra- 
cite region, iz 
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SOME PLEASING SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Some stimulus is added daily to the coal and coke trade. 
Confidence seems to have been restored and indications 
point to continued improvement. The firing of in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000 coke ovens the third week of May by the 
Frick interests is a good indication of the trend of the times. 
Independent operators generally follow the lead of the 
larger corporations and there has been gradual recovery 
from the depression of the past 18 months. The proposed 
merger of independent coke concerns so far had had but 
little effect upon operations, but as the time approaches for 
the closing of options it may be expected some of the inde- 
pendents will curtail expenses and unless the market price 
of coke is boosted, may reduce production to a minimum, 
consistent with expenses. At the close of last week the 
Frick company was operating approximately 60 per cent 
of their ovens, five days a week. Ovens belonging to the 
furnace interests, 50.5 per cent, averaging five days and the 
independent concerns 61.5 per cent of their ovens, averag- 
ing five days’ work during the week. 

* ** * 

Orders have been sent out by the Gould interests to rush 
work at all repair shops, so all of the equipment will be in 
good condition to handle the lake coal tonnage, beginning 
June 1. W. W. Keefer, formerly manager of mines of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., who 
has been electesl vice-president and general manager of the 
Pittsburg Terminal Railroad & Coal Co., has taken active 
charge of the properties along the West Side Belt Railroad, 
and it is expected that the seyen mines will be in full opera- 
tion by the first of next month. This property was leased 
to the Pittsburg Coal Co. some years ago, but the agree- 
ment was canceled recently and the Gould interests will now 
mine the coal. Delivery of the 500 steel hopper cars for the 
Wabash Pittsburg Terminal lines has been started by the 
Standard Steel Car Co, 

* .* * 

W. J. Hamilton, vice-president in charge of sales of the 
W. J. Hamilton Coal Company, returned recently to Colum- 
bus from a trip to Chicago, where he had been looking over 
the situation in the soft coal trade. Mr. Hamilton said that 
he found all the men connected with industrial lines in Chi- 
cago quite optimistic and confident that by July 1 there 
would be a heavy demand for steam coal. The big plants in 
the Chicago district are getting into full operation, and their 
officers are anticipating big business the closing half of the 
present year. 

ee te 

The Consolidation Coal Company will in the near tuture 
erect the largest business building in Fairmont. Just how 
soon the construction work on the building is started de- 
pends upon the progress in working out the preliminary 
plans, The plans are now being worked ont by one of the 
very best architects in the United States. It will be ex- 
clusively an office building. There will be no arrangements 
for store rooms nor similar business enterprises. It will 
be built of brick and eight stories in height. A bank will 
occupy the first floor. 

* x« * 

The Carnegie Coal Company of Pittsburg may build a 
new coal dock on the Superior bay front of St. Louis bay, 
at Superior, Wis. J. A. Sanford, a‘representative of the 
company, and other interested parties, have recently been in 
Superior with a view of selecting a site. Should the propo- 
sition go through, a dock will be erected capable of handling 
500,000 tons of coal annually, It will be built on the order 


of the coal docks on the Atlantic coast, which differ from 
those at the Head of the Lakes. The site which is said to be 
favored is in the vicinity of the Great Northern railroad’s 
Superior dock. 

*x* * * 

The Pittsburg Coal Company has fired the coke ovens 
at its Grindstone plant and is completing the Colonial plant 
at the same place as rapidly as possible. 

* * = 


Coal mining in the regions surrounding Barberton, Ohio, 
is experiencing a decided boom, in spite of the depression in 
other parts of the country. Three new mines will be opened 
in a short time and one has already been opened and is in 
operation. 

‘ * xk * 

‘Daylight mining of anthracite coal is to be started on an 
extensive scale at St. Clair, near Pottsville, Pa., where the 
St. Clair Company Wednesday awarded to Contractor 
Thomas Nolan, of Reading, the extensive work of stripping 
off the surface earth from the mammoth vein. Millions of 
tons of coal can be secured ultimately in this way, although 
the largest steam shovels in the country will be at work on 
the preliminary excavations for six or seven years, 

_ * * * 

H. A. Barkhausen has had Greiling Bros. Company be- 
gin the building of a large new coal dock on property he 
owns just south of the Chicago & Northwestern railroad 
bridge on the west shore of Fox River, at Green Bay, Wis., 
and some time during the summer it will be ready for the 
storage and handling of coal. The dock when complete 
with the latest devices for handling coal, will cost over 
$100,000. The Lyle Construction Company of Chicago 
holds the contract to build the dock proper and erect the 
steel work. 

- x 
_ The Ohio Valley Coal Mining Company started its coal 
mine near Evansville, Ind., recently and several hundred 
men were given work. The mine had been closed several 
weeks because of slack work, 
* * = 

The Thomas coal mine in Union county, Ky., which 
closed sometime ago because of slack work, has resumed 
operations. The coal mine at De Koven, Ky., also started 
running again and several hundred men returned to work. 

* * x 

The Mt. Pleasant Coal & Coke Company at its plant 
located on the Isaac George and St. Xavier's farms near 
Latrobe, Pa., started 100 ovens recently, the company having 
received orders sufficient to keep them going. 

x oe * 


The Ohio Fuel Supply Co. within the next ten days will 
begin work on the construction of an 18-inch main from 
Sugar Grove to the West Virginia fields, a distance of 80 
miles. It is estimated that the cost will exceed $1,000,000. 
The new line is for the purpose of meeting the demands of 
the distributing agents in Columbus and at Cincinnati, Nor- 
wood, Springfield, Cambridge, Xenia and other points. The 
line will cross the Ohio River at Ravenswood, Wo Vas 

of ae 

Orders have been issued by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to 
fire 1,000 additional coke ovens in the upper and lower 
Connellsville regions. Practically all the coke consumed 
by the United States Steel Corporation is produced by the 
Frick company, and the general resumption at the big coke 
plants is due to the increased production at the furnaces. 
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Heart’s Desire. 
Bishop William A. Quayle. 


As for me 
May | be sang to 
By the sea; 
And my soul 
Let it be clung to 
By Life's whole. 


For my Brain, 


Let It be talked to 
By God's raia. 
My tife’s mart 

Let it be walked through 
By Ged’s heart. 


And as for me, 
Let me be sang to 
By God’s sea. 
Still for me, 
Let me be clang to, 
Lord, by 
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The Illinois legislature at its present session has enacted 
the following laws which the people demanded: 


The new Illinois senator has many friends in the coal 
trade and will certainly not lose any of them in his new 
position. It is his success as a congressman that has caused 
his advancement. His life is a tribute to his innate merit, 
and he may well be, if he is not, proud of the honor now 
given him—the highest possible to any citizen not born 
within the borders of the United States. And not the least 
tribute to William Lorimer is the fact that the men who 
worked by his side when he was just beginning his career 
ate universally pleased that he has attained his present 
position. 


ABOUT ALL FROM SPRINGFIELD NOW. 

The election of a United States Senator having been 
concluded, the present General Assembly of Illinois took the 
time to pass a few bills, but not a great many. Perhaps, 
if they had passed just a few that did not pass, we could 
forgive them that they did not pass the greater part of 
tnem. It can be said at all events that they did not enact 
much pernicious legislation—and that counts for something, 

The very bad employers’ liability bills failed, which is 
something to be thankful for. The coal industry is especial- 
ly interested in the fact that two bills passed which are of 
prime importance to the industry asa whole. These are the 
bills establishing the school of mines and mining and the 
bill establishing the mine investigation commission. - From 
these two a great deal is confidently expected, and their 
passage marks a great step forward for the coal industry of 
this state. 

It is too early to sum up what has been done, but later 
Fuec will have more to say about some of the measures. 


THE DAY OF REMEMBRANCE. 

Nearly fifty years have passed since the vast armies gath- 
ered from all the states and went to conflict. To-day com- 
paratively few of those marching and fighting hosts are alive 
to recall the events of the years of struggle, and even the 
survivors have given place to their sons, now past the prime 
of life, and to their grandsons, already in the lead in affairs 
of the world to-day, Yet the celebration of an anniversary 
dedicated to remembrance still assumes an annual impor- 
tance sufficient to make it a general holiday and is marked 
by ceremonies mete for the occasion. The observance draws 
fewer each year, and as the number who survive grows 
smaller, so will the number remembering the day in a public 
way also grow smaller and smaller year by year. It is not 
forgetfulness perhaps, not indifference, not even the stress 
of other duties ; it is simply the way of mankind. Two gen- 
erations constitute a long period of remembrance as such 
things go, and while the gradual neglect of the custom may 
grieve those who suffered most keenly, still it -is in- 
evitable. Memorial Day with the North and Decoration 
Day with the South have already come together in date, and 
in many cities the graves of the Blue and the graves of the 
Gray are decorated together by the men and women of both, 
or by the survivors of either. This is as it should be. No 
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longer is there any national feeling of hate or resentment, 
nor any general unloving recollection of the days long gone 
by. Ina few the scars of bygone days still show, and in a 
few hearts still glow the fires of enmity, but with us as a 
nation community of interests and community of spirit have 
emphasized the unity of the people. The flowering vines 
have covered the ruins of the breastworks where men 
fought, and in the muzzle of the long-discarded and unused 
gun the bluebird has built her nest. 


PERSONAL 


. 4 

A good many of the Chicago coal men are deeply in- 
terestéd in the reelection of Judge Charles M. Walker to 
the circuit court bench, and ‘are pointing to his record on 
the bench during the last six years, in conjunction with his 
splendid services as corporation counsel of Chicago from 
1899 to 1903, as indicating that his reelection is a matter of 
good citizenship, regardless of politics. Judge Walker will 
receive a large support from the coal men. 

* * * 

A farewell banquet was tendered W. W. Keefer last 
night at the Fort Pitt Hotef by the members of the Monon- 
gahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Company. Mr. 
Keefer, who has been general manager of the above com- 
pany for a great many years, is retiring from it to accept 
the vice-presidency of the Pittsburg Railway Terminal Coal 
Company. S. A. Scott, assistant general manager of the 
Monongahela Company mines, was toastmaster. Mr. Keefer 
was the recipient of several gifts from various members of 
the company, among them being a handsome match safe 
and a diamond and pearl cigar cutter. Members of the 
company and many of the old miners were in attendance. 

x_ * 

B. S. Hamill, formerly general sales agent of the Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Company, well 
known here, who resigned this position to accept that of 
general agent of B. Nicoll & Co., New York, which com- 
pany has been appointed the selling agency for the Pitts- 
burg Terminal Railroad Company, says that the possibilities 
of coal originating on the Pittsburg Terminal Railroad 
Company are considerably greater as far as shipping is con- 
cerned than any coal lying on any individual road in the 
Pittsburg district. 


URUGUAY IMPORTING COAL, 


F. W. Goding, U. S. consul at Montevideo, makes a re- 
port on the importation of coal into Uruguay, and suggests 
that American dealers secure a share of the trade. During 
the year 1905, the latest figures obtainable, 136,454 tons of 
coal, valued at $1,411,251, were purchased in Uruguay. Of 
this quantity the United States supplied about 15,000 tons, 
the balance being English and Welsh coal. No American 
firm since 1905 has attempted to secure this trade, although 
the prices are good, leaving a liberal margin for profit after 
deducting the cost and freight. The cities importing this 
coal are, in the order of their importance, Montevideo, Rio 
Negro, Paysandu, Colonia, Salto, and Soriano. Montevideo 
took over 80 per cent of the entire amount. Inducements 
are being offered by local companies desiring coal, in the 
way of contracts and a guaranteed return freight for the 
steamers. The duty on coal, including extras, is about 61 
cents per ton, 
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COAL MINING INSTITUTE | | 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The following papers are promised for the summer 
meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, which 
meets at Elkins, W. Va., June 1 and 2: 

Opening address by the president, followed by an ad- 
dress from Hon. W. E. Glasscock, governor of West Vir- 
ginia, Charleston, W. Va. 

“The Progress in Government Investigation of Mine 
Explosions,” Dr. J. A. Holmes, expert in charge, U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

“The Humidity of Mine Atmosphere,” Frank Haas, As- 
sistant General Manager, Fairmont Coal Company, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

“The Undeveloped Coal Wealth of West Virginia,” Hon. 
W. A. MacCorkle, ex-governor of West Virginia, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

“The Equipment of the U. S. Explosive Testing Station 
and the Preliminary Results of Tests,” Clarence Hall, ex- 
plosive expert, U. S. Geological Survey Testing Station, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The Relation Between the Quantity of Air and the 
Percentage of Gas in Advance Air Currents,” John Gordon 
Smyth, chief engineer, Fairmont Coal Company, Fairmont, 
W, Va. 

“Coke Making from Kanawha Gas Coal,” D. T. Evans, 
TanaRet Mt. Carbon Colliery Company, Ltd., Powellton, 

. Va. 

“The Reduction of Mine Fires,” A. G. Morse, depart- 
ment of railroayls and mines, American-LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

“The Electrical and Coal Mining Industries,” F. C. Al- 
brecht, head of mining department, Pittsburg district, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

History of Rescue Apparatus,’ W. E. Mingramm, Drae- 
ger Oxygen Company, New York City, N. Y. 

“The Value of Efficient Engineering in Coal Mining,” 
L. B. Abbott, chief engineer, Consolidation Coal Company, 
Frostburg, Md. 


INCREASE IN COKE PRODUCTION. 

Connellsville, Pa., May 20.—Production and shipments 
of coke from the Connellsville field took a spurt last week. 
Production showed an increase of 8,000 tons, as compared 
with the previous week, while the increase in shipments 
amounted to 450 cars. 

It is expected that the report for the present week will 
show a larger increase, as the action of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company in putting into operation 1,000 additional 
ovens has caused a boom. Officials of the Frick company 
have been through the region this week on an inspection 
tour with the aim, it is believed, of getting additional plants 
in shape for more extensive operations. 

The total production for the week was 253,000 tons and 
the total shipments 9,180 cars. 


STRUCK AGAINST MONTHLY PAY DAY. 


Objecting to the inauguration of the monthly pay, 250 
miners at the Black Betsy mine on the Kanawha and Mich- 
igan are out on a strike. The indications point to a fight 
to the end, although the district officials have the case under 
consideration. The management of the Black Betsy mine, 
it is said, objected to such a large number of miners re- 
fusing to work following pay-day, and in order to ameliorate 
the condition announced that monthly pays would be estab- 
lished instead of the two weeks’ pay as heretofore, 
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COKE FROM ILLINOIS - 
AIDS WAR ON SMOKE 


Significant alike in the interests of a smokeless city, as 
well as in the development of a vast manufacturing future, 
was the arrival in the city of the first carload of coke made 
from Il!linois coal ever shipped to Chicago. The coke was 
manufactured in Franklin county from fuel taken from the 
mines of W. P. Rend, who is interested in the problem of 
smokeless fuel and who has been experimenting with coking 
coals from local mines, hoping to discovera coal that would 
produce coke satisfactory for steam-generating purposes. 

Col. Rend, who has had extensive experience with cok- 
ing coal in Pennsylvania, is inclined to believe that the Ilk- 
nois product will produce a coke as satisfactory to local 
manufacturers as that produced in the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia fields. “A partial solution for the smoke 
problem lies in the substitution for coal of coke made from 
western coal,” he said in discussing his experiments. “Sev- 
eral experiments have bgen made on the [Illinois Central 
Road with this coke with somewhat satisfactory results, It 
is my intention to build several coke ovens in Franktin 
county in order to experiment further with the manufacture 
of coke. 

“T am already satisfied from the experiments that much 
coal in southern Illinois can be converted into coke suitable 
for steam generation. It will be necessary to have a spe- 
cially prepared coke for this purpose. one which is only 
partly burned. Coke is generally baked seventy-two hours 
in the oven in order to secure the proper density and hard- 
ness. In my judgment a soft coke would be preferable for 
purposes of generating steam—one that is baked only about 
twenty-four hours or long enough to expel that part of the 
volatile matter containing the soot. 

Gives Less Labor to Fireman. 


“Soft coke is easier fired and gives less labor to the fire- 
man, but costs about 15 per cent more than coal, However, 
it makes a steady, fierce heat, catching fire the moment that 
it is thrown on, and burning with a clear white flame. Years 
ago I manufactured a soft coke at my mines in Pennsyl- 
vania which was used with satisfactory results on the tug 
boats here in the Chicago river and in Cincinnati on the 
switching engines. I believe that this coke will prove as 
satisfactory. 

“There is a big question as to whether or not coke could 
be entirely substituted for coal in the generation of steam 
and the experiments which I am about to conduct are for 
the purpose of ascertaining that. 

“Aside from the interest in finding a fuel that would 
eliminate smoke is that of discovering a cheap fuel near at 
hand for use in blast furnaces. At present the two fields 
that supply coking coal are in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, but I believe we have in II!linois coal that will give us 
a satisfactory coke as cheaply as they have in Pittsburg.” 

It is reported that fairly satisfactory experiments have 
been made at Gary and Joliet in the steel mills and blast fur- 
naces with Illinois coke and raw coal also, and that further 
tests are to he made with the Franklin county product. 


TRADING COAL FOR STAVES. 

Something new in transportation was accomplished by 
William F, Wolfner of the National Cooperage and Wooden 
Ware Company, of Peoria, Ill. recently, when he completed 
a deal for the shipping of coal to the Southwest on the boats 
now bringing two million of staves to Peoria. “We have 
usually gotten our staves by rail,” said Mr. Wolfner, “but 
Arkansas has never received our coal, so I believe we have 
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boosted a little for Peoria when we rounded up this trans- 
action,”’ 

Mr. Wolfner has been figuring for months on saving 
freight rates on the millions of staves used annually by the 
local concern from the Southwest. Railroad rates were too 
high and he planned for water transportation. Finally he 
closed an arrangement for a shipment. Then he figured 
how he could stilt lower the cost by a shipment of some- 
thing in return. In but a very short time he had succeeded 
in selling two barge loads of coal to Arkansas concerns at 
market figures, and by this means has materially reduced 
the cost for freight on his staves. Peoria incidentally gets 
the benefit. 


THE COAL MEN’S PICNIC 
AT CLEAR LAKE, IOWA 


Following is the program of the coal men's picnic, to be 
given at Clear Lake, Iowa, so far as it has been arranged: 
9:30 a. m. Gathering of the Coal Clans and their ladies 
at the city dock. 

All abroard for a sightseeing trip around the 
lake on the Arawanna, Princess, Burt, 
Ideal, Star and Oakwoods launches. 

Dinner served in outdoor picnic style. 

Band concert by Cady and Kennedy Brass 
and String Orchestra. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Hollister; re- 
sponse by S, Clausen. 

Song and recitation by Glee Club. 

Short talks by Secretary G. H. Reeves of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Secretary Laird of the Iowa and 
Nebraska Association, and by Secretary 
Wells, Western Grain Dealers’ Association, 

A few words from mine operators and dock 
managers of Chicago and the Northwest. 

Election of officers. 

Contests: Water pull between wholesale and 
retail coal dealers: ladies’ water coal time- 
picking contest ; water punting stunt ; ladies’ 
tow boat race; log rolling contest and ex- 
hibition by experts from the Northwest of 
the Great Mississippi River Drive; climb- 
ing greased water pole; fat man’s boat 
trace; children’s boat race; coal guessing 
contest; men’s boat race; ladies’ water 
Tunning race; tug of war on water be- 
tween wholesalers and retail coal dealers. 


10:00 a. m. 
11:30 a. m. 
12:15 p. m. 
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1:30 p. m. 


5:30 p. m. Return of boats to the city. 
7:30 p. m. Band concert in public park. 
8:30 p. m. Grand coal men's ball and entertainment in 


the covered pavilion on the lake. 


The games and entertainments are free to ail members’ 
wives, families and sweethearts. The prizes consist of solid 
silver teaspoons, souvenir spoons, fishing outfits, reel and 
tod, hand-painted berry sets, rugs, tables, chairs, and cigars, 
These have ‘been donated at a cost of over $5 a piece by dif- 
ferent coal companies and coal journals. 

Saturday, June 19th, there will be fishing contests for 
all members and families, and a trip to the Mason City 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co.’s mammoth 
works, returning in the afternoon to Clear Lake. A game 
of baseball will be played in the afternoon between a picked 
team of coal men and the Clear Lake Reds, At 8:30 a 
wrestling match in connection with the grand ball and enter- 
tainment is planned. 
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THE QUESTION OF COAL RATES IN THE SOUTH 


The long-expected railroad rate war between the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee field on the one hand and the Virginia 
coal fields on the other hand, has been launched, says the 
Knoxville Journal and Tribune. 

It has been learned that a private meeting of coal oper- 
ators of the Kentucky-Tennessee field was held in Knox- 
ville a few days ago, when the rate question was discussed, 
a resolution passed and a committee of five leading coal 
“dpe leeds appointed to carry out the provisions of the reso- 
ution. 


In all probability the question will have to go before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the reason that the 
commission has already had a part in applying a differential 
in rates as they affect a part of the complaint and also for 
the reason that it is desired that the commission shall, in 
the general readjustment sought, change the rate which it 
already has made. 

Coal Creek, Tenn., and Appalachia, Va., are the two 
points on which rates are based. In the contention, which 
is to be made by the Kentucky-Tennessee coal operators, 
two gateways to the Southern market are to be considered— 
i, e., Morristown, the gateway to the Southeast through 
which coal from both territories moves over the Southern 
Railway, and Atlanta, for the more Southern market, 
through which coal passes over both the Southern and the 
Louisville & Nashville railroads. 

The distance from Appalachia to Morristown, accord- 
ing to the present route of the Southern, is 15y miles, while 
the distance from Coal Creek to Morristown is 73 miles. 
The rate at which coal is hauled from Appalachia to Mor- 
ristown is seven mills per mile, while the rate from Coal 
Creek is twelve mills per mile. 

The distance from Appalachia to Atlanta is 389 miles, 
while Coal Creek is 228 miles. The present rate means 
that coal is hauled to Atlanta from the Virginia mines at 
four mills per mile, while the cost from Coal Creek is six 
mills per mile. 

But mileage alone is not what makes the difference in 
rates, and the coal operators who have inaugurated the 
movement for a change, claim that the conditions aside from 
mileage are such that no other basis can justly be applied. 
For instance, they cite that the production of coal in south- 
western Virginia, by reason of thicker veins and nature of 
the coal, costs far less than it does to produce cual in the 
Coal Creek or other Kentucky-Tennessee fields. While 
Coal Creek enjoys a mileage advantage, it is claimed that 
the Virginia mines enjoy a natural advantage, the one ad- 
vantage to be an offset to the other, leaving, as these oper- 
ators claim, the merits of the question to rest upon the 
application of a rate according to a rate according to mile- 
age alone. 

If the cost to railroads of hauling coal to Morristown 
and to Atlanta is to be taken into consideration in fixing 
rates, then it is claimed by the Kentucky-Tennessee opera- 
tors that they would be entitled to another advantage. In 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
reference to the Black Mountain case, the commission is of 
record as saying that the cost of assembling coal at Ap- 
palachia is much greater than the assembly of coal at Coal 
Creek. The grades of the Southern by its present routes, 
if taken into the consideration of the expense of haulage 
to the railroad, would be in favor of Coal Creek from Coal 
Creek on to the points mentioned as compared with Ap- 
palachia from Appalachia to the points. 


While it is stated that it is the intention of the coal oper- 
ators to ask the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroads to adjust rates according to the claims of the 
operators, it is admitted that it will be necessary to petition 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with reference to 
rates which it has already established. The whole question 
will therefore have to be brought up before the commission 
and for this reason the railroads may not feel called upon 
to act until the commission has concluded. 

This rate question as between the Kentucky-Tennessee 
coal fields and the Southwestern Virginia fields as related 
to the Southern market promises to be a question fruitful 
of much discussion for some time to come not only because 
of the action which the operators are now taking but also 
because of the construction of railroads, and the sort of 
rate which the C. C. & O. will finally adopt. 


GEORGIA COAL MINING 
MUCH DEPRESSED IN 1908 


The total production of ¢oal in Georgia in 1908 was 
264,822 short tons, having a spot value of $364,270. 

Few states suffered more acutely from the financial /le- 
pression of 1908, so far as coal production is concerned. than 
Georgia, the output of the state decreasing from 362,401 
short tons in 1907 to 264,822 tons in 1908, a decline of 97,- 
579 short tons, or 26.93 per cent, while the value fell off 
from $499,686 to $364,279, a decrease of $135,407, or 27.1 
per cent. The output in 1908 was less than in any year 
since 1899 and can be attributed almost entirely to the de- 
pression in the iron trade, which particularly affected the 
production of high-grade coals and the manufacture of coke. 
The quantity of coal made into coke decreased from 141,031 
short tons in 1907 to 71,452 tons in 1908—almost exactly 
50 per cent. Of the total decrease in the state's coal pro- 
duction in 1908, 71 per cent was in the quantity of coal 
charge into ovens for the manufacture of coke. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines of Geor- 
gia in 1908 was 670, who worked an average of 261 days, 
compared with 808 men for an average of 262 days in 1907 
and 737 men for 279 days in 1906. The efficiency record 
of the laborers in the coal mines of Georgia can not prop- 
erly be compared with that of other states, however, as a 
great number—considerably more than half—are convicts 
leased by the state to the mining companies. Most of the 
men worked nine hours a day, but the statistics of produc- 
tion show that the average output per man each day during 
1908 was only 1.51 tons, compared with 1.71 in 1907 and 
1.62 in 1906. The average production per man for the year 
was 395 tons, compared with 449 tons in 1907 and 450.6 
tons in 1906. This low efficiency is explained by the fact 
that the convicts employed in the mines have had no expe- 
rience as coal miners except during the periods of their 
incarceration. Where convicts are employed the operations 
are not subject to interference by labor troubles. 

There are no undercutting machines in use in the mines 
of Georgia. At one plant washing machinery is employed, 
and in 1908 79,000 tons of coal were washed, yielding 71.452 
tons of cleaned coal and 7,548 tons of refuse. 


A 38-inch vein of coal has been struck 108 feet below the 
surface at Onaway, Iowa. 
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ANTHRACITE HIGHER—READ- 
ING OFFICIAL TELLS WHY. 


Reasons why the cost of producing and the selling price 
of coal have risen were given by W. J. Richards, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, at the continued hearing before the referee in the 
government's suit against the coal roads. 

In the course of his testimony Mr. Richards declared 
that even the patient mules which plod in and out of the col- 
lieries had aided and abetted the rise in the cost of the 
anthracite fuel. He asserted that the hybrids cost more 
now—and that the feed, hay, oats and so forth, which they 
consume also eats more into the receipts of the operators 
than it did once upon a time. 

The chief reasons given by Mr. Richards for the higher 
cost of mining were as follows: 

The great depth at which coal now is mined, especially 
in the Schuylkill district. There the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, he said, is now mining coal at a depth of 
1,800 feet, and comparatively little coal is now left for the 
opening of new operations anywhere in the field that will be 
secured at a less depth than 1,000 feet. 

The increased cost of labor following the strike awards 
of the national commission appointed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. } 

Led on by questions of Judge Campbell, counsel for the 
company, Mr. Richards told of the increased wage cost since 
May, 1900, to 1902, and to 1909, resulting largely from the 
increased wages paid to contract and “company men” of his 
concern. 

Taking the 1900-02 strike periods, and from November, 
1902, to March, 1903, and from 1903 to 1909, when the 
strike wage awards were felt by the company, Mr. Richards 
said the average labor cost had jumped from $1.35 to $1.57. 
He declared labor’s cost had jumped about 16 per cent, fol- 
lowing the strike award of 10 per cent increase for contract 
men. 

"The price of coal is increasing,” said he. ‘Before the 
1900 strike the men had a sliding scale and were entitled to 
a 6 per cent increase. The strike award made it 16 per cent 
in the Schuylkill field, and the ‘company men’ were to have 
a day of nine hours instead of one of ten. The general re- 
sult was that 43 cents a ton represented the total of increases 
since the 1900 strike.” 

Taking the decade from 1898 to 1908, Richards made the 
«prising statement that on account of the increased wages 
and increased output the total wages of the company's men 
had jumped from $8,164,836 in 1898 to $15.785,527 in 1908, 
an increase of 61 cents a ton. The difference in the cost 
of mining coal had jumped from $1.827 in 1898 to $2.14 in 
1908, an advance of 32 cents. 

The cost of labor, supplies, royalties, improvements and 
general expenses was included. On a ten-hour basis the 
average for “day men” in 1898 was $1.67, in 1908 $2.28. 

Besides, said Mr. Richards, the strike had caused a fall- 
ing off in tonnage, and the company suffered loss from fire, 
flood and paucity of water. 

The bugaboo of “coal exhaustion” was raised by Rich- 
ards, who said mining was exhausting the coal deposits by 
70,000,000 tons a year, and deeper coals must be relied on, 
with more expense. 

“We are producing,” said Richards, “an article that can- 
not be manufactured and does not grow.” 


The Kanantz-Hadley Coal Co., of Arcadia, Kan., have 
sold their coal works south of Arcadia to Joshua Martin, 
who will continue operations. 
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| ) NEW ENTERPRISES 


Laconia Coal & Ice Co., Salem, Mass.; capital $50,000. 
President, G. J. Guvy; treasurer, N, J. Guvy. 

Tampa Peat Fuel Co., Tampa, Fla.; capital $100,000. 
S. Borchardt, president; J. G. Hanby, vice- president. 

Vernon Oi! & Coal Co., Vandalia, Ill.; capital $10,000. 
Incorporators—H. D. Rynum, F. M. Smith, G. E. Norris. 

Jacob Best Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; capital $4,000. In- 
corporators—Jacob Best, Huida Best and Max W. Goltz. 

West Frankfort Coal Co., Rockford, Ill. ; capital $40,000- 
Incorporators—Thos. Horn, D. M. Parkhill, Jesse Dimond. 


Terminal Coal Co., Camden, N. J.; capital $10,000. In- 
corporators—Wm. N. Lawton, Chas. H. Briggs, H. T. 


Harris. 


Traeger Coal Co., Brazil, Ind.; capital $1,200. Direc- 
tors—W. W. Traeger, Jno. H. McLaughlin and Sam. R. 
Traeger. 

Glenwood Coal & Coke Co.. Wilmington, Dei.; capital 
$400,000. Incorporators—T. J. Smith, M. E. Smith, A. P. 
Stevenson. 

Standard Briquette Fuel Co., St. Louis, Mo.; capital 
$100,000. Incorporators—C. L. Gilbert, W. A. Lafont, E. 
J. Heimenz. 

Elwood Coal, Oil & Gas Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; capital 
$300,000, Incorporators—J. R. Snyder, Frank Cleveland, 
Chas. J. Boak. 

Moorefield Coal Co., West Virginia; capital $50,000. 
Directors—David Junk, C. L. McKee, P. L. McAdain and 
J. S. Weddell. 

Hoit-Cass Coal & Supply Co., Greece, N. Y.; capital 
$25,000. Incorporators—H. G. Holt, W. H. S. Cass, A. M. 
Cass, A. C, Holt. 

Pittsburg-Rockerville Mining Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
capital $500,000. Incorporators—D, W. Prill, Ephraim 
Lyon, I. C. Ewing. 

Baisley & Wattson Coal Co., West Chester, Bronx, N- 
Y.; capital $5,000. Incorporators—G. P. Baisley, T. B. 
Wattson and Jno. Davis. 

El Paso County Land & Fuel Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; capital $150,000. Incorporators—O. B. Wilcox, A. 
H. Wood and R. R. Mitchell, 

Bridgewater Ice and Coal Company, Bridgewater, 
Mass. ; capital $25,000. Incorporators—I.. W. Caryl, F. A. 
McNeeland, E. A. McMaster. 

Southern Coal Co., Richmond, Va.; capital $5,009. A. 
D. Landerkin, president and treasurer; C, L. Small, vice 
president; V. F, Landerkin, secretary. 

Bellefontaine Feed & Fuel Co., Cincinnati, O.; capital 
$10,000, Incorporators—J. W. Hufnagle, E. H. Tingley, 
H, P. Pendrey, IL. A. Ansley, A. E. Miller. 

W. H. Cochrane Coal & Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa.; 
capital $500,000. President, W. H. Cochrane; vice-presi- 
dent, F. M. Brown: secretary, I. N. Kuhn. 

Frisco-Central Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala.: capital 
$50,000. A. M. Hobson, president; Walter Moore, vice- 
president: S. H. Tuck, secretary and treasurer. 

Sweetwater Oil, Gas, Coal, Land, Zinc and Ftiel Co., 
Sweetwater, Okla.; capital $20,000. Incorporators—A. J. 
Coburn, F. Banks, J. W. Ginn, Robert Banks and others. 

Hell Gate Coal Co., Missoula, Mont.: capita! $250,000. 
Directors—H. L.. Shapard, Wm. W. West, J. J. Murphy, J. 


E, Kane, Jos. Flemming, Wm. Crawford, De Orr De Tarr 
and Walter W. Murphy. 
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TWO JUNE CONVENTIONS OF THE RETAILERS 


The latest advices from Secretary R. E. Harris indicate 
that there is an unexpected demand for tickets to the com- 


ing meeting and excursion of the Michigan and Indiana — 


Retail Coal Association, and it has been found necessary 
to stop reservations unless money accompanies the applica- 
tion. The week offers such large opportunities for enjoy- 
ment that the members are fast taking advantage of the 
splendid chance for a holiday outing in conjunction with 
the meeting. The meeting will be the fifteenth annual 
coming together, and now promises to be the best in the 
association’s history. 

The meetings will be held on board the magnificent 
steamship Manitou, June 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, sailing from 
Michigan City, Ind., Tuesday, June 15, at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, The trip will be to Sault Ste. Marie and return, 
stops being made at convenient lake ports, including Macki- 
nac Island. 

The conventions held by this association have eve: been 
recognized as important events in the coal world, in points 
of attendance and resultant benefits. The unique idea of 
holding the coming meeting on board a lake steamer met 
with popular favor immediately and was adopted by the 
executive board in response to the almost unanimous ex- 
pression of approval on the part of the membership, which, 
in itself, removes all doubt as to the success of the venture. 
Many arguments in favor of the plan are possible and con- 
vincing—one being that an opportunity will be afforded for 
the demonstration of the theory that a closer and more thor- 
ough acquaintance between men engaged in friendly com- 
petition is conducive to the most perfect business results. 
There is no place where the forming of lasting friendships 
is so possible as on board ship. 

Viewed from an association standpoint, the results of a 
convention are estimated on the basis of the amount of sub- 
stantial benefits attained, and in order to derive the greatest 
good it is important that every business session receive the 
undivided attention of all delegates in attendance. It goes 
without saying that the business sessions of this convention 
will be well attended, consequently much work beneficial 
to the retail coal interests will result. It is so entirely dif- 
ferent from a convention held in a city as to be ideal, com- 
bining as it does business and pleasure in just and equal 
proportions. It is equal to an ocean voyage, and without 
some of the inconveniences of the latter which travelers on 
the water occasionally experience. 

The entire cost has been fixed at $25, and the following 
itinerary has been arranged: 

Out-Bound—Leave Michigan City 2 p. m., June 15; St. 
Joseph, 5 p. m.; Grand Haven, to p. m.; Ludington, 7 a. m., 
June 16; Manistee, 10 a. m.; Charlevoix, 5 p. m.; Harbor 
Springs, 11 p. m.; Mackinac Island, 4 a. m., June 17; arrive 
Sault Ste. Marte 10 a. m. 

Home-Bound—Leave Sault Ste. Marie 2 p. m., June 17; 
Mackinac Island, 11 a. m., June 18; Manistee, 8 p. m.: 
Ludington, 11 p. m.; Grand Haven, 4 a. m., June 19: St. 
Joseph, 8:30 a. m.: arrive Michigan City 11:30 a. m. 

Outside of the regular business sessions, a variety of 
amusement features will be provided, including music, danc- 
ing, vaudeville and picture entertainment; all of which, 
added to the continuous panorama of sea and shore, with 
occasional landings at places of which you have read but 
perhaps have never seen, will make this a most enjoyable 
event. The Order Kokoal will be in evidence, which is 


enough said. Think of the possibilities of a koruskation 
on the water. 

Ladies attending will find that every preparation has 
been made for their comfort and pleasure, and it is ex- 
pected that all of the dealers who can will bring their wives 
and daughters with them. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Association. 


The meeting of the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held on the last two days of 
June, partly in Chicago and partly on the elegant lake 
steamer Theodore Roosevelt. The program is not yet com-. 
pleted, but it is aimed to have some addresses that will give 
ideas for thought to the members of the association for a 
long time to come, The association will assemble at the 
Sherman House on the morning of the 29th of June and at 
10:30 will be called to order by President Robinson. The 
preliminaries being over, the welcoming address will be 
delivered by Walter S. Bohle, and the response will be 
spoken by Delos Hull, of Oak Park. The president's annual 
address and the reports of the officers will be first submit- 
ted and disposed of. The afternoon session will also be 
held at the Sherman House. The evening can be devoted 
to the individual pleasures of the members, unless some 
arrangement be made for the joint entertainment, which is 
probable, though not yet determined. 

The sessions of the second day will be held on the pala- 
tial lake steamer Theodore Roosevelt. Space has been ar- 
ranged for in which to hold the meetings where they will 
not interfere with the other passengers. The steamer will 
leave the dock at 10 a. m. and arrive at Michigan City at 
12:30. Here the first thing in order will be dinner, which 
will be either at the hotel or in the park, as circumstances 
may determine. On the way over a business session will 
be held. The stay in Michigan City will be three hours and 
forty-five minutes, the start on the return trip being set for 
4:15, and the arrival back at Chicago for about 7 o'clock. 
The closing session, to be held on the boat on its way back. 
will be devoted to a discussion planned to take the place of 
the formerly popular question box. A list of twenty-two. 
questions will be sent out to the members, which will be 
brought up at this meeting, and on which all will be asked 
to prepare themselves. One paper already arranged for is 
to be by Carl Scholz, president of the Rock Island Coal 
Company and the Coal Valley Mining Company. His topic 
will be “The Cost of Producing Coal at the Mines." 

In addition to what is indicated above there will be some 
addresses by well-known people which will be of special in- 
terest, but which can not be announced in full at present. 
Acceptance in at least one case depends on considerations 
yet to be determined, and the secretary prefers not to an- 
nounce any feature until it is certain to be furnished. 


LICK BRANCH COLLIERIES AT WORK. 


The Lick Branch Collieries Company resumed opera- 
tions after being idle for several months. A permit for the 
resumption of work was recently granted by the West Vir- 
ginia State authorities, experts having pronounced the mine 
safe. The mines a few months ago suffered two disastrous 
explosions, in which more than 100 miners were killed. The 
mines are located on the Norfolk and Western, at Switch- 
back, W. Va. The use of black powder will be abandoned 
in the future and safety powder substituted, 
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COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 19 YEARS 


The annual report on wholesale prices, just published by 
the Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in Bulletin No. 81, shows that wholesale prices in 1908 re- 
ceded as a whole from the high level of 1907 and were only 
slightly in excess of the prices for 1906. The report gives 
wholesale prices for 258 representative staple articles for 
1908 and completes a series of prices for the nineteen years, 
1 to I 5 

rks see price for 1908 was 5.2 per cent below that 

for 1907—the year of highest prices during the nineteen- 
year period. It exceeded the average for every other year 
of the period, but was only 0.2 per cent higher than the 
average for 1906. As compared with 1897, the year of low- 
est prices during the period, the advance in 1908 was 36.9 
per cent, and as compared with the average for the ten 
years, 1890 to 1899, the advance was 22.8 per cent. 

The decline from the prices shown by the October, 1907, 
data continued without interruption until August, 1908, 
with the exception of a slight advance in July. Prices were 
at their lowest point of the year 1908 during the month of 
August, when they were 1.1 per cent below the average for 
that year and 7.3 per cent below the average for 
October, 1907, the highest point in the nineteen years cov- 
ered. The prices in December, 1908, show an advance of 
1.8 per cent over the prices in August. 

Of the 258 articles for which wholesale prices were ob- 
tained, 162 showed a decrease in the average price for 1908 
as compared with 1907. 33 showed no change, and 63 
showed an increase. 


Statistical Decrease in Farm Products. 


Of the nine groups under which the commodities are 
classified, seven showed a decrease in price in 1908 as com- 
pared with 1907. In farm products, taken as a whole, there 
was a decrease in price of 2.9 per cent in 1908 below the 
average for 1907, this <lecrease being the least of any of 
the seven groups showing a decrease; food increased 2.4 
per cent in price; cloths and clothing decreased 7.7 per cent; 
fuel and lighting decreased 3.1 per cent; metals and imple- 
ments decreased 12.6 per cent—which was the heaviest de- 
cline of any of the groups; lumber and building materials 
decreased 9.4 per cent; drugs and chemicals increased 0.7 
per cent; house furnishing goods decreased 3.8 per cent, 
and the miscellaneous group decreased 5.7 per cent. 

The average wholesale price of raw commodities for 
1908 was 5.9 per cent below that for 1907, and the average 
wholesale price of manufactured commodities for 1908 was 
5 per cent below that for 1907. 

Of the 258 articles included in the teport, the prices 
of 107 were at the highest point during the year in Janu- 
ary, while only 20 articles attained their highest price in 
December, 

The following statement shows the movement of whole- 
sale prices of raw and manufactured commodities and of 


all the commodities considered during the nineteen years 
from 1890 to 1908: 


AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899—100.0. 
——Relative Wholesale Price —— 


Raw Manufactured All 
Year. Commodities. Commodities. Commodities. 
LO0O forgery s.cendte 115.0 112.3 112.9 
IROTae masa, 116.3 110.6 L11.7 
ESQ2 ive CMa linet 107.9 105.6 106.1 
1803.05 saa 104.4 105.9 105.6 


L804 oti cant Oeics 93.2 96.8 96.1 
TOO) S comnts Perreciore 91.7 94.0 93.6 
LOO wires shoe 84.0 91.9 90.4 
1307 see. deh ee 87.6 90.1 890.7 
[88% . eed Se 94.0 93:3 93-4 
1800 sh eosendol reyes 105.9 100.7 101.7 
LQOO si: ys sus alovensgeys I1r.Q 110.2 110.5 
LOO Rive ¢ eyone aes 111.4 107.8 108.5 
TQOZ ac ae rarer 122.4 110.6 112.9 
1QOStyn amon een 122.7 111.5 113.6 
LOOM Ne ee Sees 119.7 111.3 113.0 
TOOG He ten Ses 121.2 114.6 115.9 
169.0, OS eealo do pA BOT 126.5 121.6 122.5 
TOOZ tak. «aia hares 133.4 128.6 120.5 
LQOOS tsa och HS. 125.5 122,2 122.8 


In the following statement is shown, by months, the 
movement of wholesale prices for each group and for all 
commodities considered during the year 1908: 


AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899— 100.0. 


Date— Cloths Fuel Metals 
Farm Food, and an and 
1908. Products. Etc, Clothing. Lighting. Imp'ts. 
January .:... 129.8 120.5 124.0 134.3 127.4 
February .... 128.8 119.8 V2 ie 132.5 126.7 
March acer 134.2 120.2 119.9 132.) 125.9 
April 135.0 121.3 118.5 128.5 125.9 
May 134.9 118.2 117.6 127.8 125.8 
UNG tn orien. 132.8 120.3 114.7 129.0 124.8 
uly Mh ERY) 120.2 114.5 129.2 124.0 
AU PLIStee ee 133.8 120.0 114.4 130.2 124.5 
September ... 132.7 121.9 114.2 130.4 124.7 
October ..... 133-9 122.6 114.2 130.7 124.8 
November ,.. 133.5 121.9 114.8 131.9 125.1 
December ... 135.2 124.4 115.6 132.5 [25.7 
Average, ‘o8 133.1 120.6 116.9 130.8 125.4 
Lum- 
berand Drugs House All 
Date— build- and fur- Mis- com- 
ingma-  chem- nishing  cella~ —s modi- 
1908. terials. icals. goods, neous. ties. 
January .. .. 138.9 109.5 117.0 122.6 125.7 
February .... 138.1 TII.1 117.0 121.4 124.4 
Marcha seceya. 135.2 110.9 117.0 120.1 124.2 
April - 135.9 110.2 117.0 120.6 124.0 
NQVEer ceo 131.6 107. 117.0 121.9 122.4 
Nee ae 5 128.8 108.4 114.5 121.1 121.5 
July . . 1288 112.7 II4.1 121.5 T2K7 
NTIS Apia 129.9 112.1 Ei 118.9 121.4 
September ... 130.4 ee 111.2 118.5 121.8 
October epee. eee 109.7 111.2 118,2 225i 
November ... 132.3 110.2 110.5 116.7 122.1 
December .... 136.3 110.9 110.5 117.1 123.6 
Average, ’08 133.1 110.4 114.0 119.9 122.8 


Besides a big cargo of bituminous coal the Italia Liner 
Lazio, which sailed from Philadelphia May 8th for Genoa 
and Naples, had over 150 passengers. She trades regularly 
between New York an Mediterranean ports and came over 
to take away the largest cargo of coal that has ever been 
shipped from the port. 
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THE DANGERS OF VARIOUS MINING METHODS 


A paper read before the Elizabeth, Pa., Mining School, by JOSEPH BENNETT. 


There has been a great deal of talk in the past year in 
regard to coal mining and mine explosions, and there have 
been different opinions as to some of the recent explosions. 
Some lay the blame on electricity in mines and some on gas, 
while others turn to black powder and coal dust. Coal dust, 
in my opinion, when suspended in the air current, with a 
very small percentage of marsh gas, will cause an explosion, 
if a windy or blown-out shot should occur while such was 
present. 

The least percentage of marsh gas that will render air 
clouded with coal dust explosive will depend on the inflam- 
mable nature of the coal and the character of the gaseous 
mixture. The experiments of some of the mine experts 
have proved quite conclusively that a mixture of marsh gas 
and air containing one per cent of marsh gas, but con- 
taining also a highly inflammable coal dust, is explosive. 
This percentage of gas is such that it cannot be detected by 
the flame of an ordinary Davy lamp, or Clanny or other 
lamps burning sperm oil, unless there are some patent de- 
vices in such lamps for the purpose of testing for less than 
2% per cent of gas. Yet there are other types of lamps 
burning naphtha or alcohol, and hydrogen, that will detect 
as low as 14 of one per cent of explosive gas. Such lamps 
as these I believe should be used in examining mines and 
workings for gas, and I believe there should be such lamps 
at every mine for testing all return air ways. Such lamps 
as the Chesnean alcohol or the Clowes hydrogen will detect 
less than %4 of one per cent, and should be used every day 
in the return of each split, and also in the full return of the 
mine. 


‘Return Air-Ways Need More Attention. 


There is not enough attention paid to return air ways 
such as old and abandoned workings, where all that is given 
off its gobs empties into the return; for such places are not 
examined every day, and in some old mines where there are 
a large per cent of old and abandoned workings, to examine 
them each day would require double the force of fire-bosses. 
This would be a very great expense to some companies, for 
where there are three or four it would require from six to 
eight. By the use of the improved lamps and examining 
the return every day a mine foreman could be sure as to the 
condition of the return air-ways in the percentage of gas 
being carried in the returns. I believe he could be more 
certain than by the use of other instruments used for such 
purpose in mining. 

Now, since coal dust and black powder have become 
so dangerous in coal mining, it has caused a great deal of 
comment throughout the country as to which should be 
taken out of the mines—black powder or the machines that 
are producing so much dust as to make the mines dan- 
gerous? To my belief electric chain machines should be 
taken out of all mines generating explosive gas, for such 
machines are dangerous. In under-cutting the coal the 
chain machine grinds the finest of dust and produces more 
of it than any other machine that I have ever seen or had 
experience with in mining coal. The electric chain machine 
also heats the atmosphere of a mine while the machine is 
in operation. This brings the dust in such places as give off 
a small percentage of gas and makes them dangerous. I 
have seen places where open lights and the electric chain 


machines were used, when the men running the machine 
would not put their open lights down near the under-cutting 
for they knew that would cause a small explosion. In the 
same mine compressed air machines were in use previous 
to the electrical, and while the compressed air machine was 
under-cutting the coal the open lights were constantly on 
the bottom—often set under the under-cutting 18 inches— 
and such a thing as an explosion was not known. 

In my opinion compressed air is 90 per cent safer for 
mining coal than electricity. The exhaust from the com- 
pressed air machine has a cooling effect on the atmosphere 
of a mine and gives off more or less moisture. The moisture 
helps to still the dust and keep the atmosphere of the mine 
at a lower temperature. Now, since black powder has been 
proven to be such a menace to mining, it should not be used 
for blasting purposes in coal mines, but should be strictly 
prohibited ; and so should electricity in mines generating ex- 
plosive gas, for I believe that when one of these dangerous 
factors of coal mining has to be taken out the other should 
be taken with it. The laws governing the use of black 
powder and electricity in coal mines should be Federal laws, 
and such laws be put into effect without ifs and ands, for 
the world has seen within the last two years that black 
powder, electricity and the dust that is being produced by 
the electric chain machines have been dangerous. 

I am not of the same opinion as an electrician of West 
Virginia who, a short time since, wrote his opinion con- 
cerning electricity in mines. He stated in his writing that 
he did not believe it right to hurt the mining industry for 
the sake of saving a few lives. He must remember that 
a miner's life is just as dear to him as that of any other class 
of workmen in the world today. 


Does Not Believe in Electric Machines. 


I do not believe the mining industry would be hurt by 
taking out electricity, for I believe the same production of 
coal can be taken from mines with other than electric ma- 
chines and with less danger. The mine laws of the present 
time, if obeyed, would put electricity down and out in 
mining coal in the bituminous fields. It is a very quick 
method of mining, and coal can be produced far cheaper 
with the electric than with the compressed air machines, but 
electric machines will increase the danger of mining far 
more than any other method that I could mention. I{ elec- 
tricity had to be taken out of the mines to-day we know it 
would cost the operators more to produce their coal; and 
so it would cost the miner more for blasting material if 
he has to cease the use of black powder, 

Some will say that to take electricity out of the mines 
of to-day would be very costly to the companies, and some 
are of the same opinion in regard to the use of black 
powder, but in my opinion mining with electrical machines 
and blasting with black powder is a lottery. As they have 
both been proven dangerous in mining, I believe both 
should be prohibited. The cost of life should be the first 
consideration, as it by far exceeds the cost of mining. 

Some miners will say, when preparing to charge a hole 
for a blast, “Give it plenty of powder, for it is easier to 
pick or shovel up the coal than to dig it down with a pick.” 
Such men do not think of the surrounding conditions in the 
place where they are about to fire the shot. Others have no 
judgment in placing the holes used for blasting and are 
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very poor hands at regulating the use of powder. Good 
competent shot-firers for stemming and. firing all shots 
should be given this work, and leave it to their judgment 
as to the amount of powder to be used for all blasts, and to 
see that all holes were properly bored. They should not 
fire a blast in any place unless the coal was properly mined 
and holes properly bored. 

Shearing the coal on one side of the room or entry will 
decrease the use of blasting powder to nearly one-half the 
amount used at the present time. Some approve of shearing 
in the center of the room and some do not approve of shear- 
ing on either side or center. Some practice blasting coal 
that is from 5 to 7 feet in height, in two layers, This 
method would keep the mine atmosphere constantly clouded 
with smoke; it would produce a larger percentage of small 
coal; it would require more labor to get the coal ready for 
loading. In the seam of coal I am working at the present 
time, which is § feet 10 inches high, as a general run of 
seam, and has two slates or bands about 24 inches from the 
bottom of the coal which do not run at a regular thickness, 
it is generally blasted down with the first blast. When the 
coal is being shot in two layers the first shot is called a 
blocking shot. This shot will work all right, but the second 
layer of coal, if the undercut is equal in depth to the height 
of coal, will not work practically, as it will shoot down the 
back of the coal and leave the front to be broken down with 
the hand pick. This I have tried in practice many times, 
and have seen others try only to fail. 

Shearing the coal in the center of the room, in my opin- 
ion, would increase the percentage of falls and cause more 
fatal accidents from slate and coal. The man shearing in 
the center would not have much chance to get away from 
coal or slate if it would fall at the time of shearing. I have 
seen coal in room workings fall that had not been sheared 
and throw the slate so far that had the miner been in the 
center of the room it would have been almost impossible 
for him to escape being caught. It would require two side 
shots if sheared in the center, and in some cases side shots 
are very heavy ; and heavy blasting is one evil in mining that 
ought to be abolished as nearly as possible. 


Favors Shearing on One Side of Room. 


Shearing on one side of rooms, in my opinion, by far 
excels the other methods of blasting coal mentioned in this 
paper, and the blasting of coal that is practiced at the 
present time in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania. It 
would decrease the use of powder nearly one-half. Under 
the present system of blasting a miner makes a cartridge 
for a shearing shot on a stick 114 to 1%4 inches in diameter 
and 26 to 30 inches in length. The weight of this shell of 
3-F black powder is 2 lIbs., if 30 inches long; and for a 
butt shot the shell on the same diameter, from 12 to 18 
inches long, will weigh from 15 ounces to one pound 2 
ounces. So, by shearing the coal on one side of the room, 
the powder can be decreased to nearly one-half the amount 
used in the present method of blasting, and will produce 
more lump coal. The shooting of coal in the center of the 
place, when sheared on one side, can be done with a 10 or 
12 inch shell, as it does not require as much to shoot the 
center of a place as it does to shoot on either side. Then by 
shearing on one side and firing the first shot in the center 
of the room it will often require but a small shot to clean 
the rib on the other side of the room. With:the center shot, 
if the hole was not bored deeper than the under-cutting and 
was properly stemmed, it would be almost impossible to 
have a blown-out or windy shot, as the shot would have 
plenty of space to spread, and a person shearing on one 
side of the place has more chance to keep clear of falling 


coal and slate than he would have when shearing his coal in 
the center. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION 
OF SMOKELESS COMBUSTION 


The smoke nuisance in cities seems to be not only a 
burning question but a question of burning—of combustion. 
A bulletin just published by the United States Geological 
Survey (Bulletin 373) on “The smokeless combustion of 
coal in boiler plants,” by D. T. Randall and H. W. Weeks, 
gives the results of smoke studies carried on in thirteen 
large cities and of tests made at the Government fuel-testing 
plants at St. Louis and Norfolk. A preliminary report on 
the same subject was made in the Survey's Bulletin 334, 
“The burning of coal without smoke in boiler plants,” by 
Mr. Randall, the edition of which is now exhausted. The 
report just published consists of 186 pages and 4o il!ustra- 
tions. 

The conclusions reached may be summarized as follows: 

Smoke prevention is possible, There are many types of 
furnaces and stokers that are operated smokelessly. 

Any one kind of apparatus is effective only if so set 
under boilers that the principles of combustion are re- 
spected. The value of this requirement to the average pur- 
chaser lies in the fact that he is thus reasonably certain of 
good installation. A good stoker or furnace poorly set is of 
less value than a poor stoker or furnace well set. Good in- 
stallation of furnace equipment is necessary for smoke pre- 
vention. 

Stokers or furnaces must be set so that combustion will 
be complete before the gases strike the heating surface of 
the boiler. When partly burned gases at a temperature of, 
say 2,500° F., strike the tubes of a boiler at, say 350° F., 
combustion is necessarily hindered and may be entirely ar- 
rested. The length of time required for the gases to pass 
from the cual to the heating surface probably averages con- 
siderably less than one second, a fact which shows that the 
gases and air must be intimately mixed when large volumes 
of gas are distilled, as at times of hand firing, or the gas 
must be distilled uniformly, as in a mechanical stoker. By 
adding mixing structures to a mechanical stoker equipment 
both the amount of air required for combustion and the dis- 
tance from the grates to the heating surface may be reduced 
for the same capacity developed. The necessary air supply 
can also be reduced by increasing the rate of combustion. 

No one type of stoker is equally valuable for burning all 
kinds of coal. The plant which has an equipment properly 
designed to burn the cheapest coal available will evaporate 
water at the least cost. 

Although hand-fired furnaces can be operated without 
objectionable smoke, the fireman is so variable a factor that 
the ultimate solution of the problem depends on the me- 
chanical stoker—in other words, the personal element must 
be eliminated. There is no hand-fired furnace from which,,. 
under average conditions, as good results can be obtained as 
from many different patterns of mechanical stoker, and of 
two equipments the one which will require the less attention 
from the fireman gives the better results. The most eco- 
nomical hand-fired plants are those that approach most 
nearly to the continuous feed of the mechanical! stoker. 

The small plant is no longer dependent on hand-fired 
furnaces, as certain types of mechanical stokers can be in- 
stalled under a guaranty of high economy, with reduction of 
labor for the fireman. 


In short, smoke prevention is both possible and eco- 
nomical, 


West Wyomin~ Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: cavitaT 


$5,000. Incorporators—Geo. J. Llewellyn, G. M. Lewis, 
Je PS Persch: 
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A paper read before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Charleston, W. Va., December 1, 1008, 
: by F. H. PALMER. 


Prior to the expenditure of much time or capital, there 
are three propositions which should be considered in under- 
taking development of a virgin coal field. 

First, is the location of the tract to enable shipments to 
be made in an economical manner. 

Second, the competition to be met with in available 
markets. 

Third, the abundance or otherwise of labor near to the 
tract, or ability to attract it. 

If all the above conditions are favorable the work of 
prospecting should begin. 

Searching for coal in an unprospected region should 
first be done in a general way, and later in a more particu- 
lar manner. The prospector should go over the ground, 
noting all prominent features, especially as to exposed rocks, 
etc. If he finds conditions favorable for coal, an approxi- 
mate survey should be made by triangulation or some other 
equally rapid and simple method. 

When it is fully established that coal exists on the tract, 
the second, or more exhaustive, search should be made. 

If the coal is above water-level, the different seams in 
some cases can be traced by the terrace, or bench, at the 
drop, or by springs. Having found a bench or terrace 
which has the appearance of a coal terrace, search is made 
on the bench, or a short distance below, for the blossom 
of the coal, 

Having located the different seams on the tract, and 
opened them at about regular intervals, and the seams show 
a fair regularity, the next step ts to secure samples showing 
the true section of the different seams, and have an analysis 
made of each section. If, in taking the sections, any of 
them should show partings which would be thrown out in 
mining, it should not be included in the section. If the coal 
is to be used for the manufacture of coke, it is well to secure 
a large enough sample to make a practical test, as this is the 
only positive way that coal can be judged as to its coking 
properties. 

If the coal seams are below water-level. the property 
should be tested by boring with a diamond drill, as this 
gives the true section of the different seams, and can be 
readily analyzed. 

The next step is to find the true dip of the different 
seams, This is readily found by a series of levels and a 
few simple calculations. The direction of the true dip 
having been established, the next step is the location of the 
railroad to take the coal to market. Assuming that the coal 
seams are above water-level, in all cases the railroad should 
be located so that the different seams can be opened at the 
lowest point and the opening from the surface driven to the 
rise. This will reduce the cost of both haulage and drain- 
age. If the seams are below water-level it is not necessary 
to take this into consideration, except in a general way, 
when locating the railroad. 

Prior to the final location of the railroad, the probable 
location of the different operations on the tract should be 
decided. If any of the operations are to manufacture coke, 
it is highly necessary to secure a favorable location for the 
coke ovens; and in locating the different operations there 
may be natural conditions of which advantage may be taken 
to materially reduce the cost of construction of side-tracks, 
tipples, etc. All of these conditions having been taken into 


consideration, the next step is the actual opening of the 
underground operation. 

There are three methods in general use to open coal 
seams: Shafts, Slopes and Drifts. The method employed 
is governed entirely by the physical and geological condi- 
tions, and the location of the operation as to railroads, 
rivers, etc. 

The conditions being favorable, and having decided to 
open a coal field by shaft, great care must be exercised as to 
location, as the important problems of haulage and drain- 
age may be simplified by the location of same, and the com- 
mercial value of the operation as a whole may be deter- 
mined. : 

The shaft should be located to suit both the underground 
and surface conditions. As all the coal mined must be 
brought to the foot of the hoisting shaft, it is expedient that 
the shaft be so located that all the haul is in favor of loaded 
mine cars, or as nearly so as possible. This can be attained 
by sinking a shaft at the bottom of the basin, or at the low- 
est point on the property to be operated, surface conditions 
allowing. This also simplifies pumping of the water, as all 
the water will flow to the foot of the shaft. The lowest 
available point in the coal seam on the property may be 
found by boring. 

Shafts—There are several forms in which shafts are 
sunk—circular, square, oblong or rectangular. The latter 
is generally used in this country. The size of the shaft is 
governed by the hoisting speed, depth and thickness of 
seam, all of which determines the size of the mine cars to 
be used to best advantage. 

The location and size of the shaft having been deter- 
mined, the next step is to consider the position of the sides 
of the shaft in relation to the dip of the seam. The long side 
of the shaft should be as nearly as possible parallel with the 
line of dip, as this will necessarily place the ends of the cage 
in line with the strike of the seam, and the charging of the 
cages can be easily accomplished. In locating a shaft it is 
also necessary to take into consideration the location of 
the hoisting engines, fans, etc., on the surface. 

In sinking the shaft it is necessary to sink it three or four 
feet larger each way than the actual size that has been de- 
termined. This size should be continued to a depth sufficient 
to secure a solid foundation for the side-walls to rest upon. 
This depth having been reached, the space on the outside of 
the shaft proper should be concreted to secure the surface 
and, at the same time, furnish a permanent foundation for 
the headframe. The shaft is then sunk to the seam, and, 
if no serious difficulties are encountered, it will not be nec- 
essary to timber the shaft until it has reached the coal 
steam ; otherwise the timbering is done as the sinking pro- 
gresses. If any portion of the shaft is sunk through solid 
rock, it is only necessary to put in enough timbers to hold 
the guides in place. 

In passing through the strata, if any great amount of 
water is encountered it may be provided for by what are 
commonly known as “Water-rings,’ from which, on the 
completion of the shaft, the water may be piped to the 
bottom. These are made bv widening the shaft at a certain 
point and contracting at another point immediately below. 
This forms a trough around the shaft, and the water caught 
in the trough can be piped to the bottom of the shaft. Ex- 
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treme care should be exercised that the shaft is sunk plumb. 

Having reached the coal seams, before turning off the 
first entries, the handling of the loaded and the empty mine 
cars and the matter of pumping and drainage must be defi- 
nitely considered. 

The coal seam having been opened, permanent pumps 
are placed, the permanent head-frame, tipple, and fan erect- 
ed and hoisting engines installed. Providing the railroad 
and side-tracks are completed, the shaft is now ready to 
produce and ship coal. 

Slopes.—The term slope in mining is applied to an incline 
entry or roadway driven through the overlying measures to 
the seam of coal; or, where the seam is pitching, it is driven 
in the coal towards the dip. Where the seam has a dip of 
20 degrees or more, and the outcrop is on the property, a 
slope may be started from the surface in the seam of coal 
to be worked. When the seam is comparatively flat and 
near the surface. at the desired location of the opening, it 
may be opened by a slope being driven through the over- 
lying measures. 

When the slope is driven in the coal seam, the slope and 
air course are usually driven side by side; but where the 
slope is driven through the overlying measures a shaft is 
sunk nearby to serve as an airway. 

In sinking a slope, the ground is excavated in an open 
cut, and the sides are either trimmed back to the natural 
slope or supported by crib work. When the face of the 
cutting has a greater vertical height than the length of 
timbers it has been decided upon to use, the sinking of the 
slope underground is begun. In sinking either a rock slope 
or a slope in the coal seam, it is usually necessary to timber 
as the sinking of the slope advances until solid ground has 
been reached, The distance between these timbers is gov- 
erned entirely by the nature of the strata through which the 
slope is driven. 

The dimensions of a slope depend upon the number and 
gauge of track to be laid and the size of mine cars to be 
used. In slopes where a large output is desired a double 
track is usually laid. These tracks may be laid the total 
length of-the slope, or double track may be laid three-rail 
and a passing place at the middle of the slope. 

If the slope has been sunk in the coal, it is usually desir- 
able to drive to the limit of the property or to the bottom 
of the basin. At this point the permanent pumps are in- 
stalled and the water pumped through a bore-hole to the 
surface. 

Entries are driven off of the slope to right and left at 
regular intervals. The direction these entries are driven is 
determined by the strike of the seam; being driven to the 
right or left of the strike, as the case may be, to secure a 
natural drainage to the slope and, at the same time, secure a 
descending grade toward the slope to lighten the haulage. 

Sinking the slope through the overlying strata, like the 
shaft, is very expensive, and no results are obtained from 
the operation of it for some time. 

Drifts—When the seam of coal is horizontal, or nearly 
so, and the seam a sufficient height above the railroad, it is 
opened by drift. In opening a drift about the same 
methods are employed as in opening a slope. 

The location of a drift is determined partly by the out- 

crop; otherwise, it is fixed by the same conditions which de- 
termine the location of a shaft or a slope. 
_ Drifting is advanced in the same manner as a slope, both 
in regard to timbering and excavating. The operation is 
much easier, because the drift is of such a grade that the 
water will run away from the face and not trouble the work- 
men, and the timbers are set vertical. 

Several different methods of working out the coal are 
employed, and frequently two or more of these methods can 
be combined to advantage in the same operation, The 


methods to be decided upon are governed entirely by the 
natural conditions. 


THE MONTANA PRODUCTION 
WAS SLIGHTLY DECREASED 


According to statistics prepared by E. W. Parker, of 
the United States Geological Survey, the total production of 
coal in Montana in 1908 was 1,919,390 short tons, having 
a spot value of $3,766,860, a decrease of 97,467 short tons, 
or 4.83 per cent, below that of 1907, and a decrease in value 
of $140,222, or 3.59 per cent. The production of Cascade 
County, the most important coal-producing county in the 
State, fell off 214,978 short tons, and the production of 
Gallatin County decreased 53,284 tons, but these decreases 
were partly offset by an increase of 122,002 short tons in 
Carbon County and of 43,758 tons in Fergus County. 

The supply of labor during the year was more abundant 
than in either 1906 or 1907, the depression in the metal- 
mining industry having caused miners to seek employment 
in the coal regions. The number of men employed increased 
from 2,735 in 1907 to 3,145 in 1908, and the average work- 
ing time decreased from 268 days in 1907 to 224 days in 
1908. Most of the mines of the State were operated only 
eight hours a day, 2,902 men out of a total of 3,145 working 
eight hours, 

The industry was not materially affected by strikes or 
other labor disturbances during the year. Strikes occurred 
at eight mines, the periods of idleness ranging from 6 to 
34 days, The total number of men affected by these strikes 
Me 556, and the average time lost by all of these was 17 

ays. 

The average production per man in 1908 was 610 tons, 
against an average of 737 tons in 1907 and 764.4 tons in 
1906. The average daily production per man declined from 
3.15 tons in 1906 to 2.75 tons in 1907 and 2.72 tons in 1908. 
The decrease in the average production per man in both 
1907 and 1908 was probably due to the smaller proportion 
of the machine-mined product. In 1906 the quantity of coal 
undercut by machines was 974.306 short tons, or 53 per cent 
of the total. In 1907 the machine-mined production was 
984,368 short tons, but the proportion of the total was not 
quite 50 per cent. In 1908 the quantity of coal reported as 
mined by machines was 713,217 short tons, or 37.16 per 
cent of the total. In 1907 there were in use &6 mining 
machines ; in 1908 only 57 machines were in use. 

By means of washing machinery which had been in- 
stalled at three establishments in the State 280,517 tons of 
coal were washed in 1908, the operations yielding 214,729 
tons of cleaned coal and 71,788 tons of refuse, 

According to Joseph B. McDermott, State mine in- 
spector, there were 20 fatal and 58 nonfatal accidents in the 
coal mines of Montana during 1908. The most. serious 
single accident was the result of a fire in mine No, 2 of the 
Northwestern Improvement Company at Red Lodge, on 
November 20. Asa result of this fire 9 men lost their lives 
by suffocation, and 11 more were overcome with gases but 
afterward recovered. Of the other fatal accidents, 7 were 
due to falls of roof or coal, 1 to powder explosion, 2 men 
were crushed by cars, and 1 death was caused by the break- 
ing of a hook on block and tackle. ‘ 


It is announced that contracts have been let by the Navy 
Department for the transportation of from 40,000 to 48.000 
tons of coal from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mare Island 
and [}remerton navy yards, and it is expected that much of 
it will be shipped from Baltimore. 
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OF READING, WHICH NOURISHETH THE WIT 


There are favorable hours for reading a book, as for 
writing it, and to these the author has a claim, Yet many 
people think that when they buy a book they buy with it the 
right to abuse the author.—Heury W. Longfellow. 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body. 
As by the one health is preserved, strengthened and invig- 
orated, by the other, virtue (which is the health of the 
mind) is kept alive, cherished and confirmed.—Joseph Addi- 
son, 


Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested: that 
is, some books are to be read only in parts, others to be read, 
but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly and with 
diligence and attention—Lord Bacon. 


It is not the reading of many books. which is necessary 
to make a man wise or good, but the well reading of a few, 
could he be sure to have the best. And it is not possible to 
read over many on the same subject in great deal of loss of 
precious time.—Richard Baxter. 


Reading is a dissuasion from immorality, Reading stands 
in the place of company.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


In science, read by preference the newest works; in lit- 
erature, the oldest. The classic literature is always modern. 
—Bulwer-Lytton. 


Learn to be good readers, which is perhaps a more diff- 
cult thing than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in 
your reading; to read faithfully, and with your best atten- 
tion, all kinds of things which you have a real interest in 
a real, not an imaginary—and which you find to be really 
fit for what you are engaged in—Thomas Carlyie. 


By reading a man does, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himself contemporary with the ages past. And this 
way of running up beyond one’s nativity is much better than 
Plato’s pre-existence ; because here a man knows something 
of the state, and is the wiser for it, which he is not in the 
other.—Jeremy Collier. 


Books should to one of these four ends conduce—For 
wisdom, piety, delight, or use—Denham. 


Many books, wise men have said, are wearisome; who 
reads incessantly, and to his reading brings not a spirit and 
judgment equal or superior, uncertain or unsettled still 
remains—deep versed in books and shallow in himself.— 
Milton. 


’Tis the good reader that makes the good book; a good 
head cannot read amiss, in every book he finds passages 
which seem confidences or asides hidden from all else and 
unmistakeably meant for his ear.—Emerson. 


Living more with books than with men, which is often 
becoming better acquainted with man himself, though not 
always with men, the man of letters is more tolerant of 
opinions than opinionists are among themselves.—/saac 
Disraeli. 


All rests with those who read. A work or thought is 
what each makes it to himself, and may be full of dark 
meanings, like the sea with shoals of life rushing —Bailey. 


There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible, coercion in a 
habit of reading well directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man's character and conduct, which is not the less effectual 
because it works insensibly, and is really the last thing he 
dreams of. It civilizes the conduct of men, and suffers them 
not to remain barbarous.—Sir John Herschel, 


The foundation [of knowledge] must be laid by reading. 
General principles must be had from books which. however, 
must be brought to the test of real life. In conversation 
you never get a system. What is said upon a subject is to 
be gathered from a hundred people. The parts which a 
man gets thus are at such a distance from each other that 
he never attains to a full view.—Samuel Johnson. 


The man who is fond of books is usually a man of lofty 
thought and of elevated opinions—George Dawson. 


_ If thou wouldst profit by thy reading, read humbly, 
simply, honestly, and not desiring to win a character for 
learning.—Thomas a Kempts. 


No matter what his rank or position may be the lover 
of books is the richest and the happiest of the children of 
men.—John Alfred Langford. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read ours.—John 
Locke. 


Have you ever rightly considered what the mere ability 
to read means? That it is the key which admits us to 
the whole world of thought and fancy and imagination? 
to the company of saint and sage, of the wisest and the 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moment? That it en- 
ables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest 
ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all time? More 
than that. it annihilates time and space for us—James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


A fool reads a book and understands nothing in it. A 
witling reads it, he fancies he is perfectly master of it all 
without exception. A man of discernment sometimes does 
not comprehend it entirely, he distinguishes what is clear 
from what is obscure: whilst the beaux esprits will have 
those passages dark which are not, and affect not to under- 
stand what is really intelligible —La Bruyere, 


He that loves reading, has everything within his reach. 
He has but to desire, and he may possess himself of every 
species of wisdom to judge and power to reform.—William 
Godwin. 


The art of reading is to skip judiciously. Whole libra- 
ries may be skipped in these days, when we have the results 
of them in our modern culture, without going over the 
ground again.—Philip G. Hamerton. 


Given the books of a man, it is not difficult, I think, to 
detect therein the personality of the man, and the station 
in life to which he was born.—Richard Henry Stoddard. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN 


An interesting report on labor conditions in the United 


Kingdom for 1908 is furnished by Consul Joseph G. Steph- - 


ens of Plymouth, England. He says in part: 

Trade disputes involving more industries and larger 
number of men have occurred in 1908 than in any year for 
a decade. The financial crisis in the United States in the 
late autumn of 1907 was followed by a widespread trade 
depression, which affected the United Kingdom and the 
continent of Europe, With the fall in values came lessened 
production, a smaller demand for labor, and a reduction of 
wages. 

The principal labor disputes of the year have been 
caused by the resistance of men to the enforcement of wage 
reductions, but the stoppages, coming on a falling market 
and at the time when large stocks were on hand, ended dis- 
astrously for the men. From January t to November 30 
there have occurred 367 trade disputes, in which 297,854 
workmen were involved, with an aggregate loss of 10,506,- 
600 working days. In the same period of 1907 there were 
508 disputes, involving 137,142 work people and an aggre- 
gate loss of 1,978,100 working days. Consequently, the 
number of men affected has been doubled and the loss of 
working days has gone up by more than 500 per cent, The 
loss in wages alone is calculated to amount to $15,000,000. 
The funds of the trades’ federation and the trades’ unions 
concerned have been depleted, and after the loss and suffer- 
ing entailed by a stoppage, the reductions have had to be 
accepted. 

The injury to trade and the loss and suffering involved 
by the labor disputes which have occurred during the year 
have caused the board of trade to form a court of arbitra- 
tion for the consideration and, it is hoped, averting of labor 
disputes. The services of the most distinguished public 
men, captains of industry, and most sagacious labor leaders 
have been enlisted. These men will doubtless command 
public confidence and respect. There is much to be hoped 
from the development of arbitration courts and conciliation 
boards in removing causes of difference and averting labor 
disputes. 


Ship Building and Cotton-Mill Strikes. 


The most prolonged and serious dispute of the year has 
been in the shipbuilding and engineering trades of the north- 
east coast. For seven months this dispute was continued, 
causing dislocation of trade and,serious loss in wages to the 
men, The men returned to work on September 24. accept- 
ing the reduction of wages with the understanding that no 
further alteration in wages take place for six months from 
the resumption of work. The loss in trade and wages by 
the dispute must have run up to several million pounds 
sterling, 

The dispute in the cotton trade was of shorter duration, 
but it directly involved a much larger number of work 
people. The boom in cotton has been responsible for a 
good deal of mill building and increase of production, with 
the inevitable result of large stocks accumulated on a falling 
market. The Master Cotton Spinners’ Association on July 
24 decided to ask for a reduction of 5 per cent in wages. 
It was decided, after some negotiations, to postpone the 
reduction until the new year. To this the spinners agreed, 
but their decision was rendered valueless by the refusal to 
accept on the part of the card-room operatives, On Sep- 
tember 21 the federated employers closed their mills, and 
about 120,000 operatives were rendered idle, besides the 
injurious effect exercised on other industries. The stop- 
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page continued until November 9, a period of seven weeks, 
when an agreement was signed for the operatives to re- 
sume work. The agreement provides for a 5 per cent re- 
duction of wages, to come into effect on the first day in 
March. The only result which the operatives obtained for 
the seven weeks’ stoppage and the loss of $5,000,000 in 
wages was the delaying of the 5 per cent reduction in 
wages from the first day of January to the first day of 
March. The employers received very substantial compen- 
sation for the delay in the reduction of wages in the clear- 
ing of stocks and the placing of the trade on a better basis 
to meet any improvement in the demand. 
Miners’ Wages and Eight-Hour Day. 


The miners have continued to receive high wages 
throughout the year, though there has been a drop from 
the boom prices of 1907. In the federated districts in En- 
gland the coal owners gave notice of a reduction of 5 per 
cent in wages in July, which was resisted by the men, but 
on the application going before Lord James, on September 
3, he gave his casting vote for the reduction asked for by 
the coal owners. The Scottish miners have suffered a re- 


duction of 12% per cent, and Northumberland and Durham 


have also had reductions. In the English federated dis- 
tricts wages are now 55 per cent above the standard wage 
and within 5 per cent of the maximum, in Durham 444 
per cent above the standard, and in Northumberland 41144 
per cent above the standard. In the closing days of the 
autumn session of Parliament the mines eight-hour bill was 
passed into law. The agitation on the part of the miners 
has been for an eight-hour day from bank to bank. The 
bill legalizes an eight-hour working day, or, counting the 
two windings, nearly nine hours from bank to bank, The 
new act, when it comes into law in Northumberland and 
Durham in January, 1910, and in other mining districts in 
July, 1909, will make a considerable change in the working 
conditions of the industry, 

Toward the close of the year a small improvement in 
trade has set in, with a slight decrease in unemployment. 
In November the returns from trade unions with 644,770 
members, showed that 9.1 per cent were unemployed, as 
compared with 9.5 per cent in October. It is hoped that 
these favorable indications of improvement will be con- 
firmed with the new year. 

Agreement in Ship-Building Trades. 

Following are extracts from an article published in the 
London Times relative to an agreement between employers 
and laborers concerned in British shipbuilding : 

A provisional agreement has been entered into between 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and 26 trades 
unions for the prevention of strikes by the settlement of 
disputes in conferences in which all employers and all the 
trades unions shall be represented. This agreement is the 
most advanced step in the interests of industrial peace and 
economic industry in the history of labor. The federation 
and the unions recognize that it is in the interests of both 
sides that arrangements should be made whereby disputes 
may be fully discussed and settled without stoppages of 
work. No strike or lockout shall be declared until every 
means of conciliation shall have been exhausted in joint 
conferences. 

When the joint conference, which embodies the author- 
itv of the Employers’ Federation on one side and the whole 
of the 26 unions on the other, decides a question it is not 
hkely that cither side will disregard the verdict. 
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On the men’s side the whole interest of the 26 unions 
will be opposed to a strike which would throw them all into 
idleness, while any employer who determines to reject the 
decision of this conference wculd find himself at war with 
the power of all the 26 unions in concert. 

Neither side is to ask for a change in the scale of wages 
at shorter periods than six months. Even before a demand 
may be made for a change in wages there must be a con- 
ference on the subject between the employers and the 
unions, 

The agreement is to continue in force for three years, 
and shall thereafter be subject to six months’ notice on 
either side. : 


‘ BANISH MACHINES FROM IOWA MINES. 


Declaring their inability to operate the coal mining ma- 
chines at the increased scale granted by the arbitration board 
at Des Moines, the Centerville Block Coal Company is 
taking out its machines and stowing them away, after twen- 
ty-four years’ continuous use. They represent an invest- 
ment of $75,000 and have become practically dead property 
on their hands. The machines are of the air compressor 
type. 

The Lee brothers have also stored their electrical ma- 
chines at Mystic, and their big electric plant and machines 
are estimated to represent an investment of $50,000. Ow- 
ing to some controversy with the men, the machines there 
have not been used for some time, but they have not before 
been withheld from use because of the increased scale, 

The arbitrators, Judge McHenry of Des Moines, W. 
D. Tisdale of Ottumwa, and L. F. Richards of Albia, 
granted an increase from 49% cents per ton for leaders in 
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the Centerville mines to 58% cents. In the Lee mines the 
increase was from 5534 cents to 6114 cents. The miners 
here were practically unanimous in being surprised at the 
increase, the most they were looking for being half the hand 
scale, which would have been 52% cents. Many of ithe 
men who have been running machines and working with 
them all their lives have been in these mines twenty-four 
years and are at a loss in adjusting themselves to new <on- 
ditions and do pick mining. About 150 are affected at Cen- 
terville. 


A GREAT COAL CENTER. 

One of the greatest coal centers in the world, with the 
exception of the coal fields themselves, will be in the new 
McCormick building now in course of construction at the 
northeast corner of Michigan boulevard and Van Buren 
street, Chicago, The City Fuel Company will take three 
floors and additional big coal companies have taken space 13 
follows: The Peabody Coal Company, Globe Coal Com- 
pany, Miami Coal Company, Eureka Coal Company, Spring- 
field Coal Company, Wilmington Star Coal Compary. 
Campbell Coal Company, Bickett Coal Company. 


INVENTION TO SOLVE FUEL PROBLEM. 


Colonel John Jacob Astor, according to an article in the 
Scientific American, has invented a “vibratory disinte- 
grator,” by means of which peat, found in vast quantities in 
the United States, and hitherto regarded as useless commer- 
cially may be turned into a gas that will illuminate and heat 
horhes and drive machinery. Colonel Astor, the Scienttfic 
American announces, is now erecting a large gas producing 
plant on his country estate at Rhinecliff on the Hudson. 


DRILL FOR SALE 


Prospecting (Churn) Drill—Little used and in good 
order—for sale cheap. Address—D. Fuel. 


BOX CAR LOADER FOR SALE. 
A new Ottumwa Electric loader, used but little, in good 
order, for sale cheap. Address, “B. C. L.’’ care Fuel. 
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EXTENSIVE TENNESSEE COAL FIELDS SOLD. 


Two deeds have just been recorded at Sparta, Tenn., 
conveying 12,000 acres of valuable coal lands. These were 
deeds to the City Consolidated Coal Company by the Chfty 
Creek Coal & Coke Company, and the Caney Fork Gulf 
Coal Company, the consideration recited and on which tax 
was paid being $120,000. This is the largest deal ever con- 
summated. in White County. The purchasers are Eastern 
capitalists with ample means, and it is said will “evelop this 
field at once. This will necessitate a five-mile extension of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to reach 
the heart of the 7,000-acre tract purchased of the Caney 
Fork Gulf Coal Company. The property of the Clifty Creek 
Coal & Coke Company has been operated for several years, 
and has proven highly satisfactory. The owners of these 
valuable tracts were almost all residents of Sparta. Dr. 
W. B. Young, manager of the Clifty Creek Coal & Coke 
Company, since its organization, will continue as manager 
of the new company, and will be one of the directors. A 
mortgage was also placed on record by the new company to 
secure a bond issue of $500,000. 


PITTSBURG COAL OPERATORS BLOCKED. 


After the lake lines of railroad had agreed to a revision 
of the coal freights from competing territory included in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Maryland early this 
season, which meant a more equitable treatment of Pitts- 
burg coal operators as against those of districts farther re- 
moved from the terminal sought, court appeals and legal 
attacks on the plan have resulted in a tieing up of the entire 
project, and the retention of the old rates. 

The courts dismissed a petition for a permanent injunc- 
tion against the revised rate list, but the litigation has in- 
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definitely continued the temporary injunction, which prac- 
tically means a continuance of Jast year’s freight rates for 
the remainder of the present lake season. The Pittsburg 
Coal Operators’ Association has taken the matter up again, 
determined to get some relief, and there is now talk of 
dropping all efforts to secure any decision from railroads 
and go <«lirect to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which would have power to adjust this rate. Whether this 
can be done so as to be of any benefit this season or not, 
the operators yesterday could not predict. 


WILL INSPECT IOWA COAL MINES. 


The coal mines of Polk county will be inspected by more 
than 500 members of the Iowa and Nebraska Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association when the annual convention is held in 
Des Moines on June 15 and 16. At a meeting in the Savery 
Hotel a few days ago the coal dealers of Des Moines de- 
cided that their guests should be taken to the various mines 
in a special train. The Lloomfield, Saylorville, Norwood- 
ville and Enterprise mines are among those which will be 
visited. The officers of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
of Iowa and Nebraska are: President, George Gregory, of 
Marshalltown; secretary and treasurer, H. L, Laird, of 
Marshalltown: executive committee, M. A. Moore, of [e- 
Mars, H. T. Folson of Lincoln, W. H. White of Platts- 
mouth, C. H. Chisam of Council Bluffs, and W. M. Me- 
Farlane of Waterloo. 


Follcwing a conference with the Waltham coal dealers, 
President Fitch of the Waltham Watch Company has an- 
nounced that the company will sell hard coal to employes, 
but will limit the supply to 3,000 tons a year. The price 
will be made known soon. 


Peabody Coal Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shawnee, Ohio 


Sullivan, Indiana 
Marion, Illinois 


Pawnee, Illinois 
Sherman, Illinois 
Nokomis, Illinois 


MINES 


C.M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Sele Agents fer the preduets ef the 


UNITED CGAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christepher, Franklia County, Ill. 
Meeea, Indiaua. 
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GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY | 


WALNUT BLOCK 


vere, —- COAL POCUCETS asic cazso 


fH. N TAYLOR, General Manager 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago | 


| SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY | 


PRODUCERS OF 


THIRD VEIN COAL 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO PRINCIPAL OFFICE } 


Suite 705-715 Old Colony Bldg., 293 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Hl. | 
ee 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
General Office, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, &. J. ereecenrable pee Ceal es 
REY YORK oahu et. Bales Agent, 143 Liberty Street 
BUFFALO“. Erte ca Agent, Pr ant trades bende ee 
HILADELP As Wed B. Smith yaad Southern Sales geal 
BALAINORE—t W. Clagett bln Cy and Se vert B 


THE C. Reiss Coa COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


, Bn eaoie and Bituminous Coal 


a ACLs CENT, ITTSBURGH and GAS, 
ELL’S nN BOCKING VALLEY 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLINT OCAHONTAS and CANNEL. 


DOCKS: Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Ashland and Superior, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 
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THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoieting Engines, 
i6-inch x 15~inch to 34-inch x 60-inch 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, 


LITCHPIELD, ILLINOIS 
Incorporated Ask for catslosue and prices. Ketablished 1857 


Plans to 


Suit Any 


The Most Important Book 


Relating to Coal Production and Use is 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages, 16 by 18 Inches; Bandsomely Bound 


Contains Authentsc, Indispensable Data for 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Kentucky, Iowa and Missourt 


Conditions 


For 
Wood, 
Brick or 


Concrete 


; Housings 


Names and locations of all coal mines, with all railroad 
connections; names and addresses of all operators; coal 
railroads, with lists of operators thereon; coal railroads. 
with lists of mines thereon. Arranged alphabetscally under 
each head for instant reference. 25 full-page maps, 3 
double-page maps, showing location and tonnage of every 
mine in the seven states, 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention 
Scores of MMastrations 


FANS, Hoisting and Hauling Engines 


The Fan for Steady, Reliable Service. 


Considered mcre fully than ever before. Best oh of 
boilers illustrated in detail. Coal analysis, geological data 
and much other information from latest sources. Greatest 
value ever offered at $5.00, Address, enclosing price, 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1104 Fisher Bldg. Chicago 


Get New Ca 


“GRAWFORD & MoCRINMON CO., Brazil, Ind,, U.S.A 


og No, 25. 
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Hoists 
Hauling Engines 


An engine running seventeen vears without 
expense for repairs, not even one dollar, is a 
good investment. 


More Up-to-date Features More Weight 
More for the Money 


Get New Catalog No. 25 
WE BUILD FANS—LOTS OF THEM 
CRAWFORD & McCRIMMON CO., Brazil, Ind., U.S.A. 


Established Forty Years 
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Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 
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A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS FOR THOUGHT 


About Women—Partly Complementary. 


What the devil can't do, woman accomplishes. 

Always consult your wife, but do as you please. 

Wherever women are honored, the gods are satisfied. 

The tears of women are worth much, though they cost 
hittle. ; 

A woman laughs when she can and weeps when she 
wills. 

The best woman is the woman who is the least talked 
about. : 

Man is tow; woman is fire, and the devil blows the 
bellows. 

Women and mules obey better when caressed than 
coerced. 

We should choose a wife with our ears rather than with 
our eyes. 

It is love that makes time pass, and it is time that makes 
love pass. 

The spirit of a woman is of quicksilver and her heart 
is of wax, 

The tongue of a woman is a dayper, and she never lets 
it grow rusty, 

The fox is cunning, but the woman who loves knows far 
more than he. 

The beauty of man is in his spirit; the spirit of woman 
is in her beauty, 

Love your wife as you love your soul; but shake her as 
you would shake a plum trec. 

-\ fortress that parleys with you and a woman who 
listens to you are both ready to surrender. 

The coquette is like your shadow; chase her, and she 
flies from you, flee from her and she chases you. 

When you go to war, say a prayer; when you go to sea, 
say two prayers: when you get married, pray all the time. 

Do you want to test the fineness of gold? Use acid. 
The strength of an ox? Beat it. The nature of a man? 
Let him talk. The thoughts of a woman? There's no way. 

To a question, “What ts a woman?” the Turk answers, 
‘a prisoner”: the Albanian, “a slave”; the Servian, “a 
servant”; the Bulgarian, “a companion’’; the Greck, “a 
queen”. 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life. 
—Byron., 


The Benefits of Reading 

He hath never fed of the dainties that are brec in a book; 
‘he hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink; his 
intellect is not replenished; he is only an animai, only sen- 
sible in the duller parts—Shakespeare. 

There is nothing like a good long illness for the cultiva- 
tion of pure literature. It should not be too severe or need- 
lessly painful, for then you may overshoot the mark and be 
too weary to read or be read to. It is possible to have too 
much of even the best things. Lut a proper, comfortable 
illness, that keeps vou in bed, yet leaves vou free to read; 
that banishes all the interruptions of life, the constitutional 
walks, the stupid visits, the annoying correspondence, the 
dressing and the undressing, and all the amenities of modern 
civilization, and allows you to lie at peace and read your fill, 


is among the best gifts of the gods. You soon forget to 
be sleepy and lazy, vour mind displays an unwonted activity, 
and you become conscious of an insatiable craving for books. 
—Stanley Lane-Poole, 

With reference to this habit of reading, I make bold to 
tell you that it is your pass to the greatest, the purest, and 
the mast perfect pleasure that God has prepared for his 
creatures.—Trollope. 

Reading nourishes the wit; and when it is wearied with 
study, it refresheth it, yet not without study.—Seneca. 

No man can read with profit that which he cannot learn 
to read with pleasure.—.\oah Porter. 


The Good Old Mother. 


Mother's love is ever in its spring, 
Mother's truth keeps constant youth. 
—From the French. 


There was a place in childhood that I remember well, 
And there a voice of sweetest tone bright fairy tales 
did tell. —Samuel Lover. 

The Mother's love—there's none so pure, 
So constant and so kind; 
No human passion doth endure 
Like this within the mind! 
—Mrs. Hale. 


There is not a grand iuspiring thought, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 
That may not be read in a Mother’s eye. 


There are teachings in earth, and sky, and_air, 

The heavens the glory of God declare ; 

Sut louder than voice, beneath, above, 

IIc is heard to speak through a Mother’s love. 
—Emily Taylor. 


A Couple of Conundrums. 


What word is it, the first two letters of which are male, 
the first three female, the first four a brave man, and the 
whole word a brave woman ?—Heroine. 

There is a word of plural number, 

A foe to peace, and tranquil slumber. 

Now, any word you choose to take, 

By adding s will plural make, 

But, if you add an s to this, 

Strange is the metamorphosis ! 

Plural will plural be no more, 

And sweet, what bitter was before. 

.\nswer—To cares add an s and it will make it caress. 


The Superstitious Man. 


“Alas! you know the cause too well; 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Then, to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across ; 

On lriday, too! the day I dread! 
Would I were safe at home in bed! 
Last night (I vow to heaven ’tis true) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 

Next post some fatal news shall tell, 
God send my Cornish friends be well!” 

John Gay, Fable 37. 


Mr. Machinery Man: 
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Do YOU want to reach the 
men who buy your products? 


pete iat . FUEL 4s the MOST EFFEC- 
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The Phillips Patent Car Tip 
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WEST FRANKFORT MINE ABLAZE: FLOODED 


Despite the Promising Indications Found by the Experts the Flames Broke Out Again When Air 
Was Admitted and the Mine is Being Flooded — Matters of Interest 


in the Illinois Coal 


The report printed last week in Fue that the fire was 
out in the West Frankfort, Ill, mine unfortunately proved 
to be a little premature. When the mine was fully opened 
at both shafts on the Saturday following the investigations 
by Messrs. Rice and Williams a slight smoke was discovered, 
showing that some fire was still smoldering beneath. The 
height of the water that had gathered in the entries pre- 
cluded an entrance sufficiently to locate the flames exactly, 
and the existence of fire after so long a time convinced the 
owners that complete flooding was the only way in which 
they would completely conquer the fire. This was made 
an easy task because of the fact that the water was already 
high enough to almost completely flood all the working 
places. Pipes were secured and laid and the flow of the wa- 
ter started, with the view of flooding every portion of the 
mine and stopping the work of the destroying element. Just 
how long this mine will be out of commission it is not now 
possible to say, though it should take but a comparatively 
short time to extinguish the fire after the flooding has been 
completed. There are cases, however, where after a mine 
had been supposed to be entirely flooded and the fire 
drowned out fire still remained when the water was pumped 
out. This is an exceptional case, however, and it is believed 
that the West Frankfort mine will behave better. 


The Illinois School of Mines. 


The new school of mines provided for by the Illinois 
Genera] Assembly at its recent session will be under the 
administration of the University of Illinois, of which it 
will be a part, and will have only a small beginning for the 
first two years on account of the limited revenues at the 
command of the state this year and the increased demands 
made on behalf of the older departments of the state uni- 
versity. The appropriation made amounts to only $7,500 a 
year, but by providing for co-operation of the geology de- 
partment and the state geological survey with the proposed 
new department it is believed that the course will be of great 
practical value from the outset. 

The establishment of the school has been a matter of 
state pride with the operators of Illinois for a long time, 
and it was chiefly through their efforts that the allowance 
was made this session. There is no other school of mines 
in this immediate section of the country except the one just 
started at Madison and the Michigan school. The Michigan 
School of Mines is located at Houghton, far up on the 
northern peninsula, and being in the heart of the coppy 
country and on the edge of the iron belt, the mining of ore 
is made a specialty. This does not offer much inducement 
to the Illinois student who intends to become an expert in 
coal mining in his own state. On the other hand, even 
Oklahoma, which produced 3,250,000 tons of soft coal last 
year, as against Illinois’ 48,000,000 tons shown by the report 


Fields Last Week. 


of the United States geological survey, is maintaining a 
mining school for the benefit of its young men. 

These were the facts which induced the leaders in the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association to ask for the passage 
of this measure. Of course it is understood that the school 
is to train particularly for work in the coal mines, and most 
particularly in the soft coal mines, and the operators may 
expect to profit largely from the specialized training within 
the next few years, The men which such a school would 
turn out would be the mine managers and mine inspectors 
of the next decade, and they would be better equipped and 
more intelligent on the average, it is predicted, than are the 
actual mine operators of the present day. 


Coal Prices Will Be Higher. 


While coal prices are far from attractive, the outlook is 
more promising than it has been for a year or longer. This 
is true in steam and domestic coal. Were business condi- 
tions near normal there would be a possibility of a coal 
shortage next winter in other than anthracite products. 
Prices are certain to be higher when the demand really 
sets in. The retail dealers have not taken care to supply 
themselves with the normal amount of coal for summer 
storage, and, consequently, have permitted their stock pile 
to become practically exhausted. Add to that fact the 
tie-up in lake navigation, and it can be seen that the supply 
of coal, in practically all centers, has been so reduced that 
there is no satisfactory surplus. 

Those who normally begin to collect their stocks of coal 
with the rst of April have put it off from week to week, 
and now make the statement that they do not propose to 
buy until July, August or September. This, of course, is 
going to concentrate into the last few months of the shipping 
season the movement of more coal than the mines can 
produce and the railroads transport. 


A Good Man Comes to Chicago. 


gee: important of recent announcements in local 
coaBrffcles is the association of E. E, Heiner with the Shoal 
Creek Coal Company, whose general offices are in the 
Fisher building, in the capacity of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in charge of sales, and he is now in the active 
discharge of his new duties. Mr. Heiner is admirably 
equipped by experience and acquaintance to satisfactorily 
and well perform the functions he has assumed. He started 
in business as a railroad man. His first official position was 
in 1899, when he was appointed district passenger agent of 
the Kanawha and Michigan railroad with headquarters at 
Charleston, W. Va. In 1902 he went with the coal com- 
panies that subsequently were merged into the Sunday 
Creek Coal Company, and it was only a very few months 
until he had proved his ability and was given the title of 
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northwestern sales agent. He remained with the company 
until 1907, when a change in the organization brought him 
a promotion and the title of vice-president of the St, Paul 
and Western Coal Company. One of the crowning achieve- 
ments of Mr. Hleiner’s selling career was the fact that 
despite the depression of 1908, the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 
pany sold in his field nearly the same tonnage as it has sold 
heretofore. The Shoal Creek Company, in addition to the 
Panama mines, which produce 2,500 tons a day, is going 
into the general jobbing business, and then will broaden 
out to acquire and produce coal from lands in Indiana, Ohio 
and West Virginia. Both the Shoal Creek Coal Company 
and Mr. Heiner will profit by this association, The coal 
company secures an active, energetic and experienced man, 
who has already achieved a reputation for doing things. 


William Green’s Promotion. 


William Green, for a long time mine manager of the Bi 
Creek Coal Company’s mine No. 2, located at St. David, 
Ill,, has been promoted to the superintendency of all the 
company’s mines in Fulton county—at Cuba, St. David and 
Dunfermline, Mr. Green formerly was with the O'Gara 
Coal Company, one of the largest in the state and also with 
the Saline County Coal Company, both in Southern Illinois. 
He has been a successful manager, having nearly doubled 
the capacity of the mines of the Big Creek Company in this 
country, He has been in charge of machine mines, and now 
that machines have been installed in this country, doubtless 
he will prove to be a good man for his company. 


Work in the Danville District. 


Concerning the persistent rumors that the Deering and 
Kelly mines at Westville, Ill., now under lease to the Brazil 
Block Coal Company, would shortly reopen, the only official 
statement is that made by Superintendent D. LB. Meddill, 
who has charge of the Brazil Block properties in the Dan- 
ville district. “You may say,” said Superintendent Meddiil, 
“that there is a very strong probability that our mines will 
soon open up again. But as to the exact time or any further 
details I can tell you nothing more at the present time.” On 
every side, however, are evidences of a revival of activity 
at the mines, and it is expected that before long several 
thousand miners, who for some time have been working 
only about one day a week, will be back on regular duty 
again. 

One evidence of renewed activity pointed out by Super- 
intendent Meddill to a newspaper man was the work that is 
being done at the Deering machine shops here. On a side 
track back of the shops loaded on freight cars were twenty- 
five of the small cars used in transporting coal from the 
mines. “Those are the first of the kind we have ever 
turned out of the shops here,” said Superintendent Meddill. 
“These cars are to be shipped to the company’s two Witt 
mines.” 


Cheer the Promise of More Work. 


Two hundred residents of Westville, a large percentage 
of them coal miners, cheered as a train of steel cars passed 
the depot there on its way to the Little Vermilion mine, 
near Georgetown. This mine is now the property of the 
Illinois Steel Co., and the large steel cars which passed 
through Westville and created such unbounded joy, will 
convey coal to the plant of the company in Chicago. Almost 
one year had elapsed since the steel cars had been taken off, 
owing to lack of business, both at the mines about Westville 
and the steel company’s plant. There is now a revival of 
trade conditions throughout the country and therefore a 
better market for coal. 


Since the Steel Co. has taken over the Little \ ermilion 
coal mine, it is said that the work there is much better, 
between 600 and 700 miners being busy almost all the time. 
With similar conditions at the several other mines, thous- 
ands of people who have depended on work at getting out 
and shipping coal would again be kept busy. This is the 
condition people of Westville in particular, hope will be 
again brought about. During the last few months many 
miners and their families of that place and surrounding 
villages, have gone to other coal fields. 


Acme Coal Company Will Continue Work 


The Acme Coal Co. has reconsidered its decision to close 
its mine in Streator and, instead, will keep the property open 
for probably a year yet. There is a piece of good coal left 
on the north side of the shaft, and lying next to the work- 
ings of old No, 2 mine. Had this section of coal been 
taken out when the Acme mine was opened in 1892 there 
would have becn more or less seepage through the coal of 
the water standing in the older coal property and it would 
have been necessary to have pumped out this water all these 
years. Before any of this piece of coal can be taken out 
it will be necessary to clean up the entries leading to it. 

Robert J, Fairbairn, secretary and treasurer of the Acme 
Coal Co., said that the Acme Company, in the past ten years, 
has paid for labor in Streator $2,000,000, with a consider- 
able sum additional for supplies of various kinds. 


St. Louis Coal Men on Outing. 


Officers and stockholders of the Donk Bros. Coal & Coke 
Company, the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern and the St. Louis 
& Illinois Belt road were out on a tour of inspection some 
days ago. The party, comprising about fifty men, left East 
St. Louis at 10 o'clock in a special car over the Troy & 
Eastern and the mines at Cuba, Maryville and Troy were 
thoroughly inspected. The party arrived in Troy just be- 
fore noon and after going over the Donk mine, paid a visit 
to the plant of the Troy Shoe Company and were greatly 
impressed with the activity going on there and the future 
possibilities of the business. Upon leaving here the party 
was taken over the new belt line both north and south as far 
as the construction has been completed and returned to St. 
Louis over the Troy & Eastern late in the afternoon. 


Southern IIinois Gas Coal. 


F. .A. Wilkinson, of Marion, III, is one of the proprie- 
tors of the Spillertown Coal and Coke Co., a concern that 
has recently opened a new mine in Williamson county. The 
coal is said to be equal to the Pittsburg coal for gas making 
purposes. Mr. Wilkinson has furnished the gas works in 
Cairo, Ill., with 50 tons of the coal from this new mine and 
in a report furnished by the manager of the gas works it 
is stated that the coal yields 72 per cent of coke. 


Cook County, III., Contracts Awarded. 


The Cook county, III., board of commissioners has 
awarded contracts for coal for the county institutions and 
for the various districts of the county agent. Firms which 
got contracts for county institutions are the Miami Coal 
Company, Baker Brothers, R. B. Arnold and the City Fuel 
Company, The price per ton ranges from $1.93 to $7. The 
contracts for coal for the twenty-four districts of the county 
agent’s department were awarded to Baker Brothers, the 
City Fuel Company, W. J. Freckleton, the New Kentucky 
Coal Company, D. J. Deasey, M. H. Rogers & Co., F. M. 
McCarthy and Bunge Brothers. The prices run from $3.15 
to $5.14 a ton. 
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The meeting of the officers and directors of the 
Wasson Coal Company held at the main office of 
the company in Vincennes on Saturday, June 5th, 
declared a dividend aggregating $10,500, which is 
now being paid to the stockholders. A goodly num- 
ber of Harrisburg people own stock in the mine as 
well as a few in other sections, The officers of the 
company are: J. T. Oliphant, president; J. L. Eb- 
ner, vice-president, both residing in Vincennes; and 
C. M. Wasson, secretary and general manager, who 
is in charge of the company’s office and general 
affairs in this city. 

The company was organized a little over two 
years ago, and the declaration of so substantial a 
dividend within that brief period is a healthy indica- 
tion of prosperous business as well as a flattering: 
commendation of the able manner in which the prop- 
erty has been handled. In speaking of the depres- 
sion in the coal business C. M. Wasson, the secretary 
and general manager gave voice to one of the com- 
pany's rules that should suggest something to a few 
other companies: “Coal is selling cheap,” he said, 
“but when it gets so cheap that we can’t sell it at 
some profit to ourselves we stop work. We will 
not sell our coal for less than it costs us.” 

The company’s mine at Wasson is thoroughly modern in 
equipment, has a daily output of 1,800 tons, and employs 
an average of 350 men. The mine can be run at a daily 
production of 2,500 tons should the demands of customers 
so require. Forty tenant houses constructed by the com- 
pany for use of its employes constitute a portion of the im- 
provements made on the property, which aggregate $40,000 


C. M. Wasson, Secretary and General Manager. 


in value. In addition to these improvements and the mine 
itself, the company owns over 1,000 acres of coal land. 

The company has no bonded indebtedness, mortgages or 
other obligations of any kind. Prospects for a continuation 
of business are good, the company has a large list of cus- 
tomers on their books, and the quality of their output is 
such as to command ready sale in the market whenever the 
demand exists. 


Wasson 


Coal Company’s Plant. 


The Harrisburg, 
tribute ; 

“C. M. Wasson, the genial secretary and general man- 
ager, is entitled to much credit for the rapid success of the 
Wasson Coal Co. He stands numbered among our most 
substantial business men and is what may be truly termed 
a self-made man. He came to Harrisburg twenty years 
ago from Pope county and engaged in his first business ven- 
ture, buying chickens, eggs, scrap iron and other junk. His - 
office was one of the horse stalls of a livery stable. He had 
little or no education but he possessed the two principal 
rudiments so necessary for a successful business career— 
honesty and energy. He prospered; success succeeded suc- 
cess, and as a result of fair, square dealing, a keen foresight 
and grit sufficient to take a chance, he stands to-day at the 
head of an honored and successful corporation.” 


VACATION TRIP TO ALASKA, 
George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan & Co., intends to 
make a vacation trip to Alaska this summer. The plans for 
the journey and the exact date of departure from New York 


Ill, Chronicle pays this deserved 


“city have not yet been finally arranged. The Alaskan tour 


is one which comparatively few New York financiers have 
made, among them E. H. Harriman, who in 1899 visited the 
far northwestern territory with a large party of guests, in- 
cluding a number of well known scientists. Although Mr. 
Perkins will visit Alaska for rest and recreation, it is prob- 
able that while there he will take the opportunity to inspect 
certain properties in which his firm is interested. These 
comprise the Bonanza mines, owned by the Alaska Copper 
and Coal Company, the control of which recently passed to 
the Alaska Syndicate, composed of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the Guggenheim interests, and the Copper River railroad, 
which is being built by the same interests. 


A six-foot vein of fine lignite coal was opened in a cross- 
cut being made at the Parfet clay banks, south of Golden, 
Col. The find promises to develop into one of the most 
productive coal mines of this section. 
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Humanity. 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 


It’s the bad that’s in the best of as 
Makes the saint so like the rest of as! 
It’s the good in the darkest-curst.of us 
Redeems and saves the worst of us! 


it’s the muddle of good and badness, 
It’s the tangle of tears and gladness, 
It’s the lunacy linked with sanity 
That make and mark hamanity. 


The time to advertise for business is when business has 
taken on a new lease of life, when prosperity is coming by a 
special train. Now is the time: 


The man who whispers down a well 
About the things he has to sell, 

Will never get as many dollars 

As the man who climbs a tree and hollers. 


THE BEST ADVERTISING. 

In an Indiana town of good size a coal company con- 
tracted with the local theater to place its advertisement on 
the curtain and agreed to pay $25 for the advertisement 
thus secured. After paying for a portion of the time the 
advertisement was to be thus placed before the theater- 
going folks the coal company decided that it was not getting 
value received, as the curtain was not lowered often enough 
during each performance and refused to make further pay- 
ment—-as advertisers sometimes do with cause and some- 
times without cause, The theater management sued for the 
balance of the contract amount, and, of course, recovered. 


With the merits of this particular advertisement we have 
nothing to do, but it is safe to hazard the suggestion that 
the twenty-five dollars would have brought adequate results 
beyond question if it had been placed in the local paper. 
The newspaper is the logical vehicle for profitable adver- 
tising, and all other forms, whatever their special temporary 
merit, are merely subsidiary to the newspaper publicity thus 
gained. One of the clearly established facts is that the ad- 
vertisement of any legitimate business must be placed 
steadily before the people whose business is solicited, or it 
will fail of its purpose. A small card inserted every day in 
the year, no matter how small it may be, will be in the end 
more satisfactory to the advertiser than any form of spas- 
modic advertising, even though it take the form of an entire 
page in some one issue of the newspaper. 

“Keeping everlastingly at it” has been found the way 
to make advertising pay, and this is true of the coal busi- 
ness just as of every other business. Booklets, dodgers, 
handbills, and every other form of advertising may be for- 
gotten, and even the name of the temporary user of an en- 
tire page may pass from the memory, for advertising must 
be steady to gain the attention of the buyer. The retail coal 
dealer who sells coal, or wishes to sell coal, need not hope 
to sell it through any advertising that does not hammer the 
truth home and keep the name of the seller stamped on the 
mind of the consumer. The jobber who wishes to supply 
the retail dealer cannot be satisfied with spasmodic efforts— 
for the latest advertiser will be the one remembered long- 
est, and he will be remembered no more when he drops out 
and gives space to another man in the same line of business. 

The manufacturer of machinery who really desires the 
trade of the men for whom he is making the machinery must 
advertise in the trade jouenal that goes to the man or the 
company whose business he desires, If a man, for instance. 
wishes to gain the eye of the Illinois coal operator, he can 
do it better through Fver than in any other way. Fue. 
is read by somebody connected with every large coal com- 
pany in the state of Illinois, practically, as well as in other 
states, and the man who reads the news of the coal industry 
is just as much interested in the advertisements of the men 
who supply him mine machinery and mine tools and=mine 
supplies, as he is in the latest developments in the econom- 
ical mining of the coal. Coal operators of Illinois own FUEL 
and they naturally read everything in it, advertisements and 
all—inany of them the advertisements first of all. 

A card standing all the year round in Fuet with a front 
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cover page every two or three months is the surest prescrip- 
tion we can give for securing a share of the reviving pros- 
perity. We are always ready to give further information 
to the interested ones. 


PROTECTION OF THE SURFACE. 

The growing custom to rob the pillars in coal mines is 
increasing the menace to the surface, and West Pittston, 
Pa., people have had some recent experience that should call 
more attention to the need of some plan by which the surface 
may be protected. Vast investments in property under- 
mined by coal companies are imperilled more and more, as 
the mines approach nearer and nearer to. exhaustion. In 
the years to come the danger will be very great unless some 
way is found to overcome it. As the communities grow, 
which they are bound to do so long as the mining industry 
remains, land that is undermined must be used, because 
there is none other available. 


. The great problem to be decided in the near future is 
whether some effort shall be made to protect these vast in- 
vestments in property or whether the investors shall con- 
tinue to trust to luck, bearing the loss if it happens to come. 
The coal companies will have no interest in the anthracite 
communities when the coal has been taken out. - Sympathy 
for those whose investments are imperiled will not induce 
the corporations to leave enough coal in the ground to sup- 
port the surface. They will take away every pound of it 
they can get out, and, according to the decisions of the 
courts, there is no way to prevent them from doing so, The 
original owners of the land were offered more for the coal 
than they would have received for the land, and they sold 
and leased without considering the future needs of the grow- 
ing communities. That was the beginning of the menace 
which is now looming up formidably. 

The companies being within their rights, some remedy 
should be secured, either by new laws or by private agree- 
ment where previous contracts with the owners of the sur- 
face are in the way of new legislation. The flushing of 
mine refuse back into the old workings has proven a suc- 
cess in many American collieries which have tried it, but 
the cost has been urged against this method of surface pro- 
tection and until the present time public opinion has not 
been sufficiently stirred to create in the minds of the mine 
owners an argument that would outweigh this cost. But 
sooner or later it will become inevitable, and the coal com- 
panies will find it to their advantage to protect the surface 
in populated communities. 

Dr. J. A. Holmes of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey refers to this flushing process when he says: “I do not 
see why you should have mine subsidences in the anthracite 
regions to anything like the extent that you have, if you fol- 
lowed here the procedure they have adopted with entire suc- 
cess in Germany. It pays; pays in many directions. It pays 
in that it insures the peace of mind of the community, so to 
speak ; it pays in that it enchances the value of the property ; 
it pays in that every pound of coal that is fit to burn can be 
mined.” . 

Year by year the world is becoming more sensitive to the 
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cost in human life of the coal mining industry, and the coal 
operators are year by year, of their own accord and in line 
with the growing sensitiveness in this regard, are taking 
more precautions. It is but an easy step to the increased 
precautions for the preservation of the property of others, 
which comes next to the preservation of life itself—and in 
many cases both are involved in the subsidence of the sur- 
face over worked-out mines. The anticipation of a public 
sentiment is always better than tardy agreement with it 
after it is formed. It may be necessary—probably will be 
necessary—to place a higher price on the surface, or to pay 
less for the coal underneath when there is a guarantee of 
preserving the surface from subsidence, but if that be the 
best way—and it appears so to us—then let this be the meth- 
od. The demands of the increasing population for land for 
homes would be greatly restricted by a continuance of the 
present method of leaving the surface to take care of itself. 
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The important meeting of the present week in Chicago 
will be the first annual gathering of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association which began Monday and continues 
through Wednesday. A number of topics of especial inter- 
est to those looking after the fuel supplies of great railroads 
will be discussed, and a trip made to Gary. Ind., Tuesday, 
for a visit to the new steel plant. Among the topics chosen 
for discussion are the proper method of purchasing fuel 
with regard to operating and traffic conditions; the stand- 
ard type of coaling stations, best method of accounting for 
railway fuel, the difference in mine and destination weights, 
the difficulties encountered in producing clean coal for loco- 
motive uses and the value of briquetted coal as a railroad 
fuel. 


TO BRIQUETTE DAKOTA LIGNITE. 


T. E. Abbott, a Minnesotan, believes he has solved the 
coal problem of the northwest. For many years an expert 
in the briquetting of mineral ores, Mr. Abbott now claims to 
have discovered a plan for making lignite briquettes which 
is different from any yet used. He has gained the attention 
of the public affairs committee of the Minneapolis Com- 
mercial club, and announces that a plant is to be erected in 
Minneapolis to construct machines. 

By the use of the Abbott invention it is claimed that 
perfect coal can be made out of Dakota lignite, to retail at 
$5 a ton as a maximum, and which will be serviceable for 
steam, house heating and gas making. The machine is the 
culmination of 21 years’ endeavor. 

To date, briquettes have been made by pressure on 
moulds, and the drying of the coal by means of ovens, using 
a binder to hold the mass. The Abbott scheme is the sim- 
plest of them all, Instead of huge mold rollers, a battery 
of small tubes, compressed at one end are used, and plungers 
press in the charge, each pressure polishing the surfaces of 
the briquettes so that they are made independent automati- 
cally. They are turned out automatically as fast as the 
plungers at each end can be worked, and 18 tubes are used 
on one machine. 

It is claimed that there is more lignite in the Dakotas 
than there is anthracite in the world. The inventor will not 
make briquettes or sell his machines, but they will be leased 
on a-royalty for the coal produced, 
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MINE INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION MET IN SCRANTON, PA. 


The Mine Inspectors’ Association of the United States 
held its second annual convention at Scranton, Pa., June 8, 
with Chief Mine Inspector George Harrison presiding. The 
members in attendance were: 

Pennsylvania—P. J. Moore, L. M. Evans, H. O. Pry- 
therch, D. T. Williams, H. D. Johnson, Hugh McDonald, 
T. H. Price, P. M. Boyle, D. T. Davis, Joseph J, Walsh, D. 
J. Roderick, P. C. Fenton, A. R. Lamb, J. A. O'Donnell, 
B. I. Evans, Martin McLaughlin, I. M. Davies, John Cur- 
ran, M. J. Brennan, C. J. Price, W. H. Howarth, C, B. Ross, 
T. K. Adams, Elias Phillips, I. G. Roby, D. R. Blower, ae 
Pratt, J. Knapper, T. D. Williams, Alex. McCarch, ihe 
Roger Hampson, J. F. Bell, F. W. Cunningham, Alex. Mon- 
teith, David Young, C. P. McGregor, Nicholas Evans, Jie ls 
Beard, H. H. Stoek, Clarence Hall, J. W. Paul. 

Ilinois—Thomas Hudson, Thomas Little, James Taylor, 
Thomas Moses, Hector McAllister, Walton Rutledge, John 
Dunlap, Richard Newsam. 

Ohio—George Harrison, Edward Kennedy, J. L 
McDonald, James Pritchard, W. H. Turner, W. H. Miller 
Thomas Morrison. 

? Oklahoma—P. Hanraty, M. Clark, W. K. Patterson, F. 
Haley. 

West Virginia—Joseph Laing, R. S. LaRue, P. A. 
Grady, J. A. Springer. 

Indiana—James Epperson, Robert M. 

O’Connor. 

Iowa—J. Verner, R. H, Rhys. 

Maryland—J. H. Donohue. 

President Harrison opened the convention with an ad- 
dress in which he outlined the purposes of the association, 
and explained that discussions on explosives, electricity in 
mines, and other matters of the kind would be the main 
order of business. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Executive Committee—H., D. Johnson, of Pennsylvania ; 
Peter Hanraty, of Oklahoma; Albert A. Sams, of Indiana. 

Committee on Constitution—John Verner, of fowa; W. 
H. Turner, of Ohio; Thomas Moses, of Illinois. 

Committee on Resolutions—Thomas K. Adams, of 
Pennsylvania; P. A. Grady, of West Virginia; Thomas 
Hudson, of Illinois. 

Membership Committee—Clarence Hall, of the District 
of Columbia ; J. T. Beard, of Pennsylvania ; J. L. McDonald, 
of Ohio. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was for the most 
part occupied in settling the details for the various sessions. 
At the evening session President Harrison, Judge H. M. 
Edwards, J. H. Taylor, of Illinois; J. H. Holmes, of the U. 
S. Geological Survey, and others spoke on mines and mining 
topics. 

On the second day pleasure trips occupied most of the 
time; in the evening a banquet was the feature. 

The third day was spent in the inspection of the Wood- 
ward and Truesdale collieries, The fourth day saw the 
completion of business, and in the afternoon the delegates 
left for Pittsburgh, where, on June 12, they inspected the 
Geological Survey Testing station at Arsenal Park and were 
banquetted in the evening. 
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RAILWAY MATERIAL WANTED IN CHILE. 

During 1908 there were 648 miles of new railway con- 
structed for the Chilean government at a total cost of 
$10,254,284 United States gold, of which 166 miles were 
built under contract and the remainder by government 


forces, Of this, 174 miles were added to the main line, or 
“longitudinal,” as it is known here, since it follows the 
foothills lengthwise of the country, and the remainder 
covered branch lines leading to the coast or up into the 
Cordilleras. } 

The prospects for 1909 seem even brighter for railway 
construction in Chile than those of 1908. The indications 
are, therefore, that there will be a demand for quite an 
amount of railway material and supplies during the year. 
The Chilean government will continue to do a large amount 
of construction work. For this interested parties should 
address the Director-General de Industria y Obras Publicas, 
Santiago, Chile, while for business for the Arica to La Paz 
railway communications should be addressed to the Socie- 
dad Sir John Jackson (Limited), Santiago, Chile, This 
contract calls for an outlay of very nearly $15,000,000 
United States gold, and covers about 350 miles of main 
track, 


MAY ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS. 


The shipments of anthracite over the various lines for 
May, figures in tons, follow: 


Roads— May, 1909. May, 1908 
Reading Mee. Seah ee 840,799 1,261,555 
BehighiWalleyiaene saa-eeee ee 846,131 1,559,978 
erseynCentrall sepnstcrs va ysegers 631,042 874,128 
Del lacks & Westy cea t a 762,501 938,837 
Del Se Mhudennccuceiey caer <cites 631,373 505,395 
Pennsylvanian. semen e nee. 495,673 569.745 
Eerie! DR SL eRe Ae 664.736 629,638 
Ont Kawestern)rees see seek 191,615 248,837 

i olin (Eye eee era, emma 5,063,873 6,088,116 

From Jan. 1 to May 31: 
Readinges cs ce. tcgppiretctvrckaeas 5,395,750 5:173,553 
Wehigh Valley sciaccruw cesses 4,379,739 4,560,015 
Jetsey Centralia setae eer 3,365,138 3.609, 195, 
Dele leackinaoViestacnn sh eet: 3,942,203 4,115,335 
Dele & Hud ten, seer ree 2,870,585 2,784.804 
Rennsvivaniqae, arene ee 2,566,269 2,573:055 
TOG cee oie aise oie Gaarein cae 3,359,109 2,967,190: 
Ont cca estentumrr nn trier ea 1,148,983 1,179,780 

otal? atl .eeeaeeeeee 27,046,872 26,063,590 


THE D. & H. COAL SELLING PLAN. 


In compliance with the requirements of the commodities 
clause decision the Delaware and Hudson has given up 
selling coal, which will hereafter be marketed solely 
through a subsidiary, the Hudson Coal Company, whose 
entire capital stock is in the road's treasury. There are 
about a dozen coal companies owned directly or indirectly 
by the Delaware and Hudson. The Hudson Coal Co. has 
become the vendor of the entire present and future output 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co.'s coal, that the arrangement 
differs from the previous arrangement in that certain sizes 
of coal were transported by the Delaware & Hudson Co, to 
points away from the mines before the company had parted 
legal title to it, such coal being kept in storage and sold at 
the point of storage. Under the new arrangement the entire 
output of coal will be purchased by the Hudson Coal Co. 
at the breakers, thus conforming strictly to the commodities 
clause decision, while to continue the storage of coal at the 
above mentioned points, it is understood that the properties 
used for that purpose have been transferred to the Hudson 
Coal Co., which will hereafter operate them. 


Cainsville, Ill, has found coal in a good big vein and is 
rejoicing’ . 
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WEST VIRGINIA TONNAGE FOR 1908 


Following are the tonnage figures of West Virginia pro- 
duction by geographical districts and companies for the 
year ending with June 1908. These are the official figures 
compiled by Mr. John Laing, chief of the department of 
mines, for his annual report, which will shortly be ready for 
distribution, The figures are in gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 
The production for the year ending with June, 1907, was 
40,040,311 tons. 


ZOLO Mac CUISENICE Mamet s erste. soe nets < ee ntevans 1,785,305 
MWiGnon ta mela tdIStriCteee saree a. ani cee settee 9,603,317 
Wihteelinguaisthictenss snus cau cost eae cee 1,037,682 
IteMOmMaIstnict etnies ent ten ent ae 157,166 
Kanawha-New River district ...............- 13,297,923 
INortolk ac VV estetin district: tae ne seein ra 13,305,617 
Miotalecommercial mimes shies viene ae 39,187,010 
SNIGIEMINE Suen mens cet aciars wetioa eestee ce 180,000 
Grand totalacwen erties cate ote ee net 39,307.010 


Production of companies exceeding 100,000 tons is given 
separately below : 
Potomac District. 
(Counties of Grant, Mineral and Tucker.) 
WDAVISICE Oali Wn COKEIC Ow cattle shots Seis as aiereietai 
ABaiin beniandinteoalu Gowers. ernt: eek neal are nis 
Monongahela District. 
(Counties of Barbour, Harrison, Marion, Monogalia, Pres- 
ton, Randolph, Taylor and Upshur.) 


1,327,292 
119,006 


AliinOrte © Oa COnins vectarantlsio ignites cers 3:794,977 
Glarksburet ueliCow!. fics aneaet os alata cate 561,729 
Wavis: CollierygGon taverns c sn cla toes joes 404,686 
BikinsCoal a Coke Cor. ais cvs: cettiereere oe 353,450 
Pittsburgh & Fairmont Fuel Co............-. 336,948 
George's) Creeks Coal? iron Com cate cle en vise 326,000 
Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal & Coke Co........ 282,667 
The Century Coal Co. of West Virginia....... 262,088 
avis Coaltse(CoKxeCom.enre: tetas, serie ales 205,555 
Maderia-Hill-Clark Coal Co..... cece eeee eee 189,475 
Hederal Coal 6 iCoke (Gouuwteeeaeo cat Ac 180,588 
INewatc ential CoaluCas wah « scclslas sepisie cledty sani: 174,740 
Merchants Coal Co....... Rn Oe netgear 161,480 
Goole Goalide Cokel Co on remuen erl sue steve i eis 52 119,000 
RosemontaiG Cals C On upch sate cps tails dete ate ‘112,988 
Eintchinson, Buel S&iSupply. (Co. 2.0 a. as. anes 100,754 


Wheeling District. 
(Counties of Brooke, Hancock, Marshall and Ohio.) 


Hitchmann' Goaliée@oke!Cony. ce iani sens oe» 226,809 
ewis-Hindleys Coals Comerica, dactaceeetac ats 126,062 
Mabellen Inone WiorkScerusteceie ack sen ate 119,004 


Kanawha-New River District. 


(Counties of Clay, Fayette, Kanawha, Lincoln. Mason, 
Nicholas, Putnam and Raleigh.) 


INGWERIVED GOLER fof ie cliaien terion ee ele tes 1,771,751 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co............ 854,783 
Sundaya Creekm Otte setts cts eieaste «elo eles hers 749,525 
Painti@reeki@olicnies Covcaiaeend ake sete ees 628,680 
Boome Goalie: Coke Cow, nce ogc aus 612,250 
New River & Pocahontas Cons. Coal Co....... 531.789 
NI ciel Cod lugar COKCUGO sn 8 wid doraitzsinie sca Reese 506,063 
New biversColleniesi@o, 204. citajeis 2 ik ee 412.708 
Raleigh Coal. Coke Ome en.< ses ste ae ere 221.775 
‘The Campbell's Creek Coal Co... 3... Gos CRI 
her Garvensorouiens COn it jeder eae 221,183 
Kelleys Creek ‘Colliery Cov... 2.0.2... es .es-- 203,123 


West Virginia Colliery Cov... 20.2.6... esse 


Winitrede, Coal Cow ces. OES «Bs. ee 179,860 
thet MarmethGoalt Gos sant. seeiertatar ev> istainw a's 171,920 
Black Betsey Coal & Mining Co..........-4.. 161,606 
CarbonCoalyiGoand aatce anaes cat strains Oaien) os ee 158,515 
Piney, @oaltsecCokeyCows. sae NSE narrate ¢ 158,089 
Republicd  oaleGot weit. satires poets oars te 155,963 
Wyatt: Goal: Co's. . sinless Sivriye as Heed oaee oe 149.484 
Loup: Creek Colliery: Goc. soci cen Sans tear 142,455 
The Low Moor Iron Co. of Virginia.......... 140,826 
The Otto Marmet Coal & Mining Co.......... 137,850 
impetialiCollierys Cov.. tet irs. Aseeooaen. oe alee 134.206 
Ephraim Creek Coal & Coke Co............5- 124,568 
Plymouth Coal & Mining Co.............+4- Bs 116,391 
Kacneys) Greek tCollienyiGo Stimonan ee shat ee 116,378 
@hesapeakelIMiningGo.®. tas sae ace cee ee 111,176 
The Gauley Mountain Coal Co. .........2. 06 110,094 
MaBe Coal: &: GokeiGo: a. ietal, esti es onto 107,780 
TheyS tare Coal "és Coke: Cog. gacas scmuote + eit 105,034 
Standard Splint & Gas Coal Co............-, 101,236 


Norfolk & Western District.’ 
(Counties of Logan, McDowell, Mercer, Mingo, Wayne and 


Wyoming.) 
Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co........ 1,400,313 
Unitedi States: Coalv&(GoktsGo. mania. semielomeien 1,291,480 
UnitediStatesieoaleé: Oil Coes re 696,059 
. Red Jacket Consol. Coal & Coke Co........... 516,297 
hackers Coalise: COkey Cosy ar serater, ari epster-ibya ors aye 391.856 
Lunkevy Ga pueoally GaG@okes Cocnatpritee ser a Soe 356,248 
Mill Creek Coal & Coke Co. (including Coal- 
AMOTICATIOOd IAC Oceyes aie less vitaliel ietieniots 293,326 
Houston Goal & Coke: Cort, 1565 semustine cisienscte 282,415 
Polaskislron. CO cet chuieh ial cbtrhe tenant cid 278,273 
ihe’ Empire Coaliecs Coke Conve teats act eas 233,820 
GrozenCoah eC okenCo ast tical turin shots et 231,766 
MeDowell- Coat & Coke Coie nu cians ures aioe 228,182 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. 220,760 
ames Coale sc COKGMCO apni teatlnet idee Eevee 220,488 
Ashland) @oalnacaGoke, CO) pcre ieee ein 213,703 
Upland) Goal GxCoke, Con chrmntnt- eel arte 189.307 
BikhornGoa wen COKE Otc eda nce dn eeiter 182,442 
Powhatan. Coal) Sa Coke G6 sinc) Soret oyster 170,473 
Alvoma Coats COKG CO canis stesnreasts fore tiers "169,221 
Bigg Sand yaCoalec Coke) Co sarcasm eye nia 162,722 
Greenbrier, Coal & Coke Co.2. ome sain cee 150,490 
Botton Creeks Coal & Coke Comma niet sera 150,245 
IneystonegWoal, 6n.Coke CG joe istjatersais segs temas 148.960 
Virginia-Pocahontas Coal Co........-.....+. 148,719 
GilliameCoal nee, Cokes C0. sere eee area rian 148,506 
Lynchburey Goale& Cokes Cow. patenjmebye «cit eye 147,500 
Booth-Bowen Coal & Coke Co..........-.05. 141,075 
Buckeyes Goaly &aCoke.CO.tn ene eae meena 135,048 
Ioutsyille (oaliocs GOKGUC Oc ron are ta toe tek ieee 132,487 
Superior Pocahontas, Coals@onn ese «certo oer's 132,088 
Eureka: @oaly&Coke/Go wc iser ene 131,400 
GleneA lim Coal Coan. > assent nee eer ee cists or 131,300 
The hidewater Coal’ c& Coke Gove a ec ava se) 130.722 
Peeriess Goalar Cokes CO en cetrect etre nei 130,529 
Indian Ridge Goalie Coke Comuc: a o-ese ccs 128,409 
Ope dRara ler Gort ial Co) all Cohn iis adiwenioaragee wie 128,167 
War baplet@oallCosees scum ene ats cnc es 126,490 
essa so lhicriesn Comm ma tar nti ete esis. ore 124,540 
Shawnee toda GOKe WOumieee seams fae nee ce 110,485 
PhomaceCoaleCor ree menre cece cc eee ce 106,8y9 
ATlINne ON Coa: COKE GOnrss Veet scu napa sess 103,201 
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PERSONAL 


Everybody in the coal business in the West knows 
Albert 8, Lemmon, who travels for the Northwestern Fuel 
Company, and who is just as popular as he is well known. 
The other day, June 9th to be exact, he was in Cincinnati, 
and the first news heard of him was a telegram received 
by his sister, Mrs. McDonald, stating that he had that after- 
noon provided her with a sister-in-law, giving her first 
name, The name was well known to the.sister as to all other 
members of the family, who hold her in the warmest esteem. 
The tidings were given by long-distance telephone to Capt. 
T. A. Lemmon, the groom's father, who was down at the 
mines, and he at once telegraplied the new-married ones: 
“All is forgiven. Parental blessings and a warm welcome 
await you at 1161 Washington boulevard, It was a shablty 
trick, however, to play on your ‘Mammy.’ The wedding 
was solemnized in Cleves, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati, the 
bride being Miss Frances Jessup, a daughter of the captain 
of the company in which Capt. Lemmon had served during 
the greater part of the war of the sixties. She visited Chi- 
cago last summer and the friendship between the young 
people took the.turn that culminated in the wedding at 
Cleves, 

x * * 

A pretty wedding that grew out of a romance in the 
west was solemnized at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Taylor, 1354 Sheridan Road, when their daughter, Mrs. 
Louise M. Ridgely, was married to A. A. Morris, familiarly 
known in the coal trade of the far west as “Doc” Morris, 
W. W. Taylor is general superintendent of the coal mines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, and has for 
the past two years been busy opening some new coal mines 
on the coal lands of the railroad in Montana. A year ago 
his daughter, Mrs. Louise M. Ridgely, accompanied him on 
a trip to Roundup, where he was opening a mine. His stay 
was somewhat protracted, and during the stay one of the 
gentlemen who met and admired Mrs. Ridgely was Mr. 
Morris. From an acquaintance he rapidly developed into 
an admirer, and as the feeling was reciprocated, the two 
passed the stage of mere friendship and when the visit was 
ended they parted with the knowledge that they would meet 
again. Mr. Morris is the engineer of the Roundup Coal 
Company, at Roundup, and in consequence more or less a 
business rival of the company represented by Mr. Taylor, 
but there was no rivalry between the young people that is 
known, and so in due course of time Mr. Morris came to 
Chicago to claim the fulfillment of the promise given in 
Montana. And so a pretty wedding was the result, and 
“Doc,” as all his friends know him, returned to his far 
western home accompanied by the one woman he had waited 
for. Mr. and Mrs, Morris took with them to their far-away 
home the good wishes and unbounded love of all who had 
known them or either of them in their previous life. No 
mining engineer in that section stands higher than Mr, 
Morris, and the future looks bright to the newly wedded 
couple, 

x x * 


John M, McInhenny, until recently president of District 
No. 7, United Mine Workers of America, died suddenly at 
his home in Coaldale, Pa. Mr, Mclihenny was one of the 
best known mine workers in the Hazleton district. He was 
Prominent in the wnion since the big strikes and in later 
years was one of the chief advisers of the men in that part 
of the anthracite region. He succeeded W. H. Dettry as 
district president and remained in office until April 1, when 


‘ness which he has continually manifested. 


he was succeeded by John Waters, of Yorktown. During 

the recent negotiations with the operators Mr. McIihenny 

was a member of the miners’ committee until his retirement 

as district president. Mr. McHhenny was only 31 years old. 
* * * 


Members of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 
signified their appreciation of the services of their secretary- 
treasurer, E. T. Bent, and their high esteem for him as a 
man and a friend by presenting him a silver service follow- 
ing his recent marriage. No man has more or warmer 
friends than he has in the ranks of the association, and their 
token of this fecling was manifested in the beautiful gift. 
The presentation was made by H. N. Taylor, who voiced 
the tribute from the association to the man who has done so 
much from the earliest days of the organization to make 
it the success it has grown to be. Mr. Taylor jocularly 
remarked upon the pleasure that Mr. Bent now had a wife 
to look after him and to relieve the association from that 
duty. Another operator present offered the services 
of the association as arbitrators in any difference of opinion 
that might arise in the new Bent family. Mr. Bent has 
been so long an authority on all matters in the association 
work that he is a man whose place it would be well nigh 
impossible to supply. From the earliest days of the organ- 
ization he has been always on the firing line, and the absence 
of friction at his own mines emphasizes the spirit of fair- 
On the floor he 
has always been a leader in debate and in all negotiations 
with the mine workers he has had a conspicuous part. He 
accepted the gift in a few feeling words and thanked his 
friends in the association for the evidence of their cordial 


appreciation. 
* ok * 


George W. Schleuderberg, who has since the organiza- 
tion of the company, been general superintendent of mines 
for the Pittsburgh Coal Co., has tendered his resignation 
and will reture from his position July 1, Mr. Schleuderberg 
will take a long rest and will then devote his entire time to 
his private business affairs. Mr. Schleuderberg was one 
of the organizers of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., a portion of 
the options on plants having been secured by him. When 
the company was formed he took service with it and has 
been officially connected with it until this time. 


Max Goldsmith, who with E. E. Esselstyn, has been en- 
gaged in the retail coal business in Ilelena under the firm 
name of the Owl Creek Coal Company, has disposed of his 
one-half undivided interest in the firm to Jeremiah Collins, 
James Deering and E, K. Preuitt. These. together with 
Mr. Esselstyn, will continue to conduct the business at the 
office occupied by the old firm, in the Collins land office 
building on Sixth avenue. Mr. Goldsmith will Tepresent 
the Owl Creek Company in Spokane. 


Joseph J. Thompson has accepted a position with the 
Jones & Adams Coal Company effective July 6th, and will 
have his headquarters at Marshalltown, Iowa. Mr. Thomp- 
son has had many years of experience in handling coal as 
a retail dealer in Marshalltown, and is already well known 
in the western trade. Now that he has given up the retail 
trade and gone on the road, he will unfailingly make new 
friends as well as strengthen himself with the old ones, 


M. H,. Kinney, of the frm of Kinney & Miller, has pur- 
chased Chas, E, Miller's interest in the People’s CoalCo., at 
Goshen, Ind, Mr. Kinney has been very successful in busi- 
ness and his many friends will wish him continued pros- 
perity. 


F, J. LeMoyne, secretary of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany since tts organization, has had the additional title of 
assistant to the president conferred upon him. 


a 
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THE IMPERIAL ELEVEN SENTRIES. 


IMPERIAL MODOC—Thos. W. Ayers...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPERIAL BARON-—J. S. Van Epps ......... Cleveland, O, 
IMPERIAL BARONEL—~J. GC. Skidmore....... St. Louis, Mo. 
IMPERIAL BARONET—Chas S. Bygate.... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPERIAL PICTOR—Arthur M. Hull.. ........ Chicago, Il. 
IMPERIAL MAZUMER—Geo. H. Cooper..... Pittsfield, Mass. 
IMPERIAL GAZOOK—Bushrod M. Watts... - Baltimore, Md. 
IMPERIAL PITBOSS—Thomas Haskett..... ... Chicago, Il. 
IMPERIAL ACOLYTE—John Keiley.......... Jellico, Tenn. 
IMPERIAL SWATTA—Chas. B. Kinne...,.... Buffalo, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL SPOTTA—Wm. McComb........., Toronto, Ont, 


As the time of the fourth annual powwow of the Order 
Kokoal approaches the evidence accumulates that it will 
be the high-water mark in attendance and interest. St. 
Louis has a wide-awake committee at work, and every prep- 
aration is being made for a record-breaking time and at- 


tendance in the Mound City on the oth, roth and rith of 
July, The program has been already printed in FUEL, and 
to this the committee will add everything that can provide 
new pleasures for the Kokoals in attendance on that occa- 
sion. A postal card request sent out for definite informa- 
tion as to those who will be on hand is being answered 
most favorably and generally, and everything now points 
to a great and successful gathering. 

The fact that the Order Kokoal is by far the largest 
organization in the coal trade, with some 3,500 members ; 
that it embraces in its membership the leading representa- 
tives in all branches of the industry; that its fundamental 
principles are for the uplifting and betterment of general 
trade conditions, affords an exceptional opportunity for op- 
erator, wholesaler, retailer and salesman to get together on 
common ground and discuss in a heart to heart manner the 
best ways to promote and advance the interests of the 
world’s greatest industry. 

The program is of national significance. Thomas L. 
Lewis, the president of the United Mine Workers, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to make the principal address, and will 
tell of the community interest which should exist between 
operator, distributor, consumer and miner of coal. Mr. 
Lewis is an eloquent speaker, and it will be well worth 
while for everyone in the coal business to go to St. Louis to 
hear Mr. Lewis and meet him personally, It will enable 
them to know the man who is the leader of the miners, to 
better understand his line of reasoning and as a result put 
them in a better position to forecast results of any future 
labor discussions which cannot fail to prove of value to 
them in their business. 

Another speaker of national prominence will be United 
States Senator Lorimer of Illinois, father of the deep 
waterway project, who will give his intensely interesting 
illustrated lecture in regard to the proposed deep waterway 
from the lakes to the gulf, and explain its significance and 
great value to the entire coal trade. 

By no means the least interesting or valuable feature 
of the program will be the thorough consideration of the 
British thermal unit system. This is a question which is 
rapidly becoming a most prominent one in the coal trade 
and is one about which every coalman cannot be too well 
posted. It is proposed to look at it from all angles at the 
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powwow, so that the coal trade may be able to handle it in 
the most advantageous way. E. H. Taylor, a prominent 
engineer of Chicago, will explain its aims and purposes and 
point out objectionable features of many 8, T. U. contracts 
as made at present. 

E. T. Bent, secretary of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, and other prominent operators, will tell of the dis- 
advantages of the system from the coalman’s standpoint, 
and it is believed that this round table discussion will result 
in much good. 


f re 


Skout McFarland held a koruskation at Des Moines 
June 16th, which added the following good names to the 
Kokoal roster: 

E. L. Lloyd, assistant treasurer Norwood-White Co., 
Des Moines. 

J. D. Owen, superintendent 
Moines. 

A. W. Carlson, Jr., salesman, Delaware Coal Co., Des 
Moines. 

Walter A. Linton, with Roseland Fuel Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

W. K. Neill, retailer, New Sharon, Ia. 

H. L. Guidinger, salesman, Eldredge Coal Co., North- 
wood, la. 

John A. Cook, salesman, Enterprise Coal Mining Co., 
Des Moines. 

J. F. Harmon, Ottumwa Fuel Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

Henry F. Garver, with Enterprise Coal Mining Co., 
Des Moines. 

C. W, Eastman, retailer, Keosauqua, Ia. 

J. G. Hollingsworth, with Bloomfield Coal Co., Des 
Moines. 

Jacob G, Beck, manager Globe Coal Co., Des Moines. 

C. H. Lloyd, salesman, Delaware Coal Co., Des Moines. 


Saylor Coal Co., Des 


WELSH ANTHRACITE GETS IN FREE. 


In sustaining a claim filed by Frank Waterhouse & Co., 
the board of general appraisers holds that Welsh anthracite 
coal containing between 90 and 92 per cent of fixed carbon 
is entitled to enter this country free of duty. The effect of 
the clecision is to sustain a claim made by the importers and 
to deny the contention of the government for a tax of 67 
cents a ton. 

Judge Somerville, who writes the decision, says that the 
evidence shows unquestionably that the importation consists 
of Welsh anthracite coal. The return of the local appraiser 
shows the relation of fixed carbon to total combustible mat- 
ter contained in the coal to be 91.47. Continuing, the deci- 
ston says in part: “The evidence clearly shows that this 
importation consists of anthracite coal commercially known 
as stich and substantially of the same character as that 
passed upon by the board in the case decided by the court 
in favor of the government. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the mere analysis of the coal will not always prove con- 
clusive of its character.” 

In sustaining the protest, it is believed that the board 
paves the way for a review of the pending question by the 
higher fecleral courts, 


POSSIBILITY OF BIG COKE COMPANY. 


Henry C. Frick is said to have made overtures to the 
promoters of the independent coke combination to pool inter- 
ests, and final decision is looked for within ro days. As at 
present planned, the independent combination would be 
capitalized at about $80,000,000, but should the Frick inter- 
est be included this capitalization probably would be in- 
creased to $150,000,000, It is said that the desire of Mr. 
Frick to hold a controlling interest may impede negotiations. 
In this case a rate war might result. 
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SHIELDS ON MACHINES 
AND COPPER TAMPING TOOLS 


Chief Inspector of Mines George Harrison has sent out 
the following notice to mine owners throughout Ohio: 

Section 2 of the act passed May 9, 1908, became law 
August 9, 1908, and is as follows: 

“In allt mines where mining machines are used, each of 
said machines shall be equipped and provided with a suf- 
ficient shield as may be authorized by the state mine in- 
spector, or his deputy, for the protection of those employed 
in or about the use of operation thereof; and said shield 
shall be kept in use constantly while said machine is under 
operation.” 

The maximum penalty for violation of the above section 
is $100. Whoever operates a mining machine which does 
not thoroughly shield the operator and assistant operator 
from contact with the chain of said machine, and whoever 
in charge of a mine permits a mining machine which is not 
thoroughly shielded, to be operated, is liable to prosecution 
under the above section. For purposes of prosecution under 
the above section, this department will consider a person 
in charge of said mine as permitting a mining machine to be 
operated without being properly shielded, when said person 
in charge has knowledge that a mining machine is being 
operated without a proper shield. 

This department, or the inspectors, is not responsible for 
the law, but all are thoroughly in accord with its provisions 
and are responsible to see that it is complied with. The 
department has had a great deal of trouble in having shields 
provided, and has met with a great deal of opposition from 
many machine runners, and some companies and managers 
have heen very dilatory about complying with the law. In- 
spectors have given orders time and again to have shields 
provided, with little effect, and machine runners were being 
wound into machines and crushed to death, until inspectors 
were compelled to stop the operation of machines unless 
shielded. In many instances when a shield is broken off, in- 
stead of having it replaced promptly, it is allowed to 
operate until the mine inspector comes around and orders its 
Operation to cease until the shield is replaced. This is not 
only unnecessary, but dangerous, and makes it extremely 
unpleasant for the inspector. 

After the receipt of this notice, any mine inspector find- 
ing a machine operating in any mine without the chain being 
properly shielded, will at once swear out an affidavit and 
arrest whoever is in charge of the mine, and the operator of 
the mining machine. 

The law requiring copper tamping tools was passed 
April 2, 1908. This department was not responsible for this 
law, but is also in accord with its provisions. While copper 
tamping bars were not on the market that complied with the 
law, we declined to enforce the law. and exercised our influ- 
ence to have manufacturers recall the inferior tools and 
replace them with good ones. Tools are now on the market, 
samples having been sent to this office by the Warwood Tool 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va.: Beall Bros., Alton, Ill.; the Salem 
Tool Co., Salem, O.; the Martin Hartsocg Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., so there is no longer any excuse on that score, 

The idea prevails among many individuals that shields 
on mining machines, as well as copper tools, are unneces- 
sary, and that they are able to take care of themselves with- 
out their use, hence uniform action is necessary, 

_ Every iron and steel necdle must be taken out of the 
mines on or before the last day of June, and no needle of 
any material used other than copper, and all iron and steel 
tamping bars must also be removed from the mine, and no 


tamping bar of any material other than solid copper, ex- 
tending beyond the end of the bar, can be used, except a 
wooden tamper, and in tamping dynamite nothing but a 
wooden tamper must be used. : 

The operators and their agent (the mine boss or man 
in charge) will be held responsible, and action for violation 
will be taken at once by the inspector. 

GEORGE HARRISON, 
Chief Inspector of Mines. 


WILL DOUBLE THE CAPACITY. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Corona 
Coal and Iron Company the following directors were 
elected: Alexander Dempster, of Pittsburg: G. W. Theiss, 
of Pittsburg; J. B. Finley, of Pittsburg; L. B. Musgrove, 
of Jasper, and E. R. Lacy, of Jasper. The board elected A. 
Dempster president and L. B. Musgrove and J. R. Ryan 
vice-presidents. 

The Gayoso Company, which is the holding company for 
the Corona, held its annual meeting also and elected L. B. 
Musgrove, A. Dempster, H. P. Gibson, E. R. Lacy and Ed. 
Brown directors. Mr. Musgrove was re-elected president 
of this company. 

Colonel Dempster, who becomes president of the Corona, 
succeeds Mr, Finley, who had held the position ever since 
the present company was organized. He inspected the 
mines on Thursday for the first time and approved large 
development plans submitted by the local officials. 

The Corona Company has had an unusually prosperous 
season, While the coal trade as a whole has been dull, this 
concern has been operating to its full capacity ever since 
last July. It is mining at the rate of about 800,000 tons 
annually, but President Dempster stated that the improve- 
ments agreed upon would double the company’s production. 


LOW GRADE OIL IN MEXICO. 


According to the report of an expert of the United 
States Geological Survey who was detailed to make an ex- 
amination of the Mexican oil fields there is promise of the 
future production of large quantities of low grade crude 
oil, but not in greater supply than to meet the demand for 
fuel in Mexico, where there is practically no coal mined. 
The use of oil for fuel in Mexico, mainly by the railways, 
will affect the United States by reducing the demand for 
coal, by reducing the demand for high-grade crude oil for 
refining tossupply the local market, and, to some extent, by 
competing in the European market with American refined 
products. The control of the Mexican oil fields as far as 
they have been exploited is already in the hands of strong 
English and American companies. As a consequence it is 
not a favorable location for small operators. Development 
is likely to be largely controlled by market demand rather 
than speculative activity. 
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SOUTHWESTERN OPERATORS 
ELECT THEIR OFFICIALS 


At the annual meeting of the Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Association at Kansas City the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

President—James Elliott, Haileyville, Okla. 

Vice-Psesident at Large—E. R. Sweeney, 
City, Mo. 

Rs Vice-President District 14—Jno. N. Hodges, Pittsburg, 
an. 

Vice-President District 21—Wm. Busby, McAlester, 
Okla. 

Vice-President District 25—R. G. Rombauer, Novin- 
ger, Mo. 

Commissioner—W. D. Ryan, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary—J. H. Hibben, Parsons, Kan. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—W. S. Newcomb, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The association then chose the following Executive and 
General Scale Committee: 

District 14—-Members: J. H. Shaw, Jos. Fletcher, J. H. 
Hibben, I. M. Fleming, Thos, Chappell. Alternates: W. 
H. Barrett, E. S. Nevius, Jas. Hamilton, J. R. Burnett, R. 
A. Gray. : 

District 21—Members; Carl Scholz, J. C. Reid, F. 
Bache, W. J. Jenkins, Jas. P. Hoye. Alternates: A. H. 
Reid, Wm. McKinley, J. A. Bolen, F. C. Mercur, M. L. 
Mardis. 

District 23—-Members: Jno. H. Bovard, Chas. S. Keith, 
0: Gibson, Ed, Carroll. Alternates: Arthur Vail, A, E. 

arper, J. Hemmings, B. T. Wiley. 

Local Scale Committee: 

District 14—W. H. Barrett, J. W. Gardner, Jas. A. 
Brown, C. F, Spencer, Jas. Hamilton, Jos. Fletcher, J. R. 
Burnett. 

District 21—J. C. Reid, A. H. Reid, Jno. Brown, H. C. 
Booth, Jas. Cameron, M. L. Mardis, Wm. McKinley, Jno. E. 
Daley. 

District 25—J. Hemmings, Arthur Vail, B. T. Wiley, A. 
P. King, M. Rabbitt, G. W. Evans, Jno. Gibson, 


Kansas 


KENTUCKY OPERATORS PROSPERING. 

Kentucky coal operators will soon be enjoying big busi- 
ness again, notwithstanding the fact that this is the time of 
the year when the coal business is dull. The operators have 
made big contracts with the Illinois Central railroad, and it 
will require considerable time to fill them. In addition, 
heavy shipments of coal are to be made to Panama by Ken- 
tucky operators, and the outlook is bright for big business. 
The mines along the line of the Illinois Central railroad are 
now working less than half time, but the men will be given 
full time when work on the new contracts begin. 


WHAT WILLIE KNEW ABOUT COALS, 
“What,” asked the teacher, “does anthracite mean?” 
“That’s a kind of coal,” said little Willie. 

“Ves. Anthracite coal is what we call hard coal. So 
anthracite must mean ‘hard.’ Now, can you tell me what 
‘bituminous’ means?” 

“That’s coal, too,” Willie replied. 

“But it isn't the same kind of coal that anthracite is, is 
it? Bituminous coal is what we commonly refer to as soft 
coal. Now, Willie, let us see if you can form a sentence 
containing the words anthracite and bituminous.” 

Willie thought the matter over for a minute and then 
said: 


“Here’s one: ‘This morning before pa started down 
town ma wanted five dollars for groceries and things, and 
she tried to get it by saying bituminous words, but pa gave 
her an anthracite look, and when he disappeared around the 
corner she was weeping bituminously.’’’—Northwestern 
Coal Dealer, 


THE OHIO MINING COMMISSION. 


The Ohio Mining Commission met at Canton, O., re- 
cently for the purpose of formulating new mining laws 
suitable to operators and miners. The commission will 
make its report to Governor Harmon, who, it is expected, 
will in turn recommend that such legislation be enacted by 
the next General Assembly. The mining commission con- 
sists of George Harrison, State Mine Inspector ; G. C. Weit- 
zel, operator, of Columbus; C. L. Cassingham, operator, of 
Cleveland; James Hennessy, miner, of Barton; Percy Tet- 
low, miner, of Columbiana county, and H. H. McCauley, 
miner, of the Cambridge district. 


GOING BACK TO COAL. 


A dispatch from Ennis, Texas, says the machinists in the 
Houston and Texas Central railroad shops there are en- 
gaged in changing the oil burners on all freight engines 
back to coal burners. It is said this is being done on the 
entire Southern Pacific system. A number of oil burners 
have already been taken off and coal burners put on and 
the work still goes on. This will be cheering news to the 
coal operators of the Fort Smith and McAlester coal fields. 
It means the passing of a competition in the fuel field in the 
matter of oil burning that has proved a serious drawback to 
coal production in these two districts the past two years. 


VIRGINIA COAL MINES BUSY. 

Coal tonnage is increasing very rapidly, according to 
officials of the local roads hauling out of the Southwest 
Virginia field. “Coal is moving in larger quantities from 
the Southwest Virginia fields,” said W. E. Allen, freight 
agent of the V.& S. W. “We expect June to be the best 
month we have had in a long time.” This is considered an 
indication of an industrial revival in the south. 


Jeremiah Campbell, general manager and treasurer of 
the Eastern Coal Company, of Providence, R. I., has dis- 
posed of his interests in the company to Samuel J. Greene, 
of that city. Mr. Campbell has severed all connection with 
the company and is now on his way to Europe, where he 
will spend several months in travel. The transaction is 
deemed to be of importance, as it again makes the Eastern 
Coal Company a strictly local concern. 


A coal mining company has been organized at Balfour, 
N.D 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
LEWIS ISSUES A CIRCULAR 


To the Officers and Members of the United Mine 
Workers of America: [Brothers and Fellow Workers—You 
are probably aware that thousands of our members have had 
little or no work for many months. The mining industry 
has been very much demoralized the past two years and we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that there were no 
wage contracts to negotiate this year in the central bitumin- 
ous mining districts. 

It is a matter of considerable satisfaction that during this 
period of industrial depression our agreements have been 
generally complied with by operators and mine workers. 
This in itself is one of the strongest possible arguments in 
support of the stability of wage contracts. 


Of course, there has been some violation of our agree- 
ments which has been largely clue to the failure of a proper 
understanding of the real purpose of the joint movement 
method of settling our differences, 

In a few places there is not that activity and harmony in 
our ranks that is so necessary for the complete success of the 
United Mine Workers. There is no room for discord in 
our ranks, Indifference must be eliminated if we want to 
succeed, 

We are on the eve of a general revival in all branches of 
industry, and mining will share in the general improvement. 
If each member of our union will «levote a little time to the 
success of the organization it will mean better conditions of 
employment for each individual. 

As a matter of information, I am pleased to report that 
the average paid-up membership of the United Mine Work- 
ers for the three months ending May 31, 1909, is the highest 
for any like period in the history of the organization. This 
does not seem as if the organization would go to destruction, 
as some of our members were led to believe. 

Our wage agreements will expire next year, There will 
be a number of complicated questions to dispose of when 
we meet the operators. Let us be prepared to meet every 
issue in an intelligent manner when the time comes for 
action. A 

Study every detail of the principles of the United Mine 
Workers, Familiarize yourself with all phases of our wage 
contracts. Make every reasonable effort to settle local dis- 
putes that may exist and then refer them to the proper 
officers before causing a suspension of operation. 

Let us practice the principles that we so strongly advo- 
cate. Let us win the respect and confidence of others by 
respecting ourselves and working for the protection and 
welfare of the mine workers of the country. 

If every member will do his duty we will have four 
hundred thousand members at the end of this year. Let us 
all try. Yours truly and fraternally, : 


sles eB WAS: 
President U. M. W. of A. 


LABOR UNIONS AFTER THE FARMERS, 


A canvass of the State of Tennessee by representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the international 
unions looking toward the development of a closer relation- 
ship with the farmers’ organizations of the country will soon 
be made, if the plans now on foot at Nashville are carried 
out. The Trades and Labor Council of Nashville authorized 
Secretary Wolfe to correspond with the heads of the organi- 
zations with a view of securing such representatives and 


inaugurating such a campaign. The object is twofold—edu- 
cating the people at large as to the use of union-made goods 
and combining efforts in the matter of securing suitable 
legislation for the laboring classes. is 

Many of the county farmers’ organizations throughout 
the State are now meeting regularly and the plan is to have 
these National and international representatives make ap- 
pointments and speak to these meetings. The Council be- 
lieves that not only can the people be educated to the use of 
goods bearing the union label, but also that the joint affilia- 
tion of the city laborer and the farmer will enable both to 
secure jointly fair and impartial legislation. With reference 
to the proposed new educational movement, it is expected 
that the representatives will lecture largely as to the kinds 
and styles of the various fabels in use, thus encouraging 
their further use. 


THOUSANDS TO GET MORE PAY. 


Wages of the 7,000 men in the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany at Steelton, Pa., which were cut 10 per cent on April 
I, are to be restored on July 1. The 2,000 employes of the 
Maryland Steel Company at Baltimore are also to profit by 
the same increase because of the improvement in trade. 

Ground has been broken at Sparrow's Point, Md., for 
the new open hearth steel department of the Maryland com- 
pany to cost $1,000,000. 

The National Tube Company's Riverside works have 
resumed operations in the steel plate and tube departments, 
employing 5,000 men. 

The United States Steel Corporation is now operating 
80 per cent of its blast furnace capacity, the highest level 
reached since the panic of October, 1907. Orders have been 
coming in at the rate of between 30,000 and 40,000 tons a 
day. 

General Manager Charles S. Price, of the Cambria Steel 
Company. Johnstown, Pa., announces that: “The manage- 
ment of the Cambria works has been authorized to make a 
readjustment of wages to go into effect the first of July.” 
No further statement could be obtained, but it is assumed 
by Cambria men that wages cut 10 per cent last April will 
be restored to the old figure. The readjustment will affect 
probably 12,000 men. 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL COAL MERCHANTS. 


The fifth annual convention and excursion of the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will be held in 
Harrisburg, Va., June 23 and 24. The visitors will arrive 
in Harrisburg on the 23rd and will register at the informa- 
tion bureau, The headquarters will be at the Common- 
wealth hotel. The morning session will be called to order 
at 10 a. m., by the president, Samuel LB. Crowell, making the 
address, Mayor Ezra S. Meals will make the address of 
welcome for the city and President G. Frank Milleisen, of 
the Harrisburg Coal Exchange, will do the same for the 
dealers, The reports of the treasurer, C, Frank Williamson, 
and of the secretary, Wellington M. Bertolet, will be read, 
and the committee for the year appointed. In the afternoon 
the election of officers will take place, after which a stereop- 
ticon lecture will be delivered by a representative of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company, will be 
delivered. Wednesday evening the State Capitol building 
will be illuminated for the visitors’ benefit. 

Thursday morning a special train will be run over the 
Reading railroad to Gettysburg, the entire party being 
guests of the P. & R. Coal and Iron Company. The special 
will leave here at 7:15 a. m., arriving at Gettysburg, the 
party will be met by carriage and taken over the battle- 
field. Dinner will be served at the Eagle hotel. At 4 p. m. 
the special will leave Gettysburg to return to Harrisburg. 
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SETTING AND OPERATING A STEAM PUMP 


A Paper Read Before the Elizabeth Mining School, Elizabeth, Pa., by WILLIAM JOLL. 


__It should be the first care in installing the pump to pro- 
vide for a full and constant supply of liquid to be pumped. 
In order to accomplish this, observe the following rules: 
The suction pipe should under no circumstances be of 
smaller size than that in the casting. When necessary to 
employ long lines larger sizes should be used, as the 
frictional resistance, due to the unusual length, will partly 
counterbalance the head, due to vacuum, and prevent an 
inadequate supply to the pump. Use as few T's and L’s as 
possible. All valves employed should be of the gate pattern. 
So that the free way for the water may equal that of the 
pipe. 

In laying a suction line, a uniform grade should be 
maintained in order to avoid air pockets. The suction 
should have a drop of not less than six inches in each 100 
feet towards the supply. Extreme care should be taken to 
make the suction fine and connections absolutely tight. 
When suction exceeds 15 feet, or the suction line is over 
too feet long, a foot valve should be used as it keeps the 
pipe and pump chambers constantly filled with water, thus 
avoiding the necessity of priming the pump before starting. 
It should be remembered that a very small leak will supply 
the pump with that quantity of air that little or no water 
could be obtained. It is desirable, therefore, that the suction 
line be tested under water pressure of from 25 to 50 pounds 
per square inch, in order that any leaks may be detected. 

*x* * * 

A foot valve can be employed to advantage if its location 
is such that it can be drained in cold weather to prevent it 
freezing. The valve will insure quick starting of the pump, 
by maintaining the suction line free from air and full of 
water. A strainer is desirable and is absolutely essential 
if the supply is taken from a point that may permit the 
entrance of foreign matter that will have a tendency to clog 
the water passage and the valves of the pump. The area of 
the openings of the strainer should be four times larger than 
the area of the suction pipe and they should be frequently 
inspected, 

Priming pipes are desirable when connected to the dis- 
charge above the pump, so that the water boxes can be filled 
with water and started quickly. This is desirable and a 
necessity for a fire pump. When hot water is to be pumped, 
the difficulty of lifting by suction increases with the rise in 
temperature. It should, therefore, be arranged to flow into 
the pump, if so hot as to vaporize when the pressure of the 
atmosphere is removed, Thick liquids should also flow to 
the pump by gravitation, The steam and exhaust pipes 
should be as direct and as free from L’s as possible. Both 
pipes should be thoroughly cleaned before starting the 
pump, so that metal chips from cutting pipe may not be 
carried into the steam chest and score the valves and seats. 

Proper allowance should be made for the expansion of 
the steam pipes in connecting same up. A drain pipe or 
bleeder should be provided for live steam pipes, connection 
to be made directly above the throttle valve and with the 
drain so that the water of condensation will not have to 
pass through the pump. Oil cocks and drains provided for 
the water and steam ends should be opened after the pump 
ceases operation, so that the water may be thoroughly 
drained, thereby avoiding any possibility of freezing. If 
it is desirable to connect the steam and water cylinder drips 
to the same pipe, a check valve must be placed, ciosing 


towards the water cylinder, to keep it free from steam. All 
pipes leading to and from the pump should be properly 
supported, to avoid undue strain on flanges of the pump. 

In starting a pump under heavy pressure it may fail 
to perform because of full pressure resting on discharge 
valves. You will discover that the air in pump cylinders 
is, compressed and prevents water from entering. It is 
therefore advisable to start the pump without any pressure 
anf run until all the air is expelled. This can be accom- 
plished by suitable connection in pipes and waste pipe. In 
starting a new pump if it does not operate with a smooth 
and uniform motion, usually the’ first impression is that the 
steam valves are not set properly. These valves should be 
the last thing to be disturbed. Make sure that the suction 
and discharge water valves and everything connected with 
the water end is all right before investigating the steam end. 

* * 

There is only one proper position for the steam valves 
on a duplex pump, and this position is given them at the 
factory and to make them different would be wrong. If, on 
starting a pump, it is found that one or perhaps both pistons 
do not make full strokes, the cause can usually be located in 
the stuffing boxes. They are probably packed too tight. In 
properly packed stuffing boxes it is only necessary to draw 
lightly on the glands to prevent leakage, thereby not only 
saving friction but having a much smoother working pump. 
When water plungers are packed with fibrous packing, the 
trouble sometimes arises from the swelling of packing, 
causing the pump to operate stiffly, and making uneven 
strokes. This is especially the case when pumping hot 
liquids, and sometimes it is necessary to take the packing 
out and thin it down. In providing a piston with new pack- 
ing, it is well to soak the packing over night before putting 
it in, 

In feeding a boiler or battery of boilers, the discharge 
pipe should be provided with a relief valve, so that if the 
pipe is throttled in any way, the pump may be reheved; 
otherwise excessive pressure will quickly accumulate. Such 
relief is absolutely necessary for power pump. The excess 
of water may be by-passed to suction or delivered to waste 
pipe. Jn feeding a boiler or battery of boilers with an ordi- 
nary duplex steam pump, which is the crudest and oldest 
type of slide valve engine, taking steam under full head 
throughout the entire stroke and exhausting under full 
pressure, the steam actually consumed to operate the steam 
boiler feed pump, even when the pump is new and in perfect 
order, is often as much as is required to operate the high 
grade engine that is developing the power; and if the pump 
is in poor order, as is usually the case, the pump takes more 
steam than the engine. This great steam consumption can 
be saved by using a power pump, belt driven from the line 
of shafting or where electricity is available by direct con- 
nection to a motor. On plants of any size the saving will 
pay for the cost of installation in a year. 

Se a ok 

All pumps should be placed as near the source of supply 
as possible. The vertical distance from the surface of supply 
to suction of the pump should not exceed 25 feet. The 
height of the column of water which will balance the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere is 34 feet; that is a column whose 
weight is about 15 pounds per square inch. In practice, 
however, the supply can never be drawn from a depth 
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greater than 25 feet. Water is raised by pressure of air on 
the water outside the pump. The piston of the pump ex- 
hausts the air and the unbalanced weight of water causes it 
to rise within the pump or pipes supplying the pump. 

In setting a hot water pump, the pump should be lower 
than the source of supply, because the vapor from the hot 
water fills the vacuum as fast as it is made hy the piston, 
and destroys its force, hence no pump, however good, will 
lift hot water. When hot water is elevated some distance 
there should be on the discharge end of pump an air cham- 
ber, as it prevents pounding and makes the action of the 
pump easy and uniform. 


| NEW ENTERPRISES | 


Eastern Light & Fuel Co., Camden, N. J.; capital $200,- 
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ooo. 
Brothers Valley Coal Co., McDonaldton, Pa.; capital 
$5,000. 
Bowersville Coal Co., Punxsutawney, Pa.; capital 
$30,000. 


Hignite Coal Mining Co., Cincinnati, O.; capital stock 
increased to $130,000. 

Brown Fuel & Lime Co., Marshalltown, Pa.; name 
changed to City Fuel Co. 

E. N. Boggs Coal Co., Cleveland, O.; capital reduced 
from $100,000 to $10,000, 

Roden Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala.; capital increased 
from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Western Washed Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; capital in- 


creased from $25,000 to $34,000. 

West Wheeling Coal Co., Bellaire, O.; capital stock in- 
creased from $10,000 to $50,000. 

National Carbo Fuel Co., Rochester, N. Y.; capital stock 
increased from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Sequoyal Coal & Mining Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; capital 
stock increased from $100,000 to $300,000, 

Pittsburg Coal Washer Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; capital $12,- 
ooo, Location in Illinois, Chicago; capital $3,000. 

Crescent Coal Co., Cuba, Ill.; capital increased from 
$1,000 to $100,000 and directors from three to five. 

Bunsen Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; capital $10,000. Incor- 
porators—H. J. Allen, J. R. Cochran, H. T. Martin. 

Catawba Coal & Iron Co., Fincastle, Va.; capital $2,- 
500,000. Incorporators—Chas, E. Willis and others. 

Brereton Coal Co., Brereton, IIl.; capital $5,000. Incor- 
porators—W. J. Spencer, C. P. Jacobson, J. R. Dailey. 

Ferguson Coal Co., Boston, Mass.; capital $95,000. 
President, W. F. Mackerman; treasurer, C. P. Connors. 

Standard Lignite Co., Temple, Tex. ; capital $25,000. In- 
corporators—W. E. Hall, T. C. Hall, Geo. C. Pendicton. 

Moshannan Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.; capital $25,000. 
Incorporators—L. V. Waters, K. R, Lamotte, Chas. Scharf, 

Mueller Bros. Fuel Co., Chicago, Ill; capital $10,000. 
Incorporators—N. G. Mueller, A. L. Mueller, T, J. Hickey. 

Consumers’ Coal Co., Little Rock, Ark.; capital $10,- 
ooo. Incorporators—W. M. Kavanaugh, E. C. Beach, J. F. 
Evans. 

R. O. Campbell Coat Co., Atlanta, Ga.; capital $200,000. 
Incorporators—R. O. Campbell, J.B. Campbell, John 
Eagan. 

Cherokee & Cat's Fork Iron & Coal Co., Elliott Co., Ky. ; 
capital $500,000. Incorporators—Wm, L. Browning, Geo. 
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L. Whitecarver, J. A. Luttrell, Wm. A. Carr, Fred. Schoen- 
herr. 

Erie Consolidated Mines Co., Summit, N. Y.:; capital 
$300,000. Incorporators—A. W. Hicks, E. P. Hicks, R. P. 
Wilson. 

Providence Ice & Coal Co., Providence, R. I.; capital 
$15,000. Incorporators—W. J. Nisbet, J. E. Morgan, C. J. 
Miedrich. 

Raven Run Oil Co., Charleston, W. Va.; capital $60,000. 
Incorporators—Jno. Davidson, T. C. Hall, J. C. Halome 
and others. 

Wilmington Carbon Coal Co., Chicago, Il., capital $400,- 
000. Incorporators—Geo. R. Cain, Vera B. Cain, Harvey 
II. Costello. 

Theresa Coal Co., Theresa, N. ¥.; capital $5,000. In- 
corporators—J. C. Cooper, F. T. Santway, L. W. Tyler, 
Chas. TH. Bulson. 

East Side Coal & Builders’ Supply Co., Columbus, O.; 
capital $10,000. O. C. Ingalls, president; Andrew Wilson, 
secretary-trcasurer. 

Little Chute Lumber & Fuel Co., Little Chute, Wis.; 
capital $12,000. Incorporators—Jos. Verstegen, H. J. 
Stark, Annie Verstegen. 

Wellston Coal & Brick Co., Wellston, O. ; capital $75,000. 
Incorporators—J. H. Sellers, J. T. Ogler, O. H. Ogler, W. 
J. Ogler, A. K. Williams. 

Avery Coal & Mining Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; capital 
decreased from $15,000 to $2,500, and location changed from 
East St. Louis to Freeburg, II. 

Gaillard-Johnson Coal Co., Mobile, Ala. ; capital $50,000. 
Incorporators—John Gaillard, W. M. Johnson, J. F. John- 
son, W. J. Spratley, Geo. Eberlein. 

Malto Coal & Coke Co., Phillipi, W. Va.; capital $100,- 
oop. Incorporators—H. D. Hileman, F. M. Kirk, G. S. 
Beckwith, J. M. Gee, E. M. Kufer. 

Queen Coal & Coke Co., Charleston, W. Va.; capital 
$30,000. Jncorporators—C. R. McDermott, W. A. McCor- 
kle, J. E. Chilton, J. A. Holley, W. E. Chilton. 

Pennsylvania Anthracite Railroad Co., Little Rock, 
Ark,: capital $25,000. Incorporators—J. K. Giohart, W. 
H. Giohart, L, G. Van Nastrand, Ferd. Stokes and others. 


COAL MINING INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 


The program for the summer meeting of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America, to be held at Punxsutawney, 
Pa., June 29 and 30 and July 1, has been completed by the 
committee and embraces the following papers: 

Address of Welcome, A. W. Calloway, general stuperin- 
tendent Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., chairman 
local reception committee. 

The Safe Use of Electricity in Mining, George R. Wood, 
electrical engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clay Mining and Its Relation to Coal Mining in Central 
Pennsylvania, R. R. Hice, Beaver, Pa. 

The Sociological Side of Coal Mining, C. Rae King, 
superintendent Donohoe Coke Co., Crabtree, Pa. 

Mine Inspection with Respect to Car Allottment, H. B. 
Douglass, mining engineer New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R., Philipsburg, Pa. 

The Preservation of Mine Timbers, John M. 
Jr.. U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

European Coal Mines, J. W. Paul. U. S. Testing station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Heat of Coke Ovens, J. R. Campbell, chemist, H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

Methods of Bringing Down Coal Other Than by Blast- 
ing, William Seddon, Brownsville, Pa, 
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GATHERED FROM THE EXCHANGES 


Because of a large increase in coal orders, the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. at Gary, W. Va., wants at once 200 
more miners. 

Fire which is believed to have been started by incen- 
diaries, destroyed the entire plant of the Storr coal proper- 
ties at Bozeman, Mont. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

A standard-gauge railroad will be built from Paintville, 
Ky., to open up 30,000 acres of coal land near there, which 
are owned by the Consolidation Coal Co. This will neces- 
sitate the building of a railroad bridge over the Big Sandy 
River. 

On the farm of Ira Golston, near Queen City, Mo., is a 
vein of coal 64% feet thick divided by a small streak of blue 
stone, Mr. Golston says his coal bank is no fish story, nor a 
small drill hole in the ground, but that he has sunk a shaft 
4x7 feet and had taken out and tested the coal from the top 
to the bottom of the vein. 

A vein of what seems to be a good grade of fuel coal 


has been found on the Coker farm, one mile north of Sul- : 


phur, Okla. A core drill has been received by the drillers, 
and three or four test holes will be put down in the vicinity 
of the first find. The supposed vein of coal lies at a depth 
of 70 feet. 

Mine No. 12 of the Cherokee and Pittsburg Coal and 
Mining Company, located north of Frontenac, Mo., the last 
mine opened by the company, is now considered one of the 
largest producers in the district, and it is stated that in a 
short time will be the largest producer. This is expected by 
Superintendent Fletcher, of the company, as soon as he gets 
the mine under full headway, which will be along in the fall. 

The Golden Cycle Mining Company has practically 
closed a deal for the purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Danville and Pike’s Peak coal mines north of Colorado 
Springs, Col. The deal represents an expenditure of about 
$250,000. The coal properties will supply fuel for the elec- 
tric power plant which the Golden Cycle Company proposes 
to erect at a cost of $1,000,000, and which will enter into 
competition with the local light trust. 

Anticipating a rapid improvement in the coke industry, 
the Monongahela Railroad Company will start immediately 
on extensive changes in its trackage to take care of in- 
creased business. Colonel J. M. Schoonmaker, president 
of the Monongahela railroad; J. B, Yohe, general manager 
of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad, and G. B, Obey, 
superintendent of the Monongahela railroad, made a trip 
over the company’s line to determine the extent of the im- 
provements. 

The sale has been concluded of the old Owensboro Coal 
and Land Company property by T. A. Pedley, receiver, to 
the Fern Hills Coal Company, a new corporation, The new 
concern is capitalized at $50,000 with the stock equally di- 
vided between Newman Birk, O. L. Tinder and W. Q. 
Adams. The sale transfers 87 surface acres, the mineral 
rights under 584 acres, the coal shaft on the 87 acres, and 
the tipple and stables in Owensboro, Ky., for the considera- 
tion of $60,000. 

Numbering among its stockholders more than_a dozen 
of the retail coal dealers of Fort Wayne, the City Fuel 
Company is being organized with a capital stock of $20,000, 
to embark in mining, wholesaling and retailing of coal. It 
is armounced that the movement is in no sense a combination 
and that it will not affect the existing business of the various 
stockholders who are in the coal trade, but that the new 


concern will conduct its own mining operations and place 
a new grade of coal upon the local market. 

The Western Coal and Coke Company of Minnesota has 
appointed J. P. Edlund, of Lombard, as its state agent in 
Montana. 


At the annual meetings of the stockholders of the Ohio 
Fuel Supply Co, and the Southern Ohio Gas Co., old direc- 
tors were re-elected, The directors met immediately after 
and elected the old officers. 


Testimony in the government suit against the coal rail- 
roads reveals that a long ton of 2,200 pounds is made up of 
2,000 pounds of coal and 200 pounds of brakeman, the road 
employe being “weighed in” at this figure, no matter if his 
correct weight is only 125 pounds. ( 

The Ohio River Coal Company, which was recently in- 
corporated by Columbus men. has taken over 400 acres of 
coal lands adjoining the town of Pomeroy and will enlarge 
a mine now on the tract. The mine will be fitted with 
modern machinery and its output largely increased. 

Seamans Bros., of Uniontown, Pa., have closed a deal 
for the purchase of 800 acres of coal land in Jackson town- 
ship, Greene county, under option agreements made several 
months ago, The purchase price was about seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Adjacent acreage is under option, 

A dispute regarding the rate of pay for outside work at 
the Black Diamond Coal Company’s mines, west of Bellaire, 
Ohio, resulting in 315 men striking was settled after several 
days of idleness, and Ohio State President Green, of the 
United Mine Workers, ordered the men back to work. 

Replying to an Oregon inquiry, Consul-General Charles 
Denby, of Shanghai, writes that excellent coke is made in 
China at two places, Hankow, China, and Tongshan, Chihli 
Province, North China, and that from both these places 
coke could be shipped in ocean-going ships to the United 
States. 

The “Rider” vein, now being opened up at Oak Hill, No. 
5, Clinton, Ind., is so clean of rock and sulphur that its ex- 
cellence for domestic purposes will insure ready sale for all 
the mine will produce. While the roof is rather bad, the 
thickness of the vein and its superior quality make it very 
profitable to mine. 

The report has been given out by the Monon Coal Com- 
pany, who has purchased the Letsinger mine at Jasonville, 
Ind,, that the mine would resume work as soon as a set of 
washers could be installed. This mine is one of the best in 
the field, and has been shut down for over two years. It 
will employ about 200 men. 
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On February 22, 1908, a length of 285 feet of tunnel 
was treated with a solution of calcium chloride of 40 to 45, 
Twaddel. The floor of the tunnel was very dusty, the dust 
(chiefly stone dust) rising higher than the men’s knees as 
they walked along. The solution was put on with a white- 
washing machine, using about eight gallons of solution to 
30 lineal feet of road (road g feet wide). The surface of 
the dust was thus dampened, but under the crust there was 
little effect; and dust raised by traffic inbye continued to 
travel, carried by the wind. over the treated portion. Con- 
sidering that the dust was not removed before the applica- 
tion, but lay some three inches thick, the result was fairly 
satisfactory, and for three months the road could be traveled 
in comfort. 

Analyses of Dusts Collected From Roof, Sides, and Floor, 
and Mixed Together in Return and Intake. 


Car. & Hycbns. Vol. Mat. Ash 
No. Places where Collected. pace pace p.c. 
1—From the prepared 285 feet.. 18.73 13.87 67.40 
2—Bottom of tunnel in return... 29.70 19.20 51.10 
3—In the east return at the com- 
mencement of wide work.. 50.90 18.70 © 30.40 
4—In Bibby’s Brow, 360 to 150 
teetetromitheatace was a.2e 58.39 6.11 35.50 
5—Shaft-bottom .............. 76.39 8.87 14.74 
6—Orrel Five-feet flat......... 62.00 12.20 25,80 
7—Arley Flat, bottom of tunnel. 70.44 12.26 17.30 
8—Bottom of main Arley Brow. 69.38 8.62 22.00 


* * * 


On April 14, 1908, 225 feet in the main return tunnel was 
treated with 90 gallons of calcium chloride of 48 to 50, 
Twaddel. the dust having been previously cleaned off. This 
application kept the road clear of dry dust for thtee months, 
and, at the present time (August 22, 1908), the effect is still 
visible. The height of the road was measured immediately 
before the application, and again four months later, and 
there was no alteration. 

The solution when applied to the side or roof had the 
same damaging effect as water. 

On May 28, 1908, 330 pounds of calcium chloride 
(CaCl,), previously ground to a fine powder, was sprinkled 
on the floor of the back brow for a distance of 249 feet, no 
dust having been removed (road 9 feet wide through goaf). 
It was reported as being wet and no dust rising on the fol- 
lowing day. The writer saw this road on July 6, and the 
effect was still visible. Judging from this experiment, one 
application every three months would be ample. The depth 
from the surface of this underground road is 1,s00 feet. 
The powdered calcium chloride was sown on dry by hand, 
330 pounds being put on 2,241 square feet. 

On July 14, 282 square feet was treated with 448 pounds 
of dry powdered calcium chloride, The dust was cleaned 
away from 60 fect of this road; the remaining 222 feet was 
not cleaned. This road was reported to be wet the next 
day, and the writer saw it on July 16. Questioning the 
under-manager as to its efficacy, he said, “he had just seen 
the horse came along with a full tub behind him, and there 
was no dust whatever; aforetime, sitting here, you could 
see clouds of dust coming in front of him.” 

Questioning the drawer, he said: “It were bad for dust 
before they put the stuff on; now there’s no dust; it makes 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE TREATMENT OF COAL DUST 


By HENRY HALL, I. S. 0., H. M. Inspector of Mines. 


it a lot pleasanter.” The writer saw a tram brought out by 
the pony, and no dust was raised, Previous to the applica- 
tion, dust traveled some 60 feet ahead of the pony. The 
writer saw this part again on August 6, and found it to be 
still quite satisfactory, and apparently likely to continue so 
for some time longer. 

* * * 

Dry powdered calcium chloride is a rather expensive 
article; the writer believes the cost to be about 50s a ton. 
but there would be great saving in labor in its application to 
the roads, as compared with either plain water or any 
colution, and no capital outlay for pipes, barrels, hose, 
sprinklers, ete., is needed. Probably the cost per 100 yards 
by 9 feet wide would be something like 13s; but it must be 
remembered that plain water would have to be applied 
almost daily, whereas the calcium chloride would apparently 
be effective for three months, 

This substance promises to solve satisfactorily the diffi- 
culty that there is in dealing with the dust in seams where 
watering cannot be resorted to. In consequence of the 
damage likely in dealing with the dust in seams where 
watering would do no harm, it is probable that this simple 
application of calcium chloride would prove less costly than 
the outlay and labor involved in successfully keeping the 
roads damp by means of water alone, 

Practical men will appreciate at once the simple. rapid 
and inexpensive method of application of this dry calcium 
chloride, and the facility with which it can be applied in 
any distant or almost inaccessible part of the mine. 

x Ok Ox 

Calcium chloride is a greyish-white substance which has 
the power of strongly attracting moisture from the atmos- 
phere and of holding the same. It contains nothing that 
can be injurious to the miners, roadways, and haulage-ropes, 
etc. It does not give off any odor or gas, nor can it possibly 
do so under any condition to be met with in coal mines. 
Comparing its hygroscopic property with salt, salt of itself 
has not the power of attracting moisture, but owes what 
little power it does possess to a small amount of impurity 
which it contains in the form of magnesium chloride, and 
cannot be compared with calcium chloride as a moisture-at- 
tracting substance. What little moisture it attracts is again 
yielded up at a few degrees’ rise in temperature above the 
normal, Calcium chloride, on the other hand, will retain 
its moisture at temperatures considerably above 350 degrecs, 
Fahrenheit, as this temperature is much exceeded in its 


manufacture. It holds moisture tenaciously at the above 
temperature, 


As to the comparative actions of calcium chloride and 
water on iron, experiments carefully made showed that the 
action of calcium chloride liquor upon iron and steel is not 
one-third so vigorous as the rusting action of plain water; 
that iron exposed alternately to dampness and air rusts far 
more quickly than iron exposed to calcium chloride liquor 
and air alternately. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
bogie rails in the calcium chloride manufactory, where they 
are saturated with the article, are as good as new: but in 
places where water has dropped on them they are. rusting 
badly, and show signs of great wear. e 

Mr. Hall replied to some observations on the subject 
substantially as follows: It had been pointed out that, 
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under certain conditions of aridity in mines, calcium chloride 
would be ineffective, but he believed that such conditions 
would be exceptional. In a mine between 2,400 and 2,700 
feet deep, and where the temperature was 89 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, or thereabouts, the difference between the wet 
and dry bulbs was only ten degrees. It had always been 
averred that it was more difficult to work in mines at a high 
temperature when the air was moist than when the air was 
dry, and it would probably be of interest to try the use of 
calcium chloride in these deep mines. 

Mr. Cadell had mentioned rock salt in competition with 
calcium chloride. He (Mr. Hall) was not a chemist; but 
had been told by a chemist that there was ten per cent of 
“virtue” in rock-salt as compared with ninety per cent in 
calcium chloride, The conditions varied much in different 
mines. So far as he had gone, the impression left on his 
mind was that dust accumulated in the main roadways at a 
much slower rate than has been gencrally supposed. He 
agreed with the observations of Mr. Rhodes as to the effect 
of occasional spraying with water; fifty or sixty yards in 
advance of the sprays the conditions were generally just as 
they were before the spraying was done, 


ANOTHER GREAT STEEL MERGER. 

The mysterious steel merger is emerging from obscurity 
and getting out into the open. A charter has been taken 
out in Delaware for the Imperial Steel Company, capital 
$3,000,000, with power to increase it to $750,000,000. In 
New York financial and industrial circles this is said to be 
the new steel merger, and it is stated by some of the best 
authorities that the only thing which prevented it from 
materializing long ago was the general attitude of hostility 
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assumed against trusts by the Roosevelt administration. 
Wall Street mentions the following prominent independent 
steel interests as being part of the proposed merger: The 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, capital $55,000,000; the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, capital $30,000,000; the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, capital $50,000,000; the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, capital $60,000,000; the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, capital $30,000,000; the Midvale 
Steel Company, capital $750,000; the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Company, capital $20,000,000. 


PLACING A TAX ON MAGAZINE ADS. 


Australia has placed a heavy duty on all magazines con- 
taining advertising matter in a proportion of more than one- 
fifth of the general contents. Mutilated magazines are one 
of the first results of the new tariff. Subscribers to many 
popular monthlies are writing to the Melbourne papers, in- 
dignantly complaining of the condition in which the last 
numbers reached them. Nearly all the advertising pages 
were torn out by rude force. This was done by the agents 
with the permission of the minister of customs, who has 
granted the publishers four months’ grace to make fresh ar- 
rangements. The Melbourne manager of one well-known 
magazine says that it has hitherto been sold in: Australia 
at 12 cents, but if this provision in the new tariff is passed 
the price in future cannot be less than 30 cents. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company, of Saybrook, 
Ill., has bought the J. C. Tjarder elevator and employed 
A. Coon, of Reilly, as manager. The trade becomes effec- 
tive Just Ist. Mr. Coon has formerly managed an elevator 
in Saybrook, and is well known to the peeple. 


DRILL FOR SALE 


Prospecting (Churn) Drill—Little used and in good 
order—for sale cheap. Address—D. Fuel. 


BOX CAR LOADER FOR SALE. 
A new Ottumwa Electric loader, used but little, in good 
order, for sale cheap. Address, “‘B. C. L.’’ care Fuel. 
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North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 


“Scranton” Anthracite, ‘Fairmont” Coal and Coke, “Ocean” Smokeless, 


“Georges Creek” Smithing, “Somerset” and Hocking Valley Coal 
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“sau BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY, 


Mines in Jackeon and Williameon Counties, Hlinois. Capacity, 5,000 Tone Daily 


HIGH GRADE COAL 


THREE WASHERIES, PRODUCING 3,000 TONS WASHED COAL DAILY 


The celebrated Big Muddy coal is only produced at Murphysboro, in Jackson County, and 
the Carterville District Coal, grading next to Big Muddy, is mined in Williamson County. 
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SCOTCH MINING SCHOOLS 
TEACH LIFE SAVING. 


The owners of coal mines in Scotland, in establishing 
life-saving schcols, are setting an example to those in other 
lands, and one that can be cordially commended to the atten- 
tion of their brethren in America. For some years past 
the loss of life in coal-mine accidents in this country has 
been appalling, notwithstanding the efforts of legislatures, 
combined with the willing help of the owners, to lessen the 
risk, We have on our seaboard and on our lake coasts life- 
saving stations fitted out with all the most modern appli- 
ances for saving lives endangered by accidents to vessels, 
and well-trained crews of brave and hardy men are pro- 
vided for these stations. The men are taught not only how 
to bring the endangered to the land, but what is necessary 
to be done to restore life which apparently may be extinct. 
It is on this line that the mine operators of Scotland pro- 
pose to work, but they go a little further and are preparing 
to educate the miners themselves as to what to do and how 
to do it, when an explosion occurs, in order to save thiem- 
selves and their fellows. 

To accomplish this work of training it is proposed to 
erect a large drill hall, around three sides of which will run 
a gallery representing a mine. Through this gallery smoke 
and noxious gases, such as are produced in a mine by an ex- 
plosion, will be automatically circulated. Apparatus is pro- 
vided for overcoming the smoke and the gases, and the men 
are trained in its usc. The apparatus is supplied with an 
ample stock of fresh caustic potash and oxygen for the 
purification of the air. The intention is that all persons em- 
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ployed in the mines shall go through a regular course of 
training in this artificial mine, so that each man will know 
how to manage the apparatus should an accident occur, and 
each is to be assigned to some specific duty in the rescuing 
efforts, just as firemen are assigned. By this training, and 
by keeping the mines well supplied with apparatus for the 
production of breathable air and the dispelling of smoke and 
poisonous g&ses, it is believed the loss of life by future ex- 
plosions will be greatly reduced. 

Every accident that has occurred in this country has de- 
veloped a courage that may well be called sublime in those 
on the surface in efforts to reach and rescue those impris- 
oned in the mines, and that same courage would be mani- 
fested by the imprisoned if opportunity offered. Hundreds 
of lives might have been saved had American coal 
mines been provided wit hthe proper apparatus and the 
men taught how to use it intelligently. It is to be 
hoped that the Scotch method will be productive of good 
results, and that similar schools will be established in every 
mining village of the world. 


BATH HOUSES FOR SCOTTISH MINERS. 


Vice-Consul Charles Drysdale, of Dunfermline, reports 
that the Fife Coal Company is going to provide bathing 
accommodations for its employes on leaving the pit after 
completion of their shift. .\ small charge, say 2 cents a 
week, will be made on the miners. Much doubt exists as to 
the acceptance of this accommodation by the miners, only 
250 out of 1,500 miners having indicated their willingness 
to make use of the baths. This is the first movement made 
in the British Isles for such purpose, although the miners on 
the Continent, especially in Germany. have for many years 
made general] use of the bathing accommodations provided 
for them, 
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WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON WALNUT BLOCK | 
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HN TAYLOR, General Manager 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
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Relating to Coal Production and Use is 
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THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoisting Engines, 
16.inch x 1$-inch to 34.inch x 60-inch 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Incorporated Ask for catalogue and prices. Established 1837 
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The Fan for Steady, Reliable Service. 


We build more mine fans than any other concern in America, 
Get New Catalog No. 25. 
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LITTLE STORIES ABOUT ENGLISH WORDS 


Port and Starboard. 


“Larboard” was formerly used to designate the left 
side of a ship, just as “starboard” is used today for the 
right side. In 1845 the British admiralty changed “lar- 
board” to “port,” in order that the word should not be 
confused with “starboard.” “Starboard” is commonly ex- 
plained as “‘steerboard,” since in the old Norse days, when 
the steering was done with an oar, it was on the right side 
that the steersman stood on his elevated platform. “Lar” 
is supposed to represent “lower,” the non-steering side 
being the lower, or humbler. But the Italians explain the 
word as “questa borda” and “quella borda,” “this side” 
and “that side.” “Port” is connected with “port,” to carry. 


The Dahlia and the Fuschia. 


The dahlia rivals the hansom cab in the matter of 
having smothered the memory of the man after whom it 
was named. But persons who use them at lease pronounce 
“hansom” as Joseph Hansom pronounced his surname, 
whereas probably most people call the flower “‘daylia,” thus 
getting hopelessly remote from the Swedish Dr. Dahl, the 
pupil of Linnzus, who brought this Mexican plant into 
cultivation in Europe. How many who know the fuchsia 
have ever heard of the sixteenth century German botanist 
Leonhard Fuchs? Germany, by the way, calls the dahlia 
“Georgine,” in honor of another botanist, Georgi. 


The Gypsies. 


Many different names are possessed by the gypsies in 
various lands. The Arabs call them “Harami” (villains), 
and the Dutch call them “Heydens”’ (heathen). The Per- 
sian takes his name for the race from its complexion and 
dubs them “Karachi,” or swarthy. A Scotch charter of the 
twelfth century mentions their Scotch name of “Tinklers,” 
which is commonly supposed to be a corruption of tinker, 
although possibly the substitution of “t” for “z” has pro- 
duced this form of the Italian “Zingaro,” one of the most 
widespread of gypsy appellations, : 


Why We Call It “Tram.’’ 


“Tram” is derived from a man’s. name—Outram, the 
surname of Thomas Outram. Outram lived in Derbyshire, 
England, and in the beginning of the last century he in- 
vented a peculiar sort of track that diminished the friction 
between wheels and roadbeds. These tracks of Outram’s, 
though nothing like a trolley track, were called at first 
“outramways,” then “tramways,” and when street lines 
and street cars came into existence they were dubbed re- 
spectively “tramways” and “trams.” 


What the Philologists Discover. 


“To give the cold shoulder’—It was the custom in 
medieval France, when a guest had outstayed his welcome, 
to serve him a cold shoulder of mutton instead of the usual 
hot meal, Flushing, the man always took this hint. 

“Deadheads’—In Pompeii a complimentary ticket to 
an entertainment took the form of a small ivory skull. 

“He’s a brick”—A visitor to Sparta found the capitol 
without walls, and asked the King what he would do, in 
case of invasion, in his walless town. “Sparta has 50,000 
soldiers,” the King answered, ‘‘and each man is a brick.” 


“Catching a Tartar’—During the war between Russia 
and Tartary, a private soldier shouted, “Captain, I have 
caught a Tartar.” ‘Well, bring him in,” the Captain re- 
joined. “He won't let me,” the soldier called despairingly, 
as his prisoner dragged him into the Tartar lines. 

“To eat humble pie’—In the middle age, after a deer 
had been slaughtered, the master of the house and his 
family ate the choice cuts, while the feet, neck and head 
were made into a pie. This humble pie was served to the 
servants and retainers. 


‘*Slang’’ From Shakespeare. 


Users of everyday catch-words are constantly quoting 
that ubiquitous Shakespeare. “Dead as a door-nail,” “long 
and short of it,” “getting even,’ “tag-rag,” “birds of a 
feather,” “that’s flat,” “mum,” “scarecrow,” “solid,” “milk- 
sop,” “loggerhead,” “bag and baggage,” “‘a mere song,” 
“dancing attendance,” “send him packing,” “kill with kind- 
ness,” “Greek to me,” “ill wind that blows no good,” “give 
and take,” “an eyesore,” “to boot,” and “the man in the 
moon” are all his. 


Meteor and Meteorologist. 


“Meteors” and “meteorologists” have little in common, 
although their origin is identical. ‘‘Meteor” meant a good 
many more things to Englishmen of a few generations ago 
than it does now, in accordance with the meaning of the 
Greek adjective, which signified “up in the air,” so that “ta 
meteora,”’ the things up in the air, meant the heavenly 
bodies. Winds and whirlwinds were aerial “meteors” for- 
merly in English, clouds, snow and rain were aqueous 
“meteors” and among luminous “‘meteors’’ were reckoned 
rainbows and twilight. “Meteorology” preserves the mem- 
ory of all this, but the word “meteor” has gone over alto- 
gether to the astronomer’s sphere. 


When the “Wits” Are Ailing. 


In order to avoid the blunt word “mad” many euphem- 
isms are resorted to in the English language. While 
“lunacy” refers to the supposed influence of the moon, “in- 
sane” simply means unhealthy; “imbecile” signifies only 
weak, and “crazy,” meaning decrepit, almost corresponds 
to the slang “cracked.” “A tile off,’ “not all there,” “a 
bee in his bonnet” are only a few of the efforts slang has 
made tu carry off the sad fact with an uneasy joke. “Luna- 
tic asylum,” for the old “madhouse,” represents not only a 
great improvement in the institution but also in the term 
used to designate it. 


The Story of Butter. 


“Cow juice” is a slang term for milk, and sometimes 
for butter, in many parts of the United States. But the 
word “butter” itself almost certainly means something very 
like that by derivation. It is true that Pliny considered 
“butyrum” to be a Scythian word, but it seems clear that 
it was really Greek-—from “bous,” a cow, and “turos,” 
cheese, and meant literally “cow-cheese.” “Buttery,” by 
the way, has nothing to do with butter, in spite of appear- 
ances, just as “pantry’’ has no connection with pans, The 
latter is the storing place of bread (“panis”), and the for- 
mer is the late Latin “botaria,” the place of the “butts” or 
casks, 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION 


Active and Intelligent Men in Large Number Attend the First Annual Gathering and Discuss Many 
of the Problems With Which They Come in Constant Contact— 
Some of the Papers Interesting to FUEL Readers. 


The first armual meeting of the International Railway 
Fuel Association was held at the Auditorium in Chicago 
last week, occupying the first three days of the week. It 
Was an important gathering and its discussions took wide 
Tange, covering many pertinent topics connected with the 
work of these gentlemen. The organization was effected 
only a year ago, and at the beginning the membership to- 
taled thirty-five. This first annual meeting found them with 
an enrollment of 175 and growing interest that foretokens 
the still further growth in usefulness as well as numbers. 
Over ninety members registered during these meetings, an 
unusually large percentage for a membership scattered over 
the entire country. 

The business which brought these men-together was to 
exchange ideas and experiences in regard to the business 
in which they are engaged, and for that reason the papers 
and resultant discussion filled in about all the time they 
were in session. The second day was given over to pleas- 
ure, which combined profit, as they made an excursion to 
Gary and visited the great steel plant. This trip was by 
steamer, and was much enjoyed. On the third day the noon 


adjournmicnt was utilized for the most part in a visit of 
inspection; a new fire-door for locomotive engines and a 
new type of self-emptying box car were seen and ex- 
plained. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year were: Presi- 
dent, Eugene MeaAuliffe, Chicago; vice-presidents, W. C. 
Hayes, New York, and J. H. Hibben, Parsons, Kan. ; sec- 
retary, Don BL. Sebastian, Chicago; tredsurer, J. McMan- 
amy, Grand Rapids, Mich. Directors—R. Emerson, South 
Bethlehem, Pa.; J. W. Hardy, Chicago; David Meadows, 
St, Ontario, Ont.; George M. Carpenter, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
for the term of one year, and the following for the term of 
two years: T. E. Adams, Pine Bluff, Ark.; T. P. Edgar, 
Dayton, Ohio; R. Emerson, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

The meeting of 1910 will be held in Chicago. 

The papers read at the meeting were carefully prepared 
in advance by committees appointed beforehand, and the 
results were most satisfactory in that there was in every 
case a paper well worth the hearing and well worth the 
subsequent discussion it received, A number of these pa- 
pers are printed herewith, the names of the committee pre- 
paring the papers being appended: 


DIFFICULTY IN PRODUCING CLEAN COAL 


It is likely that when the executive committee of this 
association assigned the subject under discussion to this 
committee, they had before thém complaints of impure coal 
or engine failures, and were prompted to believe that coal 
operators are confronted with serious difficulties in pro- 
ducing coal which is clean and satisfactory to the purchaser. 
The preparation of the coal, including sizing, and the re- 
moval of foreign matter, are of the greatest importance, 
and much of the trouble incident to mining and selling coal 
is due to carelessness in this direction. 

The following causes enter into the subject: 

First—The physical condition of the vein, 
mine equipment. 

Second—The class of labor that produces and handles 
the coal. 

Third—The conditions surrounding the sale of coal, in- 
cluding the prices obtained. 

The most important feature in the production of clean 
coal is the coal vein itself, and when it is clean and free 
from partings, it is a very simple matter to produce clean 
coal. Frequently, however, and more especially when the 
veins are thick, one or more partings occur, and then the 
question of removing impurities becomes of vital impor- 
tance. When the partings are thick and the coal is mined 


mine and 


by machines, the impurities are not so much broken up as 
when they are thin and the coal is shot off-the-solid, Tre- 
quently bone coal, which ‘runs very high in ash, occurs in 
the veins, and this is more difficult to remove than slate on 
account of the resemblance to good coal. It must be borne 
in mind that the removal of impurities in the mine by the 
uncertain flickering of a miner's lamp is not as readily ac- 
complished as if the work were performed in broad day- 
light and under more favorable conditions. Where the 
veins are thin and bottom has to be taken up, or the roof 
shot down to make headway for men and mules, part of 
this material becomes mixed -with the coal; especially in 
solid-shooting mines where the roof is weakened on ac- 
count of heavy powder charges, and often draw-slate comes 
down with every fall of coal. 

One of the principal duties of the pit bosses, or inside 
foremen, is to visit the working places and inspect the cars 
which are being loaded to note if due care is taken to re- 
move impurities. A further inspection of the coal is made 
after it has been hoisted, and is dumped into the cars. 
Generally dock bosses are employed for the purpose of no- 
ting the condition of the coal and reporting to the weigh- 
men whenever impurities are found in a car. Where large 
quantities of impurities occur, special facilities, such as 
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picking tables, are provided to permit more thorough in- 
spection; but more generally the coal passes into cars di- 
rectly from the screens, and inspection is made in the rail- 
road cars by men assigned to this work. In the organized 
districts, the dock boss usually has the title of foreman, 
in order to exempt him from the jurisdiction of the miners’ 
organization. 

While coal mine operators and superintendents, give 
much attention to the preparation of coal, it follows that 
often carelessness exists and coal is not carefully inspected 
or picked, thus creating much difficulty and expense. The 
best place to remove impurities is at the face of the room, 
especially where large outputs are handled over one tipple, 
because the cars are dumped so quickly, making it impos- 
sible to give very thorough inspection of the coal and 
removal of impurities therefrom. 

One of the main difficulties experienced in this connec- 
tion is the employment of foreigners, who have had no pre- 
vious experience in mining, and do not understand the Eng- 
lish language, and, therefore, do not understand the condi- 
tions. Another difficulty experienced in districts where con- 
tracts are in existence with the United Mine Workers is the 
restrictions in penalties permitted under wage contracts. It 
is well known that workmen, generally, do not observe the 
discipline which prevails in foreign countries. There is a 
spirit of independence and carelessness on the part of the 
workmen, a condition which is responsible not only for the 
production of impure coal, but also accounts for the large 
number of accidents in this country compared with foreign 
countries. It is to be regretted that this lack of discipline 
is partly due to the support which discharged employes are 
able to obtain from labor organizations. 

The irregular operation of the mine generally results in 
the loading of impure coal, since small particles of slate 
fall on the loaded cars standing in the mine, or at the face 
of the rooms and mix with the loose coal. In some districts, 
where the relative humidity is very high in the summer, 
the slate roof disintegrates badly, a condition which is not 
noticed in mines having sand rock roof. 

The conditions surrounding the sale of coal have much 
effect upon the efforts of miners and coal operators in pro- 
ducing clean coal. Where competitive conditions exist, the 
operator may prevail upon his employes to exercise the best 
possible care on the grounds that business will be lost if 
impure coal is loaded. In this respect, an employe has the 
advantage of the operator, since he can move to a place 
where more favorable conditions exist and obtain more 
constant work, The coal operator cannot remove his mine 
or remedy all of the difficulties which are inherent to his 
property. The question of selling price and the cost of 
preparation, bear very close relation to each other. In the 
effort of the purchaser to obtain the lowest possible price, 
he may demand of the operator to sell his product at such 
a figure which would preclude the employment of the 
necessary machinery and men to insure the best preparation, 
and yet the purchaser is not always in a position to grant 
a fair price even if he is aware of his unreasonable demand. 
The contract prices paid for railroad coal in the various 
districts, and by the leading consumers, are well known, 
and few purchasing agents care to assume the responsi- 
bility of paying a higher price than is paid by competing 
lines, though it is believed that often economies could be 
effected by an arrangement whereby a premium would be 
paid for clean coal with a deduction for impurities. 

As far as possible the inspection of coal by purchasers 
should be made at the mine, in order to know the concli- 
tions existing when the coal is loaded. The top of a car 
can easily be picked carefully, and especially when drop- 
bottom cars are used it would be difficult to detect the im- 
purities contained below the surface. Sizes used for loco- 


motive purposes cannot always be disposed of commer- 
cially, and rejections at points far distant from the mines 
may work a serious hardship on the producer and the rail- 
toad as well. 

It is believed that fuel contracts should be based on a 
stipulated amount of ash, with penalties for an excess and 
premiums for reductions. This system would have the 
effect of encouraging operators to provide better facilities 
and employ the best means of preparation. The railroads 
would profit by reducing the haulage of inert material and 
the cost of handling the coal and ashes. While the expense 
of analysis may seem excessive, it would give the assurance 
that fuel inspectors are not discriminating against or favor- 
ing certain operators, and with this information at hand 
the officials in charge of locomotives could insist upon defi- 
nite results. Enginemen will often resort to the excuse 
that poor coal was responsible for a delay, believing that 
it is the simplest method of preventing trouble for them- 
selves, or shielding other parties. Engine troubles occur 
more frequently during the busy period, because they are 
of more importance at that time, and are, therefore, noted 
more carefully. 

The reference to impure coal in this article relates en- 
tirely to foreign matter, such as slate, bone and sulphur. 
Where screened coal is purchased, the term “dirty coal” is 
often wrongly applied when an excessive amount of fine 
coal is found with the coal. Allowance should always be 
made for breakage which will occur in handling, and ex- 
cessive breakage is often charged to the coal producer 
when the methods or machinery employed by the railway 
company are responsible. On certain chutes the fine coal 
will accumulate on the bottom of the bins, and while one 
tender will receive the coarse coal, the next will get all 
of the dust and slack. This feature is beyond the control 
of the coal company. 

It is believed that the best results from bituminous coal 
are obtained when the different sizes are separated. Mine 
run coal, containing all sizes from the finest particle of dust 
to the coarsest lump, will not give the same results as when 
each size of coal is burned separately. These, however, are 
matters which should be properly discussed under a differ- 
ent heading. 

A thorough understanding between the operator and 
purchaser should be had when contracts are made, as to 
preparation, and if difficulties arise under the contract, 
there should be a willingness on both sides to be reasonable 
and fair with each other. 

Cart Scuorz, Chairman, 
J.. Van Houten, 
J. R. Ryan, 


NORTH DAKOTA’S LIGNITE INDUSTRY. 


All of the mineral fuel mined in North Dakota is brown 
lignite, extensive beds of which underlie the greater part of 
the western half of the state, This lignite is not a fuel of 
high grade, but is well adapted for use in the manufacture 
of brick. It is comparatively smokeless and sootless in 
combustion and one ton is said to be equal to a cord of 
ordinary brickyard wood. 

In sympathy with the general depression, and also 
owing to the milder winter of 1907-8, the production of 
lignite in North Dakota decreased from 347.760 short tons, 
valued at $560,199, in 1907, to 320,742 short tons, valued 
at $522,116, in 1908. Notwithstanding the decrease in pro- 
duction, the number of men employed in the lignite mines 
increased from 562 in 1907 to 631 in 1908, and the average 
number of working days decreased from 223 to 181. The 
average production per man was 508 tons in 1908. against 
619 tons in 1907, while the daily production for each em- 
ploye increased from 2.78 to 2.81, 
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CORRECT WEIGHING OF COAL AT MINES 


The problem of obtaining correct weights on coal at 
the mines or on railroad track scales in transit presents 
difficulties chiefy because of the volume, and the dispatch 
with which the traffic is handled. The problem is one which 
confronts the mine operator from the time he starts the op- 
eration of his mine until it is worked out. 

Coal is sold entirely by weight: therefore, the coal 
operator must ascertain the weight of the coal produced in 
order to render invoices thereon, and if the weight is cor- 
rectly determined in the first place, it should answer the 
purpose df all concerned; namely, the coal operator, car- 
rier and consumer, excepting where circumstances may 
arise requiring check weighing to test the accuracy of the 
original weight. 

Regardless of whether it is the duty of the mine oper- 
ator or the carrier to determine the correct weight, or 
whether it is a joint responsibility of these two interests, the 
fact remains that coal ought to and must be weighed in a 
manner insuring accuracy and full protection alike to pro- 
ducer, carrier and consumer. 

The miners want pay for the actual weight of the coal 
they dig, and to make sure that they get what is coming to 
them, they appoint as check weighmaster one of their 
number whom they station at the tipple scales. 

The coal operators want pay for as mucu coal as they 
pay to have mined. It is a poor mine superintendent who 
does not maintain constant comparison between the total of 
the miner's weights and the weights disposed of, or in- 
voiced, to all customers. 

The railroad companies want pay for their transporta- 
tion services on the basis of the actual weights tendered 
them at point of shipment. The rates named in the pub- 
lished tariffs are established on that basis; coal is almost 
invariably sold and invoiced on that basis; the railroads 
themselves are immense consumers of coal and pay for 
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SCALE SHOWING METHOD OF LOCATING 
RAIL ROAD TRACK SCALE BEAM IN 
COAL MINE T RIPPLE 


themselves, that the correct weights are being determined 
and applied in invoicing, and in assessment of freight 
charges. 

Convince the consumer that all of his coat is being 
weighed at the mines or primary weighing points with 
scrupulous care and accuracy, that the correct weight is 
being determined and certified, that proper care is being 
taken to avoid actual loss of property in transit, and he will 
be satisfied regardless of any ordinary inherent shrinkage, 
washed coal excepted. 

There are conflicting views as to how and where the 
scales should be located to properly serve a mining district. 
Some advocate the placing of scales with long platforms 
directly under the mine tipple so that each empty car as 
placed for loading may be weighed light, and again when 
loaded, while on the scale. ~ 

Others prefer one scale above and another below the 
tipple, both gravity scales, so that the empties may all be 
weighed upon the upper scale as the mine is served, and on 
the lower one as the loads are dropped from the mine. 

Others advocate the concentration of the weighing upon 
one or a limited number of track scales, conveniently lo- 
cated to serve a district or group of mines, such weighing 
being performed with the aid of switch engine. 

The scheme of having track scales located directly under 
the mine tipple involves a very considerable expense for 
scales, to which should be added cost of maintenance and 
depreciation. Where the coal is sorted or prepared as 
mined, a separate scale is required under each loading 
chute. But where we have such installations, it is difficult 
to maintain sanitary conditions in and around the working 
parts of the scale on account of the immense qpantity of 
coal, dust, and refuse falling upon the scale platform, work- 
ing its way into the scale pit, and obstructing the platform, 
bearings and other parts of the scale. 
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what they get on the basis of the actual weights as «leter- 
mined at the mines, or primary weighing stations, 

The consumer wants to pay for only as much coal as he 
bargains, no more. The coal operator and the carrier 
should co-operate steadfastly to satisfy him, and likewise 


The knee levers, so hard to keep in line, are the right 
angles attached to the timbers A and bi. 

To make it possible for the mine weighmaster to weigh 
both the miners’ carts and the loaded freight cars, the 
beams for such scales are usually located up in the tower, 
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near the tipple scales. This is accomplished by means of 
a series of connecting roads and knee levers reaching 
Wrom the end of the fifth lever underground to the butt of 
the scale beam away up in the tower, the distance ranging 
anywhere from twenty to ninety feet. An illustration of 
one of these is given on page 2. 

Many of the adherents to this plan generally concede 
that the track scale beams should be removed from the 
mnine tower and placed upon the ground near the end of the 
fifth lever, thus doing away with the long stretches of ex- 
tension rods and knee levers and avoiding the damaging 
effect from the vibration of the mine hoist and shaker 
screens. 


Four-Section Track Scale Recommended, 


Where scales of five (or more) sections are in service, 
it is very important that the fastening, securing the even 
extending levers to the scale foundation, be securely an- 
chored because the pull upon both arms of said levers is 
upward, and unless these parts are firmly anchored and 
their correct alignment preserved, the scale will show inac- 
curacies, weighing the same load differently when placed 
in different positions upon the scale platform. It is recog- 
nized that the closest attention should be given to kcep 
such scales clean and the platforms, bearings, and working 
parts, entirely free of refuse. To this end, it is suggested 
that owners place the responsibility upon some designated 
employe, who shall be required to render weekly written 
report showing that the matter is receiving his constant at- 
tention. It is also suggested that such employe be required 
to make weekly test of each scale by carefully weighing 
a loaded car in three positions; first, near one end, then in 
the center, and finally near the opposite end of the scale 
platform, and if practicable he should use the same car to 
test the several scales. The variations in weights thus de- 
veloped should not exceed ico Ibs. Where greater varia- 
tions show up and the cause cannot be located and over- 
come, the scale inspector should be sent for. 


Recognizing the greater difficulty of keeping in accurate 
weighing adjustment track scales composed of more than 
four sections, the scale manufacturers are now building 
four section scales 42, 46 and 50 feet in length. Formerly 
their maximum length for four-section scales was 42 feet. 
To avoid deflection under load, on account of the greater 
spans between main lever bearings, heavier girders and 
parts throughout are specified and furnished. The long 
four-section track scale, heavy 100-ton capacity, is strongly 
recommended, 

The scheme of having one track scale above, and another 
below the mine, contemplates that the cars shall be weighed 
by gravity; that is, without the use of switch engine to 

“spot the cars on the scale—but in actual performance many 

cars develop unwieldy brakes at critical moments and in 
consequence the cars go dashing over the scale, entirely be- 
yond the control of the rider or weighmaster. Of course 
such cars should all be marked for re-weighing or to be 
switched out and brought back to the scale. 

One of our members adhering to this plan has written 
the committee as follows: 

“In all cases the mine management should insist on the 
car dropper examining car brakes carefully before the car 
is loaded. If the brake is defective the car should be 
dropped through empty, if temporary repairs cannot be 
made at the mine. If the hand brake is in good order, there 
is no reason why cars cannot be brought to a full stop on 
scale platform if approach tracks are up level.” 

Advocates of the scheme of having only a limited num- 
ber of first-class railroad track scales, conveniently located 
to serve a nest of mines, have strong arguments in their 
favor, to-wit: economy in cost, maintenance, and deprecia- 
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tion of scales; concentration of the weighing so that same 
may be performed with special care and accuracy, each car 
standing and uncoupled. But, quite naturally, the coal 
operator prefers to weigh his own coal,’ because he has 
greater confidence in the results obtained from a service 
which he himself controls. The railroad operating official 
usually prefers to have him do so, provided such weighing 
is done with sufficient care and accuracy. By the use of 
gravity scales, the weighing at many mines is performed 
without the aid of motive power, thus effecting a saving 
but under the disadvantages above referred to. Under the 
plan of having one scale serve several mines, mines could 
arrange for joint weighmaster at scale. 

Two or three years ago the owners of five fully de- 
veloped coal mines in a certain district were having diffi- 
culty with the weights, Each mine was equipped with four 
railroad track scales, one to serve each class of coal (lump, 
egg, nut, slack) as mined. These scales had long platforms 
so that each car could be weighed light and loaded. The 
scale beams were located up in the tower, to enable the 
tipple weighmaster to perform all of the weighing. After 
much tinkering with the scales, it was decided install one 
up-to-date, heavy capacity. track scale, steel construction 
throughout, concrete foundation, said scale being equipped 
with type registering beam aud manifold scale tickets. 
(See cuts following ) 


The type registering beam, which has no superior as a 


means of avoiding clerica) error in getting record of the 
scale’s indicate dweight, Is shown above. The cost of full 
capacity 100-ton beams is $100.00 in exchange for the old beam. 
The difference is lees than when type beam is specified with the 
purchase of new scales. 


All of the coal coming from these mines was check 
weighed and the mine promptly furnished with carbon leaf 
of original type registered scale ticket. The five mines re- 
ferred to immediately abandoned the use of their own scales 
and commenced billing and invoicing the coal at the weights 
‘letermined upon the one railroad scale; and recently when 
a sixth mine was sunk by the same owners, it was definitely 
determined to be more economical to have all of the weigh- 
ing for the six mines performed on the heavy capacity rail- 
toad scale described. It was estimated that to equip each of 
the six mines with three or four up-to-date, heavy capacity, 
track scales would call for an expenditure of from $25.000 
to $40,000, and the interest alone on such an amount at 
4 or 5 per cent would more than offset the additional cost 
of the time and labor of switch engine, crew and weigh- 
master, spotting and weighing the cars, to say nothing of 
the difference account depreciation and cost of inspection, 
maintenance and repairs, upon so many mine track scales. 

Considering the many ill effects which follow in the 
wake of clefective or improperly installed scales or careless 
methods of weighing or recording weights, it will pay all 
concerned to take the necessary time, care and precaution 
and get correct results in the first place, even though some 
additional initial expense will be thereby entailed. The 
mine operator, railroad or individual who performs the 
initial weighing of any commodity that is sold by weight 
has to reckon with and protect the rights of the purchaser 
and consumer. It is economy and good business policy to 
perform the service in a manner justifving entire confidence 
and precluding likelihood of error. The slight additional 
expense incurred ‘in the first place will be more than com- 
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The above cut shows the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s adopted stand ard four-section, 46 foot platform, 150 
tons’ capacity rallroad track scale. d 


pensated by the increased satisfaction df customers, the 
absence of claims, and a better feeling generally. To bring 
about such result, the coal operators and the railroads can 
afford to enter into very comprehensive weighing arrange- 
ments and, if necessary, joint ownership and operation of 
the coal weighing scales. 


Special Supervision Over Initial Weighing. 


In the interest of securing proper care and attention to 
the operation and maintenance of mine scales and weighing 
thereon, entire supervision over the mine track scales and 
weighmasters has already been delegated to the superin- 
tendent of the Western Railway Weighing Association in 
several coal mining districts, and others are about to fol- 
low. The superintendent has employed several expert 
scale inspectors and repairers. These inspectors operate the 
track scale testing and repair cars and have full authority 
to specify and require suitable repairs and the maintenance 
of sanitary conditions, or the alternative of abrogating all 
weighing arrangements. Where such plan has been in op- 
eration for a sufficient length of time, the results show 
gratifying accuracy as reflected by checkweighing. The 
cost of such service is assessed against the owners of the 
scales upon equitable self-sustaining basis. 


Importance of Solid Scale Foundations. 


The capacity and loading of coal cars has increased to 
such an extent as to require scales of much greater capacity 
than formerly were necessary, and there is no economy to 
the owner of a scale in failure to provide proper foundation 
therefor. The scale manufacturers, who would have every 
reason to recommend the most economical construction, are 
pronounced in their advocacy of suitable foundations. Their 
consent to unstable foundations is always negative. It is 


given with a warning to the prospective users that they 
look for inaccuracies. The following is quoted from one of 
the best authorities on that subject: 

“First of all a good foundation must be provided. The 
accuracy of all scales is dependent upon a solid and well- 
maintained foundation. The best scales will get out of 
crder as readily as inferior ones if not provided with good 
foundations. Bad foundations cause oo per cent of the 
trouble with wagon and track scales. It is, therefore, im- 
perative in setting up a scale that this receive the first con- 
sideration. A foundation set on a few timbers, placed on 
the bottom of a sand hole, will not witHstand the strain to 
which scales are subjected and will soon show that con- 
struction of this sort is unreliable and, ultimately, costly. 
Stone, hard brick, or concrete, only, should be used for 
foundation. It is also imperative that the scale pit be 
provided with an efficient drain.” 


Copying or Telephoning Weights. 


The telephoning or copying of weights should be avoid- 
ed to the furthest extent possible, and where this danger- 
ous practice must be tolerated, the record telephoned or 
transcribed should invariably be checked back against the 
original to insure correction of any errors. Local freight 
agents at way-billing stations should be expressly cautioned 
regarding this. 

The type registering beam and manifold scale ticket 
with loose or detachable gummed ticket for transmission 
and adherence to the way-bill is viewed with great favor 
by those seeking to entirely eliminate mistakes in recording, 
transmitting, and applying weights. These two devices can 
be utilized successfully to abridge the many pitfalls be- 
tween a correctly balanced scale beam and the way-bill. 


(Continued on page 242.) 
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The Mystery of the Universe. 


JOHN TYNDALL 


COMPARE the mind of man to a musical 
instrament with a certain range of 


§ notes, beyond which in both directions 
* exists infinite silence. The phenomena of matter 
and force come within oar intellectual range; but 
behind and above and around us the real mystery 
of the universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we 
are concerned, is Incapable of solution. 3 3 3 


This is the strongly favorable time to advertise to the 
retail coal men what you have that they could use during 
* the coming winter. The convention season is at hand and 
thousands of retail coal merchants make use of their vaca- 
tion to inquire about prices and make contracts for coal for 
the coming winter. The columns of Fuen are read by a 
great army of them. and if your card is not in its column, 
naturally they wonder why it is not there. The operator 
or the jobber who makes his name best known will, other 
things being equal, get the orders when a decision is 
reached. Get in line, or get out. The prosperity proces- 
sion is on the march. 


USEFUL AND VALUABLE ARTICLES. 


There is some mighty good stuff in this issue of FuEL, 
as there has been in all the recent issues. Four articles in 
this issue, if carefully read, will return to any coal operator 
more value than the price of many years’ subscriptions. 
Read Mine Inspector John Verner’s article on the action 
of mine air in explosions, and if you can criticise any of his 
conclusions, we shall be glad to print what you think about 
it. The three papers read at the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association are the work of many men 
who have had wide opportunities for observation, each be- 
ing prepared by three men after correspondence with many 
others on points concerned. Three great problems that 
confront the production of coal are elaborately treated in 
them. There are other valuable papers read at this meet- 
ing which Fue will use in later issues. 


THE BETTER PRODUCTION OF COAL. 


The present tendency is manifested in the meeting in 
Chicago the past week of an association of railway fuel 
agents from all sections of the country, and in the discus- 
sion by them of the best manner in which they may perform 
their duties in looking after the fuel supplies of the great 
railroad systems. The growing scarcity of coal, though not 
yet keenly accentuated, is realized by all who come into 
actual contact with the industry, and the problem is being 
considered of getting the most possible out of the fuel 
bought, The one thing that most keenly appeals to the 
wide-awake coal producer to-day is how to prepare his coal 
so as to give it the most effectiveness when used for motive 
power, light or heat. And to do this well is the problem 
that the coal operator, where he has not already prepared 
for it, must consider. 

The noticeable thing ahout the coal industry is that it 
is growing bigger and bigger all the time, and that com- 
petition is more keen in prices and in preparation than ever 
before. The appliances for mining coal that were consid- 
ered entirely sufficient a few years ago are felt to be totally 
inadequate today, and equipment that was very recently 
ample has grown in many cases inefficient when the higher 
character of the product is a necessity. The operators are 
realizing this, and very many are planning to make great 
improvements with the coming of better times and the cer- 
tain revival of industrial activity. The best judges, those 
best qualified to speak, are unanimous in declaring that a 
period of unexampled prosperity is at hand. Its revivify- 
ing influence is already felt, and the full tide is now rising. 

When the prosperity is on us with its full force it will 
not be the best time for buying new and improved ma- 
chinery to enter at once into the active competition for 
business. The makers of mining machinery will then have 
orders ahead, perhaps, and delay, peculiarly costly at_such 
times will of necessity result. The coal operators are pre- 
paring, ‘and the manufacturers who wish a share of the 
business are letting the coal operators know that they can 
do their part in supplying them. But there are manufac- 
turers looking for business, however, who have not taken 
care to place their cards where they will be read with most 
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interest—in Fue, the paper devoted to the interests of 
the coal operators in particular and read by them more 
closely than any other journal in the trade. 

Fuet has passed almost to the end of its sixth year, 
and every year it has been read by an increased number of 
people. Today it stands higher in the opinions of its read- 
ers than ever before, and weekly prints the best there is. 
The makers of mine machinery and the merchants who deal 
in mine supplies of all descriptions may well stick a pin 
here in deciding where they will advertise, for the way to 
reach the coal operator is through Fukv’s columns, because 
it goes to the coal operators. If you want to sell to the 
coal operators, what profit to advertise in papers that go 
somewhere else? Advertise directly to the man you are 
after, and you will get him. 


There are people who are boasting in a way that’s just 
like roasting, and they’re coming in your office every day; 
just to hear them tell the story there’ll be no one else in 
glory but themselves—there are no others on the way. If 
you don't discount their statements, make some rather large 
abatements, and they get a chance to grabble up your cash; 
the new buyers you expected will be somewhat disaffected, 
and your hopes will meet a sure and final smash. There 
is much good advertising, but right here we are advising 
that the stuff you see in Fue is the best; for the Illinois 
operator is the man you want to play to if you've anything 
in which he might invest. They all read this Fuet paper, 
and they rarely cut a caper with the firm that never has its 
name in print; if you want to sell them something, don’t 
stand wishing like a dumb thing—but get wise and find 
out how to take a hint. There is nothing sad or solemn in 
this editorial column—we just try to clarify the situation; 
with that new machine just try it—we feel sure the folks 
will buy it, and we'll send you full details on application. 


Good growing weather like we have been having means 
prosperity for the farmer, plenty of spending money, more 
goods manufactured and sold, and more coal to be burned. 
Speed up. It’s your move. 


The Patterson Contracting Company of Pittsburg en- 
gaged in sinking two shafts at the $1,000,000 Filbert plant 
of the H, C. Frick Coke Company, succeeded in reaching 
the coal at a depth of 600 feet in shaft No. 1. This shaft 
will be ready to operate in July. Shaft No. 2 will not be 
down to the coal before the middle of August. 


Notices have been posted calling the employes of the 
Peerless mine of the Card & Prosser Coal Co., to work, at 
Washingtonville, ©. This mine stopped work in January 
when the company refused to pay for special men for the 
firing of shots. The company has agreed to put on shot 
firers. 


Local coal men who were interested with John S. Jones 
of Ohio and Illinois in his suit against George J. Gould, 
Joseph Ramsey and William E, Guy to recover $460,000 
and interest claimed by reason of purchases of coal lands 
in Perry county, O., for the defendants, who then were 
managers of the Little Kanawha, have received word that 
the supreme court of New York had decided against Mr. 
Jones and his associates. The suit was started in 1906, and 
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in one court Mr. Jones secured a verdict. Mr. Jones and 
his associates purchased thousands of acres of coal lands in 
Perry county, expending about $450,000, and then on the 
collapse of the syndicate, the lands were left on their hands. 
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J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Pa., has closed the pur- 
chase of the 4,000 acres of coal of the Dola Coal and Coke 
Company on the Short Line railroad, near Dola, W. Va., 


for $600,000. 


Sheffield Coal and Iron Company has filed with the pro- 
bate judge of Franklin county, Alabama, a mortgage in 
favor of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York for 
$750,000 for record in the mortgage book of Franklin 
county. 


The Pittsburg Terminal Railroad and Coal Company 
has begun work on opening mines, and with the arrival 
of the new freight cars, which are being received now at 
the rate of about 25 daily by the Wabash-Pittsburg Ter- 
minal Railway, it is expected that shipments will begin 
shortly. . 


The Mammoth Vein Coal Company, operating two 
large mines at Fort Smith, Ark., has brought suit against 
the Midland Valley Railroad Company to recover $447,- 
363.29, alleged to be the amount of loss to the plaintiff 
company through a failure of the defendants to furnish 
cars for interstate shipment of coal. — 


Real estate agents, said to represent the New York 
Central interests, have secured options on a strip of prop- 
erty south of Indiana, Pa., which, it is said, will be used 
in giving the Pittsburg & Lake Erie an entrance to the coal 
fields of that section. The property on which options have 
just been secured adjoins the property owned by Colonel 
J. M. Shoonmaker, vice-president of the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie, and other New York Central officials. 


Preparations are being made by the Arkansas Anthra- 
cite Coal Company to develop its coal lands in Logan 
county, Ark., comprising about 16,000 acres. A railroad 
is now being built for the company to a connection with 
the Arkansas Central at Paris. and a new town, to be 
known as Scranton, which is being established in the heart 
of the coal field. The town is being promoted upon strictly 
modern plans. Nothing but brick, stone or cement build- 
ings will be permitted in the business district. 


A report that appears to have a substantial basis has it 
that within the next few weeks the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company will send a force of engineers to the 
Bens Creek valley to make the preliminary survey of a 
new railroad that will be constructed in the next two or 
three years to tap the coal fields of the Merchants Coal 
Company, a portion of which has been purchased from the 
Kennerly Coal Company. 


The Alabama Coal Operators’ Association elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: G. B. McCormack, 
president ; John W’. Sibley, vice-president, and Capt. J. W. 
Allen, secretary and treasurer. All routine business was 
transacted at the meeting. 


The coal tide-water shipments from West Virginia dur- 
ing April aggregated 1,549,755 tons, as compared with 
1,440,805 tons for April, 1908. The tonnage for April, 
1909, does not include 75.924 tons shipped by the Western 
Maryland Railroad over its Port Covington pier at Balti- 
more, 
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CHICAGO DEMURRAGE RULES NOT SO BAD 


That Chicago is really pretty well off, thank you, in 
the matter of demurrage rules, was the gist of a report 
made by J. D. Sallmon to the members of the Chicago 
Coal Dealers’ Association, whom he represented at the 
recent hearing in Washington for the formulation of ¢e- 
murrage rules to be uniform, as far as possible. for all 
sections. In beginning his report Mr. Sallmon said that 
all were doubtless familiar with the fact that the meeting 
had been held and that he and C. M. Moderwell had rep- 
resented the association at the hearings. There were dele- 
gates from many of the state railway commissions and one 
from the interstate commission, and about 300 or 400 pres- 
ent altogether, more than the room would hold. The great 
fight of the railroads was to have the free time cut down, 
they claiming that the only reason free time of four days 
in the East and three days in the West was given was to 
offset any delay that might have occurred in the transporta- 
tion of the coal. They wanted to cut down the time to not 
more than 48 hours altogether, and in some states even now 
only 24 hours is allowed, and no notice given of arrival of 
cars—this particularly in the Pittsburg district. 

The shippers had many meetings in Washington, but 
could not get together. Michigan has the equivalent of 
five days’ free time, the most liberal of any state, this being 
because of water competition. If the railroads made hard 
rules the shippers shipped by water, an easy thing in Mich- 
igan. In the East various plans were in operation, but 
none of them could be agreed on. He personally fought 
for an average plan and thought he had some influence. 
Interstate Commissioiner Lane was not favorable to any 
average plan and could not see it, but he believed an aver- 
age plan of some sort would go into the rules formulated 
by the committee. The association had until the 15th of 
July to file a brief in relation to the rules desired. The 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association was preparing a brief 
to file. 

The railroads did not object to the average plan, as Mr. 
Lane asked for objections and not a single railroad repre- 
sentative objected. Under the average plan in the East in 
one instance there was a single man who handled the plan 
for the shippers of four states. This plan favors the rail- 
roads as well as the shippers. Mr. Lane did not believe 
in allowing more free time on a large car than on a small 
one, the tendency being to increase the size of all cars now 
being builded; in some parts distinction was impossible, 
and whatever rules were adopted must conform to local 
conditions. In the Pittsburg district the free time was 
‘limited to 24 hours and except where shippers did their 
own switching, and they sometimes unloaded within five 
hours. These regulations could not be made to apply to 
Chicago with justice. This average plan allowed a credit 
on future cars for all time saved by the shipper in unload- 
ing within his specified time, but the holding of any car 
under such a credit for an unreasonable time was not al- 
lowed. In Michigan the limit was seven days on any car, 
Settlements were made monthly, so that credits were not 
carried over into the next month. Each road’s cars must 
be handled separately, as credits of time on one road's cars 
would not apply to demurrage on the cars of some other 
road. If they could have the optional average plan in Chi- 
cago on the present basis he did not think five per cent of 
the demurrage paid at present would be paid by the coal 
dealers. ; 

Thomas N. Mordue said his company had handled 4,200 


cars at the docks on the average plan and did not have to 
pay a single dollar in demurrage. 

Mr. Sallmon said the average plan was not a good one 
for the shippers of coal. Detroit was an instance of this, 
as the coal market there was always demoralized and 
jobbers never ordered coal from producers, but ordered 
everything in Detroit. He used to think Mr. Sanford a 
demurrage sharp, but now he thought him a gentleman. 
Some of the men in similar positions in the East ought to 
be put in the penitentiary for their manner of enforcing 
demurrage rules, their only idea being to get the dollar. 
The advantages of the Chicago rules were very many; they 
were treated better than in most other places, but there 
was discrimination in favor of the public team tracks. 

After very full discussion it was voted on motion of 
Mr. Mordue that the asociation file a brief before July 15 
and that it be placed on file also in Commissioner Hal- 
lock’s office for examination by any members who might 
wish to make suggestions. 

Collections of $907.62 since the last report were made. 

There was some talk of the improvement in matters of 
weight brought about by the establishment of the weight 
inspection system on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois rail- 
road, and in discussing variations in mine weight and des- 
tination weight on coal from southern Illinois Mr. Sallmon 
said it would save the members of the association one 
hundred thousand dollars a year to have a man in that field 
who should weight every car before shipment and then 
see that it was again weighed on arrival at 37th street in 
Chicago. This matter was referred to the trustees for con- 
sideration and action. The opinion prevailed that mine 
weights were carelessly ascertained. 

There were several little talks, and the mecting ad- 
journed. Despite the uncomfortable weather the attend- 
ence was good. 


GOULD COAL MINES IN OPERATION. 


All the coal mines along the West Side Belt Railroad, 
which belong to the Gould interests and which were for- 
merly operated by the Pittsburg Coal Co., have been placed 
in operation under the management of the Pittsburg Ter- 
minal Railroad & Coal Company. The mines have been 
idle for some weeks, during which time new machinery 
for loading cars has been installed, and other improvements 
to facilitate the handling of coal over the Wabash lines 
were made. B. F. Bush, receiver of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad, is president of the Pittsburg Terminal! Rail- 
road & Coal Company, and W. W. Keefer, formerly gen- 
eral manager of mines of the Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal & Coke Company, is vice-president and general 
manager in charge of operation. The 500 steel hopper 
cars ordered some time ago by the Wabash-Pittsburg Ter- 
minal Railroad are being delivered at the rate of 25 a day 
by the Standard Steel Car Company, and a large number of 
them have been placed in seryice to handle the output of 
the West Side Belt mine. 


A license to do business in Virginia has been issued to 
the Big Vein Pocahontas Coal Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of West Virginia, a written power 
of attorney having been filed with the commission appoint- 
ing John E. Ambrose, of Pocahontas. Va., statutory agent. 
Maximum capital authorized by charter, $300,000, Ob- 
jects: Coal mining business. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RETAIL COAL DEALERS 


Northwestern Association Absorbs the lowa and Nebraska and Has Now 3,000 Members, Ending a 


Five Year’s Campaign 


Michigan and Indiana Dealers Back From Their 


Outing—Illinois and Wisconsin Meets This Week. 


The eleventh and last annual meeting of the lowa and 
Nebraska Retail Coal Dealers’ Association was held at Des 
Moines this month. The coal trade journals as usual had 
no notice that the meeting was to be held until they saw it 
in the Des Moines dailies. Delegates came in so slowly 
that the morning meeting was dispensed with and the first 
session held in the afternoon. In his annual address Presi- 
dent George Gregory urged the association members to 
use their efforts with the state railroad commission against 
approving the suggestions of the railroads concerning 
changes in the demurrage laws, and that they prepare for 
themselves such changes as the commission be asked to 
make. Three points in the present rules are objected to by 
the coal dealers. “The most flagrant discrimination in fa- 
vor of the railroads is the fact that the shippers’ side of the 
question ts not considered at all,” he said. “The rules, 
having been drawn by the railroads, consider only the rail- 
roa‘ls’ side of the question. 

“According to the present standards, no more time is 
allowed for unloading a large car than is allowed for un- 
loading a small one. In each case, the receiver is allowed 
48 hours in which to release the car, after which he is 
charged $1 per day for the use of the car. The irregularity 
of shipments, the third complaint, often compels the coal 
dealers to handle three cars in one day, and they are al- 
lowed no more time to unloading three cars received on 
the same day than they are to unload one.” 

An address by Senator C. H. Van Law of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, was aimed at the growing trusts, which he 
declared a menace to the country. He said that the central- 
ization of wealth and commercial power is the greatest 
menace to commercial advancement. He declared that it is 
bringing about the enslavement of the American people and 
dominataes the minds of those who might rise in the com- 
mercial world were it not for the thought that their efforts 
would be thwarted by this centralized power in the event 
that they attempted to rise above the mediocre plane of a 
dispenser of the products of centralized wealth. He de- 
clared it to be the work of commercial and labor organiza- 
tions, according to the senator, to rid the country of the 
evil effects of trusts and monopolies. This they can «lo by 
banding themselves closely together and having as their 
sole aim the enactment of legislation that will weaken the 
power of the concerns which control the output, fix the 
prices on various commodities and by underhand methods 
seek to eliminate all competition. 


W. C. Strock urged the importance of cooperation 
among the retailers, the elimination of petty jealousies and 
the cultivation of a fraternal spirit. 

On the second day, through the adoption of the report 
of the committee on resolutions, the Iowa and Nebraska 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association voted to disband their or- 
ganization and unite for the furtherance of their ends with 
the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

The invitation to join that association was extended 
through the secretary, A. B. Reeves, and his invitation was 
accepted by a vote of the association. The campaign in 
favor of consolidation had been waged for five years. The 
Northwestern Association is composed of dealers in the 
states of North and South Dakota and Minnesota. It has 
a membership of 2,300 coal dealers in those states. The 


Northwestern Association agrees to assume the $1,800 in- 
debtedness of the Iowa and Nebraska Association and to 
do its utmost to work for the interest of its members. 
Through the consolidation, the Northwestern Association 
is given a membership in excess of 3,000. 

Lack of interest in the association by the coal dealers in 
Iowa and Nebraska and the fact that they were willing to 
contribute only their annual dues to promote the work, is 
given as the reason for the consolidation of the two asso- 
ciations. In his report to the association, Secretary H, L. 
Laird of Marshalltown stated that a majority of the work 
done last year was at the expense of the officers of the 
association. He also stated that the members gave no more 
freely of their time than they did of their money. 

It developed in the report of the committee appointed 
at the last meeting to investigate the cost of handling coal, 
that in almost every instance a carload of coal received 
from a mine or a wholesale dealer ranges from 300 to 1,000 
pounds short of the supposed rate. While the dealers make 
no accusations, they consider it strange that the discrep- 
ancies are never in favor of the retai] dealers. 

While its consolidation with the Northwestern Associa- 
tion becomes effective immediately, the officers of the Iowa 
and Nebraska Association will retain their offices until next 
January, when the annual meeting of the former associa- 
tion will be held. 

The officers of the association for the last year were: 
George Gregory of Marshalltown, president; H. T. Folsom 
of Lincoln, Neb., vice-president; and H. L. Laird of Mar- 
shalltown, secretary. 


MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
ASSOCIATIONS LAKE TRIP 


The roster of the Michigan and Indiana Retail Coal 
Association, as shown by the report of Secretary Harris in 
1908, totaled 1,018 members accounted in good standing ; 
in 190g to this number has been added 62 new names, and 
54 names have disappeared, leaving the present total 1,026. 

The most important association gathering during the 
year was at Fort Wayne, Ind., January 19 and 20, the reg- 
ular mid-winter meeting of the executive board, in combi- 
nation with a general meeting to which all of the members 
in both states were called. 

The matter of irregular shipments was an unusual an- 
noyance and many members were seriously inconvenienced 
in consequence. A very considerable number of irregu- 
\arities were directly traceable to the effect of the hard 
times and the unpropitious weather conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire coal-selling season, the lack 
of demands causing accumulations at producing points, 
which in turn caused shippers to yield to temptations of- 
fered by consumers trying to affect a saving at the expense 
of their home dealers. Grange and gleaner societies were 
active, and there were others. As a rule, however, matters 
wherein the interest of members were involved yielded to 
the needs of the occasion and the trouble was eliminated. 

A hard-times year is the most trying season an associa- 
tion can have. It is in such years that the need of the as- 
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sociation is most apparent, yet during such years the sup- 
port furnished is noticeably lessened; members delay the 
payment of dues, and an accumulation of such debts ham- 
pers the usefulness of the organization and cripples it by 
a lack of funds. Negligence on this score on the part of 
any member means so far as he is concerned, an abandon- 
ment of purpose, for which the association stands, and the 
accumulated good results which have attended during the 
entire life of the organization. 

Each of us knows the value of a strong organization, 
says the secretary, and it should be the aim of every mem- 
ber to take it upon himself to ascertain what the status of 
his immediate section is as regards the membership of the 
association; to use his best efforts for the upbuilding of 
the association by procuring the enlistment of all non-mem- 
bers possible and to furnish the secretary with the hames 
of all such dealers, combining therewith a statement re- 
garding the eligibility of each, and such information as 
will aid in an effort to interest them in the work of the 
association. An occasional report from each.member, de- 
tailing conditions and matters of interest in combination 
with suggestions applicable, would be of the greatest value 
and assistance to your secretary; should a change of firm 
occur or a new dealer engage in the business it should be 
reported at once; it were better that ten reports of the 
same item be received than to have it missed by all. 

The secretary's cash account shows that on June 1, 1908, 
the balance on hand was $1,408.61; the year's collections 
were $3,245; making a total of $4,653.61. The disburse- 
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ments were $4,008.15, leaving a balance on hand June 17, 
1909, of $645.46. ; 

These were the vital points in the annual report of the 
secretary, R. E, Harris, to the Michigan and Indiana Retail 
Coal Association, which held its annual meeting in connec- 
tion with a lake steamer trip and transacted the year’s 
business. The outing was a great success in every way, and 
the meeting a gratifying one. 

Fred A. Hobbs, former president of the association, 
read a paper on “Leakage in Business” in which he points 
ont the little things that must be watched by the dealer if 
he hopes to succeed in the coal business. Bad debts, un- 
necessary expense and trying to handle too much coal for 
the size of the business were treated clearly, and the sug- 
gestions for the best methods of guarding against these 
evils made the paper a valuable one. The propensity to 
cut prices came, he argued, largely from the dealer trying 
to handle more coal than he could handle properly, the sur- 
plus found on hand inducing the reduction of the price in 
the hope of getting the coal out of the yard. A commun- 
ity could only use a given amount of coat and the amount 
was affected only by weather conditions, becatise people 
did not lay in more coal than they needed; even when the 
price was low. As to bad debts the time for precaution 
was before selling the coal. The accumulation of unpaid 
accounts made up the most undesirable form of assets which 
the coal dealer could have. 

D. L. Tuttle, of Buffalo, New York, furnished a paper 

(Continued on page 253.) 


CONSOLIDATED COAL COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES 


One of the interesting places to coal men visiting St. 
Louis is the new office suite of the Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany of St. Louis, which the company formally occupied a 


W. L. Schmick, Vice President and General Manager. 


Tuet has heretofore had mention of these 
new’ and clegant offices, and on this page and the next 


few weeks ago. 


presents photographic views of the same. The vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, W. L. Schmick, 
‘s a figure well known in the coal industry of the West, and 
a portrait of that gentleman and of the office he uses in 


Vice President and General Manager's Office. 


his daily work are given on this page. The views on the 
next page show the offices of other departments, and the 
office of the Western Coal and Mining Company, general 
sales agent. This is an allied company. These offices in 
the Syndicate Trust Building are well worth a visit from 
any coal men who may be in St, Louis. 
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General Sales Agent 


Western Coa! and Mining Co. 


General Office Work Room. 


Treasurer. 


Auditor. 
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Purchasing Agent and Superintendent of Stores. 
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(Continued from page 235.) 


They overcome many of the perplexities of incompetent, in- 
different or dishonest help. 

The coal operator is interested in weight accuracy be- 
cause he can scarcely afford to «leliver more coal to his 
customers than he actually sells, nor can he hope to satisfy 
them with less. The carrier is equally interested because its 
published tariff rates are based upon actual weights; the 
carrier is also a large consumer of coal, 

The consumer's interest is obyious. It will pay to sat- 
isfy him that the work is being done with approved care and 
accuracy. 

Motion Weighing on Scales Equipped with Automatic 


Attachment or by Hand. 


Motion weighing on scales equipped with automatic at- 
tachment or by hand does not inspire confidence. The ad- 
herents to this plan count on the saving of time at the 
scale, and there is a slight saving of time. The owners 
of the automatic weighing device advocate weighing at 
the rate of two cars over-the-scale per minute. Cars can 
he weighed by hand, standing and uncoupled, on 46 or 
50-foot scales at the rate of one car per minute, and where 
the weighing crew is experienced such service can be per- 
formed at the rate of one every 40 or 50 seconds. We have 
record of two cars per minute in drags of 5 to 10 cars. 

The advocates of motion weighing have an abiding hope 
that reasonable accuracy can be attained by that method, 
provided all details are watched with the necessary vigi- 
lance, much depending upon the character of the weigh- 
master. But, whether weighing moving cars by hand or 
on scales equipped with automatic spring attachments, the 
weighmaster is required to enter quickly a lot of informa- 
tion upon the tape or his weight sheets; he is bound to feel 
that the number of “bobbles” or “bust weights” that he 
allows to pass over his scale furnish his employers with 
the measure of his personal skill, and there are times when 
he will feel that the tenure of his job is at stake. The 
average difference in time consumed at the scale, weighing 
cars, moving and coupled, versus weighing them standing 
and uncoupled, will not exceed 20 or 30 seconds per car. 
The cost of switch engine and weighing crew will not ex- 
ceed 5 cents per minute. Question: Isn’t it worth 2% 
cents per car, or even 5 cents, to get a weight record of 
undoubted accuracy and thereby avoid the trail of comphi- 
cations otherwise resulting? Dissatisfied consignees, 
burdensome state regulations and supervision of a service 
which when properly performed in the first place will avoid 
misunderstandings and many harsh feelings between op- 
erator, carrier and consumer. If data could be obtained 
where careless weighing prevails we are sure that the aver- 
age cost to the carriers of weight claim investigations would 
alone approximate 5 cents per car on the entire volume 
handled. Where one switch engine serves ten or twelve 
coal mines, the individual drags will average from 10 to 30 
cars, the careful weighing of which should occupy as many 
minutes. The service can be done by motion weighing in 
a less time, but it is better to do it in a way, insuring the 
confidence of all concerned? i 


Cleaning and Preparing Equipment for Coal Loading. 

Too much attention cannot be given to cleaning and 
Preparing equipment for coal loading. All favor thorough 
Inspection of the inside of cars before same are placed for 
loading, so that it may be known that they are in good re- 
pair, free of leaky condition or refuse of any kind. The 
preponderance of sentiment favors this work being done in 
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the railroad yards where cars are assembled in large num- 
bers for distribution to the mines, although in exceptional 
cases such repairs and inspection cannot receive attention 
until the cars reach the mines. No mine operator or super- 
intendent can justify the loading of any car that will leak 
when moved. 
Damage to Freight Equipment by Box Car Loading, 
Care should be taken by mine operators to avoid damage 
to railway freight equipment by box car loaders. All are 
agreed that such damage can be entirely avoided if the 
proper care is exercised. The damage most frequently 
occurs to the door posts, roofs and ends of the cars. Close 
supervision and reasonable penalties upon those who are 
negligent or responsible are recommended and wherever 
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applied the evil is quickly abated. The matter should re- 
ceive attention because cars so damaged are often made 
empty at points where other bulk freight is reloaded in 
them, and the new consignor is apt to overlook the defect. 
A member has written our committee on this subject as 
follows: 


“Where a conveyor type of box car loader is used there 
is always some danger of damage of equipment. This is 
more apparent in cars of large capacity, and consequently 
long length, where it is necessary to run the loader at high 
speed to get the coal back to the ends. In loaders of the 
Ottumwa type, damage will result to the roof of the car 
if it be of low height and the mines try to load the car too 
full. The remedy is plain in either case cited. No car 
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should be loaded with more coal than can be placed in it 
without injury to the car.” 
Minimum and Maximum Loading of Freight Cars 

All views are in accord that no car should be heaped 
to such extent as to render appreciable the loss of coal from 
the car in transit. Careful attention by mine superintend- 
ents to the proper stowage or trimming of the loads in 
open cars is urgently recommended. In the effort to get 
full loading of box and stock car equipment by means of 
box car loaders, such operation should be watched and 
limited in a way to get proper loading and at the same 
time avoid damage to equipment. 

It is no hardship upon the mines to load open cars full, 
but not exceeding 110 per cent of the marked capacity. 
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Nearly all of the coal tariffs now specify that if a car is 
loaded full, the actual weight will govern in assessment of 
freight charges, even though less than the marked capacity. 


Importance of Accuracy in the Tare Weights Marked 
on Freight Cars. 


As a matter of course, care must be taken to have re- 
liable weights marked on freight cars, and where there is 
any doubt on that score the cars should be light weighed, 
and if necessary, re-marked en route for loading. -\ll rail- 
way freight equipment should be light weighed and the tare 
weights re-marked at least twice a year or oftener to insure 
correction of any errors developing therein. Errors in the 
marked tares may occur in several ways: The material 
in wooden freight equipment may shrink or absorb weight. 
The prevailing tendency is to shrink. Repairs, retimbering, 
exchange of trucks or other parts. are productive of 
changes in the light weights, and sometimes errors are 
made by ‘weighing or re-stenciling employes. 


It is urged that every member of this association bring 
to bear all of the influence possible to insure proper atten- 
tion to the revision of the tare weights marked on railway 
freight equipment. 

One of the large western roads expects soon to have 
installed on its equipment a device that will make it pos- 
sible for the weighmaster to revise the tare weights while 
the cars are on the scale, without appreciable detention to 
the switching crew. 


Legitimate Shrinkage allowable on Car Lots. 


Much may be said upon this subject; sufficient to state 
that on coal shipped from dry mines, the actual inherent 
shrinkage of weight in transit is nominal. 

There is bound to be some loss of weight between point 
of shipment and final destination arising from evaporation 
of any moisture which the coal may contain or from un- 
avoidable waste, imperceptible loss. All concerned should 
bend every effort toward the elimination, as far as prac- 
ticable, of differences between point of origin and destina- 
tion weights. 


As a matter of course, coal from a wet mine will show 
a somewhat greater shrinkage in transit than that which 
comes from dry mines, provided, the weighing at the mines 
is performed immediately after the loading is finished. 


Washed coal is in a class by itself. If loaded while 
dripping wet and weighed immediately after the car finishes 
loading, the shrinkage will be immensely greater than in 
the case of washed coal that has been in the bins of the 
washery until drained, or that is not weighed until ten or 
twelve hours after the loading is completed. 

As stated above an extended test is now being made to 
determine how the weights on washed coal should be de- 
termined for invoice and freight charges. 

It would be wrong to pass over the subject of shrink- 
age without alluding to certain circumstances that have 
contributed largely to the prevailing confusion, to-wit: 

Defective scales. 

Faulty weighing, either at point of shipment, in transit, 
or at destination, 

Defects in marked tares, 

Failure to properly inspect and prepare cars for loading 
So as to prevent avoidable leakage in transit. 

Pilferage, before the cars leave the mines, in transit. 
or after the cars are delivered to consignee at point of 
unloading. 

Waste between car and wagon scales or failure to emptv 
the car clean where wagon scale weights at destination 
are matched against mine or in transit track scale weights. 

Weather effect, rain, snow, sleet, etc. 


Consignees’ Wagon Scale Weights. 


This paper has already dealt with the initial weighing 
at mines or primary weighing stations. The consignee, too 
often, is misled by errors in weighing, defective scales or 
confusion of his own weights. His weighing Is usually 
done upon wagon scales located at some distance from the 
car's side. Owners of wagon scales often neglect them, 
primarily because of the trouble and expense in securing 
regular inspection and the services of a competent scale 
expert. Such scales are usually exposed to the weather, 
and if neglected the depreciation is rapid. Very few of 
them are equipped with type registering beams, and to add 
to the likelihood of error or confusion, many coal dealers 
shape their loads and weighings to correspond with the 
orders on hand, adding to, or reducing, the weight of each 
load as taken from the car while the wagon is on the scale, 
thus making a continuous haul from the car to the cus- 
tomer ; instances are of record where an occasional wagon 
load has inadvertently reached the customer without being 
sent to the wagon scale; now and then, the coal is first 
unloaded from car to bin, and is thence taken to the wagon 
scale. The consignee frequently occupies from two to four 
days in unloading a car, no protection being provided by 
him for the property during the night. The tare weight of 
the wagon is too often a doubtful factor; also the location 
of the driver, whether on or off the wagon when weighed 
light or loaded. : 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to see that 
large differences between origin and destination weights 
are likely to arise under the circumstances just recited. 


Inspection and Preparation of Cars for Loading. 


Coal operators can almost entirely eliminate the waste 
of coal account leakage by systematic inspection of all cars 
just before loading to see that all of the drops of hopper, 
drop-side, or drop-bottom cars, are amply secured and that 
no Reve or crevices admitting of leakage are left unpro- 
tected. 


Pilferage at Mines, in Transit, or at Destination. 


Pilferage is a broad and much cussed and discussed fea- 
ture of the service. If neglected, it will fourish; it, abate- 
ment can be secured by proper activity on the part of all 
concerned ; namely, operator, carrier and consignee. Pro- 
tection should begin with the coal operator immediately 
after the loading is finished and should not end until the 
coal is safely stowed in consignee’s bins. It is the impres- 
sion of some of our correspondents that the miners have 
the right of getting their coal without cost to them and 
the consensus of those directly interested, in various coat 
districts, seems to be in favor of their getting such coal 
without cost. But the practice is bound to result in dis- 
creditable conditions and annoyances, unless properly regu- 
lated. It does not seem improper to recommend that coal 
companies make the best and safest disposition of it, and 
that a fair and equitable thing for all concerned would 
be to undertake to furnish the mines with the coal that 
they actually need, so there will be no necessity for any 
pilferage from the cars at the loading point, or suspicion 
thereof. The railroads should also make it clear to their 
train and station employes that the coal for cabooses, switch 
shanties and work trains must be obtained from the com- 
pany cars, and under no circumstances from commercial 
loads. Excepting, of course, where in emergency actual 
confiscation becomes necessary, in which case the rules 
governing afford full protection to the owners, and all 
concerned, suitable notation being made on the way-bill 

It would seem that the carrier fulfills its duty when all 
train and station employes are placed under positive in- 
structions by buHetin and otherwise to afford all possible 
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protection to coal and other property transported in open 
cars while in the custody of the railroad company. The 
influence of coal operators and coal dealers should be com- 
bined with that of the carriers toward the rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws respecting pilferage. 

The coal dealers should co-operate with each other and 
with the carriers and invoke the aid of the local authorities 
to secure. proper punishment of the culprits. 

The consignee should afford proper protection for the 
property during process of unloading and expedite that 
work as much as possible. 

Weather Effect, Rain, Snow, Sleet, Etc. 


There are many false impressions regarding the weather 
effect (rain, snow, sleet, etc.) upon loaded freight cars. It 
is well to bear in mind that if a full inch of rain should fall 
upon and be retained by the exposed surface of a 36-ft. car, 
the weight would be increased less than 1,600 Ibs. Drain- 
age usually commences very soon after the rain begins and 
the evaporation is quite rapid. With few exceptions, the 
average precipitation is slight in the coal districts concern- 
ing which the committee has data. The average rainfall in 


the Missouri and Mississippi River valleys will not exceed’ 


36 inches per year, or .oo1 of 1 inch per day. The heavy 
rainfalls are of limited duration, and as stated the drainage 
from the cars is rapid and the immediate effect is not great. 


Testing Track Scales. 


The most suitable device for testing railroad track scales 
is a testing car built entirely of iron and mounted upon four 
wheels with short wheel base, its sealed weight being de- 
termined by master scale. The car is reweighed in and out 
and resealed upon each recurring trip. Scale manufactur- 
ers, F. O. Becker, Superintendent of the Western Railway 
Weighing Association, and a number of the leading rail- 
roads strongly favor the use of such cars. Their weight is 
sufficient to develop any slight inaccuracy in any part of 
the scales under test and they are especially advantageous 
because the scale inspector can move them on or off the 
scale without the aid of a switch engine. The efficiency of 
such cars is incomparably greater than the numerous fifty- 
pound test weights which would otherwise be used to obtain 
a like test. A cut of such car is shown on page 14. 
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Testing Cars Used by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System to Test and Adjust Its Railroad Track Scales. 


This 
may be increased to 40,000 pounds if desired. Its perform- 
ance on ten successive trips will prove interesting. On 
each of said trips, the car covered a mileage, ranging from 


The sealed weight of this car is 29,800 pounds. 
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200 to more than 5,000 miles, between weighings. The dif- 
ferences between the car’s sealed weights on the car out- 
bound and its weight returning to the master scale are as 
follows: 


Gains in weight per trip. Losses in weight per trip. 


2 lbs. 6 oz. PDS ers) Oz 
4 ec 10 “ 3 “ 3 “ 
3 “ 10 sé 8 “ 6 “ 
Io ee 10 ity i “ Ty “a 
5 a 4 ae 
9 a 9 of 
Total. ..21 lbs. 4 oz. Total..36 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Average discrepancy, § Ibs. Average discrepancy, 6 lbs. 
5 02. 1% oz. 
' 53% 
or an average fault per trip of 5 Ibs. 1214 oz., or - 
29,800 
19 
100,000 


By CoMMITTEE, 
F. C. Magcty, Chairman. 
Cuas, S. Kerru. 
W. J. JENKINS. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S BRIQUETTING TESTS, 


Investigations undertaken to show the possibility of 
making satisfactory commercial briquets from low-grade 
or waste coals, begun at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in 1904 by the United States Geological Survey, continued 
in 1907 and 1908 at Norfolk, Va. Two briquetting ma- 
chines were installed at the Norfolk plant—one of English 
and one of American make. The briquets made at this 
plant were tested on locomotives of several railways enter- 
ing Norfolk and on the United States torpedo boat Biddle, 
in comparison with the run-of-mine coal used in making 
them, as described in Bulletin 363 of the Geological Survey ; 
a detailed account of the manufacture of the briquets is 
now published in Bulletin 385 by C. L. Wright, who had 
charge of the plant in 1908. His report includes notes on 
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the binders used, illustrated description of the equipment, 
details of the physical properties and chemical composition 
of the briquets made from 16 different coals, and a partial 
bibliography of recent literature on briquetting. 
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STANDARD TYPES OF COALING STATIONS 


At the present time, when the general managers of all 
railroads are confronted with the problem of effecting a 
reduction of operating expenses offsetting the reduction of 
rates incident to the demand of the public for cheap trans- 
portation, it devolves upon the fuel agent, or those directly 
in charge of fuel handling, to devise methods and plans for 
the most economical handling of same from cars to loco- 
motives. It can readily be seen that when you take into 
consideration that 115,000,000 tons of coal are consumed in 
the United States per year by railroads, a fractional part of 
a cent per ton saved in handling will mean a large increase 
in net revenue. This emphasizes the importance of secur- 
ing properly designed coaling facilities, which in many in- 
-tances will effect a reduction of several cents per ton in 
the cost of handling. 

There are various methods used in coaling locomotives: 

1. Shoveling direct from cars to tender. 

2. Shoveling from car to elevated platform and from 
there to tender, 

3. Shoveling from cars, elevated platform or ground 
storage to half-ton or ton buckets, and elevating to tender 
by hand windlass power. 

4. Shoveling from cars, elevated platform or ground 
storage to half-ton or ton buckets, and elevating to tender 
by use of air, steam or electricity. 

" §. From car or storage direct to tender by use of 
clam shell. 

6. Shoveling from cars to small cars, or buggies, and 
dumping on tender. This necessitates an elevated platform. 

7h Shoveling from cars to chutes. This necessitates an 
incline and elevated tracks. 

By using side or center dump cars and dropping 
coal into elevated bins. This necessitates long incline to 
enable switch engine to place cars over elevated bin, or 
short incline with cable and power to pull up cars. 

g. By using bucket conveyor or inclined belt, deliver- 
ing coal direct to coal chutes from depressed pit, or shovel- 
ing from cars direct to the belt. 

io. By using bucket conveyor or inclined belt and de- 
livering coal into large bins from depressed pit, self-clean- 
ing cars used. 

11. By using buckets of from one to three tons capac- 
ity, filled at bottom of depressed pit and elevated through 
guides to large elevated bins, buckets dumped at top auto- 
matically, this known as the Holman type. 

There are perhaps numerous other devices for coaling 
locomotives that we are not familiar with, and the commit- 
tee assigned to this subject feels that to recommend a 
standard type of coaling plant would be impossible, due 
to the fact that local conditions have to be considered in 
order to select the most economical design to meet the re- 
quirements, A coaling plant that would be economical for 
one location would be an expensive one at another point, 
on account of the difference in the grade and volume of 
coal to be handled. For this reason we do not feel justi- 
fied in recommending any particular type of coaling plant. 
There are several designs of coaling plants which make a 
good showing in the cost of handling coal from cars to 
locomotives when the proper equipment is furnished, and 
the coal can be unloaded economically into the different 
types of receptacles from which it is elevated into the stor- 
age bin. Power plants are installed in preference to shovel- 
ing chutes for several reasons: lack of room to put in long 
incline, demand for greater capacity than the shoveling 
chutes can provide, and for economy of maintenance, The 


mechanical apparatus, if well designed and operated, re- 
quires less maintenance expense than the timber structure, 
which will have to be renewed frequently. Fixed charges 
are an item that should be considered when a new coaling 
plant is built, for it would not be an economical proposition 
to construct a coaling plant where the fixed charges, such 
as interest and depreciation, would more than pay the labor 
charges for handling the coal by hand. For purposes of 
comparison, the cost of handling coal should include inter- 
est on the original investment, depreciation, cost of repairs, 
cost of supplies and labor, In comparing data on a number 
of coaling stations, it is quite noticeable that where a me- 
chanical coaling plant has been installed and the volume of 
coal handled is small, the expense of handling the coal 
through the improved coaling plant equals the expense of 
shoveling the coal direct from cars to locomotives. If the 
volume of coal taken at such a point had been greater, there 
would, no doubt, have been a reduction in the cost per ton 
of coal handled. 

It has been found in some instances where the improved 
mechanical coaling plants have been installed, that it has 
not been economical to use self-clearing equipment for 
supplying these chutes on account of the volume of traffic 
being in the opposite direction from which the coal was 
supplied, and in order to prevent cross-hauling of empty 
cars it was more economical to load company coal into 
covered cars and shovel it out than to use self-clearing 
cars. There are two factors that should be considered in 
connection with the use of box or stock cars when used 
for coal loading. Mechanical loaders at mines, particu- 
larly those of the type having sufficient capacity to take 
care of from 1,000 to 1,500 tons daily, frequently do great 
damage to the ends of cars by throwing the Jumps up 
against same with such force as to actually, in some cases, 
drive the end of the car out. Damage is frequently done 
to doorways when introducing and removing mechanical 
loaders. It is a fact also that due to the smaller average 
capacity of covered cars as compared with regular coal 
equipment, the percentage of tare to load is much higher 
in the case of the covered car, this operating against eco- 
nomical movement in direction of both empty and load. 
There is a further loss incident to the loading of coal in 
covered cars, viz., that due to the fact coal cannot be in- 
spected and cleaned as well as when it is possible to put 
slate pickers and inspectors on top of open cars. This sug- 
gests that the question of equipment is one deserving of 
serious consideration and should be entered into carefully 
by both the fuel department and the superintendent of 
transportation or car service agent. 

As stated+before, local conditions entirely govern the 
type of coaling plant to be operated. Delay to power at 
terminals and at intermediate coaling stations must be 
given consideration. With a congested terminal, or a di- 
vision where there is heavy traffic, it is important to have 
a large storage capacity, necessitating perhaps a more ex- 
pensive plant in order to provide for emergencies such as 
poor switching service in placing coal, supply of coal in 
yards running short due to wrecks, washouts and failure to 
secure prompt movement, and repairs to machinery due to 
breakdowns or renewals. With a large storage capacity it 
is possible to reduce operating expenses by carrying sufh- 
cient cual in storage bins to avoid employing a night coal 
chute crew. <A reduction of 50 per cent in hostler forces 
has been made in numerous instances by being able to de- 
liver the coal to engines promptly and for this reason the 
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location of chutes is a very important matter. They should 
be located so as to coal engines, preferably as they go out, 
enabling the engine tender to go into the house empty. 
In this way flues can be bored to better advantage and 
Tepairs made to tender, coal gates, etc. Storage bins 
should be so constructed as to clean themselves, preventing 
the accumulation of old coal, and avoiding fire from spon- 
taneous combustion. Where these items of economy have 
been taken into consideration, the extra expense incurred 
by installing a plant with ample storage capacity will be 
many times compensated for. : 

A mechanical or gravity plant has an advantage over a 
shoveling coaling station in the employment of labor, inas- 
much as it does not require more than two or three men 
to operate it and in the event of scarcity of labor or demand 
for increased wages, the increased cost per ton would not 
be as great as at shoveling stations, In considering the in- 
stallation of mechanical or gravity plants, due care must be 
given to the proper car equipment for the successful and 
economical operation of the same. It has been demon- 
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mum and also prepare the coal for economical consumption. 
Passing the coal through breaker bars by hand increases the 
cost of operation from twn to three cents per ton nd rarely 
is the coal broken to the proper size. In the cost of handling 
coal in these various chutes, no consideration has been given 
the depreciation in the value of the coal on account of in- 
creasing the amount of slack due to more frequent handling. 
Coal handled from cars to locomotives through a mechan- 
ical coaling plant will be handled at least twice as many 
times as it would if it was shoveled from cars into coal 
chute pockets or handled through inclined trestle gravity 
chutes. There is no questian but that the percentage of 
slack caused by this extra handling of some coals is very 
noticeably increased. This naturally depreciates the value 
of the coal when delivered to the engine and the mechanical 
coaling plant should be charged with this. When the qual- 
ity of the coal is taken into account there is a question as 
to whether or not, from a fuel economy standpoint, it would 
be advantageous to use anything but the old style trestle 
where coal is shoveled into pockets. 
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strated that in operating trestle gravity plants a side dump 
is preferable, while with power plants, center and side 
dumps will give equal results. However, in using certain 
grades of coal it may be necessary to deviate from the 
above rule, for example, coal containing large lumps can 
be more successfully handled in side dump cars, this being 
especially true when breaker bars are used. Again, some 
grades of coal do not clear themselves as well in center 
dump cars as in side dumps and in selecting equipment, 
consideration should be given to the quality of coal to be 
used, Another very important feature in the construction 
of a new coaling plant is to provide some mechanical device 
to handle scrap coal from under chutes by either carrying 
it on top, to be re-issued to locomotives, or loading it into 
cars for shipment to stationary plants. Mechanical or grav- 
ity coaling plants cannot be as economically operated when 
breaker bars have to be used and when a new installation of 
either conveyor or Holman type is being considered, some 
arrangement should be made to equip the plant with a me- 
chanical breaker to reduce the cost of handling to a mini- 


Your committee has attempted to secure some figures 
showing the comparative cost of operating different types 
of coaling stations. The statements submitted herewith, in- 
cluding several examples of eight different types, located 
on various roads in different parts of the United States, 
suggesting variable climatic conditions and labor cost, will, 
we believe, prove of interest. In order to secure a more’ 
representative comparison, the average of a number of sta- 
tions of the same type is given rather than items showing 
individual station figures, the results covering a twelve 
months’ period. It is proper to say that the figures submit- 
ted do not include the items of general supervision, insur- 
ance, taxes or charge for locomotive service itt placing cars 
for unloading. 

By CoMMITTEE, 
J. H. Hissen, Chairman, 
S. L. YerKEs, 
C. F. Rictiarpson 
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THE COUNTY MINE INSPECTOR’S COMPENSATION 


The following opinion rendered by Attorney General 
Stead, addressed, under date of June 22, to David Ross, 
secretary of the Commissioners of Labor, Springfield, Iil., 
is of much interest: : 

Under date of the 2ist inst, you inform me that the 
County Board of Fulton County has by resolution provided 
for a county mine inspector, fixing his compensation at 
$4 per day and limiting the number of days in each year 
at less than the whole for which such compensation may 
be drawn. You submit the question whether, if the state 
mine inspector should order the county mine inspector on 
duty to assist him when the county mine inspector has 
already performed the number of days’ service, to which 
pay is limited by the Board of Supervisors, would the 
county mine inspector thereupon be entitled to the per diem 
compensation from the county for such days’ service, over 
and in addition to the time limited by the county board? 

In reply will say that I have already rendered it as my 
opinion that the county board is not authorized by the 
statute to instruct the county mine inspector, appointed by 
shem, with reference to the performance of his duties, 

See Attorney General’s report, 1907-8, page 554. 

The statute in question is quoted there and need not 
ve repeated here as it remains the same. Since the county 
board is then not at liberty generally to instruct the county 
mine inspector, I am of the opinion it cannot instruct him 
as to the period of time within which his duties must be 
performed and is not at liberty to say that if his duties re- 
quire him to perform service at any other time, that the 
county will not pay the compensation therefor. The statute 
gives the county board no such authority and, in my opin- 
ion, there are sufficient and cogent reasons why no such 
power can be supplied by implication. 

rhe county mine inspector is the vice-principal of the 
the proper district by the operator interested: 
staie mine inspector and is subject to his orders in the per- 
forrnance of duties incident to the office of the state mine 
inspector. See Attorney General's report, 1907-8, page 
552. 

The bond of the state mine inspector is the obligation 
ot the county mine inspector. See section 15, chapter 93, 
Hurd’s Revised Statutes, 1908. 

The county mine inspector may be called upon in cases 
or emergency to act in place of his principal under any of 
the contingencies mentioned in sections 26 and 27, chapter 
93, which are as follows: 

“Immediate notice must be conveyed to the inspector of 

“t. Whenever an accident occurs whereby any person 
receives serious or fatal injury. 

“2, Whenever it is intended to sink a shaft, either 
for hoisting or escapement purposes, or to open a new mine 
by any process. 

“3. Whenever it is intended to abandon any mine or 
to reopen any abandoned mine. 

“4. Upon the appearance of any large body of fire- 
damp in any mine, whether accompanied by explosioin or 
not, and upon the occurrence of any serious fire within the 
mine or on the surface. 

“5. When the workings of any mine are approaching 
dangerously near any abandoned mine, believed to contain 
accumulations of water or of gas. 

“6. Upon the accidental closing or intended abandon- 
ment of any Passageway to an escapement outlet. 

“Whenever loss of life or serious personal injury shall 
occur by reason of any explosion, or of any accident what- 


soever, in or connected with any coal mine, it shall be the 
duty of the person having charge of said mine to report 
that fact, without delay, to the inspector of the district in 
which the mine is located, and the said inspector shall, if 
he deem necessary from the facts reported, and in all cases 
of loss of life, immediately go to the scene of said accident 
and render every possible assistance to those in need. 

“It shall moreover be the duty of every operator of a 
coal mine to make and preserve for the information of the 
inspector, and upon uniform blanks furnished by said in- 
spector, a record of all injuries sustained by any of his 
employes in the pursuance of their regular occupations. 

“If any person is killed by any explosion or other acci- 
dent, the operator must also notify the coroner of the 
county, or in his absence or inability to act, any justice of 
the peace of said county, for the purpose of holding an 
inquest concerning the cause of such death. At such 
inquest the inspector shall offer such testimony as he may be 
possessed of, and may question or cross-question any wit- 
ness appearing in the case. 

“The inspector may also make any original or supple- 
mental investigation which he may deem necessary, as to 
the nature and cause of any accident within his jurisdic- 
tion, and shall make a record of the circumstances attend- 
ing the same, and of the result of his investigations, for 
preservation in the files of his office. To enable him to 
make such investigation he shall have the power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and to administer oaths or 
affirmations to them, and the cost of such investigations 
shall be paid by the county in which such accident has 
occurred in the same manner as the costs of coroner's in- 
quests are paid,” 

If then it is delegated to the county board to say that 
the county will pay for only one hundred or firty or ten 
days’ service of the county mine inspector, a serious ob- 
stacle to the proper enforcement of the statutes might be 
interposed. . 

The object contemplated by the statute is to have some 
one always ready to perform these services in the absence 
of the state mine inspector. To permit the county board 
to interfere with that object to any extent is, I think, a step 
towards the defeat of the plain intent of the statute. 

In my opinion, the county board has no voice in saying 
how many days’ service that officer shall perform, but must 
fix his compensation and must pay him for every day's 
service necessarily performed. Very respectfully, é 

W. H. Sreap, Attorney General. 


COPELIN GETS VERDICT. 


The breach of contract suit for $5,000 damages brought 
by I. W. Copelin, a Toledo, O., coal man, against the 
Laughman Coal Company, of Altoona, Pa., resulted in a 
verdict of $4,180 for the plaintiff. less a bill and costs, leay- 
ing $2,444.80 net. Copelin had a contract with the defend- 
ant to supply coal at a stipulated price, but during the coal 
strike of 1902, when Prices soared and all coal men were 
reaping the harvest of dollars for spot coal, shipments 
ceased. The defense was that Copelin refused to pay a bill 
of $1,200 and had no contract. fs 


es 


A large coal field near Barrackville has been taken over 
by E. J. Berwin, the coal magnate of Philadelphia, and the 
Jamison Coal Company of Pittsburg. There are 6.800 acres 
in the field and the price per acre is said to be $250. 
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State Mine Inspector John Verner, of Chariton, Iowa, 
made an address before the Fuel Conference at Ames, Iowa, 
which was so highly commended that he was requested to 
prepare a paper on the same topic for the meeting of the 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America at Scranton, Pa., 
and reduced his experiences to writing for the latter meet- 
ing. [t was warmly commended and much discussed. Mr. 
Verner has investigated dust explosions and their causes 
for twenty years past, and has arrived at the conclusion that 
the prevention of these explosions must be prevented 
through the proper use of explosives, through the use of 
proper explosives, through the prevention of the initial 
flame caused by other means than explosives, and through 
the auxiliary remedy suggested in his paper. It is a valu- 
able contribution to the present-day investigations and will 
certainly be read with interest by all to whom it shall come. 
The paper is printed in full below. 

Three factors enter into the development of a dust ex- 
plosion: The initial flame (no matter how caused), coal 
dust (more properly expressed the gaseous matter con- 
tained in the dust and coal), and air. 


The ‘Initial Flame as a Factor. 


The value and importance of the factor of initial fame 
are easily fixed. Without it there would be no explosion, 
and its presence is absolutely necessary to start one. Air is 
likewise a necessary factor, for in its absence the existence 
of flame and combustion would be impossible. The pres- 
ence of coal dust is considered by many the most essential 
and the most influential factor of the three. The term 
“dust explosion’ emphasizes this view and appearances 
seem to favor its correctness, but it is not well, especially 
in an investigation of this kind, to trust too much in ap- 
pearance, for there is always the possibility that such trust 
may not be warranted when the facts in the case are sub- 
jected to a critical examination, By the process of com- 
bination and elimination it can be shown that the presence 
of dust is of far less importance than is generally supposed, 
and certainly greatly inferior to the influence of the presence 
of pure air. The combination of flame and coal dust, with- 
out sufficient air to promote combination of air has little 
power to do harm, the combination of air and dust in the 
absence of flame presents no element of danger, but it is a 
demonstrable fact that the proper combination of air and 
the initial flame, even in the entire absence of CH4 and 
with the mine as free from coal dust as man can make it, 
can produce an explosion of considerable extent. The 
presence of coal dust is a very material factor in the exten- 
sion of an explosion under way and in increasing its force, 
but the admission of this fact is by no means a bar to the 
claim that the dust’s influence in starting an explosion is 
greatly overrated. 


Coal Dust Not a Prime Factor. 


I made the statement in a former article on “explosions 
in non-gaseous mines” that “I am of the opinion, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear, that coal dust should not be consid- 
ered the prime factor in a dust explosion.” Mr. Haas, in 
his excellent article on “Coal Dust,” corroborates this view 
and puts the case still more strongly by saying: “In fact 
the absolute preventive for a dust explosion is to prevent 
an initial explosion from some other source, for under no 
circumstances can dust be considered dangerous.” The 


THE PHYSICAL ACTION OF MINE AIR 
| AS A FACTOR IN DUST EXPLOSIONS 


latter part of the statement may appear to some as startling 
and unwarranted, in fact, instances have been cited, alleged 
to prove Mr. Haas’ position untenable, but these instances 
have not weakened his position, for in the cases cited the 
dust, at best, was only a passive factor. 

To’ designate coal dust in connection with explosions 
as the passive factor is appropriate, for the application of 
the term aptly fixes the measure of the dust’s influence and 
importance. It is therefore illogical and a hindrance to the 
early achievement of satisfactory results to make such 
strenuous efforts to prevent the danger of an explosion by 
the manipulation of the dust, the inferior factor, instead of 
directing these efforts towards devising means for the elim- 
ination or control of the factor or factors that transform the 
passive body into an active agency of force and destruction. 


Air Is a Prime Factor. 


It has been stated that air is a prime factor in the de- 
velopment of an explosion and that being true, it naturally 
follows that air as a promoter of explosions must be con- 
sidered a possible dangerous element in a mine. Efficient 
mine ventilation, however, is a necessity and the efforts 
made to provide it, especially in recent years, and to secure 
the movement of large volumes of pure air through the 
working places, are highly commendable and should be 
continued, but the recognized beneficent results obtained 
should not be permitted to influence our judgment as to 
the existence of possible detrimental features. It should 
be understood that efficient and ample mine ventilation con- 
tains two elements of danger, one is that it furnishes the 
ready supply of oxygen necessary to sustain and enlarge 
the initial fame, the other, more to be feared than the first, 
that it tends to promote a false sense of security and a 
consequent decrease in watchfulness, that has so often 
proved a fatal mistake. Even a comparatively small flame 
may be developed to extremely dangerous proportions 
through the influence of a strong current of pure air, and 
it is inviting disaster to ignore this fact. 

Just why the air factor in a dust explosion has received 
so far but little attention is hard to account for, except by 
the theory that the matter of the presence of air seemed 
such a simple proposition, that its apparent simplicity made 
any attempt to investigate the matter further appeared un- 
profitable and useless. Its presence was taken as a matter 
of course and only its chemical action was considered of 
consequence, and there was no inquiry as to the possible 
influence of its physical action, its availability and the man- 
ner of its supply at the explosion’s starting point and during 
its extension. 


No Dust Explosions in Summer. 


A very large number of dust explosions have occurred 
in non-gaseous mines in the United States in the past, yet 
the most diligent search has failed to show any authentic 
record that even one of this great number ever occurred 
in the summer time. The explosion record of Iowa, cover- 
ing the last twenty years, shows that all the explosions in 
that state during that time occurred from October to March, 
the earliest on October 22, the latest on March 11, and more 
than half of them (ten) during the months of January and 
February, How is the fact to be accounted for that dust 
explosions in non-gaseous mines are of most frequent occur- 
rence in the months of December, January and February, 
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and why have these mines been absolutely free from them 
during the months of June, July and August? There must 
be some potent influence at work that favors their develop- 
ment in the winter and prevents it effectively in the summer 
and therefore it is more probable that the discovery of the 
source of this influence will furnish the right understanding 
of all the factors contributing to the development of a dust 
explosion. The initial flame cannot be responsible for this 
influence, for blown out shots are of about equal frequency 
in all seasons of the year, and there is no reason for assum- 
ing that the initial ame by itself, develops a greater amount 
of heat in the winter than in the summer. As the coal dust 
is almost impervious to water, as it is the gaseous matter 
contained in the dust, rather than the dust body that count 
in an explosion and as, in many cases, the presence of even 
considerable moisture has failed to prevent explosions, it 
appears that the state of the dust with regard to dryness 
or dampness cannot produce this powerful influence for or 
against an explosion. As this seemingly leaves the air as 
the source of this influence it becomes a matter of great 
importance that investigations be made in this direction to 
discover if there are any good reasons and proofs to estab- 
lish the correctness of this conclusion. 

The laws governing combustion have equal application 
in all cases and in all places where material is burned. To 
Promote the most rapid combustion of the coal on the black- 
smith’s forge and to create the most intense heat in the 
shortest space of time, the air must be forced into the tire 
from below. Again, under this method of air admission, 
and only under this method, have small explosions been 
produced on the forge, if the quick escape of the air and 
the volatile matter of the coal was prevented by covering 
the fire by a layer of fine coal or in some other manner, 
until the air and gas could combine in proper proportions 
to form an explosive mixture. 

Thousands of little explosions have occurred in heating 
stoves and furnaces, but only when there was a free ad- 
mission of air below the fire and the gases formed. Pro- 
fessor Peckham found it necessary in his attempts to 
produce explosions to use the bellows to drive the air and 
dust into the flame. He also showed by a simple experiment 
the necessity of air and dust admission below the flame. “A 
common kerosene lantern, when surrounded by dust of all 
degrees of density would not produce an explosion, but 
when the dust was blown into the bottom through the globe 
and out of the top it would ignite.” In all these instances 
the physical action of the air in a well defined movement 
towards, under and into the flame preceded its chemical 
action, and in all these cases the existence and influence of 
this physical action was really the determining factor in 
the development of the explosions. Now, if the air move- 
ment towards, under and into the flame and heated gases 
is essential on the surface to create an explosion, it must 
be essential to produce one in a mine, unless we can show 
the existence of a special code of natural laws, applicable 
only to mine explosions. 

Temperature of the Air Flow. 


Aware of the fact that temperature had considerable 
influence in increasing or decreasing the air volume going 
through the mine and believing that only through the full 
investigation of the air factor could any additional infor- 
mation as to the causes of dust explosions be secured, [ 
concluded to determine, if possible, in just what manner 
temperature affected the air flow in mines, and the probable 
results due to the physical action of the air in connection 
with explosions. The experiments were all made in the 
same mine and they were carried on for a period of about 
14 months. On an entry, practically level, 5 feet high he- 
tween the rail and the cross bars, a suitable place, about 
4 mile distant from the bottom of the downeast was se- 
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lected. and the air flow was carefully measured with the 
anemometer at this point at frequent intervals and at all 
seasons of the year. The anemometer was moved upward 
and downward in a yertical line and the readings were taken 
at short distances apart. While the readings were being 
taken, the state of temperature at the intake and at the 
observation point was carefully noted. The following are 
the results of three typical observations : 


Nowre 
Outside temperature .... 9 degrees 
Inside temperature ...... 40 degrees 
BIER VelOGLEy ened Te COD MM cne tee steele 200 feet per min. 
4 a finches from the top...... 23 OT ene 
1 foot from the top........ 300) 5; nF OS 
TL CENLEN aa, iets ete oo oats 400) 3 
eS ; 1 foot from the bottom,...400 ' vim 
te 6 inches from the bottom...400 ‘ Gees 
NOMS 
Outside temperature ....88 degrees 
Inside temperature ...... 58 «legrees 
Air velocity, 6 inches from the top...... 178 feet per min. 
i “18 inches from the top...... fei Se a) ie 
F iy 2 fect from the bottom..... 140 Ay ae 
Sy 1 foot from the bottom....120 “ “  * 
. " Nate DOUON es ranere crys occters Lh eee eee 
No. 3. 
Temperature at bottom of air shaft....47 degrees 
Temperature at observation point...... 49 degrees 
Aur velucity, 6 inches from the top..... ‘160 feet per min. 
# 1 foot from the top........ 200 2 it aoe ee 
; sd 2 tect fromthe topy. ) sate 230 =e 
‘ i: aticentet mamaria 250r— Ln 
+ : 2 féet from the bottom..... 23007 eS 


1 foot from the bottom. ...210 
6 inches from the bottom, . . 180 


A Study of Air Velocity. 


It will be noticed that in observation 1 (taken in the 
winter) the air velocity at and below the horizontal center 
line of the entry and down to points near the bottom was 
about twice as great as the velocity near the top. In obser- 
vation 2 (taken in August) it is shown that the air velocity 
above the cenfer line of the entry was very much in excess 
of the velocity found below the line. In observation 3 we 
find that, if the temperatures at the intake and at the 
measuring point are the same, the air flow's velocity is 
greatest in the center of the entry, diminishing in almost 
equal proportion towards the top and bottom. 

The tendency of an explosive force is to work along the 
lines of least resistance. Supposing then that shot should 
blow the tamping in the presence of an air movement and 
under the conditions as shown in observation I, we find 
that the shot’s force is opposed by a four times greater 
resistance below the horizontal line of the entry than above 
it, with the result that this force would be deflected largely 
into and along the upper part of the entry. The air near 
the bottom, now under pressure by the force above (repre- 
senting the action of the blower on the blacksmith’'s forge 
and the bellows used by Professor Peckham), and attracted 
by the heat of the succeeding flame, would naturally rush 
forward under and into the flaming gases, carrying with it 
any available fuel in its path. 


A Vacuum Aids Explosive Force. 

Besides the pressure and the heat attraction there is 
yet another influence that may contribute to the inrush of 
air along the mine floor, Nearly all dust explosions started 
at the working face and most of them in entries some dis- 
tance in advance of the last crosscut or in new rooms not 
yet connected with adjoining place by break throughs. Un- 
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der the conditions existing in observations 1, aided by the 
effects of the burning of lights, etc., at the face, these entries 
and rooms (especially if dipping), were probably very 
effectively ventilated by a strong inflow of air along the 
bottom, the heated air returning from the face along the 
roof. The easy and rapid escape of the heat and fame from 
a blown out shot along the roof in places of this kind un- 
doubtedly created a vacuum near the face into which the 
dust laden air along the floor rushed with terrific speed. 
The influence of such vacuum and its effects in the Minne- 
apolis Mills explosion, are shown by Professor Peckham in 
the following statement: “The outward impulse was pro- 
duced by the expansion of the hot gases formed first by 
loose dust in the mill, but as these rose in the air, tending to 
form a vacuum below, the air from all directions rushed in, 
acting upon the flour, middlings, etc., that was in bulk, as 
the bellows in the experiments given, throwing it in all 
directions and adding to the power of the explosion.’ 


Is High Outside Temperature a Preventive ? 


It may be said that the Altofts experiments were made 
in midsummer, that violent explosions were readily produced, 
and that consequently the claim that high outside tempera- 
ture has a preventive effect on explosions is not sound. It 
is true that most violent explosions were produced at Altofts 
during the months of June, July and August, but in this 
connection the fact should be taken into consideration that 
special and careful preparation was made for their produc- 
tion, that the air velocity was twenty feet per second, and 
that a steel tube and its equipments, located above ground, 
cannot correctly represent all the features of a coal mine. 
What is more important, however, is the fact that most of 
the Altofts explosions were produced under conditions simi- 
lar to those found in observation 1, for in several instances 
the temperature in the tube was 14 degrees higher than the 
temperature outside. In only one case was the inside tem- 
perature lower, and then only by one degree, and the record 
shows that the explosion produced under this condition was 
one of the least violent. 

In a previous article on dust explosions I expressed the 
belief that the effects of great force often noticed in the 
direction opposite to the course taken by the explosion were 
due to the inrush of air along the mine floor and the results 
obtained in the Altotts experiments strongly support this 
view, 

Experiment No. 13. Outside temperature 56 clegrees, 
inside temperature 56 degrees. Violent explosion. All tim- 
ber sets were between the cannon’s location and the down- 
cast. All the 57 sets of timber blown down and soine 23 
sets swept toward downcast and collected there. Ten props 
were carried 30 feet inwards toward the return; 43 feet of 
cencrete floor in main intake badly broken up. 

Experiment No. 16. Outside temperature 77 degrees 
Inside temperature gt degrees. Violent explosion. Seven 
props drawn 15 feet backwards, Large slab of concrete 
originally forming floor 177 feet behind large cannon, car- 
ried 30 feet forward (toward cannon), also 3 feet of con- 
crete floor at this point badly broken up. 

Experiment No. 18. Outside temperature 74 degrees, 
inside temperature 88 degrees. Violent explosion. Eight 
props drawn backwards over’a distance of 25 feet at 
return end. Six feet of concrete floor and rails torn up at 
return end, Broken stay of valve 9 drawn backwards into 
main return 21 feet. 

Experiment No. 23, Outside temperature 65 degrees. 
inside temperature 68 degrees. Violent explosion. Twenty 
props carried backwards behind cannon over a distance of 
69 feet. It is a fact, worthy of ncte, that in all the experi- 
ments made at Altofts, the breaking up of the concrete floor 
and tearing up of rails only occurred in those cases where 
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the location of the displaced timbers showed the simultane- 
ous existence of forces moving in opposite directions. 


When a Blown-Out Shot Occurs. 


Should a blown-out shot occur under the conditions pre- 
vailing in observation 2, the greatest resistance to the shot’s 
force would be in the upper part of the entry and the least 
resistance near the floor. Consequently the force would be 
deflected downward, it would drive the air and dust along 
the bottom away from the initial flame with the result that 
the latter would quickly die out for the want of air and 
fuel to sustain it. Under such conditions a dust explosion 
seems impossible, and none has ever occurred so far as 
known. 

Under the conditions noted in observation 3, the force 
from 2 blown-out shot is about equally distributed, in what 
may be termec! cup shape, over the entire area of the entry, 
exerting its power on the air ahead somewhat like a piston 
in good working order, In this case the air and dust are 
again prevented from reaching the flame in time to do harm, 
but it is probable that the effect of the forcing back of all 
the air in the entry in a compact body may produce what is 
commonly known as the windy shot. 

Those who believe that dust is the prime factor in a 
“dust explosion” naturally support the claim that the drier 
the dust the greater the probability of an explosion and 
consequently their efforts of prevention have been directed 
mainly towards providing artificial means for humidifying 
mines, As «dust explosions did not occur in the summer, 
when the state of natural mine humidity was best developed, 
and were most frequent in the coldest months of the year, 
when the mines and the dust in them were in the driest 
state, they concluded that the artificial application of 
moisture in the mines would be a reliable preventive. Un- 
fortunately, however, the claims made for the effectiveness 
of spraying and sprinkling devices have not been sustained 
by the facts. A large number of instances could be cited 
but cnly two will be given, to show that moisture alone, 
carried either naturally in the air or artificially applied, did 
not prevent dust explosions. 

Experiment No, 21 was made at Altofts on a wet day. 
The cannon was located less than 350 feet from the intake 
opening. The air velocity was 21% feet per second. The 
hygrometer at the intake showed, dry bulb 57%, wet bulb 
574 degrees, yet with air entering the tube in a perfect 
state of saturation, there was not only an explosion in the 
tube. but a double explosion at the downcast end. and there 
was no visible evidence that the presence of thoroughly 
humidified air check its violence even in the slightest de- 
gree. After investigating the recent West Stanley explosion 
in England, the jury found “That it was a coal dust explo- 
sion. What was the cause of the ignition we are unable to 
find.” There was no gas, there was no evidence of a shot 
having been fired and, according to the report, “every pre- 
caution was used in watering the seams.” The presence of 
moisture was no preventive in this case. The explosion 
occurred on February 16th. 


The Dampening of Roadways. 


Such statements as that of Mr. Pamely: ‘Roadways 
should be systematically watered so as to damp the dust, and 
thus render it harmless,” and that of Mr. Hughes: “It may 
now be regarded as established that small amounts of mois 
ture are sufficient te prevent the possibility of coal dust 
being ignited,” are not warranted to say the least. Under 
ordinary conditions the moistening of the dust may prevent 
its rising into the air, but ordinary conditions do not prevail 
in an explosion. I submit that the force that could tear up 
the concrete floor at Altofts and carry a large slab of it 30 
feet towards the explosion’s starting point and the force 
that did dig up the wet fire clay and throw it against the 
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roof and coal in such manner as to give that part of the 
mine, where this occurred, the appearance of being white- 
washed in spots, can surely elevate and separate from each 
other the damp particles of coal dust and hold them in sus- 
pension for the flames to reach them and extract and ignite 
the gases they contain. 

I do not say that artificial humidifiers may not be of ad- 
vantage, if used under proper conditions, but any attempt 
to prevent explosions by the use of spraying and sprinkling 
devices alone, irrespective of other conditions that may be 
necessary to exist, can only result in absolute failure, It is 
possible for man to produce flowers in mid-winter, but 
should he attempt to grow them by only providing the 
moisture necessary for their development and leave them 
expused to a freezing temperature, his efforts will be futile. 
Likewise the supporters of artificial humidification are pow- 
erless to prevent explosions by the simple application of 
moisture. with the outsile temperature considerably lower 
than that of the mine, because warmth is require: in the 
intake air and they cannot hope to get the results nature pro- 
duces and disregard any of nature’s requirements in the case. 


Prevention the True Remedy. 


It seems a useless waste of energy and money to attempt 
to provide means intended to stop or check an explosion 
under way and any effort in this directian will have about 
the same effect as trying to hinder a cyclone's progress. 
The first and foremost effective remedy for dust explosions 
is to nrevent the presence of the initial fame or to render 
it harmless right at its starting point and every possible 
effort should be made to accomplish this. As man nearly 
always creates the danger 1m the first place, he must neces- 
sarily become the main factor in its prevention, but he can 
make his efforts all the more effective, if he will use nature's 
assistance to help him succeed, Noting the persistent ab- 
sence of dust explosions under conditions shown in observa- 
tion 2, and their rare occurrence under conditions given ina 
observation 3, it appears that the most reliable auxiliary 
preventive of coal dust explosions can he obtained through 
the control of the physical action of the air in its travel 
through the mine, It appears further that this control can 
be accomplished by the adjustment of the temperature of the 
air as it enters the mine. By raising the air’s temperature 
at the intake so it equals the mine's natural temperature 
reasonable safety may be secured, and the safety will be 
proportionately increased as the intake temperature is raised 
above that of the mine. 

I suggest that during the colder months of the vear the 
air be passed through or along steam coils located in the 
downcast and over a basin. several feet in depth, com- 
mencing at the foot of the downcast, extending for any 
desired distance along the intake airway and filled with 
water to be heated by steam coils to any degree of tempera- 
ture desired up to the boiling point. Such heating plant 
would not only raise rapidly the temperature of the ingoing 
air, but it would do more effective and reliable work as a 
humidifier than any system of sprays and sprinklers so far 
proposed, Perhaps there will be difficulties in placing air 
heating plants in mines ventilated by exhaust fans, but 
there is no good reason why in most of these mines the 
ventilating method cannot be changed and force fans be 
used with perfect safety and very satisfactory results, The 
apparatus can be provided at low cost, and the expense for 
its maintenance will be comparatively insignificant, its 
greatest advantage lies in its simplicity. compactness and 
ease of control and supervision, and I have the utmost faith 
that through its use and by the right efforts to prevent 
the initial flame the final reliable and practicable remedy 
fer dust explosions can be secured. 
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Bunsen Coal Co., Chicago. Ill: capital, $10,000. 
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NEW ENTERPRISES 


Atlantic Coal Co., Greensburg, Pa.; capital increased to 
$75,000. 
Alma Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.; capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators—Donald Clark and others. 
Hocking Domestic Coal Co., Murray City, O.; capital, 
$10,000, Incorporators—C, E, Campbell and others. 
Dillard Coal Co., Dillard, Mo.; capital, $25,000. Incor- 
porators—W. J. Bates, M. R. Schooler, W. J. Johnson. 
Eastern Coal Co., Boston, Mass. ; capital. $75,000. Pres- 
ident and clerk, C. I. Albie; treasurer, Geo. I. Wilson. 
Gund, Graham Co., Freeport, Ill.; capital, $15,000. In- 
corporators—J, A. Gund, G, W. Graham, F. M. Gund. 
Walsenburg Fuel Co., Rockland, Me.; capital, $250,- 
ooo. President, W. O. luller; treasurer, F. W. Wight. 
Good Luck Mining Co., Lincolnville, Okla.; capital, 
$100,000. Directors—D. Dill, J. I. Huber, L. D. White. 
Vibbard Coal Co., Vibbard, Mo,; capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators—W. J. Bates, M. R. Schooler, W. J. Johnson. 
Lincoln Supply Co., Chicago, Ill.; capital, $20,000. In- 
corporators—Geo. Reinberg, A. C. Schildgen, J. H. Fitch. 


ILLINOIS MINE INSPECTION DISTRICTS. 


The following apportionment of mine inspection districts 
in Illinois has been made, effective July 1. They show the 
counties, number of mines, men and tons produced: 

Ist District—State mine inspector, Hector McAllister, 
Streator, Ill. Counties—Grundy, Kankakee, La Salle, Put- 
nam and Will; 65 mines; 7,524 men employed; 3.383.364 
tons of output. 

2d District—State mine inspector, Thomas Hudson. 
Galva, Illinois. Counties—Dureau, Fulton, Henry, Knox, 
Mercer, Rock Island, Warren; 216 mines; 9.168 men em- 
ployed; 4,515.424 tons of output. 

31 District—State mine inspector, John Dunlop, Peoria, 
Illinois. Counties Hancock, Livingston, Logan, Me- 
Donough, McLean, Marshall, Peoria, Schuyler, Stark, 
Tazewell, Woodford; mines, 179; men. employed, 5.151: 
2,792.586 tons of output. 

4th District—State mine inspector. Thomas Weeks, 
Licomington, Il. Counties—Brown, Cass, Menard, Mor- 
gan, Sangamon, Scott; 68 mines; 7,336 men employed: 
5,502,104 tons of output. 

sth District—State mine inspector, Thomas Moses, 
Westville, Illinois. Counties—Christian, Edgar, Macon, 
Moultrie, Shelby, Vermilion; 65 mines; 6,556 men em- 
ployed ; 4,493,781 tons of output. 

Oth District—State mine inspector, James Taylor, Peoria, 
Illinois. Counties—Calhoun, Green, Jersey, Macoupin, 
Montgomery; 43 mines; 6,753 men employed; 5,625,204 
tons of output. 

7th District—State Mine Inspector, W. W. Williams, 
Litchfield, Il. Counties—Bond, Clinton, Madison, Wash- 
ington, Marion: 49 mines; 7.077 men employed ; 5,870,767 
tone of output. ‘ 

&th District—State mine inspector, Walton Rutledge, 
Alten, Ilinois. Counties—Randolph, St. Clair; 92 mines ; 
027 men employed; 5,190,906 tons of output. 

gth District—Siate mine inspector, W. S. Burriss Du- 
Quoin, Illinois. Counties—Franklin, Gallatin, Jefferson, 
Perry, Saline, Wabash, White; 73 mines; 7.747 men em- 
ploved: 5,891,130 tons of output. 

loth District—State mine inspector, Thomas Little. 
Murphysboro, Tl. Counties—Jackson, Johnson, William- 
son; 72 mines; 7,502 men employed ; 6,007,126 tons of out- 
put. y 
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THE RETAIL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 240.) 


which was read by Mr. Landrum in the absence of the au- 
thor, in which the topic “Pay as you go” was treated from 
the standpoint of the retailer, the jobber and the consumer. 
Like all Mr. Tuttle’s addresses it was full of good thought 
and sensible suggestion. 

The annual address of the retiring president, J. W. Lan- 
drum, dealt with the growth of the association, the utility 
of taking and reading the coal trade journals, and the bene- 
fit to be derived from intelligent organization. 

The pleasant features connected with the trip were 
many, and at the various landing places the dealers’ party 
took in all the attractions as far as the time allowed. Sault 
Ste. Marie was a point of special interest to all. 

The officers elected for the coming year were as fol- 
lows: President, George T. Calvert, Detroit, Mich.; vice- 
president, H. H. Deam, Bluffton, Ind.; the secretary was 
not elected, Secretary Harris dectining re-election and the 
place being left to the directors to supply. The directors 
elected were A. B. Meyer, of Indianapolis, Ind., and E, A. 
Remer, of Cedar Springs, Mich. 

One of the interesting talks of the meeting was the 
eloquent tribute to the memory of D. M. Baker, the veteran 
coal man who died last February. This was spoken by 
Robert Lake, former president of the association. 


OHIO COAL DEALERS 
HOLD A RECORD CONVENTION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Wholesale and Re- 
tail Coal Dealers’ Association of Ohio was held at Toledo 
on the 22d, 23d and 24th of June and was attended by some- 
thing over five hundred delegates and others who regis- 
tered. The officers selected for the coming vear were: 
President, W. F. Voegele, Mansfield; vice-president, O. P. 
Rank, Cleveland; secretary, C. C. Johnston, Columbus; 
treasurer, W. A. Gipson, Upper Sandusky ; directors—W. 
S. Connor, Columbus; Harry Abels. Cleveland; John 
Brashears, Cincinnati; H. J. Heywood, Toledo; W. J. 
Hamilton, Columbus. 

There were the usual welcoming addresses and_ re- 
sponses, and the usual warm-hearted entertainment by the 
people of Toledo, in which the coal men were most promi- 
nent but not alone, as the hospitality of Toledo is prover- 


bial. The annual reports of officers were followed by a 
choice program of papers and addresses, among them 
these : 


Thursday afternoon a local committee took the visitors 
on a ride to Toledo Beach where there was a good time 
generally and the afternoon was delightfully spent. A buf- 
fet picnic luncheon was served and an entertainment at 
the Toledo Casino in the evening concluded the day. 
Wednesday evening there was a moonlight excursion on the 
lake, with music and dancing. The same afternoon there 
had been a railway trip around the picturesque Tolede 
Maumee Belt. An automobile ride through the residence 
district was the Thursday morning feature. 


LAKE STRIKE NOT HURTING THEM. 


The only influence felt in Pittsburg by the strike of the 
crews of lake vessels this year has been a smaller demand 
for fuel coal. The actual shipments to the northwest have 
been made with as much regularity, the coal operators say, 
as demanded. The large majority of the steamers carrying 
iron ore are operating with new crews. These. it is said, 
are able to care for the coal shipments to the northwest and 


will likely be able to do so for the remainder of the season 
owing to the demand not awakening to the extent that was 
anticipated at the opening of the season. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company reported its lake ship- 
ments as excellent for May and with June keeping up the 
record, This company supplies a large percentage of the 
fuel for the northwest and is storing much on its dock in 
Lakes Superior and Michigan. The Pittsburgh and West- 
moreland Coal Company is booked nearly to its mine ca- 
pacity for coal and is operating absolutely full. Besides 
shipping a heavy tonnage to the Canadian Pacific railroad 
it is shipping a large tonnage to Montreal and Eastern 
Canada for gas purposes, The Grand Trunk railroad of 
Canada is also taking a large tonnage this year from Pitts- 
burgh mines. 

Throughout the early spring and summer the coal trade 
remained extremely quiet, but the resumption of so many 
industrial plants throughout the country, it is said, has 
caused a change in the conditions and nearly every mine, 
now active, in the district is increasing its output. 


CHICAGO COAL MEN’S PICNIC. 


The invitation and program of the picnic to be given 
by the Chicago Coal Dealers’ Association on the 17th of 
July is new in print and the various committee.at work in 
a way that promises success. The picnic will be at River- 
view Park, near Aurora, Ill., and besides the dancing 
scheduled for the afternoon there will be an extended pro- 
gram otf athletic sports in the morning. These sports will 
comprise: 

1, Baseball game. (Starting immediately upon ar- 
rival) between uniformed teams. 

2. Horse shoe pitching contest (all day). 

3. Preliminary 50-yard dash. Free for all. 
second heat to qualify for finals. 

4. Running broad jump. 
trant. 

s. Standing broad jump. 
trant. 

6. Standing half hammond, 
Three trials for each entrant. 

7. Potatoe race. Free for all. 

8. Tug of war. (4 men teams entered by firms.) 
Each entrant to be directly connected with the firm repre- 
sented. 

9. Baseball game. 
Wholesalers, 

io -Tinal—so yard dash. 

1t. Ladies race. 25 yards. Free for all. 

12. Llinkfolded stake finding contest for ladies. 

ta. Peanut finding and picking contest for ladies. 

14. Coal guessing contest for ladies. 

15. Impromptu race for boys under 16. 

16. Impromptu race for girls under 16. 

Judges—L. R. Rutter, Roy Makemson, H. H. Taylor. 

Starters—W, C. Hill, A. O. Tandy, H. S. Richardson. 

Clerks of Course—F. E. Parker, G. H. Merryweather, 
H. 1). Jones. 


THE CLEVELAND, OHIO, TRUST BUSTER. 

Patrick J. McIntyre, of Cleveland, O., formerly an in- 
dependent coal dealer, has filed a deed of assignment in 
insolvency court. The deed puts Mclntyre’s assets at $1,000 
and his liabilities at $3.500, Two vears ago McIntyre made 
a fight in court against the alleged coal trust, trying to 
secure the conviction of a nwnber of prominent coal men. 
He worked months with the prosecutors preparing for the 
trial which ended in a disagreement of the jury. McIntyre 
is in the saloon business and on the day of his assignment 
indicted several other coal men. 


First and 
Three trials for ,each en- 
Three’ trials for each en- 


Hop, skip and jump. 


(Impromptu. ) Retailers vs. 
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One of the most important developments of natural re- 
sources ever begun in the South, and of especial importance 
to the mill men and other manufacturers of the South At- 
lantic coast is that now under way by the Clinchfeld Coal 
Corporation in the famous coal fields around Dante, Va. 
In order to show them the magnitude of the work being 
done, the facilities for mining coal and the quality of the 
products as well as the care of its preparation President 
John H. Winder recently had a large number of leading 
South Carolina cotton mill men visit the mines as the 
guests of the company. A special train of private cars 
with diner, etc.. was handsomely furnished and the hos- 
pitality was characteristic of the men furnishing it. On 
their arrival at Dante the party were at once tendered an 
elegant banquet and dance in the beautiful school building 
which has heen provided by the Clinchfield Coal Corpora- 
tion for the children about the mines. 

John W. Roan, superintendent of the mines at Dante, 
had charge of the party in person after their arrival, and 
on the following morning all donned regular miners’ outfits 
and made a visit through the mines. These outfits were 
furnished from the company’s commissary and presented 
to the visitors as souvenirs of the trip. Under the direction 
of Mr. Roan the party boarded coal cars made entirely 
comfortable, so that better views might be had and visited 
what is known as the right fork of the development. The 
tight fork is as yet undergoing largely the preliminary 
work to opening the veins located on it. For the purpose 
of going into the mines where coal is being actually mined 
and turned out there was provided a number of dumps 
used to haul the coal from the mines to the tipples. These 
cats were drawn.up the inclines to the mine openings by 
large electrically-driven engines. 


A Model Mining Community. 


Every detail of the mining was gone through with, 
Mr. Roan shewing in detail all the operations, making very 
prominent the enormous saving, in point of time as well as 
money, in the modern methods of mining as against old 
methods Electricity, generated from one central plant, 
is used over the entire field for almost every move in the 
development. The coal is cut by the latest patented and 
improved coal digging electrically equipped machinery, one 
machine turning out in a day an amouet of coal which is 
the equivalent of twenty n.en’s work for the same time by 
the old method. : 


The visitors to the mines of the Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration cannot but be impressed with the excellent be- 
havior of the miners and the contentment prevailing and 
yet, when it is known that they reside in nicely built, prettily 
painted houses, ideally located from every standpoint, it 
would occasion surprise if any other conditions prevailed. 
Each home has running water, electric lights and «team 
heat all furnished by the corporation. In all there are 
more than 3,000 people employed on the works, represent- 
ing 27 different tongues. Various kinds of entertainment 
are provided for the different nationalities, Mr. Roan, the 
superintendent and a prince of a good fellow, rules in the 
Dante coal fields as a king, though with a kindly spirit and 
with even justice, maintaining the dignity of his position 
and earning the absolute respect of all his employes. 

_ The visitors heartily enjoyed the occasion and appre- 
ciated the opportunities given for personal observation. 
They could not say all they wished to say in praise of what 
was done for them by President Winder, their host. and to 


DANTE, VA., A MODEL MINING COMMUNITY 


his able assistants. As President Winder came in to dinner 
on the last evening of the trip, his guests being already 
gathered, Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of Greenville, S. C., on 
behalf of the party, presented resolutions passed hy them. 
Yn presenting the resolutions, Captain Smyth said: 


Call It a Memorable Trip. 


“Your guests on what will ever be to them a most mem- 
orable trip have asked me to make their acknowledgments 
to you and express to you how greatly they have enjoyed 
the visit to your wonderful mines at Dante and how im- 
pressed they are with the magnificent property owned by 
the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, and the excellent quaiity 
of the coal produced by your company. 

“They have been charmed with the generous hospitality 
and the exceeding courtesy shown them by you and your 
associates through the entire trip and they beg you to 
accept the following resolutions as a slight expression of 
their appreciation of the pleasure you have given them. 

“We, the undersigned guests of the Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation, on a most delightly, entertaining and enlight- 
ening visit to the wonderful mines of your company, desire 
to return our sincere thanks and grateful acknowledgments 
for the generous hospitality and great courtesy which 
marked every movement of this memorable expedition. 

“Particularly would we desire to return our thanks and 
acknowledgments to Messrs. John H. Winder, U. S. Mor- 
ris, John M. Roan, Fred C. Bryan, A. C. Stephenson and 
W. H. Sartom, of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, and 
also to Messrs. M. J. Caples. J. J. Campion and R. F. 
Brewer, of the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railway and 
their associates.” 

The cotton mill men of South Carolina making the trip 
were; Messrs. J. H. Morgan, Greenville; A. F. McKis- 
sick, Greenwood; Jno. T. Woodside, Greenville: M.S. 
Bailey, Clinton; C. W. Pritchard, W. Summer, Newberry ; 
B. M. Aull, Autun; E. A. Smyth, Greenville: W. J. Bailey, 
Clinton; C. M, Bailey, Clinton; W. B. Moore, Greenville ; 
Z. F. Wright, Newberry; C, C. Twitty, Darlington, J. J. 
Littleton, Jonesville; J. H. Gault, J) . Union: Alfred Moore, 
Lockhart ; Augustus W. Smith, Spartanburg; John A, Law, 
Spartanburg; W. C. Hamrick, Gaffney; W. C. Smith. 
Orangeburg; B. H. Heyward, Rion; J. M. Hatch, McColl; 
W. M. Brabham, Bamberg; B. D. Heath, Lando; John H. 
Cope, Bamberg: C. C. Yount, Lexington; W. W. Wanna- 
maker, Orangeburg; J. B. Cleveland, Jr., Spartanburg; C. 
©. Cleveland, Wellford. 


PLANNING A BIG SOUTHERN MERGER. 


Negotiations are pending in the Black Mountain coal 
district of southwest Virginia whereby all of the new coat 
operations which are now reached by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railway and the Southern Railway are to be con- 
solidated and owned by one big corporation. It is said that 
the deal is being negotiated by a Chattanooga man, and 
that it is now quite probable that it will be consummated. 
The proposed deal does not contemplate the sale ofthe 
coal lands, but only the sale of the plants and leases. There 
are about a dozen separate operations and each is equipped 
for a successful mining business. There are so many mil- 
hons of tons of coal underlying the lands owned by the 
Black Mountain Coal Land Company, of Bristol. that it is 
estimated that upon a royalty of 10 cents on the ton, the 
coal would ultimately yield the landowners $50,000,000. 
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COAL PRODUCTION IN FAR WESTERN STATES 


The total production of coal in Oregon in 1908, as shown 
by statistics collected by E. W. Parker, of the United State:: 
Geological Survey, was 86,259 short tons, having a spot 
value of $236,021. 

Oregon, like California, is one of the few states in which 
the coal production in 1908 showed an increase over that 
of the preceding year, which was 70,981 short tons, the 1908 
output being therefore a gain of 15,278 short tons, or 21.52 
per cent; the value increased from $166,304 to $236,021, a 
gain of $69,717, or 41.92 per cent. All of the coal produced 
came from the Coos Bay field in Coos county, and the in- 
creased production in 19c8 was «due to an increased activity 
at the Beaver Hill mines. All of the Beaver Hill coal was 
washed, the operations yielding 70 per cent of cleaned coal 
and 30 per cent of refuse. The refuse. however, contains 
a sufficient quantity of combustible material to permit its 
use as fuel in the operation of the mines. The coal from 
this field is of a lignitic character. Transportation is con- 
fined exclusively to Coos Bay and the Pacific Ocean, and 
the city of San Francisco is the principal market. The large 
amount of construction work involved in the rebuilding of 
San Francisco is the principal cause for the increased pro- 
duction of Oregon lignite. The average number of men 
employed increased from 184 in 1907 to 214 in 1908, and 
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the average number of days worked increased from 231 to 
249. There were no labor disturbances during the year. 

According to the estimates prepared by M, R. Campbell, 
of the Geological Survey, the coal-bearing formations of 
Oregen are limited to an area of 230 square miles, the origi- 
nal contents of which are placed by Mr. Campbell at 1,000,- 
000,000 short tons. 

Coal was first noted in the Coos Bay region about fifty 
years ago, Prof. J. S. Newberry having reported in 1855 
that the coal deposits of Coos Bay had begun to attract at- 
tention. It is known that some mining was done there jn 
1855 and in 1872, and that in 1876 two mines—the Eastport 
and the Newport—were in active operation, The Newport 
mine, however, was the only one to survive. The Beaver 
Hill mine was opened in 18y5 and is now one of the impor- 
tant producers. The first record of coal production from 
this field is contained in the census report of 1880. which 
shows that in that year 43,205 short tons were mined. The 
production has exceeded 109,000 tons in four years only— 
1896, 1897, 1904, and 1yo5—the maximum, in 1904, reach- 
ing 111,540 short tons. The total production to the close of 
1yo8 has amounted to 1,876,651 short tons. 


The Utah Coal Industry in 1908. 


The total preduction of coal in Utah in 1908, according 
to information obtained by E. W. Parker, of the United 
States Geological Survey, was 1,846,792 short tons, having 
a spot value of $3,119,338. Although the coal production 
decreased, in sympathy with the general falling off through- 
cut the country as compared with the preceding year, an 
increase is reported in the value of the product. The output 
in 1907 was 1,947,007 short tons, valued at $2,959,769, and 
the 1908 figures therefore show a decrease of 100,815 short 
tons, or 5.18 per cent, in quantity, but an advance of $159,- 
560, or 5.39 per cent, in value, The average price per ton 
rose from $1.52 in 1907 to $1.69 in 1908. This increase in 
value and advance in price in the face of the general finan- 
cial depression can be accounted for only by the increased 
expense of mining due to a lessened productive capacity of 
the mine workers. In 1905 the average daily production for 
each man employed in the coal mines of Utah was 396 tons; 
in 1906 it was 392 tons; in 1907 it was 343 tons: and in 1908 
it was 305 tons. The average production per man for the 
year shows an even more marked decline. In 1905 the 
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average output for each man employed was y7g9 tons; in 
1906 it was I,127 tons; in 1907 it was 884 tons; and in 1908 
it dropped to 693 tons. 

Practically all the mines in the state are operated under 
agreements with the United Mine Workers of America, and 
out of a total of 2,664 men, 2,620 worked at mines operated 
on the basis of an eight-hour day. As in the other coal- 
producing states of the Rocky Mountain region, the number 
of men employed in the mines shows an increase from 2,203 
in 1907 to 2,664 in 1908. The average number of working 
days decreased from 258 in 1907 to 227 in 1908. The supply 
of cars was in general ample throughout the year, and there 
was no trouble from strikes, lockouts, or other labor diffi- 
culties. The second half of the year showed a marked im- 
provement over the first half, and the conditions in the 
metaliferous mining industry at the end of the year were 
gradually improving, so that the outlook for the coal mines 
in 1909 was hopeful. 

According to J. E. Pettie, state coal-mine inspector, there 
were 136 coal-mining accidents during 1908. Of these only 
eight were fatal, and of the 128 non-fatal accidents only 17 
were of a serious character. In two of the fatal accidents 
the men were crushed by coke cars and these should not 
properly be included among coal-mining accidents. Dust 
explosions caused 2 deaths and injured 2 men; falls of roof 
in rooms killed 2 men and injured 6; falls of rock in gang- 
ways injured 4 men; powder explosions injured 2 men; 12 
men were injured anid 2 killed by being crushed by mine 
cars; and 102 injuries are attributed to other causes not 
specified. The death rate per thousand employes was 3. 
The number of tons mined for each life lost was 230,849. 

The areas in Utah known to contain workable beds of 
coal are estimated by M. R. Campbell, of the Geological 
Survey, to aggregate 13,130 square miles, and there are in 
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addition 2,000 square miles of which little is known but 
which may contain workable beds of coal. The original 
contents of these fields are estimated by Mr. Campbell to 
have been 196,458,000,000 short tons of coal. The first 
production of coal in Utah was reported in the census year 
of 1870, when 5,800 tons of coal were mined. The output 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons for the first time in 1go0 and 
reached its maximum of 1,947,607 tons in 1907. 

‘The total production since mining began in 1870 to the 
close of 1908 has amounted to 20,683,974 short tons. On 
the basis of one-half ton of coal wasted for every ton of coal 
mined and marketed, the exhaustion during this period has 
amounted approximately to 31,000,000 short tons, or 0.016 
per cent of the original supply. 


FROM CIRCUS CLOWN TO COAL BARON. 

Joseph V. Sherry, of Kingwood. W. Va., has been 
metamorphosed from a circus clown to a coal baron. He 
recently arrived in his old home with the John H. Sparks 
circus and discovered that on land he purchased a few years 
ago coal had been discovered, and that he was being sought 
by a coal syndicate desirous of buying his holdings. He 
has quit the circus. When he made the purchase, Sherry 
thought merely to establish a home to which he could retire 
when his show and traveling days were over. The tract 
was cheap. After purchasing it, Sherry went on with the 
circus, secured the deed, and then dropped out of sight. A 
few months after his departure coal was discovered upon 
the land adjoining Sherry’s. 


Midway mine of the Cambridge Collieries Company, 
Cambridge, Ohio, has resumed operations. This mine has 


been idle for many months, during which time many repairs 
have been made. The mine employs 200 men. 
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The Most Important Book 


Relating to Coal Production and Use is 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages, 16 by 18 Inches; Handsomely Bound 


Contains Authentc, Indispensable Data for 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Kentucky, Iowa and Missouri 


Names and locations of all coal mines, with all railroad 
connections; names and addresses of all operators; coal 
railroads, with lists of operators thereon; coal railroads, 
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double-page maps, showing location and tonnage of every 
mine in the seven states. 
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Considered more fully than ever before. Best t of 
boilers illustrated in detail. Coal analysis, Btatogical data 
and much other information from latest sources. Greatest 
value ever offered at $5.00. Address, enclosing price, 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, [104 Fisher Bidg., Chicage 


THE LITCHFIELD 
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LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS y 
incorporated Ask for catalogue and prices. Established 1837 
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ORGANIZED JANUARY 24, 1895 


INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Losses” Our Motto 
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PHILLIPS MINE AND MILL SUPPLY CO, #2" 


em an ao sa mes rrama. n°. Mine and Coke Works Equipment 


MINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS 
SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


lathe MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Guer- 
anteed not to get out of order—Capacity Unlimited. 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handled 
by the Phillips Dumps Already Installed 


PRILLIPS PATENT AUTOMATIO CROSS-OVER CaR DUMP, LET US SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 
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SNAKE STORIES ARE NOW IN SEASON 


Big Snake in Alabama. 

J. A. Mordant, a farmer residing near Joppa, Ala., came 
near losing his life, so he says, in an encounter with a 
coachwhip snake of mammoth size. Mr. Mordant says he 
was returning home from Joppa when attacked by the 
snake, which quickly wound itself around his body and 
would have pressed the life out of him had it not been that 
he succeeded in getting his pocket knife out and cutting the 
snake so badly that it released its hold on him. He then 
killed the snake with a stick of wood. He says that the 
snake measured fifteen feet long and weighed thirty-five 
pounds, Several of Mr. Mordant’s neighbors say that they 
saw the snake and corroborate Mr. Mordant in his state- 
ments regarding the snake and the encounter with it. 


Found a Ball of Snakes. 

John and George Aber, sons of George Aber, a farmer 
residing near Rochester, N. Y., while working in the woods 
on their father’s farm, overturned a large rock, under 
which they found a ball of snakes. The snakes were coiled 
in bulk as large as a bushel basket, and the lads succeeded 
in killing all of them. There were fifty snakes in the bunch, 
including many milk snakes, garter snakes, several black 
snakes and other species. 


Rattlesnake Bite Cures Cancer, 


While Mrs. Wilhelmina Lodwig, wife of a farmer 
living near Port Jarvis, N. Y., was out picking berries she 
was bitten on the ankle by a rattlesnake. Her nephew, Karl 
Lodwig, came to her assistance and killed three rattle- 
snakes. The woman’s leg was swelled to an enormous size, 
but the swelling did not go above a cancer on her leg, which 
had always had the appearance of ink, fringed with red, 
but turned into a running sore after the snake bite and 
remained in this condition for four days. On the fourth 
day the discharge stopped, the, swelling disappeared and 
the heretofore ugly looking cancer began to heal, and 
turned to a healthy flesh color, Gradually the wound en- 
tirely healed, the cancer healed, and no symptom of either 
has since annoyed her. 


Prisoners See a Real One. 

The discovery of a real live, crawling snake in the ward 
for “drunks” at a police station in Atlanta, Ga. caused a 
wild panic among the befuddled inmates. Officers are ac- 
customed to hear prisoners yell “snakes!” despite the fact 
that Atlanta is said to be a dry town, but investigation of 
the cry of a prisoner this time showed the presence of the 
reptile. It was brought in by a negro prisoner, who con- 
cealed it while being searched. He was heavily fined for 
the act. 


Soothed a Snake by Whistling. 

“Should you ever encounter a rattlesnake,” said John 
J. Shelton, of Petersburg, Tenn., “don't you be afraid, 
Don’t fight him. Just whistle. Just whistle softly—ever 
so softly—just as though you were rocking a baby to sleep 
—something pathetic, if you can think of it. In a minute 
you'll see the gentlest snake possible. He'll close his eyes 
and his whole body will quiver. 

“I saved my life once in this way. I was practically at 
the mercy of a snake when I tried the scheme. I whistled 
with all the music that was in my soul, and in nine shakes 


of a ram’s tail Mr. Snake seemed to lose all his fighting 
power and appeared to close his eyes and go to sleep. That 
was the signal for me to cut and run, 

“But, remember, and don’t let any one cut this out, after 
youre soothed him with your whistling don’t stay too 
ong, 


Snake in a Hen’s Nest. 
Coiled in a nest under an old mother hen and her brood 


of a dozen little chicks, a four foot blacksnake made things 


lively when it was accidentally disturbed by Mrs. John Oat- 
man, wife of a farmer in the suburbs of Burlington, N, J. 
The hen and her brood were confined in a little coop near 
the house, and the angry clucking of the old hen brought 
the farmer’s wife to the scene. She lifted the coop in the 
dark and put her hand down into the nest to see if the 
chicks were all safe. There was a shriek as the woman 
felt something squirm in her hand, and she caught a glimpse 
in the dusk of the reptile gliding swiftly away. Farm hands. 
arrived too late to dispatch the unwelcome visitor. 


The Revengeful Bull Snake. 

* Artesia, Cal., comes up with the story of a revengeful 
snake. M. R. McKinney, a rancher, finally killed a bull 
snake which had been following him for four days bent on 
avenging the death of its mate, which McKinney killed. 
McKinney had started to drive to town and as he passed 
through a gate the snake, which was again lying in wait for 
him, glided out of a hedge and wrapped itself about one of 
the buggy wheels. Every time the wheel revolved, bringing 
the reptile to a level with the seat, it struck at the rancher. 
It did this four times before McKinney suceeded in getting 
in the fatal blow. 


A Snake That . ats Pie. 


On entering the pantry of Mrs. Louis Longbrake in 
Jackson Township, Findlay, Ohio, Mrs. George Young was 
horrified to see a big snake swallowing a pie that had just 
been set there to cool. Her screams were heard by men 
who were near, and they killed the snake. 


London Makes Pets of Them. 


Snakes are in great demand in London as pets for so- 
ciety children, according to a dealer in animals. They are 
not expensive, the highest prices being about 7 shillings. 
Green frogs, toads and lizards of bright hues also are 
greatly favored and a large department store makes many 
sales in them, 


Six Rattlesnakes Rule a Ship. 

Six big rattlesnakes worked out of their heavy wooden 
cages on board the Southern Pacific steamship El Alba 
when the ship was 100 miles off from Galveston bound for 
New York, An aerogram stated that the half-dozen rep- 
tiles had driven the crew to the rigging and they refused to 
assist the officers in recapturing the snakes and caging them. 
The ship had on board about twenty monster rattlers caught 
in the lower Rio Grande valley. The officers were afraid 
to kill the snakes unless absolutely necessary, and for a full 
day the reptiles were circled around the rails on deck in 
complete possession of the heavy-laden freight vessel with 
the officers and crew prisoners on their own ship. The rep- 
tiles were finally caged again. 
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RETAIL COAL MEN IN SESSION TWO DAYS 


Illinois and Wisconsin Dealers Discuss Live Topics and Hear a Number of Notable Papers by 
Experts in the Various Branches of the Industry — President 
Robinson Reelected for Another Term. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Illinois and Wis- 
consin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association was held in Chi- 
cago last Tuesday and Wednesday with a good attendance 
and considerable interest was manifested in the paper 
read and in the matters discussed. The early morning of 
Tuesday was passed in assembling at the Sherman House, 
the exchange of greetings, registering and distribution of 
badges, the program starting at 10 o'clock with the song, 
“Coal, Coal, Coal,” and the greeting on the part of the 
Chicago coal trade. This was spoken by W. S. Logle, 
president of the Crescent Coal and Mining Company, who 
has such a knack of doing that sort of thing gracefully and 
well that his services are much in demand, The happy little 
talk he made was cordially received and loudly applauded, 

The response on behalf of the association was made by 
Delos Hull, who is another speaker that never fails to in- 
terest his audience. Mr. Hull put a good deal of sensible 
suggestion in his response, referring to the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing before their organization was formed, the 
good that had been done both the retail and the wholesale 
trade, and closed by saying: “I am sure that there is not 
a retail coal merchant in the states of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin that would not receive far more benefit for the small 
amount of money it costs him to attend the annnal conyen- 
tion than he can in any other way—that is, if he comes 
here with his mind made up to attend every session, and to 
be ready to ask questions and obtain all the information 
possible. Do not be afraid to speak out in meeting. : 

“It seems to be the thought of the average coal mer- 
chant to believe that all that is necessary to have a success- 
ful association is to meet, elect officers and then to leave it 
to them, That is all right so far as it goes, but in order 
to have a good progressive association, every member must 
put his shoulder to the wheet and push. It does not matter 
how efficient the officers may be, they cannot succeed with- 
out the earnest support of each member. There is another 
thought that comes in right here, one that comparatively 
few members seem to remember, and that is, in helping the 
association you are not only helping better your own con- 
dition, but you are doing something to help your brother 
coal merchant. Does not there always come to you a feel- 
ing of satisfaction to know that you have done some act to 
help along someone who is perhaps not quite so well able 
to ‘stem the tide’ as you have been? I certainly believe 
that every man is happier and a better man himself, for ex- 
tending a helping hand to others, and that is just what we 
are doing in our association, simply helping each other, 
therefore let us join hands,:and all lift together, thereby 
showing to all the world that the grand old Illinois and 
Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association is still in the 
lead, and proposes to stay there.” 

President H. A, Robinson, in his annual address, spoke 


some plain words to the members on the subject of neglect- 
ed opportunities, and the reasons he thought had operated 
to deprive the retail coal dealers of the two states of what 
they desired in the way of legislation in their interest. 
He said in part: ; 


PRESIDENT ROBINSON LAMENTS 
THE LACK OF CO-OPERATION 


“The past year's experience has shown me that ‘the har- 
vest is great and the laborers are few. The principal! task 
undertaken was to secure the passage of a reciprocal de- 
murrage bill in the states of Illinois and Wisconsin, which, 
if passed, would have been a saving of thousands of dol- 
lars not only to the retail coal merchants, but to every in- 
dividual handling carload commodities. Secretary Lukens 
sent out notices to every association in the state enclosing 
copies of the bill and soliciting aid in contributions of any 
amount they saw fit in order to give us sufficient funds to do 
effective work for the passage of the bill. Unfortunately 
we received no help at all from this source; we did, how- 
ever, get contributions from two individuals who are 
friends of the association. 

“We sent notices to every retail coal merchant in IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin who were not members of our associa- 
tion stating the benefits to be derived from the passage of 
the bill and asking their assistance by giving us an applica- 
tion for membership in the association, and we did not se- 
cure enough new members to pay for the expense con- 
nected with sending out the literature. If we had had two- 
thirds of the coal merchants of [linois and Wisconsin as 
members it would have given us sufficient funds to have 
secured the passage of the bill as it reads or in an amended 
form. After the first reading of the bill in the Illinois leg- 
islature it was referred to the railroad committee. We were 
notified of the date that the bill would be considered by 
the railroad committee, and we asked some forty or fifty 
coal merchants in central Itlinois to appear with us hefore 
the committee at Springfield when the bill was taken up for 
consideration. There were but four of those notified pres- 
ent at that meeting. With this apparent lack of interest 
among the retail coal merchants is it to be wondered at 
that the bill failed to be reported out of committee ? 

“The reason for a bill similar to the Illinois bill not 
being introduced in the Wisconsin assembly was that I 
made several requests to Wisconsin members asking if they 
knew of an assemblyman who would introduce the bill in 
Wisconsin and replies were delayed so long that it was too 
late to get any action taken before the session closed. Inas- 
much as our Reciprocal Demurrage Bill failed to become a 
law, I would suggest that our association take up at the 
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earliest possible opportunity the average plan of demurrage, 
which is working satisfactorily in several states. I am 
quite confident that we might secure the passage of the 
average plan. 

“Another question that should be taken up is that of 
destination weights. We are all painfully aware of what 
our shortages on coal amount to. We likewise know it is 
not the fault of the operator or shipper, but is due in most 
cases to the fact that railroads fail to give the same protec- 
tion to coal in transit that is given to other commodities. 
We can see examples almost daily in our railroad vards, 
where railroad employes coal their way-cars from cars ad- 
joining, flagmen at crossings supplying their shanties as 
well as their homes and selling to neighbors from cars re- 
gardless of who the consignee is. When finally the car 
of coal reaches destination, Mr. Coal Merchant finds the car 
from one to ten tons short with little or no redress. It is 
high time that action be taken that will give us relief. 


“There are twenty-three hundred dealers in Illinois and 
Wisconsin who do not belong to the association, Since 
January 1, 1909, Secretary Lukens has sent out nearly 
twenty thousand pieces of literature to members and non- 
members for the purpose of increasing our membership. 
The returns have been comparatively small and not com- 
mensurate with the cost of sending them out. We visited a 
number of cities with satisfactory results, which goes to 
prove that personal work is the most effective. Mr. Lukens 
wrote some two hundred dealers in seventeen cities offering 
our services for local meetings if they wished; he received 
less than thirty replies, some favorable to hold meetings, 
some disinterested, and from a number of cities he received 
no replies at all—notwithstanding the fact that the retail 
coal situation in some of these cities is in a deplorable 
condition, It is a difficult task to try to help those who do 
not care to help themselves. There is not a retail coal mer- 
chant that would not like to have trade conditions in his 
locality bettered; this being the case, why should not 
everyone do his part, get together, pull together, and with 
the help of the association they would be able to overcome 
the many evils with which they are at present contending. 

“An association is no stronger than the membership of 
which it is composed. If the members are inactive and take 
no interest in supporting the association and its objects, it is 
a foregone conclusion that the association will be inactive 
and its work barren of results. 

“The prompt payment of yearly dues is commendable, 
but your obligation should not cease with their payment ; 
the association needs the personal work of every individual 
member. In what way could vou more profitably to your- 
self as well as to the association spend a portion of your 
time than in soliciting applications for membership from 
local dealers who do not belong, or. if you are taking a 
pleasure ride in your automobile (I take it for granted that 
you all have automobiles—I have not), visit dealers in your 
neighboring cities or towns who are not members and in- 
duce them to join the association. It is an indisputable fact 
that if your local dealers and the dealers in your neighbor- 
ing cities are association members you will have a better 
class of competition. In many instances trade conditions in 
neighboring cities and towns help to govern, and have their 
influence over your local trade conditions. 

“The coal trade journals deserve a great deal of credit 
for the good work they are doing in educating the shippers 
of coal to market their product through legitimate chan- 
nels; they likewise are making it unpleasant for the retail 
coal merchant who cancels an order for a car of coal after 
it has arrived at destination on some slight pretext with- 
out any grounds whatever for such cancelation, giving them 
as much publicity as is given the illegitimate shipper. A 
trade journal should be a part of the equipment of every 


retail coal merchant, and no up-to-date coal merchant 
should be without as many as he can pay for. The columns 
of these journals are open to all who care to use them, and 
we should use them more than we do in furnishing them 
articles on different phases of the cual business, which 
would be interesting as well as instructive to the retail 
man as well as the shipper. I am glad that the great ma- 
jority of shippers recognize the rights of the retail mer- 
chants and are working in direct harmony with them. 
Our interests are mutual and we should strive at al! times 
to maintain this good fecling.” 


SECRETARY LUKENS’ REVIEW 
OF THE YEARS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Secretary Frank E, Lukens gave a review of the vear, 
which was in many things encouraging, but pointed out the 
tendency of the retail coal merchants to take less active 
interest in time of peace and quiet than in times when 
troubles gathered thick about them. Said he: 

“Tt is with considerable pleasure that I am able to re- 
port that the past year has been the most quiet in the history 
of the association, so far as irregular shipments or ship- 
ments direct to consumers are concerned, and while this 
condition must be gratifying to all members of the associa- 
tion, yet at the same time, the very fact that you have been 
so successful in eliminating this evil, causes many dealers to 
become careless in the payment of their dues, and no 
doubt has weakened the association in the way of increas- 
ing the membership. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that dealers drop out of the as- 
sociation when they are having no trouble in the way of 
consumers buying their coal direct, and this fact can be 
illustrated in many instances. In one city in Wisconsin 
where there are fourteen dealers, two years ago they 
dropped their membership in the association, and for two 
years they had no trouble with irregular shipments, but this 
spring they found that some consumers were getting in 
anthracite coal direct from the wholesale trade, and they 
awoke to the fact that their town was an open town so far 
as they dif not have any members in the association, and 
as a matter of course, could not appeal to the association for 
assistance. 

“T have noticed by some of the question blanks re- 
turned from some of the members that there have been a 
few irregular shipments made that were not reported to 
the secretary, and the reason given was that they did not 
think it would do any good. This is a very serious mistake. 
because, the reporting of these irregular shipments and the 
taking up with the shipper and keeping everlastingly at it, 
has been the means whereby your association has been so 
successful in eliminating the evil. 

“At your last annual meeting, you had a membership of 
649 regular members. During the twelve months, we have 
received into the association 168 new members and have 
lost by resignations 54 and by concerns going out of busi- 
ness with no suscessor 52, a total of 106; giving you at this 
time 711 regular members and a net gain for the year of 
62, which is certainly a very creditable showing under the 
condition of the retail coal trade as it has been during the 
past year, and your worthy president deserves a great deal 
of praise for this most excellent showing. 

“At your semi-annual meeting in Milwaukee last De- 
cember, there was some discussion as to the advisability of 
having associate or honorary members, and for this rea- 
son there has been no effort put forth to increase the asso- 
ciate membership. However, referring to our attorney’s re- 
port delivered at the annual convention in July, 1907, rela- 
tive to associate membership, I will quote their opinion 
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that you may know why it is beneficial to your association 
to have the wholesalers with you as associate members: 

“ ‘Tf the wholesalers or mine operators sell coal in our 
different cities without any regard for the retail dealer, you 
might as well not have this association, that condition can- 
‘not be corrected by any question of law or by invoking any 
|, principle of law. You cannot, by any process, undertake to 
i form a corporation or an association the purpose of which 
jis to interfere with trade. It therefore becomes the duties 
‘of the officers of the association and the individual duty of 
‘every member to co-operate in carrying out the present 
objects of the association, common usefulness; in other 
) words, the retail coal dealer is an instrument of use for the 
| benefit of the coal trade; and going from that promise, we 
argue to the wholesaler and to the jobber and to the mine 
‘operator, “your prosperity, the success of your business 
and your enterprise depend upon the proper distribution of 
‘your coal, and without the retail dealer you cannot effectu- 
; ally at all times dispose of your coal.” 

“*That is the legal argument, and that is as far as we can 

goon paper. There is not any law that will prevent any 
member of this association, as an individual, from saying 
‘to Mr. Coal Operator, or to Mr. Mine Owner, or to Mr. 
Jobber, or to Mr. Wholesaler, you are not a member of our 
‘association. We believe that our association is organized 
{for the benefit of the general public at large, and that in- 
«cludes you, and unless you become a member of our asso- 
‘ciation you are not in sympathy with this movement, which 
7 not an illegal or illicit movement.’ 
_ “Therefore, if the arguments in favor of associate mem- 
[bership are good, it might be better if the annual dues of as- 
ssociate members were placed at $1.00 per year if this would 
[be the means of bringing in every mine owner and whole- 
saler doing business in the territory of the Illinois and 
‘Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, but I do not 
think it is the amount of the annual dues that keeps any 
reputable mine operator or wholesaler from becoming asso- 
ciate members. 

“A year ago, you had 78 associate members, and have 
received during the year 4 new members and lost 14 by 
(resignations and concerns going out of the business, giving 
)you a net associate membership to date of 68. 

“Another gratifying condition is the fact that your in- 
(debtedness during the present year has been reduced from 
‘over $2,000, reported at the last annual meeting, to less 
(than $900. The receipts for the year have been as follows: 


Erom=bills= payable tere crs. bree ee iersete os $ 500.00 
From sale of Coal Dealers’ Friend, net pro- 


CECUSM EE a edate etal. teteiate eke Hlaxclnhs lafenky ele 285.00 
From advertising in Coal Dealers’ Friend... 450.00 
BrOmpOmceg en tates ia sila despre sete Sula. 20.00 
Bromusubsctiptlons ecru Ge cen eerie 20.00 
ronredues Ofsmemberser. «spe = os reer 4,347.90 

TOCA ne ee roe Sete citi tei $5,622.90 
Pardvovenktor tneasucenine t1--reen ce aerate 5,511.42 

Leaving balance in secretary's hands...... $ 111.48 


“The treasurer’s balance July 8, 1908, was $12.11, and 
‘the amounts turned over to him during the year were 
($5,511.42, out of which he paid vouchers No. 1 to No. 58, 
‘inclusive, which were duly approved by your auditing com- 
‘mittee. the sum of $5,512.80, leaving a balance in his hands 
of $10.73 and a total balance including amounts in the 
‘secretary's and treasurer's hands of $122.21, 


“The expenses for the year have been as follows: 


Salaries and office expenses ......-...6.6. $2,936.77 
PP Taitin paamain pOStA Cease terion) = Giese Fisica axe 1,680.13 
Traveling expenses and meetings ......... 300.90 
Billsepayable sandwinterestec. -ec ticle afer 595.00 

LOCA) Ger Seats stata nee ral s'6 eararate ssoie-< $5,512.80 
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“There is due from members, dues amounting to $800. 
We have. cash on hand $122.21, and we have books, ‘The 
Coal Dealers’ Friend, which, at 50c each, would bring us 
in $240; a total of $1,162.21. 

“We are owing accounts to the amount of $315.52: 
Secretary for June salary, $150; for office rent and stenog- 
rapher, $50; for bills payable amount of notes held by 
executive board, $530; a total of $1,045.52. The balance of 
resources over liabilities is $106.09. 

“.\ great many local meetings have been held through- 
out Illinois and Wisconsin during the past year, and these 
meetings have been the means of largely increasing the 
membership. President Robinson has attended most of 
these meetings with your secretary, and Delos Hull of Oak 
Park, Ill., has attended several at his own expense and has 
been of great assistance in the work of forming local clubs 
and securing new members. 

“Before this convention adjourns resolutions thanking 
the cual trade press for their hearty support of association 
work should be unanimously adopted. 

“In conclusion I desire to extend my thanks and appre- 
ciation of the assistance rendered me by President Robin- 
son, Delos Hull and the members of the executive board.” 

In the afternoon there were three very entertaining and 
instructive papers read to the association, and one most 
helpful address. These were: “Cost of Producing Coal at 
the Mines,” Carl Scholz, president Coal Valley Mining 
Co.; “The Sale Is the Thing,” Edward F. Trefz, Chicago, 
Ill.; “Costs and Systems in a Retail Coal Business,” Homer 
D. Jones, Western Fuel Co., Chicago, and “Average De- 
murrage,” E, L. Ewing, Peoria, III. 

These were followed by some discussion on the subject 
of Correct Weight Local Associations, during which Presi- 
dent Robinson gave a talk on the methods adopted by the 
Peoria, Ill., Correct Weight Association. 

Wednesday was given over to an excursion by Steam- 
ship Theodore Roosevelt to Michigan City, Ind. A morn- 
ing session was held on the outbound trip, and an afternoon 
session during the return. Four hours were pleasantly 
spent in Michigan City. The entire morning session was 
devoted to a “Round Table” discussion of various topics 
of interest to the association and the coal trade, brought up 
by question blanks received from members. 

At the closing session the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was adopted, matters of interest to the dealers talked 
over, and officers elected for the coming year. Among sub- 
jects to receive attention were the mail order system of sell- 
ing coal, the American Society of Equity, various methods 
in vogue with certain dealers of doing business, and the 
usual interesting question box. 

The resolutions reported and adopted thank the man- 
agement of the Sherman House for courtesies extended; 
thank President Robinson for his enthusiastic work dur- 
ing the year; thank Walter S. Bogle, Delos Hull, Carl 
Scholz, Edward F. Trefz, Homer D. Jones and E. L. 
Ewing for their excellent addresses. They ask each mem- 
ber to make an effort to secure at least one new member 
during the coming year. It was also resolved that in con- 
sideration of the many favors and the hearty support of 
association work by Fuet and the other coal trade papers, 
the association extends to them its best wishes, sincere 
thanks and assurance of appreciation. 

President H. A. Robinson, of Peoria, Ill., was re-elected 
for another term; C. N. Fintell, of Genesee. Wis., was 
made vice-president; W.H. Johnson, of Bloomington, IIL, 
was elected treasurer; C. L. Moore, of Kankakee, III.. was 
elected director to fill out an unexpired term of one year; 
for director for the three-year terms, Joseph Vial, of 
La Grange, Ill., and J. S. Cusick, of Oregon, Wis., were 
chosen, 
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Whoever Loves is Never Old. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


we life has been well spent, age is a loss of 

what it can well spare—mascular strength, 
organic instincts, gross bulk, and works that belong 
to these. Bat the central wisdom, which was old in 
infancy, was young in foarscore years, and dropping 
off obstructions, leaves in happy subjects the mind 
purified and wise. | have heard that whoever loves 
Is in no condition old. {have heard that, whenever 
the name of man is spoken, the doctrine of immor- 
tality is announced; it cleaves to his constitation. 
The mode of it baffles oar wit, and no whisper 
comes to us from the other side. Bat the inference 
from the working of intellect, hiving knowledge, 
hiving skill—at the end of life jast ready to be 
born — affirms the inspiration of affection and 
of the moral sentiment. “< “<@ \e re re 


The cessation of work in the Osage district of Kansas 
seems to be due to an oversupply of Howatt. When a 
district president places himself and his opinions above the 
trade agreement solemnly signed, and above the reach of 
the national officers of the mine workers, it is high time 
that he get a call-back from the miners who do believe 
in keeping agreements, and who do want to work. 


WHAT KOKOAL STANDS FOR. 


The growth of Order Kokoal is an evidence of the good 
of men coming together out of business hours tn a way 
not possible in the hours of the day given to the pursuit of 
business. In the rush which the strenuous times and con- 
ditions too often demand of men to-day animosities grow 
up from business rivalries until competitors become nearer 
enemies than friends and lose sight of the fact that com- 
petitors are animated by motives no different from their 
own, The success of a competitor is too often construed 
rather as a personal affront than otherwise, and cases have 
been known where such feelings prompted action resulting 
in loss to both parties, the innocent and the thoughtless 
alike. Ii was in recognition of this fact and of the 
peculiarly strained relations existing in the coal trade in 
some sections that Kokoal was conceived, and it was in 
response to the general recognition of its need that it has 
grown. 


On the occasion of his first official visit to Chicago Im- 
perial Modoc Charles E. Lester said in a little talk he made 
at a koruskation that he doubted whether the originators of 
Kokoal knew the importance and magnitude of what they 
had done when they inaugurated the new organization, en- 
thusiastic as they were. And the greatness of the organiza- 
tion has become more apparent every year of its growth. 
The Pow-Wow at St. Louis on the 9th, roth and rith of 
this month is but the fourth, and yet it will bring to St. 
Louis representatives of nearly four thousand members, 
each member the representative or owner of some coal en- 
terprise, and as a body representing an industry amount- 
ing to too many millions of dollars to be counted hastily. 
There is a spirit of cordiality and a spirit of fraternity that 
was until recent years a stranger to the coal trade. Retail 
dealers in many small cities have fought each other, cut 
prices till none of them could get a living from the amount 
of business the town could afford, and have been too often 
not even on speaking terms with each other. In an Iili- 
nois town two coal dealers were just on such terms. One 
of them came to his retail convention and joined the order. 
The day he returned home he went across the street to the 
office of his competitor to whom he had not spoken for 
eight years and “got acquainted.’ The next time there 
was a koruskation in Chicago the other dealer was on hand 
with the statement that he wanted to know more about an 
order like that. And there are no better friends anywhere 
now than those same two men. 


Kokoal discourages knocking and petty jealousies and 
teaches that the other fellow is a pretty good fellow after 
all. It inculcates the truth that the world is too little and 
life too short for hate; that men are pretty nearly all alike 
in some ways, and that you can see the best side of the other 
fellow by showing him a little of your own better nature. 
It seeks to impress on its members with the truth that it is a 
pretty good world after all, and that maybe the other fellow 
is just as good a fellow as you are—sometimes a little better ; 
that men are men and that most of them will improve on 
closer acquaintance. And so Kokoal is going to go on 
growing and go on helping to make the world better—which 
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it is sure to do if it just goes on bringing men to know each 
other better. A good many men have said or thought, after 


getting really acquainted with a business rival: “Why, when 
I got to know him I was surprised to find out what a de- 
cent sort of fellow he was.” 

Go to the Pow-Wow next Thursday night and get your 
ideas lubricated; if you don’t want to go, you need more 
lubrication than you thought, and need to go the more. 
You will be surprised to find what an accumulation of 
grouches, bickerings, knocks, sour looks, and all such things 
you will leave behind you. Better throw them away before 
you start, and save the Swatta trouble, but if you can’t 
quit without help, you'll get the help. 


VALUABLE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 

The thorough investigations made of library history in 
Illinois by Katherine L. Sharp Mills, M. L. S., formerly 
director of the Illinois Library School, but now a resident 
of Essex County, N. Y., have borne fruit in the form of five 
handsome bulletins issued by the University of Illinois, 
the last of which is now from the press, Two of the parts 
had been issued as University Studies when the work had 
assumed such proportions that the university authorities 
had to consider the question of expense involved. The 
work had then completed the general statement and the 
history of public libraries outside of Chicago. So generally 
had the work appealed to those interested that when the 
announcement was made that the remaining parts could 
for a time be consulted in the manuscript form at the 
library, that librarians and libraries throughout the state 
voluntarily contributed sums sufficient to secure the carliest 
possible publication, 

The four preceding parts comprised General Statement. 
Public Libraries excepting Chicago, College School and 
Special Libraries excepting Chicago, and Chicago Libraries. 
The fifth part is devoted to library buildings, and consid- 
ers cost, plans, etc., with a large number of architects’ 
designs and half-tone illustrations of the present libray 
buildings of this state. These are of great value in a 
practical way, embodying the best thought of leading arch- 
itects on the library problems, and add to the helpfulness of 
the work done. A full and clear index is appended, in- 
cluding the five parts. which are paged singly and consecu- 
tively, forming a splendid volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages. The paper used is of a quality to make a weritable 
de luxe volume when the parts are permanently bound. 
As a work on library architecture the present part is large 
value for the dollar, which will secure a copy from the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Another of the University Studies just issued is “The 
History of Cumulative Voting and Minority Representa- 
tion in Illinois, 1870-1908," by Blaine F. Moore, with a 
preface by J. W. Garner, Ph. D., the former a graduate 
scholar and the latter Professor of Political Science in the 
university. It is an interesting chapter in the political his- 
tory of the state, and can be had for fifty cents by address- 
ing the university. 


If you read Fuet you like it; if not, you have pleasure 
ahead of you. Get a copy. 


There are two viewpoints in the proposed consolidation 
of the retail coal dealers’ associations, one being the argu- 
ment for a strong association and the other being the dan- 
ger that an association may become too large to haye the 
personal loyalty of every member. The problems of the 
retail coal business are alike in a general way, and at the 
same time differ in every locality, so that the danger of 
unwieldiness may he accentuated by the multiplicity of 
local differences. But in strong hands there is power in a 
large association, and efficient officers may be able to deal 
properly with troubles as they arise. The friends of or- 
ganization certainly hope that they will never “progress 
backward.” 


Will you observe that the subscription price of Fuet. 
is now two dollars a year? 


President Robinson, of the Illinois and Wisconsin Re- 
tail Coal Dealers’ Association, to the value of the coal 
trade journals, the association itself adopted a strong reso- 
lution on the subject. It is up to the members of the aso- 
ciation to do the rest. The man who reads his own trade 
journals is the only man today who can keep in touch 
with existing conditions in his line of business. Not a 
single issue of FueL, but is worth the price of the yearly 
subscription if it is read and acted upon. Two dollars 
is the price of 52 weekly calls, 


If you will send us two dollars we will send you FurL 
a whole year. 


MINE INSPECTORS MAKE SERIOUS CHARGES. 

Deputy Inspectors John A. Springer, of Flemington, 
and J. F. Bratt. of Independence, have forwarded to Goy- 
ernor Glasscock formal charges against State Chief Mine 
Inspector John Laing, of West Virginia, alleging neglect 
of duty, incompetence, misappropriation of state funds, in- 
experience and ignorance of the state mining laws. They 
ask for a day on which to introduce evidence in support of 
their charges. 


ANTHRACITE OPERATOR GRANTS CHECK-OFF 


President Haddock of the Plymouth Coal Company, 
owning collieries at Plymouth and Luzerne, has agreed to 
grant the check-off system demanded by the union. He is 
the first coal operator in the anthracite region to grant 
this. Hereafter at the company’s mines the monthly dues of 
the mine workers to the union will be deducted from their 
wages by the company and turned over to the union. 


CHILI BUYING VIRGINIA COAL. 


Admiral Perez Garcitua, of the Chilean navy, has been 
in the Virginia coal fields, where he went to investigate 
grades with the view of making a contract for the delivery 
at Tidewater of 2,500 tons of coal a day for an indefinite 
period. The admiral is acting for his government and says 
the coal is wanted for the Chilean navy, which is being 
enlarged. 


There was 4,400 tons of coal produced at the Van 
Houten mine, Van Houten. N. M., May 28, and the limit 
for a ten-hour day has not been reached. It is believed this 
day's production is a record breaker for all mines in New 
Mexico and Colorado. 
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INDIANA COAL PRODUCTION LAST YEAR 


According to the report of State Geologist W. 5S. 
Blatchley, which will be ready for distribution about Sep- 
tember 1, Indiana coal production for 1908 showed a 
decrease of 1,253,411 tons in comparison with the produc- 
tion for 1907, or 9.4 per cent, This decrease was found 
to be due principally to the commercial, financial and manu- 
facturing depression which set in in 1907 and continued 
well into 1908. This depression was felt most keenly in 
the production and sale of bituminous coal, the block coal 
of the Clay and Parke county fields showing a smaller per 
cent of decrease, as this coal is used chiefly for domestic 
purposes. Of the total loss, the block coal fields sustained 
only 22,273 tons. The amount paid for mining block coal in 
the state in 1908 was $1,035,947. 

The coal tonnage produced in 1908, together with the 
county producing it, and the amount paid in wages by the 
producers, is given as follows: 


Counties. Tons. Wages paid. 
NEI@ Obs ctiwset cverrtayroteion ere 2,617,915 $2,239.464.83 
Siillivan’e 20). Sesh Or eee 2,585,993 2,193,550.85 
Greenea: 508. ARE OO aie 2,257,046 1,767,.935.38 
Negmilion-scqiicd. tee eeracccke 1,139,669 1,012,142.99 
Clay eae i eet. cet a e 1,029,161 997.286.65 
aT Ke eos cieutian a cusasaievin ores Ae 602,945 639,925.52 
IOX carseat deren ec ette cee 427,999 298,959.11 
Eikew er oe see ett ee ae 424,965 345,966.06 
Warrick: sisptecae once tee 424,053 209.663.21 
Wanderburgase Sis ee: Joni. 253,774 206,235.22 
Gibsonia eye seeeteener 170,421 163,179.24 
AV ieSSeen enieractcee mim esate 43.185 58.073.21 
Fountain s ss sw a¢sras ie ce 2 15,849 18,468.20 
NOL GY detec eT cee hare ee ere 3.729 4,018.97 

Totals atc te ee ee te 11,997,304 $10,304,860.65 


Report on Indiana Coals. 


The report on the coals of the state for the forthcoming 
volume has been prepared by Dr. George H. Ashley, of the 
United States Geological Survey, and is the most exhaustive 
study of Indiana coals that has yet been prepared for dis- 
tribution in the state. Since the former coal reports were 
completed a large number of new “bores” have been sunk 
by the coal men, and consequently the investigator had a 
much larger field of data from which to draw. The impor- 
tant parts of the discoveries have been collected in the form 
of questions and answers, designed to impress more em- 
phatically what the investigator has to say. Mr. Ashley's 
work is supplemented in a large degree by data collected 
by James Epperson, state mine inspector. and his deputies. 

Some of the important points recorded concerning the 
coals of the state are the following: 

“Indiana coals are the peer of any with which they are 
called on to compete.” 

“Recent experiments with coals from the Linton field 
promise great success in coking. All Indiana coals will 
coke.” 

“Indiana coals will produce producer gas high mechani- 
cal value.” 

“The following counties are practically all underlaid 
with coal: Parke, Vermilion, Vigo, Clay, Sullivan, Greene, 
Knox, Daviess, Martin. Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Posey, Van- 
derburg, Warren and Spencer, sixteen in all, 

“The coal measures in the state are approximately 1,300 
feet in thickness. but the main coal bearing divisions will 
be included in 500 feet. 


“Indiana coals can be mined successfully and economi- 
cally. 

Genres on a conservative basis. has fifty billion tons 
of coal ‘in sight.’ or that can be mined. Of what is at this 
time considered a workable coal, the supply is about four- 
teen billion tons. It is being used at the rate of about 
13,500,000 tons annually. If mining continues at the present 
tate the workable supply will last about one thousand vears, 
but if it continues to increase at the rate it has increased 
in the last decade, the workable supply will be exhausted in 
about one hundred and fifty years, Sullivan county has the 
greatest supply, about ten billion tons being ‘in sight.’ Four 
billion tons are recoverable under present working con- 
ditions. 

“Indiana coal lands cost from $25 to $150 an acre. and 
royalties run from 2 to 12% cents a ton. The cost of 
mining tanges from 55 to 85 cents a ton. The average 
selling price at the mine is $1.08.” 


Think They Were Overtaxed. 


Asserting they were over-assessed and have not been 
able to get the Board of County Commissioners to refund 
the money due to them, the Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Com- 
pany and the New Pittsburg Coal & Mining Company have 
filed suit against Sullivan County, Ind., for the refunding 
of more than $4,000. The assertion is made that in 1891, 
92, 93. 95, ’96, 97, ’98 and 1904, the companies were 
assessed too heavily. The Jackson Hill Company, which 
is one of the largest operating in the Indiana field, sues for 
$2,220.28; the New Pittsburg Company for $1,997.08. 


Indiana Coal Operators’ Association. 


The recent meeting of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Assockation, held in Terre Haute, was not 
largely attended, as is usually the case of the midsummer 
meetings. Many of the operators were away on business 
or summer vacations, and as there was little of importance 
to come up, remained away. The regular routine business 
was transacted, but owing to the small attendance, the 
matter of the proposed life-saving station was not taken 
up officially, as had been expected. The matter was dis- 
cussed during the meeting and several of the operators 
gave their views on the proposition, Most of the men were 
in favor of the move and it is probable that definite action 
will be taken at the next meeting. 


Demas Coe, county auditor, is beginning to think that 
the local coal dealers are not anxious for business, For the 
past week he has been advertising that next Saturday the 
county commissioners will let the contract for 550 tons of 
coal, more or less, yet but one of the local coal dealers has 
subinitted a bid on the contract—Thus. the Richmond, Ind., 
/tem. It is a good sign when all the coal dealers in a 
county do not fall over each other and cut prices to pieces 
for a chance to furnish a few tons of coal at a loss. 


A five-foot vein of good coal has been struck 168 feet 
below the surface near Edwardsport, Ind. 


Bellevue Coal Company, which operates the Bellevue 
coal mines in Haddon township, Sullivan County, Ind., has 
settled its financial troubles by floating a loan of $25,000 
on its property and will be ready at once to settle its out- 
standing obligations. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR SIT SIDE BY SIDE 


The Anthracite Conciliation Board and What It Has Accomplished—Composed of Three Representa 
tives of the Mine Workers and Three of the Operators—Hears Complaints 
from Both Sides and Adjusts Differences. 


To those who have been close students of the labor’ 


situation in the anthracite coal fields, one of the most sig- 
nificant features of the new agreement between mine 
workers and operators is the added prestige which it gives 
the Board of Conciliation. This tribunal has been in exist- 
ence six years—since the Strike Commission made _ its 
awaril in 1903, When the renewed agreement has expired, 
the Board will have rounded out nine full years of service. 

Its function has been to settle complaints made by 
either employees or employers. Often the six members 
decide in favor of the men or in favor of the companies, 
with little or no difference of opinion. Sometimes there 
is a tie vote and the case is referred to an umpire. 


of the details. It was finally agreed, in 1906, to continue 
the Board just as it was first formed; now the same ar- 
rangement has been made for the next three years—until 
March 31, 1912. 

As provided by the Commission’s award, the Concilia- 
tion Board is composed of three representatives of the mine 
workers and three representatives of the operators. It ex- 
amines witnesses and hears the arguments of both sides. 
When a decision is not reached the case under considera- 
tion is referred to an uimpire appointed by one of the 
judges of the third judicial circuit of the United States. 

Every employe who believes that he has been unjustly 
treated, and who has failed in his efforts to have the case 


In any event strikes are forbidden under the agreement ; 
if the mine workers at any colliery have “walked out,” they 
go back to work before their grievances will be considered 
by the Board, In its practical aspects, this is one of the 
most important results of the whole system, for it has 
done away with the numerous petty strikes which were so 
damaging to the interests of both the men and their em- 
ployers. 

At first the Board was in the nature of an experiment. 
At the end of its first three years, however, the principle 
of conciliation had established itself so firmly that there 
was no question but that the scheme would be continued in 
its essential features. The only question was as to some 


settled by the officials of the company at the colliery where 
he is employed, has the privilege of appealing to the Board 
for an adjustment. If his grievance is sustained he receives 
whatever advantage is due him by reason of the Board's 
decision. If it is not sustained, he remains at work with 
the satisfaction of having had a hearing before a body in 
whose membership the employers and employes are equally 
represented, 

The effects of the Board's work are not of the kind that 
can be accurately measured, but they are plainly evident 
to the population of the anthracite region. The relations 
between the employers and their employes have probably 
never been so peaceful as during the last six years. The 
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very knowledge that an appeal to the Buard is always easy 
tends to prevent the sort of bad feeling which was often 
present under the old regime. 

The members of the Board representing the mine work- 
ers are John Fahy, of Shamokin, representing the southern 
district: John J. Waters, of Hazleton, representing the 
middle district, and Adam Ryscavage, of Scranton, repre- 
senting the northern district. All these are officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

The operators’ representatives are W. J. Richards, vice- 
president and general manager of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company, of Pottsville: S. D. Warriner, 
vice-president and general manager of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company, of Wilkes Barre, and W. L. Connell, an in- 
dependent operator of Scranton, Pa. 

All kinds of questions that arise in the complicated in- 
dustry of anthracite mining come before the Board for 
settlement. The price of coal purchased by employes, the 
method of employing “check weighmen” and “check dock- 
ing bosses,” increases in pay under the Strike Commission's 
award, the refusal of employers to re-employ their former 
employes, alleged discrimination in favor of or against 
union or non-union mine workers—these are a few ex- 
amples of the sort of questions the Board has to pass upon. 

A fireman claims that he hasnot received the advantage 
of the Commission's ruling as to the number of hours of 
work per day: a group of mine workers allege that a cer- 
tain company has refused to give them work because they 
took part in the strike; an engineer says he has been com- 
pelled to work extra time without extra pay: a company 
complains that its employes refused to work on a certain 
day. in order to attend a picnic: men doing chamber work 
seek to show that a change of system in loading coal has 
done them an injustice—so the list of grievances runs. 

The ruies of procedure aim at simplicity. The object 
is to do away with technicalities and “red tape” as far as 
possible, and get directly to the merits of every question. 
There is no fear of “costs,” as there is in a regular court of 
justice, to deter a man of small means from making a com- 
plaint. 

The rules provide that members of the Board in their 
respective districts shall endeavor to settle cases before 
they are presented as formal grievances for the action of 
the entire Board. The cases thus settled, by the members 
of the Board of Conciliation, in their respective districts, 
have probably been greater in number than all the formal 
cases settled by trial before the entire Board. 

During the first three years of the Loard’s existence 
there were 150 grievances presented; during the second 
three years this number fell to 25. This was due, in a 
large measure, to the great number of cases settled in this 
way, without being laid formally before the Board. 

The decrease in formal complaints is really the best 
indication of the success that the Board has had in fulfilling 
its purpose. This purpose, to use the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his letter of instructions to the 
Strike Commission in 1902, has been to “endeavor to es- 
tablish the relations between the employers and the wage 
workers in the anthracite region on a just and permanent 
basis, and, as far as possible, do away with any cause for 
the recurrence of such difficulties as those which you have 
been called in to settle.” 
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Friends of Fred B. Weeks, treasurer of the Bickett 
Coal & Coke Company, were recently surprised by the re- 
ceipt of cards announcing his marriage. Mr. Weeks and 
Miss Alicia Gertrude McDowell, of Houghton, Mich., were 
married Wednesday morning at 10:30 o'clock by Rev. 
Herman Page at St. Paul’s Episcopal church, Madison ave- 
nue and Fiftieth street, Chicago. 


Bt. 


THE TURN IN THE TIDE. 

The turn in the tide of the labor movement has set in, 
and it behooves every man of labor to gird on his armor an‘! 
do yeoman work in the organizing of the yet unorganized. 
to go among the toilers and preach the gospel of united 
action, to make our unions attractive, not only to the or- 
ganized, but also to the unorganized, to have them under- 
stand the magnificent results already achieved in the inter- 
est of all labor. Let our men of labor bring to their atten- 
tion the wronp's endured and the rights yet to be achieved. 
Let every effort be made to establish a shorter workday— 
the eight hour day—and make it universal, for higher wages 
and better homes, better factory conditions, better and 
higher standards of life in every direction. It is now the 
imperative duty of every union man and sympathizer with 
the cause of labor to redouble his energy, loyalty and devo- 
tion for the great cause of the human uplift. This in mem- 
ory of the sacrifices and achievements of those who have 
gone before us in the cause of labor and for the millions 
yet unborn who will profit by every improvement anc ad- 
vance in conditions made in our tine—the touchstone of 
our achievements being organization, fraternity, solidarity 
and federation—Samuel Gompers in the American Federa- 
tionist. 


PENNSYLVANIA MINE INSPECTORS. 

Chief Mine Inspector James E. Roderick of Pennsyl- 
vania has announced the following appointments as state 
mine inspectors for the year beginning July rst: 

First district, Alex. McCanch, Monongahela: second 
district, C. B. Ross, Greensburg: third district, T. K. 
Adams, Mercer; fourth district, Ehas Phillips, DuBois: 
fifth district, Isaac G. Roby, Uniontown; sixth district, T. 
D. Williams, Johnstown; seventh district, Arthur Neale, 
Crafton; eighth district, Joseph Knepper, Phillipsburg: 
ninth district, T. J. Walsh, Connellsville; tenth district, 
Joseph Williams, Altoona ; eleventh district, Daniel Blower, 
Scottdale; twelfth district, Roger Hampson, Punxsutaw- 
ney; thirteenth district. John T. Bell, Dravosburg: four- 
teenth district. David Young, Freeport; fifteenth district, 
Alex. Monteith, Patton: sixteenth district, William How- 
arth, Brownsville; seventeenth district, John I. Pratt, Pitts- 
burg: eighteenth district, Thomas Lowther, Tyrone: nine- 
teenth district, Charles T. McGregor, Irwin; twentieth dis- 
tric, Nicholas Evans, Somerset; twenty-first district, F. W. 
Cunningham, California. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Before the adjournment of their convention at Harris- 
burg, Pa., the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation adopted resolutions denouncing the practice of 
manufacturers selling coal to their employes at wholesale 
rates, and urging members to patronize shippers who re- 
fuse to sell furnace and stove coal to manufacturers, know- 
ing it is for domestic use. Secretary Rertolet’s report scored 
the jobbers who disregard the rights of the retail dealers. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Samuel H. Crowell, Philadelphia. 

Vice-President—C. J. Swarr, Lancaster, 

Treasurer—C. Frank Williamson, Media. 

Directors (three years each)—W. H. Kneas, Norris- 
town; Roland Smedley, West Chester; Henry Palmer. 
Langhorne, and Ed. M. Phillips, Wilmington, Del. 

Wellington M. Bertolet, of Reading, was re-elected 
secretary by the directors at a meeting following the ad- 
journment of the association. 

As guests of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company members of the association made a visit to the 
Gettysburg battlefield. 
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ILLINOIS COAL PRODUCTION 47,608,161 TONS 


The Illinois State Geological Survey, Frank W. DeWolf, 
Acting Director, furnishes Fue with the following inter- 
esting summary: 

The production of coal in Illinois for 1908 was 47,- 
608,161 tons, yalued at $49,036,159, according to statistics 
collected by the State Geological Survey and the U. S. 
Geological Survey in co-operation, and published in Circular 
No. 5, by R. S. Blatchley, of the former bureau. Since in 
1907 the production amounted to 51,317,146 tons, valued 
at $54,637,382, there was a decrease in tonnage and value of 
between 7% and 8%. .\ much larger decrease was felt by 
other coal producing states, due, of course, to the financial 
depression and decrease in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. The Illinois production fell off about 2,500,000 tons 
during the first six months of the year, and a little less than 
1,500,000 tons for the remaincler, 

A considerable change took place in the rank of the 
largest producing counties. In 1908 sixteen counties ex- 
ceeded a production of 1,000,000 tons, while eighteen coun- 
ties passed this tonnage in 1907. Marion and Peoria coun- 
ties fell below the million mark. In 1908 Franklin County 
occupied eighth place with a total of 2,187,383 tons, whereas 
in 1907 it ranked fifteenth, with an output of 1,306,966 tons. 
Bureau County, which ranked ninth in 1907, fell back to 
twelfth place, and lost nearly 500,000 tons. Other changes 
were not important. 

Among the important occurrences of the year was the 
establishment of a station at Urbana to aid in the work of 
mine rescue, and to study mining wastes in Illinois. This is 
a sub-station of the Pittsburg plant of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, and it has already rendered efficient help in a num- 
ber of explosions and fires in Illinois and Indiana. Very 
likely the attention centered on this work will result in the 
installation of co-operative rescue stations by groups of coal 
operators. 

Counties producing over one million tons in 1908: 


Order. County. District. Tons, 
tee Walliamsonieannrr ied, wR 10 5,070,474 
2A OANPAMOUG sraidaiteh bake oiodteiae 6 5,014,488 
Sie Va cOUupinia fet sattyeyoes « soraen Waa a 3,891,850 
AgeSts Claitiiesr-oait teak oo Saeiehe de 8 3,697,611 
Si Va clisOnen os sioeeduaie ils = mis eierace 8 3,306,820 
Ge Saline ntsc ai 52. dee Soalguwse Hees 10 2.543.257 
Pie \ermilion® Ayre. criwiies be Heyes 5 2,457,885 
Saskiranklin egret! seta sto nan ate ees 8 2,187,383 
Om: Hulton Mensat cert sel. ote. ees 4 2,054,400 
LOMPOC EY Reta. Sore: Se telerehetereteie eos 8 1,576,891 
Difhla Sa lletc A044 cacrennie’. seta ea I 1.557.172 
T2pe Bored sire: pees seer ete 2 1,512,972 
IeMontwomerysse meet acces aise ¢ 7 1,410,978 
Wate Christiani® ciewtencite acters slcis.stare ie otels 7 1,377,167 
TS geGrniid yee: see see eel aes I 1,081,443 
T6auGlintony eypsid nahn Mee te om obser 9 1,078,849 


In 1907 the following counties exceeded the million ton 
mark: 


Order. County. District. Tons. 
Ve VViIATISON mater otetester ee vee eo 10 5.607.944 
BeSANP AMON. vamctcsie ntie avs < ors ean 6 5,160,042 
PMS Claire ute teeta tee ae ote ets 8 4,511,879 
Am NIACOUDIN teeta n thereat ean ate» 7 4,507,270 
iSeonal\) EXO 3S Veacucitehs oro cus etn Care eee 8 3,927,721 
Gh. Wirth cnnesaoranssphaooiione 5 2.973.253 
PUESAINEY eres sre temic naar ne sotce Ke) 2.247,842 
Se kultone. te eects tate ee eee 4 2,113,643 


Se Bure teh. So. tesrd ch cy cpaeriabicr sere 2 2,010,762 
LO Ret Y Jyanierr asic te tot nia iene oes 9 1,784,469 
TWHey, Ha Salle ccc: octave Petar oe I 1,677,990 
IZyMCHristiasl ee acc... a ae een 7 1,368,159 
AG RAG TUN ye chars 3 ere Sopra I 1,327,321 
age rank! ita tect ots. oe ee ee ) 1,306,906 
TS CHMNt OT rptyclayatt nas ore erste nee ee 9 1,302,391 
Lome Nontgoniervamant tie ose ee a, 1,289,021 
WM ATIONY Brant Jae. Xe, sei deen 9 1,185,533 
LSP RCOL Ia eri cycics tense coe Mires tee ncr a ore eas 3 1,103,312 


COAL IN MICHIGAN LAST YEAR. 


The production of coal in Michigan in 1908 was 
1,835,019 short tons, having a spot value of $3,322,904, 
according to statistics collected by E. W. Parker, of the 
United States Geological Survey. The output in 1908 com- 
pared with that of 1907 showed a decrease of 200,839 short 
tons, or 9.87 per cent, in quantity, and of $337,920, or 9.23 
per cent, in value. Notwithstanding this decrease the ton- 
nage reported for 1908 was larger than in any previous 
year in the history of the state except 1yo7. The coal 
production of Michigan in 1908 as compared with that of 
1906 showed an increase of 488,681 short tons, or 30 per 
cent, and as compared with 1905. when the largest produc- 
tion previous to 1907 was recorded, the increase amounted 
to 361,808 short tons, or 25 per cent. 

Although the output was more than 200,000 tons less 
than in 1907, the number of men employed in its production 
increased from 3,982 in 1907 to 4,247 in 1908, the depres- 
sion in other lines of industry showing its effect in a surplus 
of labor available for coal mining. The average number of 
days worked, however, decreased from 234 in 1907 to 207 
in 1908. The average production of each man employed 
decreased from 511 tons in 1907 to 432 tons in 1908. The 
operations during 1908 were almost entirely free from 
labor troubles, a strike at only one mine having been re- 
ported, by 300 men were idle sixteen days. 

There were 120 mining machines in use, an increase of 
17 over 1907. W. L, McLeod, Michigan commissioner of 
labor and industrial statistics, reports that in 1908 there 
were 106 accidents in the coal mines; 5 resulted fatally and 
28 were of a serious character. No explosions of either 
dust or gas were reported. The death rate per 1,000 em- 
ployes was 1.18, and the number of tons mined for each 
life lost was 367,004. 


USE OF COAL CINDERS IN CORES. 


In large cores, coal cinders, or sometimes small coke, ts 
used to assist the venting of the cores. A large part of the 
middle of the core is dug out by the core maker. With a 
vent-rod he penetrates to every corner of the core, the ends 
of the vent holes so made all lead into the space dug out. 
This space ts now filled with cinders or small coke, the for- 
mer being preferable, being more porous. It is important 
that the cinders are dry. If they are wet they hinder the 
drying of the core. The cinders are covered over with sand, 
an opening being left by which the vent is led in the desired 
direction. The cinders in the space which was dug out act 
as a reservoir for the gases, and also help to getting out of 
the cure when the casting is to be dressed or fettled. 


New River Collieries Company, at Fayetteville, W. Va., 
has broken all previous records by mining over 67,000 tons 
of coal during the last month. 
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A new coal mining company, to be known as the Boone 
Block Coal Company, has filed articles of incorporation in 


the county recorder’s office at Boone, Ja. The company for 
the present is made up of Messrs. George Heaps, Robert 
Kennedy, Peter Benson and William Benson, The capital 
stock of the company is $15,000, shares of which will be 
sold at $100 each. Business commenced Tuesday, June 15th. 
The shaft of the mine is to be sunk at the spot where the 
drilling has been done, just north of the city. A fine show- 
ing of coal has been struck and the company is getting at 
the work with the experience of many years to back their 
efforts, 


What will be the deepest and largest coal mine in the 
state will shortly be sunk by the Saylor Coal Company of 
Des Moines on its recently acquired field between High 
Bridge and Des Moines. The field was discovered only a 
short time ago and experiments have shown that it con- 
tains 2,000 acres of good coal from three and one-half to 
four and one-half feet in thickness. The work of sinking 
shafts and installing mining machinery will be started im- 
mediately. It has also been discovered that the vein has a 
good roof, insuring a minimum of accidents from cave-ins. 
When the shafts are sunk and the mine is ready for opera- 
tion the company will construct from 1§0 to 200 houses for 
the use of its miners, The new camp will likewise lead all 
others in the state in point of size, 


The North Iowa Coal Club, following the recent picnic 
at Clear Lake, elected as officers: S. J. Clausen, Clear 
Lake, president; George M. Prince, Mason City, vice- 
president; FI. E, Watts, Clear Lake, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


The mule market at the Scandia Coal Company's mine, 
Woodward, Ta., is about to be partially destroyed by the in- 
Stallation of an electric motor to be used for hauling the coal 
out of the mine. The machine was received last week and 
the trolley wire for conveying the power is now being in- 
stalled. The company expects to have the new motive 
power in operation soon. They already have a well- 
equipped electric power plant and on this account the work 
will be greatly facilitated. The use of mules in the mine 
will not altogether be dispensed with, but the burden of the 
work will be placed upon the electric locomotive. 


FE. C. Morris has just opened a coal mine on his place 
east of Oskaloosa, Ia. He will sell the coal on the local 
market. 


The rumors of the new life that has come to the town of 
Beacon, Ia., were not without foundation. New work now 
under way by the Garfield Coal Company will give that town 
a new lease of life and guarantee its prosperity for a num- 
ber of years if nothing else entered into the question of the 
growth and the betterment of the town. The Garfield Coal 
Company is to sink a new shaft northwest of Beacon upon 
a portion of its property and within a reasonable length of 
time will have work for about one hundred and fifty men 
who may find it to their advantage to reside in the town of 

3eacon. The Garfield Coal Company has a property that 
has been worked out. but which has a vein of splendid coal 
underlying the old first workings. The second vein is from 
three and a half to five feet in thickness and lies less than 


ITEMS FROM THE IOWA COAL FIELDS 


one hundred fect below the surface and fifteen to twenty 
feet below the first vein. The present condition of the 
market makes the mining of this second vein possible and 
the company has decided to go forward and sink a shaft at 
once. 


C. W. Durfee has resigned the superintendency of the 
Durfee mine at Bussey, Ia., and the directors have chosen 
as his successor C. A. Williams, who has been with the 
Canadian Pacific in their coal operations at Bankhead, 
Canada. Mr. Williams lives in Oskaloosa and has had large 
experience in the work, 


A. E. Line, formerly identified with the Brown Coal Co., 
the National Coal & Supply Co. and the Warfield-Pratt- 
Howell Co., has been appointed manager of the Southern 
Coal Co. at Sioux City, Ia., and has taken up his new work. 


ILLINOIS MINE INSPECTION DISTRICTS. 


The following apportionment of mine inspection districts 
in Illinois has been made, effective July 1. The following 
arrangement of counties, number of mines, men and tons 
produced, is here printed correctly : 

1st District—State mine inspector, Hector McAllister, 
Streator, Il. Counties—Grundy, Kankakee, La Salle, Put- 
nam and Will; 65 mines; 7,524 men employed; 3.383.364 
tons of output. 

2d District—State mine inspector, Thomas Hudson, 
Galva, Illinois. Counties—Bureau, Fulton, Henry, Knox, 
Mercer, Rock Island, Warren; 216 mines; 9,168 men em- 
ployed; 4,515,424 tons of output. 

3d District—State mine inspector, John Dunlop, Peoria, 
Illinois. Counties—Menard, Livingston, Logan, Mclean, 
Marshall, Peoria, Stark, Tazewell, Woodford: mines, 170; 
men employed, 5,151; 2,792,486 tons of output. 

4th District—State mine inspector, Thomas 
Bloomington, Il. Counties—Brown, Cass, Hancock. 
Schuyler, McDonough, Morgan, Sangamon, Scott: 68 
mines ; 7.336 men employed; 5,502,104 tons of output. 

sth District—State mine inspector, Thomas Moses. 
Westville, Illinois. _Counties—Christian, Edgar, Macon, 
Moultrie, Shelby, Vermilion; 65 mines; 6.556 men em- 
ployed ; 4,493,781 tons of output. 

6th District—State mine inspector, James Taylor, Peoria, 
Mlnois. Counties—Calhoun, Green, Jersey, Macoupin, 
Montgomery; 43 mines; 6,753 men employed; 5,625,204 
tons of output. 

7th District—State Mine Inspector, W. W. Williams, 
Litchfield, Ill. Counties—Bond, Clinton, Madison, Wash- 
ington, Marion; 49 mines; 7,077 men employed ; 5,870,767 
tons. of output. 4 

8th District—State mine inspector, Walton Rutledge, 
Alton, Illinois. Counties—Randolph, St. Clair; 92 mines; 
6,027 men employed ; 5,190,966 tons of outpyt. 

gth District—State mine inspector, W. S. Burris, Du- 
Quoin, THinois. Counties—Franklin, Gallatin, Jefferson, 
Perry, Saline, Wabash, White; 73 mines; 7.747 men em- 
ployed ; 5,891,130 tons of output. 

1oth District—State mine inspector, Thomas [fittle. 
Murphysboro, Ill. Counties—Jackson, Johnson, William- 
son; 72 mmes; 7,502 men employed ; 6,007,126 tons of out- 
put. 


Weeks, 


A 28-inch vein of coal has been struck in the heart of 
Colchester, Ill., and the mine is to be opened. 
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PETROLEUM AND GAS INDUSTRY OF ILLINOIS 


By R. S. BLATCHLEY, State Geological Survey. 


The following table shows the production of oil in 
Illinois from 1905 to 1908 by months: 


Month. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 

Jantanvesa ee 55.680 781,812 2,640,065 
February ..... a8 65,209 956,399 2,807,620 
March eae 19.352  1.5475323 2,734,617 
April wee» 102,862 1,874,465 3,232,123 
Nay 28. ihtat. Pere 2077; 7AO mia 1 SO,OLSn a 2274522 
Une weer. 5,489 410,654 1,879,362 3,108,492 
July 9,208 610,401 2,422,192 2,722,683 
EAUISUSES ete tele 15,002 778,463 5,446,042 2,833,637 
September .... 19,591 722,168 2,605,663 2,608,577 
October ...... 26,443 463,819 2,863,812 2,725,267 
November .... 34,766 350,085 2,510,146 2,499,092 
December .... 45,913 549,711 2,255,839 2,055,411 

Motaless ae 156,502 4,307,050 24,281,973 33,685,106 


There was a continued increase in the production of oil 
in 1908 over previous years. The total runs for the year 
were 33.685,106 barrels, valued at $22,648,881. This was 
an increase over 1907 of 9,403,133 barrels or 39 per cent. 
Had the pipe lines been able to receive the entire supply, 
the production could easily have reached 40,000,000 barrels. 
As a matter of fact, however, the output increased beyond 
the capacity of the pipe lines, which at one time during the 
summer were pumping over 102,000 barrels daily. Thus, 
production was discouraged and checked. 

Review of the Years 1905 to 1908. 

The total output of oil in Illinois up to the year 1902 
was 6,576 barrels. This was limited to the heavy oil of 
the Litchfield poo) which, during its period of activity from 
1886 to 1902, never at any time produced a well of more 
than three or four barrels daily capacity. In 1905, the 
Eastern Illinois field was tapped at Casey and from this 
time up to the present date the most notable increase of 
Illinois mineral products: has ‘been that of petroleum. 

During 1905 there was shipped by tank cars, 156.502 
barrels of oil at an approximate value of $116,561. In 
1906, an excited rush to the field took place and the rapid 
development spread to the south of Casey as far as Robin- 
son in Crawford county. This brought in a production of 
4.397.050 barrels, with a value of $3,275,802. which raised 
Illinois to ninth place among petroleum producing states. 
This production was an increase over 1905 of 4,240,548 
barrels or 2,700 per cent. During this same year, pipe lines 
were extended into the field and the production was further 
aided by a quick relief of surplus tankage on the surface. 
In 1907, the development reached to the south of Robinson 
and to the deeper fields around Bridgeport in Lawrence 
county. where the sands were more constant in production. 
In this territory wells came in as high as 700 to 2,000 
barrels on initial tapping and dropped in a week or two to 
150. 300 barrels of steady yield. With the introduction of 
more pipe lines, the production in 1907 reached 24.281,973 
barrels, with a value of $16,432,947. This was an increase 
in output over 1906 of 19,884.923 barrels or 452 per cent. 
Thus I!inois jumped from ninth place in 1906 to third in 
rank of oil producing states in 1907, Oklamoha and Cali- 
fornia being first and second. 

The eminent success of the main Illinois field has stimu- 


lated drilling in various parts of Illinois, the main attention 
being given to the southern counties. This is due to the 
hope of finding pools in the same horizons as those of 
eastern Illinois, which seem to have a southwestern dip and 
then a gradual rise until the oil bearing formations outcrop 
to the south and west. As yet no pool of significance has 
been established. Oil has been found, however, around 
Sparta, Centralia, Sandoval and Litchfield. 

Natural Gas. 

During the early stages of the oil development all gas 
available was used for drilling and pumping purposes in 
the field. In 1907 petroleum gases came into the market 
and a production valued at $143,577 was reported. In 1908 
the value was $270,360. This was an increase over 1907 of 
$126,783 or 88.3 per cent. Of the 1908 production $257,046 
was for natural gas from oil bearing sands. The balance 
of $13,314 was for a gas found in the surface formations 
or drift. This is a “marsh gas,” which its colorless and 
odorless, and is found with lower pressure than that of the 
petroleum gases. 

The petroleum and gas of the main Illinois fields are 
secured from various horizons found at varying depths 
from Casey southward. All the sands with the exception 
of the Kirkwood and deep sand of Bridgeport are found in 
the Pennsylvanian group of rocks, The Kirkwood and 
lower sand occur in the Mississippian in the Chester group. 
This seems to be characterized by three successive layers 
of limestone and shale followed by a thin layer of “Red 
Rock” or red shale and at the base of which is the oil bear- 
ing sand. This lower sand is prolific and seems to bear a 
more uniform grade of oil, in a steadier flow than the 
upper sands. 

Above the Chester group and below the producing coal 
beds are found a series of conglomerates, sandstones and 
gritty shales that comprise the Pottsville formation. In 
this series there is found at an approximate depth of 1,350 
to 1,450 feet an oil bearing sand called the Buchanan. The 
sand breaks at various points into two defined lens, each 
being more or less productive, but not to the degree of the 
upper sands. The Bridgeport, Robinson and Duncanville 
sands, all carrying three or more lens and lying at about 
the same horizon, belong to the base of the overlying coal 
measures. The remaining sands found at higher depths 
between Casey and Robinson belong to the top of the 
lower coal measures and bottom of the upper series of the 
same group. 

Tt was not until recently that the lower sands, presum- 
ably the Kirkwood and a stray sand above it, were found in 
the vicinity of Robinson. This discovery is creating new 
life and a possible enlargement of the capacity of the field. 


COAL SEGREGATION EXPECTED. 


From one of the most conservative and respousible 
banking institutions in Wall street the statement came a few 
days ago that a comprehensive plan is being prepared for 
the segregation of the anthracite coal railroad holdings of 
coal properties into one colossal company. The plan is to be 
perfected and held in abeyance against expected legislation 
by congress along the lines of the recent Hepburn law, the 
commodity clause of which has recently been passed upon 
by the Supreme court. 


B.-L 


PERSONAL 


R. L. Baker, who has been recently connected with the 
Department of Experimental Engineering, and who is also 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has entered the 
services of A. Bement, Consulting Engineer, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. ie 

The Arapahoe Club is a social organization in which 
many prominent coal men and others are interested, and its 
inherent strength is proven by the fact that the recent an- 
nual encampment at Ravinia Park was the twenty-seventh. 
The members and fortunate invited guests are accompanied 
on these excursions by the other members of their families 
and there is always a delightful time. The outing was held 
this year on Sunday, June 27th. and was a great success. 
John Connery is president, John C. Schubert, secretary, and 
P. O'Connor, big chief. 

x * * 

A, M. Anker, who for more than twelve years Was eim- 
ployed with the Dering Coal Company's district offices in 
Danville, Ill., and more recently became connected with the 
Brazil block company when the latter leased the Dering 
properties, has resigned and taken a position with the new 
Corn Belt Insurance Company at Danville. He was suc- 
ceeded by Harry Dodge from the Dering company’s offices 
at Chicago. 

* * x 

Charles Minshall, of Terre Haute, and Jacob Baur, of 
Chicago, have purchased the Crawford interest in the 
Parke County Coal Company and have already begun the 
work of repairing the mines and getting them in readiness 
for operation. The mines are in the vicinity of Rosedale 
and have not been working steadily for the past two years. 

* * * 


J. F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, has been called East to confer with the interests 
in control of the company. Mr. Welborn is to be re-elected 
president of the company at the annual meeting next (cto- 
ber, in spite of the fact that the Gould interests, which were 
instrumental! in having him placed at the head of the com- 
pany, will likely retire from the board, except for a small 
representation by probably one director. 

eke ee 

George W. Hall, aged 59, formerly collector of internal 
revenue, and in recent years interested in coal lands in 
southern Ohio, died of apoplexy at his home in Toledo, O. 
He was prominent in Ohio politics. 

' 2) Re 

James Leichty, of Danville, Ill., is now general manager 
of the Rend mines in southern Illtnois, Leichty came to 
Danville from the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
where he worked when a boy as a trapper, about twenty 
years ago, and in that time has risen from the most humble 
position in a coal mine. He obtained employment as a 
trapper boy with the late Michael Kelly, who later became 
the largest coal operator in the Danville district. Mr. Kelly 
took a great fancy to the friendless boy and this friendship 
between employer and employe grew stronger as the years 
went by and lasted until Mr. Kelly's death a few years ago, 
He has had other positions, one with the Dering company. 
There is a romance connected with Mr. Leichty’s life that 
is known to only a few of his closest friends. He could 
not read or write when he came to Danville, but in the 
family with whom he boarded there was a school teacher 
who took considerable interest in the young man and vol- 
unteered to teach him reading and writing during her spare 


moments. He seldom missed a day in the mines, but was 
never too tired to study his lessons at night, and, while 
studying, he became quite proficient in another art, that of 
making love to his charming teacher, and as soon as he was 
able to furnish a home they vere married. 

* 

Perry Barker, M. S., member American Chemical Soci- 
ety, recently assistant engineer, United States Geological 
Survey, at Fuel Testing Plants, St. Louis and Jomestown, 
and later at Experimental Gas Plant, Ann Arbor, in charge 
of tests of gas coals, has been made assistant chemical engi- 
neer on the staff of the Fuel Engineering Department of the 
Arthur D. Little Laboratory of Engineering Chemistry, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Barker, who is a graduate in chemical 
engineering of the University of Illinois, was formerly chem- 
ist to the Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, and research chemist 
at the IHinois State Engineering Experiment Station. 


FOUR YEARS’ MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ILLINOIS. 


Below a table is given showing the value of mineral 
products in Illinois from the years 1905 to 1908: 


1905. 1906. 1907, 1908. 

Coal) 45 iieinaso reckines te $40,577,592 $ 44,763.062 $ 54.687.382 $ 49.936.159 
Pig tron (estimated) 37,040,000 47,128,000 30,135,000 
Letroleuine.<..eheacee 116,561 74 S18 
Clase, crease ceri sere 12,482.196 12,765,453 
Zine (estimated) Hagin 5,499,508 
Taimestones 2.)..voecssnn 3 O11, 852 2.942.331 
Portland cement 1,741,150 2,461,494 
Sund and gravel 693,772 1,043,041 
LaMem aeams cit 421.589 534.118 
Natural gus . 7.228 87,211 
Fluorspar ...... 220,206 160,623 
Mineral water ....... 47.995 77,287 
Lead ore (estimated). 48,000 65.208 
Silica cop TrIpolly satiate ee eee 
Sandstone ............ 29,153 19.125 
Silver (estimated) salaceieins! a atl « ciaVslolia 
Natural and slag ce- 

ment bn cd 166,555 188,262 
Jaki d ee a nueeee ee Tg CRS: 
“Other products. 215 5.643, 869 

LOURL Prete aie oe $99,614,059 $126,653.410 $152,221,284 

Comparative values 

since 1905, including 

pig tron and spelter....... 27.1% SRLS OO) aK pies 
WORE JOP LCONe? hin tea a eset Geese | aeclverise 14.2% 
Excluding pig fron and 

BHC MeN onc seihetae $62,574,059 $ 74,027,902 $ 93,377,676 $ 94.512. 902 
Gain, per cent........ Agora, 142%, 26.1% 1.22% 


*Includes tn 1905. Coke with by-products and sand lime brick. 


*Includes in 1906 Coke with by-products alum and aluminus 
sulphate, infusorial earth, sand lime brick, Venetian ted, and white 


lead. 
*Includes {n 1906. Coke with byproducts alum and aluminum 


umber, and sand lime brick, 


*Includes in 1908 Coke and by-products, pyrite, sand Hme brick 
and natural cement, 


LOOKING TO FUTURE CAR SUPPLY. 


Coal operators in the soft coal fields of Maryland, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania report a steady growth in this 
trade. There is nothing in the nature of a “boom” on, but 
the inquiry from manufacturing centers shows a daily in- 
crease. This the operators regard as a more desirable indi- 
cation than if the orders came with a rush. It gives them 
Opportunity to meet requirements as they arise, and it also 
gives the transportation companies a chance to catch up 
with the needs at the mines. What the operators particu- 
larly desire is that the railroads shall fully equip themselves 
with cars and locomotives when the demand does become 
urgent and abnormal. This was the difficulty which the 
mine owners, as well as the railroads, faced in the busy 
period of 1904, 1905 and 1go6. The coal was available. the 
demand for it prevailed, but the railroads were unable to 
supply all the equipment needed to move it promptly. That 
future emergencies of this kind will be met is now the aim 
of the transportation companies as well as the mine op- 
erators, 


The American Coal Products Company has declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 134 per cent, payable July s. 


5) 


As a further step toward adding to the safety of rail- 
road operations, the lines comprising the American Rail- 
way Association, and operating 246,172 miles of line in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, beginning July Ist, 
put into effect revised rules for the transportation of in- 
flammable articles and acids. These are complementary to 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
April 13, 1909. for the transportation of explosives. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has had three rules printed 
and distributed, with instructions that every employe con- 


cernetl must obtain a copy of them, and be governed ac-. 


cordingly. 

These regulations for the transportation of dangerous 
articles have been formulated by Col. B. W. Dunn; U. S. 
A., Chief Inspector of the Bureau for the Safe Transpor- 
tation of Explosives for the American Railyway Associa- 
tion, and are based upon an act of Congress approved Mav 
30, 1908; they are designed to emphasize the dual respon- 
sibility, in the interest of public safety, that rests upon the 
shipper and the carrier. The particular purpose is that the 
shipper shall know the true characteristics of his shipment, 
and familiarize himself with the requirements of the regu- 
lations in order that he may inform the carrier by use of 
prescribed certificates and labels. 

The importance of the regulations may be realized 
from the fact that there are in this country more than 150 
factories, the combined product of which in the course of a 
year is over 500,000,000 pounds of explosives. In 1906 
a single railroad transported over 91,000,000 pounds of 
explosives, and used for this purpose 19.000 cars. Since 
the bureau referred to began its operations, there has been 
very little trouble from the transportation of explosives 
in the United States, and it is believed that when the 
work of the bureau has been fully developed, the danger 
from this source will have been reduced to a minimum. 

The thoroughness with which this campaign for safety 
has been pursued may be indicated by the fact that special 
supervision is given not only to the transportation of 
powder, dynamite and other heavy explosives, but it is now 
provided that special cars shall be pursued in.the handling 
of any material that gives off inflammable vapor at or be- 
low a temperature of 80 degrees Fahrenheit: materials sub- 
ject to spontaneous combustion; materials other than acids 
that are liable to cause accidents by friction, concussion, ab- 
sorption of moisture, contact with organic matter and other- 
wise. Special rules also govern the handling of compressed 
gases of liquids, as well as a list of eight of the more viru- 
lent acids and corrosive compounds, 

Illustrative of the detailed care with which the various 
rules have been formulated to govern the packing of dif- 
ferent articles, are the following regulations: 

Nitro-Cellulose wet with solvent must contain not 
less than 30 per cent of a solvent whose flash point is 
not less than 40 degrees Fahrenheit; and must be 
packed in strong, tinned or galvanized iron vessels, 
of the milk can type, with a satisfactory means for 
keeping them securely closed. 

Metallic Sodium or Potassium, in quantity not 
greater than one pound, must be placed in neutral oil, 
and this in a well-stoppered bottle protected by a tin 
box, or these substances may be packed in a her- 
metically sealed tin cylinder. 

Friction Matches must be packed in pastebord. 
wooden, or metallic boxes, containing not more than 
1,000 matches each; if packed loosely, or with heads 
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lying in all directions, not to exceed 2,000 matches 
may be packed in one carton or inside package; the 
inside packages must be packed in strong outside 

_ cases, plainly marked “Friction Matches.” 

It is stipulated that every article of a hazardous char- 
acter when offered for shipment must bear a prescribed label 
to indicate to the railroad employes the method of handling. 
For example, to cases holding inflammable liquids, shippers 
must attach a red label containing the following legend: 

“Notice to employes: Caution, keep away from 
fire, stoves, radiators, lighted matches, lanterns and 
direct sunlight. Any leaking packages must be re- 
moved to a safe place. Shipper has certified on his 
shipping order to compliance with all regulations that 
apply to this package.” 

For inflammables generally, there is a yellow label with 
the following instructions : 

“Notice to railway employes: Caution, keep fire 
and light away, sweep up and remove carefully con- 
tents of broken packages. Shipper has certified on his 
shipping order to compliance with all regulations that 
apply to this package.” 


TO SPEND $600,000 AT MARIANNA. 


The Pittsburg-Buffalo Company has plans completed 
and proposals out for an expenditure of between $500,000 
and $600,000 in new construction work and equipment at 
the Marianna mines. Contracts will be closed shortly for 
the purchase of 20 air locomotives, and the compressors to 
operate them. Bids are advertised for the erection of 100 
double eight and ten-room houses; 25 three-room houses 
and 25 five-room houses at Marianna, which must be in by 
July 1. Bids also will be taken for a large store building, 
and a big brick bath-house for the miners near the entrance 
of the larger shaft: while a steel tipple and a machine shop 
are among the other structures for which proposals are 
asked. The company is preparing to house 1,000 more 
people at Marianna by fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF MINES. 


The School of Mines of the University of Pennsylvania 
has made arrangements to open a real coal mine on the 
school property at Pittsburg. The work will be superin- 
tended by engineers of the Pittsburg Coal Company, it is 
said. When they reach the coal it will be worked by the 
students as a part of their regular course. Also it is ex- 
pected that they will get enough coal to supply the build- 
ings of the school. 


WESTERN RAILROADS AND THEIR COAL MINES. 


It is said in circles supposed to know that the investiga- 
tion of the relations of western railroads to the coal mines 
along their lines will be brought west about the middle of 
July. The points at which the hearing will be had have 
not been announced, nor the names of the witnesses—the 
latter for obvious reasons. It is said that none of the rail- 
roads in the western states own coal mines any more, so 
that the exact line of inquiry is only a matter for surmise. 


The Pittsburg Coal Company will locate their only 
coaling station on the St. Mary's river at Sault Ste. Marie. 
This mean: for the present at least that all of the coal 
formerly handled at their fueling station at Point aux Frene 
will be handled by the Port Royal Dock there. 
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COAL FIELDS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Recent surveys and estimates of the Canadian north- 
western coal field show that the territory which embraces 
the Crows Nest Pass coal field is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by the Alberta-British Columbia boundary line, 
which follows the summit of the Rocky Mountains from 
southeast to northwest. The eastern half is mostly prairie, 
after the foothills of the mountains are left, but the territory 
to the west of the summit is much rougher as far west as the 
Kootenai River, which flows at the western foot of the 
Rockies. 

The coal field as now known to exist extends from the 
Elk River on the west to the foothills on the east of the 
mountains, and from Morrissey, nine miles south of Fernie, 
on the south to Bankhead, near Banff on the north, A 
straight line drawn from Morrissey easterly for 35 miles 
would reach the eastern extremity of the coal field as now 
established. 

According to authentic reports made by Dr. Dawson and 
James McEvoy, of the Canadian geological department, the 
coal beds as measured at Morrissey comprise a total thick- 
ness of more than 200 feet, distributed in layers of from a 
few inches in thickness to 30 feet. These seams are inter- 
spersed through a stratum of rock, shale and slate, which, 
with coal seams, form a total of 4,736 feet. Of this total of 
more than 200 feet of coal, Mr. McEvoy estimates that more 
than too feet is workable and marketable coal. In this 
calculation he takes no account of coal seams of less than 
three feet in thickness. Since these reports have been macle 
explorations and developments up the Elk River have dem- 
onstrated that these measures extend at least 75 miles to 
to north of Morrissey, and as nearly as can be determined, 
they hold their relative positions and maintain their thick- 
ness and quality. 

The thickness of the strata through which they are dis- 
tributed, however, seems to diminish to the north and east, 
being reported as totaling 175 feet of coal in a stratum of 
1,169 feet of slate, shale and sandstone. A single seam of 
coal 30 feet, more or less, in thickness has been located ‘in 
this field at Morrissey, Coal Creek, six miles east of Fernie, 
at Hosmer, at Michel, at Corbins Camp, 20 miles south of 
Michel, at a point 75 miles north of Fernie, on the Elk River, 
and at Cat Mountain, on the east side of the Rockies, at a 
point where the Livingston River cuts through the range 
of the same name, 

Other seams of 10, 15 and £7 feet in thickness have also 
been traced at these different points, and, though correlating 
in such a disturbed territory would be almost impossible, the 
facts indicate a continuance of the same field over all the 
intervening territory. 

The tremendous upheaval which formed the backbone 
of the continent greatly disturbed the coal beds, standing 
them in positions ranging from a pitch of a few degrees to 
an almost perpendicular position. At Frank, in Alberta, the 
lime rock has been pushed entirely through the coal beds and 
at Banff the coal seams are found between strata of lime 
rocks, indicating still greater disturbance. 

Mr. McEvoy has estimated that there is more than 
20,000,000,000 tons of marketable coal in the field. But 
later developrnents have demonstrated that the extent of the 
field is much greater than at first reported, so that the esti- 
mate of the coal territory may safely be doubled, giving the 
probable tonnage as well beyond 45,000,000,000. It is be- 
yond doubt the most extensive field of coal in western North 
America, and lying as i: does at the western edge of a vast 
territory of prairie lands, extending from Winnipeg to the 


Rocky Mountains and across their summit into the Pacific 
coast territory, accessible to the important cities and ports 
of the northwestern states, it is destined to play an important 
part in the economic and industrial development of a great 
territory lying upon both sides of the international boundary, 
and extending from Winnipeg on the east to Portland on 
the west. 

The quality of the coal is bituminous generally, but at 
Bankhead, near Banff, a fairly good quality of anthracite 
has been mined, and at Morrissey a quality approaching 
semi-anthracite is found. The bituminous coal, espectally in 
the Fernie district, produces a good quality of coke, which, 
with improved methods of manufacturing, will equal, com- 
inercially, the coke produced in any other American field. 


Consul John E. Kehl, of Sydney, furnishes the following 
information concerning American coal in the St. Lawrence 
markets and the proposed efforts for its exclusion: 


“In the early part of February I mentioned in a report 
that American coals were being sent to St. Lawrence mar- 
kets in close competition with the Nova Scotian collieries, 
and that the largest colliery in Canada, the Dominion Coal 
Co. (Limited), of Glace Bay, was forced to operate on less 
than half time during certain months of 1908 owing to 
American competition. In further reference to this matter 
Te a special dispatch from Halifax to the Sydney Daily 

ost: ‘ 


“ “A gathering of representatives of the coal-mine owners 
of Nova Scotia is here awaiting the arrival of the mail 
steamer Tunisian on which Hon. W. S. Fielding is a pas- 
senger from England, American coal, largely in the form 
of culm, is said to have been displacing to a considerable 
extent through this province and in the St. Lawrence mar- 
kets the local product, and the mine owners profess to be 
somewhat alarmed. The mine representatives propose ask- 
ing the minister of finance, when they interview him in 
Halifax, to increase the duty so as to exclude the American 
article. There has been some agitation for a removal of the 
duty, which ranges from 10 to 53 cents on the short ton of 
2,000 pounds, and it applies only to soft coal. This request 
comes on top of an agitation—which, however, has not been 
very general—for a removal of the duty altogether. The 
proposed request to Hon. W. S. Fielding is, therefore, es- 
pecially significant. The Tunisian is due tomorrow after- 
noon,’ 


CANADIAN RETAIL COAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nearly 200 attended the fifth annual convention of the 
Canadian Retail Coal Association in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
23d and 24th. A trip to Crystal Beach was the outing fea- 
ture tendered by the local coal men. Among the addresses 
made to the convention were: “Organization and Cost of 
Doing Business from a Retailer's Standpoint,” by John M. 
Daly of London, Ont.; “Short-Weight Claims on Carload 
Shipments,” by John C. Hay of Listowell, Ont. 

There were interesting annual reports from President 
William Heaman of London, Ont.; Vice-President cede 
Peregrine of Hamilton, and Secretary-Treasurer E. M. 
Throwern of Toronto, 


These three gentlemen were re-elected to their several 
offices. 


; There is another report that coal has been discovered 
in Minnesota, this time in Clay county. 
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EUROPEAN COAL MINES 


An Address Delivered Before the Coal Mining Institute of America, at Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, June 29, 1909, 
by J. W. PAUL, Mining Engineer, Technologic Branch United States Geological Survey, 
in Charge of Mine Lighting Investigations and Rescue Work. 


The subject, European Coal Mines, is one upor’ which 
many volumes have been written, many official reports made 
and which has been the occasion upon which Royal Com- 
missions have made many inquiries. Schools, universities. 
mining institutes, technical societies, testing stations, in- 
demnifying and protective associations in Europe are a few 
of the institutions resulting directly from the coal industry. 

It goes without saying that European mines are much 
older than mines in our country, and their exploitation has 
been made largely by native labor, representative of the 
integral society which furnishes the foundation for their 
laws and governmental policies with respect to protective 
measures for all classes of labor, especially mining. It is 
not my purpose on this occasion to go into an elaboration 
covering all the important aspects of the mines in Europe. 
To do so would necessarily make this paper a lengthy one 
and I fear somewhat tiresome. Again, the writer has some 
timidity in endeavoring to enter into a cliscussion of some 
important conditions affecting mine safety which have been 
matters of experimentation and discussion in Europe for the 
past thirty years. 

The first duty of a government is to protect its citizens 
against all enemies which may cause injury by disease, 
accident, impairment of health or by attack of foreign 
foes. All forms of protective measures entail a pecuniary 
tax upon the citizens of the government, whether the pro- 
tection be for naval or military work, prevention of disease 
or accidents. 

In the coal producing countries of Europe, specia) im- 
portance has been given to the adoption of measures which 
have for their purpose the minimizing of accidents of all 
classes within mines. These protective measures are the 
result of many years’ study of the conditions under which 
different classes of accidents occur and the adoption of 
practical methods for their prevention, In most cases the 
adoption of precautionary methods have added to the cost 
of the production of coal, but by doing so, additional 
people find employment and the accident list is materially 
reduced. 

The question of discipline within the mines of Europe 
is frequently mentioned as one of the factors of safety 
which we have in far less degree in this country. In a 
large measure the discipline in European mines has been 
the outcome of many years of training the miners to recog- 
nize dangerous conditions. This discipline does not ap- 
proach the perfection obtained in the military organizations, 
but it is obtained in the same manner as in a military or- 
ganization by having a sufficient number of experienced 
and trained mine captains, foremen and bosses to frequently 
see each man while at his work and direct him to the proper 
safety precautions to be observed should any dangerous 
conditions arise. Such supervision of the mine work neces- 
sarily involves additional cost on each ton of coal which 
the people and the industries of the country seem willing 
to pay. 

In matters of statutory requirements and state or gov- 
ernmental inspection, the European laws are largely in the 
hands of government officials who have authority to inter- 
pret the laws and promulgate regulations relative to their 


proper enforcement. The inspectors, in general, have much 
authority in preventing dangerous practices and in some 
countries they may use their discretion in preventing the 
use of all types of explosives within mines. With refer- 
ence to the installation of mine plants, the equipment and 
buildings as a rule are quite elaborate and constructed 
along lines of permanency, being mostly of fireproof ma- 
terial, a building practice quite in harmony with the regula- 
tions requiring all classes of buildings to be made of 
incombustible material, 

Mine fires in European mines have in the past been the 
cause of loss of life and in England and Germany, they have 
resulted in the taking of many lives. Notably in Germany, 
at much expense, elaborate fire fighting facilities are pro- 
vided, resembling in every particular a well appointed fire 


-brigade station such as is maintained by some of our cities. 


having fire engines, horses and a crew of trained men. For 
underground work of rescuing miners and combating fires, 
many stations are equipped with different types of rescue 
apparatus and men trained in their use. 


In Austria a law requires that each mine shall be 
equipped with rescue apparatus and at all times a certain 
percentage of the underground employes shall be trained 
in the proper use of the apparatus, 

In France, a similar law is going into effect and in 
Belgium, after Just rst, next, the collieries will be required 
to be equipped with the apparatus. 

In Germany, many rescue apparatus are kept at the 
mines and at central stations where men are trained in the 
use of the apparatus, 

In England, Scotland and Wales mine rescue stations 
are established and miners are being regularly trained. 

Rescue apparatus in Europe appear to have passed the 
experimental stage, since in three of the important mining 
countries their use is required by law. In Europe there 
has been much saving of life through the benefits derived 
from the several explosives testing stations where expeti- 
ments have been conducted upon mine gases, coal dust and 
explosives. In the countries of Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, France, Austria and Russia the mine inspection 
departments, the operators and manufacturers of explosives 
have for their guidance the results of tests made at their 
explosives testing stations, and operators of mines are re- 
stricted to the use of certain types of explosives, while in 
Belgium and Austria certain classes of mines are prohibited 
from using explosives for any purpose within the mine. 

As early as 1883 a station was constructed at Zwickau, 
Saxony, for the study of the effect of explosives when dis- 
charged in the presence of explosive gas and coal dust. 
Since this was inaugurated the other stations in the different 
parts of Europe have been installed and in Bohemia a 
station is installed underground, utilizing an entry in tunnel 
which was excavated about the year 1800. None of the 
foreign experimenters have as yet arrived at an acceptable 
explanation of the phenomenon of a coal dust explosion, 
although at all of the foreign stations coal dust explosions 
are produced without the admixture of explosive gas. In 
those mines in Europe'in which explosives are used for 
blasting the coal or rock, much attention is given to the 
condition of the part of the mine where a shot is to be fired 
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with respect to the presence of coal dust and its condition 
as to moisture. 

Watering of the workings of the mines is practiced s\s- 
tematically, being applied by specially constructed cars, by 
hose and nozzle and by spraying devices. Much faith ap- 
pears to be entertained in the wetting of the sides and floor 
at and within a certain minimum radius of the point at 
which an explosive is to be fired. Experiments are in 
progress in England and Austria to determine the retard- 
ing of an explosion by the introduction in different parts 
of a mine of wet zones, inert zones and dustless zones. 

European countries are fully alive in a concerted en- 
deaver to ascertain what additional safeguards may further 
curtail the loss of life and personal injury within mines. 
Not being fully satisfied with the results already obtained, 
new and more elaborate testing stations are in contentpla- 
tion in at least three of the European countries. 

The safety lamps in use in the European mines and the 
manner of handling them are worthy of comment. In 
England the lamps are carefully inspected before being 
taken into the pits and upon reaching the bottom of the pit, 
a mine official makes a careful inspection of the lamp to see 
that it is in good condition. It is forbidden to set a safety 
lamp on its bottom in any part of the mine. When a work- 
man wishes to place his lamp to one side, he must hang it 
in a safe position. 

In Belgium the lamps are looked over by an official on 
the outside of the mine to see that all of its parts are 
properly assembled, no test being made of the lamp to de- 
termine if it is defective. 


In Germany the lamps are cleaned and locked and 
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handed to the miners, who examine them to ascertain if 
they are in condition suitable for use. In Germany all 
safety lamps are without bonnets to enable the miner to 
observe the condition of the gauze. : 

In Continental Europe at many of the gaseous mines, 
each workman is his own fire boss or gas tester—that ‘s. 
he tests his working place for the presence of explosive 
gas, and if found, reports it to the proper official, In this 
particular much reliance is placed in the competency of each 
of the underground men, <A station of much interest is to be 
seen within the Nordbahn mine at Maehrisch-Austrau, where 
retreating chamber is provided capable of accommodating 
three hundred men, This station is about a mile from the 
bottom of the shaft and is so arranged that it may be closed 
with heavy doors and isolated from the atmosphere of the 
mine. Food, water, ventilation, light, telephones, rescue 
apparatus and medicines are provided. In case of a mine 
fire or an explosion in any part of the mine which might 
prevent the escape of any living miner, they may retire to 
this station and remain until rescued. With the rescue ap- 
paratus in the underground station the men may do much 
effective work in combatting the fire or recovering miners 
who may be in irrespirable air and unable without assist- 
ance to reach the retreating gallery. This station is an- 
other evidence of the aggressive efforts being made to 
further reduce loss of life in Europe. 

Of recent months it is not uncommon to learn of Ameri- 
can mining officials traveling Europe making a study of the 
conditions pertaining to the safeguarding of life, so that it 
appears that we are begining to realize that some of the 
practices in Europe may, with much profit, be adopted in 
the operation of our own mines. 


NOTES FROM THE INDUSTRY IN ILLINOIS 


Coal Mines of Fulton County. 


J. E. Anderson, county mine inspector of Fulton County, 
Ill, has prepared his annual report, Among other things 
it shows that during the year ending June 1, the number 
of shipping mines in Fulton county was 25, the number of 
miners 3,240, and the tons of coal mined were 2.054.492. 
The aggregate value of the mines is $2,348,074. There are 
98 local mines in the county and in them 60,434 tons were 
mined. The value of these mines is $92.978. The number 
of shipping mines and men employed in various parts of the 
county is as follows: 

Farmington, five mines and 84 men; Norris, one mine 
and 270 men; Middle Grove, one mine and 22 men; Brere- 
ton, one mine and 330 men; Canton, three mines and 4o1 
men; Dunfermline, one mine and 230 men; St. David, one 
mine and 389 men; Cuba, five mines and 542 men: Fiatt, 
one mine and 60 men: Parrville, two mines and 10 men: 
Ellisville, one mine and 61 men; Astoria, one mine and 46 
men; Breeds, two mines and 17 men. 


A Knotty Case Disposed Of. 


The supreme court has denied the motion for a new 
trial in the damage suit of Carter Bros., of Danville, Ill, 
coal mine operators, ete., vs. the Big Four Railroad com- 
pany, which has been in court for three years. This is the 
case which Judge Kimbrough said contained perhaps more 
knotty legal points than any other action that had ever come 
to his attention here. There were several problems to be 
considered, one of which was whether or not a leasehold 
has any real value. The lawyers for the railroad took the 
position that a leasehold might be valueless and it might be 


worth something—no one knows who is not a forecaster of 
events, Carter Bros. had leased from the Consolidated Coal 
Co, a mine near Vermilion Heights. In building the new 
road from the main line through Tilton, the company dam- 
aged the entrance to the mine—practically ruined the plant 
for the time being. Finally restitution was made and a con- 
tract entered into and the alleged violation of the compact 
was the cause of the litigation. Several persons swore 
that the leaschold was practically worthless: others testified 
that it was valuable. Testimony on a number of other 
points was as contradictory, and this gave rise to the remark 
of the judge. Carter Bros. sued for $10,000 and received a 
verdict for $1,500 little more than a year ago. The railroad 
company appealed to the appellate, then to the supreme 


court, the judgment of the lower court being affirmed in 
both instances, 


The Old Kelly No. 3 Mine. 


According to the belief of a large number of miners of 
this place old No. 3 Kelly, southwest of here, is one of the 
best mines in the district. They assert that there is more 
coal in this mine than in any of the other Kelly properties, 
which is doubtless the result of it having been idle for the 
past four years. The mine was formerly one of the best 
in this district, but because of some local difference was 
closed down and has never been reopened. It is im bad 
condition as a result of disuse, but practical miners assert 
that it is not nearly so bad as would naturally be supposed 
and an expert miner made the statement a few days age 
that it could be opened up and put in excellent shape for the 
sum of $1,000, Therefore, there is a general belicf here 
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that at some time the mine will be reopened and work 
resumed. 


Better Railroad Business Expected. 


Railroads in Illinois anticipate a decided pickup in 
freight busineys within the next few weeks. Hope for the 
increase in the rougher traffic is based on the belief that 
many big manufacturing concerns soon will make contracts 
for summer | auling of coal. Orders already in the hands 
of freight officials prompt the belief that the expected busi- 
ness will materialize. local officials receive information 
daily which bodes a better freight outlook for the immediate 
future, The business has not been up to normal in recent 
wecks and the revival will come as a very much needed aid 
to the reads in keeping their earnings near a par. It is the 
belief that in the event the heavy coal business becomes a 
reality, this section of Illinois will contribute an unusually 
large per cent of the output. 


The Minonk, [Il., coal miners are out on a strike because 
the Minonk Coal Co. refuses to fire Gilbert Sullivan. The 
miners claim that the coal company management allows 
Sullivan to do union work and that he is not a union man. 
Neither side scems disposed to give in and the strike may 
last until fall. 


Henry C. Luehrs and sons, Harry and George Luehrs. 
have purchased the retail coal business conducted by J. 
Frank McGrew for the past 18 years, at Kankakee, IIl., and 
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assumed possession the first of July. Mr. Luehrs took 
charge of the retail business, resigning his position with 
the Kankakee Tile & Brick Company, in whose employ he 
has served continuously for the past 30 years, and Mr. 
McGrew will retatn his wholesale interests. The new firm 
will be known as H. C. Luehrs & Sons. 


The parties who are drilling for oil on the John Good- 
wine farm near Potomac, IIl., have reached a depth of 
about 1,300 feet, but as yet have discovered no evidences of 
oil. They expect to go 1,600 fect before the well is aban- 
doned. While no oil has been discovered, they have struck 
a three-foot vein of coal. 


Drillers have struck a seven-foot vein of coal on a farm 
south of Pana, Ill. 


A twelve-foot vein of coal has been found 280 feet 
below the surface on the Woodbury farm, northwest of 
Danville, If]. The coal is extra hard and options are being 
taken on the surrounding farms, 


The Weeks Coal Company will erect a new office build- 
ing in Sterling, Ill, The company has three of the largest 
coal sheds in the city. Alfred Weeks is in charge of the 
business, 


The Witt mine at Daris, Ill., is to be operated again, 
being cleaned and having the water pumped out. The 
four-foot vein is being worked, but there is a six-foot vein 
lower down. 


Charles Kaesebier has closed down his mine at Lincoln, 
Ill., which has never proved a profitable venture. 


The Bushing Bros., mine operators of Terre Haute, 
Ind., have leased the Muncie, IIl., coal mine for five years 
and a large force of men are at work putting it in shape for 
a good run. 


The W. P. Rend Coal & Coke Company at Rendville, 
three and a half miles northwest of Herrm, IIL, is making 
extensive improvements at the mine. .A fine steel tipple is 
being constructed and will be ready fer use within a short 
time. A t4-rocm hetel, a schoolhouse and some nice dwell- 
ings are to be constructed. 


Wm. E. Galford has been employed as traveling repre- 
sentative of the Middletown, Ill, Coal Co., soliciting 
business. 
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KANSAS MINERS IDLE: 
CHECK-OFF WAS SUSPENDED 


Coal miners in the Osage district of Kansas are idle as a 
result of a series of misunderstandings with the coal oper- 
ators culminating in the suspension of the check-off by the 
mine owners, The trouble really began some time ago, and 
seems to be the result of the overbearing tactics of the dis- 
trict president, Alex. Howatt. Last fall an effort was made 
by National President Lewis to put the men back to work 
after they had been called out by Howatt on account of a 
dispute concerning pay for deficient work. Howatt pointed- 
ly invited I.ewis to go at once to a locality hotter even than 
Kansas in. the dry season, and said he would run affairs in 
Kansas as he saw fit. Meetings have been held at different 
times between the coal operators and the miners, between 
Commissioner Bennett Brown and Howatt, and afterwards 
between Commissioner Ryan and Howatt, but without 
result, 

The operators took the position that the original strike 
had been called without cause and in violation of the rules 
which required an attempt first to settle the matters in dis- 
pute, and that they would do nothing until the men re- 
turned to work, To their demand that the men go back to 
work pending negotiations Howatt’s reply was: “If you 
will assure me that the miners will get what they want, they 
will return to work, but nct otherwise.” This, of course, 
made a meeting useless. Two months ago the operators de- 
cided that unless the men went to work within a time which 
they stipulated they would suspend the check-off. But be- 
fore doing so there was a conference between National 
President Lewis and President Elliott of the Southwestern 
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Association, which failed utterly to reach any sort of an 
agreement, ‘because of the fact that the operators had noti- 
fied the miners that they would suspend the check- off unless 
they went back to work. The time expired and the check- 
off being suspended the strike is general in the Osage dis- 
trict. A meeting of the operators was held Thursday of last 
week to discuss the situation. 


CONCILIATION BOARD RULING FORCES A CLOSE. 


The Fernwood colliery of the Iillside Coal & Iron Co., 
located at the Boston settlement, near Pittston, shut down 
indefinitely because of a ruling of the Board of Conciliation, 
which establishes a rate for rock work which the company 
considers too high to allow it to operate the colliery at a 
profit. This is the first instance in the history of the Board 
of Conciliation where such action has been taken and is a 
rather unexpected result of the creation of that body. The 
colliery has been the scene of several disputes as to various 
matters and at the last meeting of the board the question 
of the size of cars was considered, the men claiming that a 
larger car had been placed in use without corresponding 
increase in compensation. The company in its answer at 
that time intimated that the mine would probably be closed 
because of this fact. Recently the board established a price 
of $2.20 per yard for rock and this is given as the reason for 
the suspension. About 200 men and boys are affected by 
the suspension. The colliery is a part of the Butler mine, to 
which is shipped the coal mined at the Fernwo:d for prep- 
aration for market. 

The cage in the Klondike mine, No. 4, at Clinton, Ind., 
dropped sixty feet while taking twelve men down to work. 
One man’s back was broken, five men had their legs broken 
and all the other men were seriously injured, 
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ENTERPRISES 


Westfield Coal Co., Springfield, Mass.; Mr. 


Wilt ke: 
Ryan, manager. 


Rex Fuel Co., Oskaloosa, Ia.; capital increased from 
$90,000 to $115,000. 


Monarch Coal Co., Cincinnati, O.; capital, $50,000. E, 
C. Boyce, and others. 


Kentucky Dean Coal Co., Cincinnati, O.; capital re- 
duced from $10,000 to $2,500. 


Brothers Valley Coal Co., McDonaltcn, [a.: 
$5.0co. Henry Gross, president. 


Harrisburg Big Muddy Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; capital 
increased from $125,000 to $300,000. = 

Warner-Leonard Coal Co,, Cleveland, ©.; capital, $50.- 
ooo. Incorporators—L, L. Lozier and others. 

Dixie Ice & Coal. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; capital, $59,- 
ooo. Incorporators—J. W. Landreth, W. B. Hunt. 

Lone Star Coal Co., Harvey, Ia. Incorporators—Dhil 
Bishop, W. L. Nail, Chas. Andersen, J. E. Thomas. 

Stobs Coal Co., Streator, Il].; capital, $1,000. Incor- 
porators—R, C. Osborn, C. Hl. Linscott, E. M. Griggs. 

Cahokia Coal Co., Belleville, Ill.; capital, $5,000. 
corporators—L. McHenry, L. P. Wells, W. D. Coffey. 

Coos Bay Coal Co., Portland, Ore.; capital, $5,002. In- 
corporators—J. L. Crofut, J. E. Nash, Mary A. Nash. 

Frost Coal Co., Boston, Mass.; capital, $100,009. | resi- 
dent, H. A. Frost; treasurer and clerk, Geo. P. Hamiin. 

Southern Illinois Coal Co., Boston, Mass.: capital, 
$500,000. President, W. A. Jepson; treasurer, H. J. Pot- 
ter. 

Domestic Fuel Co., Portland, Ore.; capital, $5,090. 
President and clerk, L. L. Height; treasurer, H. P. Sweet: 
ser, 

Northwest Townsite Co., Chicago, Ill.; capital, $259.- 
ooo, Incorporators—S. T. French, A. Il. Higbee, Geo. M. 
Cline. 

M. D, King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Il; capital, $5,020. 
Incorporators—M. D. King, L. C. King, V. S. King, R. G. 
King. 

Mines Colsolicdated Co., Alliance, O.; capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators—Chas. Shem, A. Shem, Walter Shem, W. E. 
Shem. 

Steward Farmers’ Elevator Co., Steward, Ill.; capital, 
$12,000. Incorporators—I., R. Grimes, E. L. Thorp, L. A. 
Parker. 

Kolinoor Carbon Black Co., New York; capital, $25,- 
ooo. Incorporators—Chas. Brandes, Luther Martin, Ferd 
Wilckes. 

Buffalo Wyoming Coal Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; capital, $1,- 


000,000. Trustees—J. H. Cameron, VP. I’. Magenheimer, C. 
E. Loss. 

Slater Ice & Coal Co., Slater, Mo.:; capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators—D, J. Dickson, A. N. Dickson, Bettie Dick- 
son and others. 3 

Ferris Coal Co., Norwalk,Conn.; capital, $50,000, In- 
corporators—Jennie C. Ferris, J. J. Dibble, J. M. Ferris, 
Flav. Perris, G, F. Forte, 

Roby Grain Co., Roby, Ill. (handle fuel) ; capital, $2,- 
500. Incorporators—L. R. Grange. A. j. Koss, J. J. Green, 
G. L. Coe, D. T. Kaylor. 


Capital, 


In- 


Thomas & Hoeltmann, E. St. Louis, Ill.: capital, $5,009. 
Incorporators—F, F. Ioeltmann, J. Ul. Thomas, M. D. 
Baker. ° 


Chicago Coal Washery Co., Chicago, IIl.;-capital, $30.- 
coo, Incorporators—N, F. [lughes, C. E, Hamilton, G. B. 
Curtis. 

boone Block Coal Co., Beone, Ia.; capital, $15,000. 
Incorporators—Geo. Heaps, Robert Kennedy, P. and W. 
Benson. 


Blue Island Ice Co., Blue Island, Ill: capital, $5,000, 
Incorporators—A, C. Loeber, Wm, D, Henke, E. C. 


Pronger. 

Elk Valley Coal & Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa.: capital, 
$109,000. Incorporators—T. J. Moyer, A. M. Moyer, J. 
(). Clark. 


Alma Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.: capital, $199,070. 
Incorporators—Donald Clark, T. J. Bryan, E. M, Watt. 
and others, 

Eldorado Crown Mining Co., Newark, N. J.: 
$30,000. Incorporators—H. Dickson, Ralph 
and others. 

Tennessee River Coal Co.. New York; capital, $309.- 
ose. Incorporators—Iewis Earle, Fricnd Hoar, H. W. 
Richardson. 

Jgastern Coal Dock Co., Jersey City, N. J.: 
$509.000. - Incorporators—H. ©. Coughlan, Bb, S. 
J. R. Turner. : 

Jno. W. Crowell Coal Co., Raleigh, N. C.; 
$z,vc0. Incorporators—J. W. Crowell, Dr. &. J. 
nan and others. 

Belt Valley Coal Co., Great Valls, Mont.; capital, $475,- 
oso. Incorporators—G, IT. Stanton, Mayor C. F, Murphy. 
Chas. Lochray. 

fFureka Cahaba Coal Co.. Birmingham, Ala.; capital, 
$to.coo. Incorporators—Dr. G. 13. Crowe, H. .\. Mosely. 
Jas. L. Davidson, 

Lancaster Landing Coal & Transportation Co., King- 
ston Mines, Hl.: capital, $20,000. Incorporators—O. .\. 
Smith and others. 

Empire-Wyoming Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: capital, $109,- 
ood. Directors—Wm. S. Hurley, G. H. Buck, P. Grout, 
S. S. Whitehouse. 

Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., Ashland, Wis.; capital. 
$200,000. Incorporators—I3. J. Smith, F. W. Young, 
Frank A. Cleveland. 

Clarksburg Gas Coal Co., McWhorter, W. Va.: cani- 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators—E. B. Timplemian, Osman 
Davis, B. F. Homer. 

Walsenburg Fuel Co., Rockland, Ore.; capital, $250,- 
ooo. President. W. ©. Fuller; treasurer, F. W. Wight; 
clerk, A. S, Littlefield. 

Gem Coal Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; capital, $10,000. _In- 
corporators—P. I. Fitzgerald, J. P. Fitzgerald, H. A. Fen- 
ton, Otto Delp, Bert Delp. 

Carbona Coaling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: capital, $50.- 
ooo. Directors—T. Brough, A. G. Haughey. F. M. Wood, 
k. L. Haughey, R. FE. Haughey. 

Prescott Coal & Mill Co., Little Rock, Ark.; capital, 
$25,000. U. F. Kress, president; MM. W. Greesow, vice- 
president; N. L, Harmon, seeretary-treasurer. 
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STATE AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS BLAMED 


Helpless Condition of the Coal Industry of Illinois Today Brought Upon It by Rigid Enforcement 
of Legislation Without Regard to Reasonableness—Mere Repressive Regulation 
of the Railroads Cannot Make the Coal Industry Prosper. 


(Statement of G. W. TRAER Before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago, July 8, 1909.) 


Illinois is the second largest coal producing state in 
the United States. During the year ending June 3oth, 
1908, the production of Illinois coal was 50,000,000 tons 
in round figures. The coal bearing area of Illinois is 
oval shaped with its greatest length lying from north- 
west to southeast. It extends from near Rock Island 
southeasterly across the Wabash River into Indiana and 
across the Ohio River into Kentucky. In width it ex- 
tends from St. Louis northeasterly into Indiana in the 
vicinity of Terre Haute. It is like a basin with coal 
coming to the surface around the edges and-in a general 
way dipping toward the center from all sides. The large 
coal producing areas are very largely along the outer 
side of the basin. 

ies Daa 

Coal is produced in 43 counties of Illinois, but 43,500,- 
ooo tons or 87 per cent is produced from 19 counties, 
16 of which he along or near the outer side of the 
basin. 

Five of these sixteen counties, Grundy, LaSalle, 
Bureau, Fulton and Peoria, producing about 7,000,000 
tons during the year ending June 30th, 1908, are in what 
is generally called the Northern Illinois Group or Field. 
although Fulton and Peoria Counties are frequently 
called the Peoria Tield as distinguished from the more 
northerly counties. This coal other than railroad fuel 
practically all goes north, northwest, and west—a very 
small proportion of it to Chicago. Coal in the. three 
northern counties is second highest in the state in qual- 
ity, southern Illinois being first. It costs approximately 
50 cents per ton mine run more to produce it 
than southern Illinois coal. It costs approximately 
40 cents per ton more to produce it than central Illinois 
coal and is somewhat better in quality than the latter. 
It costs approximately 25 cents per ton more to produce 
it than the Peoria coal and there is probably that much 
difference in the quality. The three northern counties 
are served by the E., J. & E., the C, M. & St. P., the 
COkaN. Wiithe Gy Re Io & P.wand the G, B, & OF and 
the the I. C, Railroads. The Peoria Field is served by 
the C., B. & Q., the Iowa Central and the T., P. & W. 
Railroads. 
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Vermilion County, generally known as the Danville 
District, producing about 3,000,000 tons per year, lies on 
the northeast side of the basin. Substantially all of 
this coal not used for railroad fuel, goes to Chicago and 
vicinity. Danville coal is about the same quality as 
Central Illinois. It pays the same mining price, but the 
average cost of production possibly is a little more than 
central Illinois, with equal running time, because of 


local conditions. This district is served by the C. & E. L., 
the Chicago Southern, the Big Four and the Wabash 
Railroads. 

Five of these sixteen counties, Sangamon, Macoupin, 
Christian, Marion and Montgomery, producing 13,000,000 
tons during the year mentioned are included almost wholly 
in what is known as the Central Illinois group. The coa! 
from this group, other than what is used in nearby markets 
and for railroad fuel and a small proportion to St. Louis 
goes to Chicago and north and northeast. The coal in 
these counties all pays the same mining price, with equal 
running time costs about the same and is all very nearly 
the same in quality. It is known by various trade names 
such as Springfield, Virden, Mount Olive, Pana, etc. These 
counties are served by the C. & A., Wabash, Illinois Cen- 
tral, C., B. & Q., C. & E. 1., Big Four, Clover Leaf, C., P. 
& St. b., B.& O. S. W., C., H. & D., and the Litchfield & 
Madison Railroads, 

x * * 

Two counties, Madison and Perry, which produced about 
4,500,000 tons are partly in the Central Illinois Group and 
partly in what is known as the St. Louis Group and the 
Southern Illinois Groups. .A good deal of this coal goes to 
Chicago and north and northwest and the remainder of it, 
outside of railroad fuel, into nearby territory or St, Louis 
and west and northwest. Madison and Perry Counties 
are served by the Wabash, Illinois Central, Vandalia and 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroads. 

Three of these counties, Clinton, St. Clair and Randolph, 
producing about 6,000,000 tons annually, together with part 
of Madison and Perry counties, are in what is known as 
the St. Louis Group, the coal from which, other than 
railroad fuel, largely goes to St. Louis and west and north- 
west. These three counties are served by the various rail- 
roads running east and southeast from East St. Louis. The 
cost and quality of the coal in the last two groups is sub- 
stantially the same as central Illinois. 

Three of these counties, Williamson, Saline and Frank- 
lin and a part of Perry, producing nearly 10,000,000 tons 
annually, are in what is known as the Southern Itlinois 
Group. This coal has much the widest range of markets 
of any coal produced in the state. It is largely used for 
railroad fuel, goes very largely to Chicago, into the north- 
west and west and also into the southwest and south as 
far as Louisiana and Texas. Coal in this group is of the 
highest quality and lowest cost in the state. It is served 
by the Illinois Central, C. & E. I, C,, B. & Q., Big Four, 
and Iron Mountain Railroads. 

Up to about ten years ago the coal deposits underlying 
the lands in the Illinois coal basin very largely still be- 
longed to the owners of the land, even on and near the 
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At the present time the larger 
part of the most available coal near the margin 
of the basin and near railroad facilities, is owned 
by mining companies, railroad companies and industrial 
companies. A good many of the mining companies own 
large areas of coal in bodies ranging from a few thousand 
acres tO 35,000 to 40,000 acres. A number of the large 
railroads have acquired from 5,000 to probably 40,000 acres 
each of coal as a reserve to protect their future fuel require- 
ments and cual traffic. Some of the large railroads and a 
number of the smaller ones also are interested in the 
production of commercial coal in competition with inde- 
pendent mine owners. Most of the railroad interests which 
own coal property also produce locomotive fuel for their 
own use either directly or through some mining company 
in which they are interested or with which there is an 
associated financial interest. 
6h ee 

The consumption of Illinois coal and the consequent 
production have increased very rapidly. Twenty-three vears 
ago during the year ending June 3oth, 1886, the production 
was about 11,000,000 tons. By 1888 the production had 
risen to about 20,000,000 tons, It declined to about 17,000,- 
ooo tons during the dull years following the panic of 1893 
and when prosperity began to return in 1898 the annual 
production was about 19,000,000 tons. The industry was 
fairly prosperous from 1899 until 1903-4 when it reached 
the apex of its prosperity. The annual production reached 
35,000,000 tons in the latter year. Following the year end- 
ing June 30, 1904, the production increased with still greater 
rapidity until it reached about 50,000,000 tons during the 
year ending June 3oth, rg08. But after 1904 the industry 
steadily grew less and less prosperous, in spite of the great 
increase in the volume of business. 

The year during which the production reached the high- 
est figure was the most unprosperous year in the history of 
the industry. This resulted from a number of causes. 
There was a much larger increase in producing capacity 
than there was in demand and actual output. During the 
year ending in 1899 there was 322 rail shipping mines in 
the state. These mines in the aggregate worked an average 
of 206 days during the year and had an aggregate daily 
capacity of 110,000 tons. During the year ending in 1908 
there were 410 rail shipping mines. The average number 
of days run during the year was ror and the aggregate 
capacity of these 410 mines was 250,000 tons per day. 
During the nine years between these two dates the number 
of shipping mines increased 25 per cent, while their aggre- 
gate daily capacity increased 127 per cent. The result was 
that the average number of days operation for all mines 
fell from 206 in 1899 to 191 days in 1908. This means that 
in the year when the tonnage of the state was the largest 
ever produced the mines of the state worked a little less 
than two thirds time. 


margin of the basin. 


* * 


During the year ending in 1904 when the industry was 
moderately prosperous the average number of days run was 
222 or about three quarters full time. The natural flucta- 
tion in the demand for Illinois coal between summer and 
winter is such that the industry never can expect to work 
full time. A sufficient capacity must be maintained to meet 
the full requirements of the winter season and this neces- 
sarily means that the mines cannot be run to their full capac- 
ity during the summer season, Illinois coal cannot be mined 
in the summer and held for use in the winter, because it 
contains such a percentage of moisture that the lump coal 
will crumble and slack when it is exposed to the air for 
a month or more. It has to be produced substantially as 
ordered from time to time and this makes the production or 
demand (and demand and production mean the same thing 


in Illinois) much less during the months from April to 
September inclusive than during the other months of the 
year. This condition is so uniform that the relative per- 
centages of production during the busy season and the 
duller season have not varicd materially in ten years except 
when temporarily affected by anticipation of a strike or by 
abnormal business conditions. The industry can be mod- 
erately prosperous on three quarters annua! running time 
but should have 80 per cent or more average annual running 
time to enjoy anywhere near the prosperity that has been 
enjoyed by the other basic industries, When annual running 
time falls below three quarters full time the annual average 
cost per ton increases excessively on account of the dead 
expense of idle time. The fear of this dead expense causes 
excessive competition among mine owners to secure a 
greater than the average share of running time, which in 
turn has a disastrous effect upon the average price per ton 
at which the coal is sold. 

The scale of mining wages in Illinois has been controlled 
by the most powerful labor organization in the United 
States since 1898. The, rates of wages reached the top 
in the year ending in 1904 and have remained stationary 
since then. 

During the year ending in 1898 the industry was demor- 
alized and unprosperous. The average selling price per 
ton at the mines of all sizes of Illinois coal was 78 3-10 
cents; and the average price per ton paid the miners for 
blasting down the coal and putting it on pit cars at the 
working faces in the mines was 44 I-I0 cents, leaving the 
mine Owner 34 2-10 cents out of which to pay all day 
wage labor required to haul the coal underground, to hoist 
and load it, to lay underground tracks, to timber and pump 
the mines, to pay for fuel and other supplies, wages of 
superintendents, expense of administration and _ selling, 
taxes, insurance and sinking fund on the property. The 
latter item of expense is as certain as taxes, because when 
the coal in a mine is exhausted, as it certainly is in com- 
paratively few years, the property is of little or no value. 

* oe Ok 


During 1903-4 the average selling price at the mines 
for all sizes of coal rose to $1.10, the average price per ton 
paid miners to 59% cents, leaving 50% cents for all other 
expenses, of operation, maintenance, etc., and profit, if any, 
to the mine owner. There was only a moderate profit 
during this year, 

The year ending in 1908 was very unprosperous. The 
average selling price at the mines fell to $1.02 per ton 
and the average price paid to miners remained 59 3-10 
cents, leaving only 42 7-10 cents to the mine owner to pay 
all the expenses mentioned. This amount, 42 7-10 cents, 
must cover in addition to monthly salaries, day wages, 
timber, iron, mule feed and other supplies. The cost of 
day wages, materials and supplies have increased 4o per 
cent or more since 1898, so that the mine owner is worse off 
with a margin of only 42 7-10 cents for the expenses men- 
tioned in 1908 than he was with a margin of 34 2-10 cents 
in 1898. 

The figures expressing the results for 1909 will not 
be available for a number of months, but it is certain that 
they will be the worst ever experienced. 

It is not difficult to explain the reasons for the occur- 
rence of a serious decline in average selling prices during 
recent years while the demand and output were increasing 
faster than ever before. 

There are about 410 rail shipping mines in Illinois 
owned by about 270 operators corporate and individual, all 
of whom are entirely independent of each other and con- 
stantly engaged in the most ungoverned and ungovernable 
competition. The results are only what should be expected 
by every thinking person. Mine owners are losing money 
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and many of them are in desperate financial condition. 
The miners and mine laborers although nominally receiv- 
ing the highest rates of wages ever paid in It}inois or any 
other state for similar work, actually have ‘only about two 
thirds working time per year and their annual wages are 
lessened accordingly. The additional time each of these 
mines might be working under a reasonable and sensible 
regulation of the industry is absolutely lost to the miners 
and laborers and the communities in’ which they live. 


The general population of the communities in which 
coal mines are located, as a rule are suffering greatly in 
their business affairs. 


The intense economy forced upon mine owners by these 
conditions is seriously affecting the proper conservation of 
the coal deposits. 

*x* * 

These conditions are suffered by every one dependent 
upon the industry, while the consumers of Illinois coal as 
a genera! rule are buying the coal at the cheapest prices 
in the world. The average price at the mines for bituminous 
coal used in Chicago and St. Louis is cheaper than in any 
other of the great cities in this country. The prices paid 
for Illinois coal by the transportation companies and indus- 
tries is less than half the price paid for coal for similar 
uses in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 

The fundamental reasons for this situation are in the 
Anti-Trust Laws, both State and Federal. The Illinois 
Anti-Trust Law has been enforced with the utmost rigidity 
against every attempt on the part of coal mine owners to 
regulate the production or selling price of coal, without 
regard to reasonableness. I believe the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law has been applied in the same way. It is probably 
no more than is to bé expected of human nature that 
buyers of coal, particularly very large buyers, should take 
advantage of the helpless condition of the industry. As a 
matter of fact they could not very well help taking ad- 
vantage of it to some extent, because unduly low prices often 
have been literally forced upon them by demoralized mine 
owners, 

x %* * 

Some objectionable elements have existed and still exist 
in the relations of railroads to the coal industry, which it 
should be possible to remedy. But there are certain peculiar 
elements in these relations which do not exist in the relations 
of railroads to other industries and which must be taken into 
account in bringing about practically effective regulation. 

When everything reasonable in the way of railroad reg- 
ulation has been brought about a railroad will still have 
the right to buy its fuel coal where and from whom it 
pleases. Railroad fuel coal is by far the largest single 
item of demand for Illinois coal. There are legitimate 
reasons why railroad fuel coal may be desirable business 
to a mining company at the minimum profit. 

The selling value of Illinois bituminous coal at des- 
tination on the average is one-half, if not more than half 
freight charges. The interest of the carrier in this traffic 
at destination is substantially equal to that of the mine 
owner. For that reason railroads have a special and pecul- 
iar interest in coal traffic differing from other commodities 
transported by them. A railroad company with a well 
established coal traffic is reasonably certain to hold that 
trafic permanently unless it permits itself to be cut off 
from an adequate coal supply. é ; 

There, should be no question as to the right of railroad 
interests to hold property and enter into relations or ar- 
rangements necessary to protect the future of their fuel 
supply and coal traffic, if it is done openly and above-board, 
subject to regulation or prohibition in such details as may 
be shown to be against the public interest. 

The Illinois coal industry cannot be put on a sound 


basis merely by repressive regulation of the railroads. A 
very large number of independent mining companies cannot 
continue to exist unless the industry is permitted to be 
sanely and reasonably regulated (with proper recognition 
of the vital interest of the railroads in the subject), under 
suitable publicity and to such extent as can be justified with 
due regard for the public interest. 


THE DEMONSTRATED EFFICI- 
ENCY OF THE ILLINOIS COALS 


The engineering experiment station of the University 
of IMinois, as is well known, is doing a great work for the 
mineral resources of the State, and in no direction more 
than in demonstrating the efficiency of Illinois coals for 
steam and domestic purposes. They have recently been 
making a series of tests with a number of different Illinois 
coals in house heating boilers with a view to determining 
the proximate analysis as to b. t. u., or heating content. 
A complete report concerning these tests will be published 
at a future date, and as indicating the interest and value of 
this report the following table will be useful. These tests 
have been made under varying conditions. For instance, 
the experiment station has operated the heaters at from 15 
to 135 per cent of their rated capacities and under different 
service conditions. The efficiencies thus obtained have, of 
course, also varied greatly, Most of them, however, have 
been in the neighborhood of 50 per cent: that is, about 50 
per cent of the b. t. u. content as shown by the table was 
transmitted to the water or air as the case might be. 

It will be observed that all the Illinois coals tested, 
representing every coal section of the State, show a high 
b. t. u., the highest being, singularly enough, in Grundy 
county, in the northern part of the state, and in Saline 
county in the southern part. It will be seen, however, 
that every sample tested which is referred to in the table 
shows a very high degree of efficiency under the new 
method of computing the power of coal and that Itinois 
coals can therefore stand with any other in the tests ad- 
vocated by the government in valuing fuel by the b. t. u. 
methods. It is only a partial report; the full results of the 
series of tests will be awaited with interest, not only by 
the coal operators but by the large users of coal. It wilf 
be noted that this table refers to the efficiencies of the coal 
in a domestic way, these being house heating boiler tests. 

A requirement for good domestic coal is a low percen- 
tage of ash. It will be seen that the Grundy county coal is 
not only near the highest in b. t. u., but has the lowest per- 


centage of ash of any of the group here given. It is also- 
very high in fixed carbon, 
: Coal as Fired. 
Sulphur 
Fixed separately 
deter- 
Carbon. Volatile, Moisture. Ash. mined. B.t.u. 

No. Name of County. % % % % Per Ib. 
1 La Salle 40.27 42.43 9.53 7.77 3.67 11831 
2 Grundy (Wilming- 

ton) 44.04 42.44 11.17 4.35 2.32 12145 
3 Peoria 40.41 37.76 11.14 10.69 2.93 11150 
4 Tazewell 41.11 37.48 9,80 11.61 2.91 11195 
5 Vermillion 40.41 39.50 11.19 8.90 2.14 11545 
6 Sangamon 
7 Macon 40.11 37.77 10.24 11.88 3.13 11010: 
8 Christian (screen- 

ings) 39,04 36.12 11.58 13.26 6.15 10341 
9 St. Clair 
19 Williamson 48.18 33.43 7 44 10.$5 1.42 11794 
il Saline 50,96 34,95 6.46 7.63 1.97 12686 


The contract was awarded by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company for the construction of twenty new houses 
at Coal Creek, Colo., and work will be started at once. 
They will be 24x26 feet and contain four rooms each and 
will be built of concrete. 
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The Greatest Thing in the 
World. 


HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL. 


HEN everything around a man staggers and 
wavers, when all seems dark and dim in 
the far distance of the unknown futare, 
when the worid seems bat a picture or a 
fairy tale, and the universe a chimera, when the 
whole stracture of Ideas vanishes in smoke, and all 
certainities become enigmatical, what is the only 
permanent thing which may still be his? The 
faithful heart of a woman! There he may rest his 
head, there he will renew his strength for the battle 
of life, increase his faith in Providence, and, if need 
be, find strength to die in peace with a benediction 
on his lips, KKK RK KEK X 


The effort of the coal operators of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict to use the permissible explosives and to do away with 
the black powder, and thus to stop the slaughter of miners 
that black powder has caused, is resisted by the miners 
themselves, who allege that the permissible explosive does 
not bring down as much coal. If the miner would work 
as many hours as the agreement fixes for a day's work he 
could drill so many more holes that the new explosive would 
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bring down even more coal than the black powder. The 
miner has become too much attached to three holes and a 
cartload of powder for his own safety or his own good. 
The blown-out shot, fruitful in death and destruction, is 
impossible with the new permissible explosives. 


TAK& A DAY OFF SATURDAY, 

The weather is now just at the right stage for an en- 
joyable day in the out-of-doors, and the best opportunity 
afforded for such a day is to go to the coal dealers’ picnic 
Saturday at Riverview Park, Aurora. This annual out- 
ing of the coal men is one that gives always a chance for 
a pleasant day, and offers a variety of amusements that 
could hardly be surpassed. The appreciation of the event 
has been shown already by the sale of hundreds of tickets, 
and during the few remaining days the demand is bound 
to increase. The program of contests is a long one, and so 
varied that each can find some in which to be especially 
interested, so that there will be something for all who go. 

The dollar paid for the round-trp ticket is all the cost. 
There will be three trains, leaving the Aurora, Elgin & Chi- 
cago railroad station on Fifth avenue at 8:45, 9:15 and 
9:45, and stopping at Marshfield and 52d avenues. There 
have been special arrangements made for the pleasure of 
the little ones, in the children’s playground, and tickets for 
all from six to twelve years of age will be but fifty cents. 
Every coal man who will stop work and take a day in the 
park will feel better for the weck to come. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH COAL. 

The investigation now under way at the instance and 
under the management of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is with the expressed purpose of finding out the 
causes of the present depressed condition of the coal trade 
—particularly in the West. It is to be hoped that these 
gentlemen will ascertain the full facts in the case and that 
something may be recommended in the direction of real re- 
form. But. with all deference to the wisdom of those mak- 
ing the investigation, it is by no means certain that such wi!l 
be the result, An investigation, the groundwork for which 
was worked up without the widest knowledge and co-opera- 
tion of the industry most concerned, which did not freely 
consult the coal operators or the coal carriers, but came at 
both these elements with Prepared questions formulated by 
special attorneys with the purpose of getting primarily at 
such facts as bore on the line to be followed, can hardly 
draw out all the truth. The coal industry has been subject 
to so many investigations before this, that naturally a good 
many will ask, “What’s the use?” The preliminary secrecy 
would have been better suited to some investigation of crim- 
inal charges. 

The seeming object of looking into the coal industry has 
too often, unfortunately, been to see who can be convicted 
of something, or placed in position for indictment. The 
fact that these indictments usually prove to be mistakes and 
usually, if justice be done, end in the matter being dis- 
missed and the victim of the investigation having to pay for 
his innocence in lawyers’ fees, and suffer a great deal of 
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inconvenience, has made coal men somewhat sceptical as to 
the chance of arriving at altogether useful results. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission investigations have not 
proceeded heretofore in that way, as they show good faith 
by endeavoring to get at the bottom facts, and so go deeper 
into the matter than any previously prepared list of ques- 
tions could indicate. But it is evident from the course of 
the investigation so far that somebody has been in favor of 
fastening the bulk of the blame on the railroads, The able 
paper prepared by G. W. Traer on the condition of the coal 
industry of this state forms a good background for all 
that may develop during the present hearing, and em- 
bodies some conclusions which every man in the coal busi- 
ness will instinctively recognize as true. 


So far as objectionable elements exist in the relations of 
railroads to the coal industry, the remedy should be easy, 
but to. bring about effective regulation it will be neces- 
sary to know and to take into account certain peculiar 
elements which do not exist in the relations of railroads to 
other industries, No one can dispute the right of the rail- 
road company to buy its fuel coal when and where and 
from whom it pleases. Nor can Fue see how the price at 
which the coal is sold can be regulated by any law that can 
be enacted. As Mr, Traer points out, there should be no 
question of the right of a railroad to own property and 
make the arrangements necessary to protect its future fuel 
supply and coal traffic, if only everything be done openly 
and above-board, and subject to regulation and prohibition 
only where shown positively to be against the public inter- 
est. But the entire responsibility for present conditions can 
not be charged against the railroads, nor can the present 
conditions be corrected by clubbing the railroads into a 
comatose condition like that from which they are just 
recovering, 

Excessively keen competition arising from the undue 
expansion of the coal industry, and the production of coal 
vastly in excess of the needs of the country buying coal 
from Illinois have conspired with the laws to ruin business. 
There should be accorded the producer the right to get a 
fair price for his coal; but the unconsidered legislation 
of state and nation on this subject has taken that right 
away from the producer, With an agreement that coal 
should all be sold at a price not below its cost of produc- 
tion, this could be carried out. But now not even two men 
dare under the law to agree to hold their coal rather than 
sell it at a loss, for fear of indictment for “conspiracy.” 
The consequence is that no coal operator knows what price 
his competitors are making, and in order not to lose his coal 
entirely he throws it on the market and lets it go at figures 
which are in actuality below what it cost to hoist the coal, 
not to mention the many other sources of expense involved 
in its production. This results in the continuance of the 
most wasteful of methods in mining—for when the oper- 
ator does not know how low he may have to sell, he is 
going to get the coal out in the easiest—and that inevitably 
means the most wasteful—way he can. 

Nor does this low price forced on the operator benefit 
the small consumer, for it is the large industry that profits 
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by the condition. The small consumer must in every case 
pay more because the bulk of the coal has gone to large 
buyers at ruination prices. For this the so-called anti- 
trust laws are clearly and wholly responsible. With the 
right to meet and declare a price below which coal should 
not be sold, there would not be such an over-production, nor 
would there be such prices literally forced on the larger 
buyers by those operators most pressed for ready money. 
The low selling price of coal helps nobody. It demoralizes 
the business and makes the industry in many sections a 
hand-to-mouth business, with frequent recourse to the 
bankruptcy courts in the end. 

The members of ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission 
conducting the Chicaga hearing seem anxious to get all the 
facts. They should have them, and then they should recom- 
mend such remedial legislation, or repeal of legislation, as 
will, in the opinions of the coal operators themselves, serve 
to correct abuses. If the coal operators do not know what 
is the remedy, who does? 
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Grovenor Hutchins, vice president of the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, of Columbus, O., and for thirty-one 
years identified with that well-known establishment, has 
resigned his position. There was no statement of’ Mr. 
Hutchin’s reasons except that he thought it was long 
enough to have been with one concern. What he will do 
he has not decided, but will first take a good vacation. Then 
he will surely be prominent again in some line of business. 
The resignation was unexpected and the Columbus news- 
papers say was “a shock to the business community.” 

* * * 

The following appointments have been made by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, all becoming effective 
the first of July: 

John C. Earls has been appointed Freight Solicitor, 
with office 102-103 Wilder Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. P. Dunbar has been appointed Freight Solicitor, 
with office Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y., vice John C. 
Earls, transferred. 

W. S. Franklin, Jr., has been appointed Freight Solic- 
ee with office Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, 


Edward S. Neilson has been appointed Freight Solicitor, 
with office 902 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
J. Harry Cross has been appointed Freight Solicitor, 
with office 736-738 Broad Street, Newark, Te 
J. H. Neeld has been appointed Freight Solicitor, with 
office 1019 State Street, Erie, Pa. 
* * * 


C. H. Chisam, formerly president of the Iowa and 
Nebraska Coal Dealers’ Association, declined to allow his 
name to be presented for president of the Northwestern 
Coal Dealers’ Association, into which the former association 
was merged. 

ee * 

Everett E. Johnson, formerly prominent in Saginaw, 
Mich., coal affairs, as head of the firm of Everett T. John- 
son & Company, is dead, having passed away at Pontiac, 
where he had been ill from anemia the last four years. 

*x * * 

Guerino William Baldi, coal merchant of Philadelphia, 

is dead, aged 34. 
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MINE INSPECTORS SEE EXPLOSION TESTS 


Technologic Branch of the United States Geological Survey Show Members of the Mine Inspectors 
Institute of the United States Usefulness and Practicality of the Work 
They Are Doing—An Object Lesson for Illinois. 


(Text and Photographs by JAMES TAYLOR, State Mine Inspector, Peoria, Ill.) 


On Saturday, June 12th, the members of the Mine In- 
spectors Institute of the United States of America were in- 
vited by Dr. J. A. Homer, expert in charge, Technologic 
Branch of the United States Geological Survey, to pay a 
visit to the Pittsburg, Pa., station. This branch of the 
United States Geological Survey is interested in the chemi- 
cal and practical analyses of fuel, cement, mine gases, in 
explosives and mine explosions, their cause and prevention. 
For this work they have a complete testing laboratory, 
where they are making careful examinations of the various 
explosives used in coal mining with a view of determining 
how much of a factor explosives are in causing explosions 
in dusty mines where fire damp has not been detected, 

The program arranged for the instruction of the visiting 
inspectors is outlined in the illustrations and accompanying 
matter herewith: j 
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Gas and Duet Gallery No, 1. 


Figure 1 shows what is known as Gas and Dust Gallery 
No. 1. This gallery is a large boiler iron gallery 6 feet 4 
inches in diameter and roo feet in length. Inside, at each 
circular joint, is an angle iron around the inside circum- 
ference, each Tepresenting a section of the gallery. At the 
end nearest you as you look at Figure 1 is a concrete build- 
ing in which a cannon is imbedded in concrete, This rep- 
resents the working face of an entry, while the charged 
cannon represents a dead hole that will causé a windy or 
blown out shot. 

At one of the sections a paper brattice is placed around 
the angle iron, making it tight. The Methane or Marsh 
gas is then introduced through a pipe to any or all sections 
of the gallery. There are short-iron shelves 4 inches wide 
on each side of the gallery, upon which coal dust can be 
placed. At the top of the gallery there are safety doors or 
valves placed at stated distances the whole length, and these 
are left so as to open whenever there is an explosion inside 
the gallery. 

Test A in gas and dust gallery No. 1 was to determine 
the effect of a charge of Aetna coal powder “A” (D-759) 
tamped with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in dis- 
ruptive force to %4 pound of 40 cent nitro-glycerine dyna- 
mite when fired into a mixture of gas and air containing 8 
per cent of Methane and Ethane. (Methane is CIlfor 


Marsh gas; Ethane is C,H,. These compounds bear a sin- 
ple relation to one another, as far as composition is con- 
cerned. ) 
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Fig. 2. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, Showing Result of 
Test A. 


The snap shot reproduced in Figure 2 was secured by 
me immediately after the igniition of the charge; you will 
observe a steam mist issuing from the open valves which are 
located on the top of the gallery. There was no ignition of 
the gas, hence no explosion. 


Fig. 3. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2, Showing Result of 
Test B. 


Figure 3 shows gas and dust gallery No. 2, in which was 
made Test [3. The purpose of this test was to determine the 
effect of an electric spark on a gas and air mixture con- 
taining 8 per cent of Methane and Ethane. The result of 
the test is readily understood by Figure 3, which was taken 
at the moment of explosion. The flame of the explosion ex- 
tended a distance of about 20 feet beyond the mouth of the 
gallery. You will observe in the flame a portion of the pa- 
per brattice which had been used for a partition while filling 
the gallery with gas, 

In Figure 4 the unconsumed brattice paper will be no- 
ticed on the ground, and on the angle iron around the inside 
of the gallery. The importance of this test is of such a na- 
ture as to call the attention of the mining interests of this 
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Fig. 4. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2. 
country to the use of electricity in gaseous mines. 

In Figure 5 you observe the mine inspectors of the dif- 
ferent states about to enter the gallery for the purpose of 
testing the mixture as determined by the height of flames 
of the different kinds of safety lamps, Each inspector was 
furnished with a safety lamp, the number of which was 
taken down in a note book opposite his name. He was re- 
quested to make an examination of the mixture of air and 
gas and on his return from the gallery to report his finding 
to the mining expert in charge of this test as to the action of 
gas in the lamp he carried. There were no two lamps of 
the same make and different results were obtained. You 
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Fig. 5. 


Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2. 


will notice J. W. Paul entering the gallery with a safety 
lamp. He has charge of the safety lamp test. Test J was 
in Gallery No. 2, and was the testing of the percentage of a 
mixture of gas and air containing 3 per cent of Methane 
and Ethane with different safety lamps by the height of the 
flame. In this test a Wolf lamp in my possession gave a 
flame about 14 inch high. Gallery No. 2 is 10 feet in diam- 
eter and 30 feet long. It is one of the important pathfinders 
in the investigation of fire damp, and electricity. The tests 
at this station fully demonstrate that Dr. Holmes and his 
associates are doing things in practice and not in theory 
only. 2 

Test C, in gas and dust gallery No. 1, was to determine 
the effect of a charge of carbonite No. 1 (D-661), tamped 
with one pound of dry fire clay—equivalent in disruptive 
force to % pound of 4o per cent nitroglycerine dynamite 
when fired into a mixture of gas and air containing 8 per 
cent of Methane and Ethane. There was no ignition of the 
gas in this test. / 

Test D, in the lamp gallery, on the first floor building 
No. 17, was the testing of single gauze lamps, not bonneted, 
in a horizontal current of gas and air containing 8 per cent 
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of Methane and Ethane at a velocity of 600 feet per minute. 

The inspectors from the various states were so much in- 
terested in this test that they requested Dr. Holmes to ar- 
tange for other tests, which he did. The inspectors of the 
several states were placed in different groups, and made a 
very exhaustive investigation of testing the safety lamps 
with different velocities and mixtures of gas. 

This gallery is one of the best pathfinders for safety 
lamps in the presence of fire damp, in small or great velo- 
cities of air current. Yet we have been unable to find a sub- 
stitute for the gauze of a safety lamp. With all the differ- 
ent arrangements of safety lamps, not one of them is of any 
service as a safe lamp in the presence of fire damp without 
the wire gauze; and up to the present time we have not 
learned to dispense with it on our safety lamps. 


| 
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Fig. 6. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, Showing Results of 
Test G. 


Test G, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, was to deter- 
mine the effect of a charge of FF black blasting powder 
(B-767) tamped with two pounds of dry fire clay, equiva- 
lent in disruptive force to 14 pound of 4o per cent nitro- 
glycerine dynamite, when fired into a mixture of gas and 
air containing 8 per cent of Methane and Ethane. 

Figure 6 shows the effect of this explosion. The gas 
was ignited by the powder; the light smoke is seen issuing 
from the safety valves on top of the gallery. You will ob- 
serve Mr. Hall, who has charge of the explosive test, going 
towards gallery No. 1 to give instruction in regard to the 
next test. The mine explosives investigation work is in 
charge of Clarence Hall, an explosive expert. 


Fig. 7. 


Mr. Rhys, of lowa, T. Moses of Illinois, and Mr. 
Johnson. 


Test H was in the Rescue Room, second floor of build- 
ing No. 17. This was a demonstration of rescue apparatus 
in a gas-tight room, and was yery instructive to those in- 
terested in rescue work after an explosion. It demonstrated 
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that with the use of the helment a party of men could de- 
send into a mine containing noxious gas, and save those who 
had been overcome. Figure 7 shows the three persons re- 
turning from the testing chamber in which they wore the 
helmet. The one to the left is Mr. Rhys of Iowa, the cen- 
ter figure ts Thomas Moses of Hlinois and the third is the 
expert who had charge of the gas-tight room. 

Test I was in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, to determine 
the effect of a charge of Coalite No. 1 (D-656) tamped 
with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in disruptive 
force to % pound of 40 per cent nitroglycerine dynamite 
when fired into 120 pounds of bituminous coal dust (M-715) 
100 mesh fine, from the Pittsburg seam; 20 pounds placed 
on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3; 100 pounds-on side shelves 
in Sections 1 to 15 inclusive. There was no ignition of the 
coal dust by this test. This is one of the permissible ex- 
plosives. 

Test K in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1 was to determine 
the effect of a charge of Collier Dynamite No. 1 (D-681) 
tamped with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in dis- 
ruptive force to 4 pound of 40 per cent nitroglycerine dyna- 
mite. When fired into 120 pounds of bituminous coal dust 
(M-715). 100 mesh fine, from the Pittsburg seam; 20 
pounds placed on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3, and 100 
pounds on side shelves in Sections 1 to 15 inclusive. No 
ignition of coal dust by this test. 

Test L in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2, was a continua- 
tion of Test K. 

Test M, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, was to deter- 
mine the effect of a charge of Masurite M. L. I’. (M-775), 
tamped with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in <lts- 
ruptive force to 4 pound of 4o per cent nitroglycerine dyna- 
mite when fired into 120 pounds of bituminous coal dust 
(M-715), 100 mesh, from the Pittsburg seam; 20 pounds 
placed on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3, and 100 pounds on 
side shelves in Sections 1 to 15 inclusive. No ignition of 
the coal dust by this test. Masurite M. L. F. is on the list 
of permissible explosives. 

Test N, in Gas and Dust Gallery No, 2, was a continua- 
tion of Test K. 

Test O, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, was to deter- 


Flg. 8. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, Showing Results of 
Test O; Dust Explosion With FF Black Blasting 
Powder, 


mine the effect of a charge of FI black blasting powder 
(B-767) tamped with two pounds of dry fire clay, equiva- 
lent in disruptive force to 4 pound of 40 per cent nitro- 
glycerine dynamite when fired into 120 pounds of bitumin- 
ous coal dust (M-715). 100 mesh fine, from the Pittsburg 
seam; 20 pounds placed on horse in Sections 1, 2 and Re 
and 100 pounds on side shelves in Sections 1 to 1S in- 
clusive, There was a terrific explosion; all the safety valves 
were blown open, and a faint idea of the force of the ex- 
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plosion of the coal dust may be learned from Figure 8, 
which is a snap shot takey immediately after the explosion. 
Figure 9 shows the smoke rushing out of the open end of 
the gallery, and from the safety valves on top. 

After the smoke had cleared away and the gallery cooled 
off another charge of FF black blasting powder was fired, 
without putting any more dust in the gallery, and we wit- 
nessed another explosion of the coal dust remaining from 
Test O. 

If you will make a comparison of Test I, K, M and O, 
you will find that the same amount of coal dust was dis- 
tributed in the same quantity and at the same places in Sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3. The samples of coal dust were the same 


Flame Testing Apparatus; Also Ballistic Pendu- 
lum, to. the Right, 


(M-175) Pittsburg seam. Yet we find that required 
black blasting powder to explode the coal dust. In Test O 
there was only % of a pound of FF black blasting powder. 
This is the powder we are using in the mines of IIinois, 
and which is causing so many explosions throughout the 
United States. In making an examination of the gallery 
after both explosions I found that fine dust or soot was on 
the lee side, of where the shot was fired. 

In the gallery’ there are angle irons around the inside, 
at every circular joift,.and we found the dust and soot on 
the outward side of thése angle irons, and none on the side 
facing the place where the shot was fired. It would be 
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Fig. 10. Ballistic Pendulum. 


money well spent if all coal companies in this state would 
send their superintendents and mine managers to this testing 
Station that they may witness the effect of black blasting 
powder fired in a mixture of fine coal dust. It would be a 
step in the direction of bringing about conditions in the 
mines of this state that would remove the cause of similar 
explosions and thereby saving life and property. 

Figure 10 shows the Flame Test Apparatus. In the 
building to which the flame test apparatus is attached is a 
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dark room in which a photographic machine is placed, that 
records the length and duration of the flame. While I was 
in this room two tests were made, one with black powder, 
and one with a permissible explosive. This test demon- 
strated that with equal quantities of each explosive the 
black powder gave three times the length of flame, and has 
a duration three thousand times that of one of the permis- 
sible explosives. 

The testing apparatus consists of a vertical iron stack 
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in which a cannon is imbedded in concrete at the base of the 
stack. When the test is being made the top of the iron 
stack is covered tight with canvas and hoops, which at the 
time of explosion is destroyed. This covering is renewed 
at every test. 

To the right in Figure 10 will be seen the Ballistic Pen- 
dulum, in which the various explosives are tested as to their 
relative force. 

Figure 11 is another view of the Ballistic Pendulum. 
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POWWOW A SUCCESS 


Eugene Ambler, Imperial Modoc. 


The fourth annual powwow of Order Kokoal held at St. 
Louis on Friday and Saturday of last week was the largest 
and best attended of all that have yet been held, and the 
preparations made for their entertainment were the most 
elaborate and. complete. that have ever characterized any 
gathering. The St. Louis members had arranged every 
detail with a completeness that was simply perfect, and 
whether in business session or on pleasure bent there was 
absolutely nothing that could have been done to add to 
the pleasure and convenience of the visitors. The character 
of the attendance was also of the highest, and in every way 
the powwow was the greatest success yet attained. 

The result of the election of officers was most for- 
tunate, in giving to the order Eleven Sentries who will both 
in and out of season give their utmost endeavors to further- 
ing the work. The program was fully carried out and 
some of the addresses were really notable in their character. 
The address of National President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers was a masterpiece, It will be printed in 
full in the next issue of FueEL, as a document that should 
be preserved for future reference. But all the addresses 
were exceptional. There was nothing old and hackneyed in 
any of them, from the welcoming address of Acting Mayor 


Gundlach and the responses down to the end of the pro- 
gram. In concluding his response to the welcome on be- 
half of the coal trade in general, A. J. Moorshead, president 
of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, said: 

“You young men of the coal trade have formed a social 
organization with a definite purpose in view. You are 
going to succeed to exact proportion to the strength of 
your organization. I am frank to say to you that the coal 
trade needs you. It needs anything that is going to bring 
orderliness out of the chaos into which coal affairs have 
been permitted to drift. If you continue to grow as you 
have grown in the last four years, and continue working 
upon the organization which you have already formed, you 
are going to be a great power in the coal trade, a power 
that by organized effort is going to put an end to the petty 
jealousies and strifes that have existed in the trade. You 
are going, as a very result of your organized effort and 
strong wills, to put the entire trade upon a bigger and 
broader foundation than it has ever occupied before. 

“Appreciating what are your capabilities, your powers 
and your possibilities, it is my privilege, as a member of 
the coal trade of St. Louis, to welcome you members of the 
Order Kokoal to this city. At the same time I say to my 
own city government, that it does well to extend to you the 
freedom of the.city, to give you a cordial and hearty wel- 
come to our midst, and to help entertain you while here. 
I believe that before long this Order Kokoal is going to be 
one of the big influences in the coal business, and I believe 
that the city of St. Louis may feel proud that it has had 
an opportunity to entertain you, and to take at least a small 
part in the program that you are. mapping out for your- 
selves and for the trade.” 

The reading of the reports of Imperial Pictor A. M. 
Hull and of Imperial Modoc Ayers followed. The former is 
given elsewhere in. this issue, and presents a review of. the 
order’s: progress during the year. 

The following amendments to the constitution of the 
order were adopted: : 

Article IX, Section 9. Make it read: Any district may 
upon application to the Imperial Eleven Sentries be granted 
permission to form a local organization and elect their own 
officers to officiate at koruskations and conduct the affairs 
of the order in that territory subject to the approval and 
authority of the Imperial Eleven Sentries. 

Section to. These local organizations shall be known 
as Breakers and numbered in the order of the first korus- 
kations in their territory and the authority and responsi- 
bility heretofore vested in the Skout shall upon the forma- 
tion of a Breaker devolve upon the duly elected sentries. 

Section 11. Each Skout or Breaker shall hold at least 
one koruskation or scintillation before January 1st of each 
year; otherwise their warrant of authority shall lapse auto- 
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matically and the Imperial Eleven Sentries shall appoint 
another Skout to fill the vacancy. 

The report of the resolutions committee was as follows: 

The committee on resolutions feel sure that first and 
foremost it is the unanimous wish of this powwow that St. 
Louis chapter be most heartily and cordially congratulated 
and thanked for this most successful and delightful meet- 
ing, With this is extended our thanks to all who in any 
way assisted St. Louis chapter in more than sustaining the 
reputation of St. Louisians for genuine whole-souled 
hospitality. 

We further wish to record as guests of this famous old 
hostelry, the Southern Hotel, our entire satisfaction with 
its service, and our appreciation of courtesies extended to 
St. Louis chapter and to this annual powwow. 

We also wish to express our appreciation of the help of 
the press of St. Louis in the publicity they have given to 
this meeting, and to reiterate our cordial appreciation of 
the influence and aid extended by the various coal trade 
papers to this growing fraternity since its very inception. 

Although the delegates assembled showed their appre- 
ciation by lustily cheering Brother Tom Lewis’ speech, the 
committee on resolutions desire to congratulate the United 
Mine Workers of America on having so honest and able a 
leader, and further to have spread on the minutes of this 
meeting our application of a speech so vital to all of us, 
filled full of food for thought and reflection, and that we 
request the trade papers and secretaries of the various coal 
associations to give it as much publicity as possible. 

We recommend that it is the sense of this meeting for 
the benefit of the business interests of the country, that the 
general assembly of the United States do now adjourn, 

We learn with deep regret of the death of ten of our fel- 
low members since we last gathered in national convention, 
and recommend that the Imperial Pictor be instructed by 
the Powwow to send a letter of condélence to the family of 
each of our deceased brothers. 

We feel that the hearty thanks of the fraternity are due 
the retiring officers who, by zeal and fidelity to our prin- 
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ciples, have furthered the ends of Kokoalism, and we hope 
and trust that their successors chosen by this Powwow will 
continue the good work with all possible vim and vigor in a 
spirit of “Boost—Don't Knock.” 

In testimony of faithful service and continuing the 
prececlent already established, we recommend that the re- 
tiring Imperial Modoc be presented with a jeweled emblem 
of the fraternity of the same design and value as previously 
presented, and it is further recommended that the retiring 
Imperial Pictor be presented with a jeweled emblem of like 
design. 

As representatives in this Powwow of one of the great- 
est industries of the country, we urge upon all the factors 
eligible to membership in this fraternity a continuance of 
the helpful, elevating and dignifying work so aptly incul- 
cated by our motto: “Come On and Lift.” 

Imperial’ Modoc—Eugene Ambler, Richards, Ambler & 
Co., Chicago. 

Imperial Baron—A. H. Beddoe, Breese-Trenton Mining 
Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Imperial Baronel—J. S. Van Epps, W. S. A. Hudson 
Coal Co., Cleveland, O. 

Imperial Baronct—W. C. Goodnow, W. C. Goodnow & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Imperial Pictor—Chas. E. Lester, Smith, Lineaweaver 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Imperial Mazumer—W. T. Wilson, Fowler & Wilson, 
Ottumwa, Ia, 

Imperial Gazook—Rushrod M. Watts, E. A, and 73, M. 
Watts, Baltimore, Md. 

Imperial Pit Boss—Dan Howard, Central Fairmont 
Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Imperial Acolyte—Thos. F. Macksey, Dickson & Eddy. 
New York City. 

Imperial Swatta—Randall K. Brown, Coat Hill Coal 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Imperial Spotta—W. H. Sawtelle, F. W. Sawtelle & 
Co., Readville, Mass. 


IMPERIAL PICTOR’S HOPEFUL VIEWS OF KO-KOAL 


Imperial Pictor Arthur M. Hull, in reviewing the past 
year’s work of Kokoal, finds that notwithstanding the un- 
usually dull and discouraging conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout the coal trade for the past year, Kokoal 
has continued to thrive and prosper, the fourth annual re- 
port showing the Order to be not only in a stronger and 
more influential position than ever before, but with the very 


brightest prospects for the future. He says in part: The 
extreme dullness that has existed in the business world, and 


more particularly in the coal trade, has kept everyone close- 


ly confined to their desks with the result that it has been 
really too much to expect of anyone to divert the requisite 
time and energy from their business to arrange meetings 
and arouse the necessary enthusiasm among the members 
in their territory to make a Koruskation a complete success. 
But in spite of this there have been held twenty-seven 
Koruskations at which 354 new members have been form- 
ally Koruskated, In addition to these a number of Scintil- 
lations, or general banquets of the trade have been held in 
various cities, which proved particularly popular, were 
largely attended, and have done much to show the possi- 
bilities of Kokoal in bettering trade conditions. The twen- 
ty-seven Koruskations have been held in 19 cities located in 
fourteen different states. 


St. Louis shows the largest gain in membership, having 
added 68 new members to the ranks of Kokoal. Marvland 
comes next with 35, then follow Buffalo, 33; Philadelphia, 
32: Chicago, 29; Milwaukee, 24; Minneapolis, 21; Okla- 
homa, 20; Toledo, 16; Kentucky, 14; Iowa, 13; West Vir- 
ginia, 11; New York City. 9; Boston, 9; Connecticut, 8; 
Louisville, 7; and Indianapolis, 5. Skout A. H. Beddoe also 
leads in frequency of Koruskations, having held four, Phila- 
delphia, 3; G. H. Merryweather, of Chicago, 2; W. L. Den- 
nis, Oklahoma City, 2; A. A. White, Boston, 2: Jos. 
Mitcheltree. of Toledo, 2; while the others mentioned have 
held one each. 

The largest class of the year was admitted to member- 
ship under Skout Charles L. Hall of Baltimore, numbering 
35, While Buffalo and St. Louis are tied for second place 
with 33. As regards money turned into the general fund 
following the Koruskations, Skout A. H. Beddoe of St. 
Louis leads with $212.39, Skout Charles L. Hall of Balti- 
more is second with $110.93, and Skout Frank WW. Fellenz 
of Milwaukee is third with $78.72. 

The receipts of the year were $3,170.88, disbursements 
$3.004.85, balance $106.03. The fund has received some- 
thing like $2,100 less from Koruskations than during the 
previous year, for the reasons given. For the coming year 
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the prospects are of the brighest, and there are several sec- 
tions all ready with large classes so that I have no hesi- 
tancy in predicting that by November ist Kokoal will have 
added as many, if not more, new members than we have 
during the entire last year. As I look at it, the growth and 
development of Kokoal is one of evolution. At the start we 
had to transform an idea into something tangible. The next 
step was to gain favorable recognition throughout the trade, 
then to arouse sufficient enthusiasm to quickly add mem- 
bers throughout the country so as to make it a large enough 
pee sees to command respect and exert an influence for 
good. 

We met each of these steps successfully, but the past 
year was really the most important stage of all, as it was 
necessary to develop the plan of organization still more by 
strengthening its foundations before further perfecting its 
superstructure, This has been done with advantage in many 
centers, and I feel absolutely confident, with the firm foun- 
dation upon which Kokoal now stands, our Order is bound 
to go steadily forward in rapid strides, exerting a constantly 
increasing and most potent influence for good. 

I would suggest that for the purpose of-improving the 
degree work that the local chapter idea be encouraged, ex- 
cept that instead of the chapter being confined to a city, they 
be given jurisdiction over a certain state or section of a 
state. Homer H. Allen of Erie, Pa., has suggested that we 
call these divisions Breaker No. 1, Breaker No. 2, etc., and 
I believe that would be an euphonious name. In charge of 
these chapters I would suggest that a local eleven sentries 
be elected with a provision in our by-laws that a minimum 
number of Koruskations and Scintillations be held within a 
specified time each year, otherwise their chapter will lapse 
automatically and the Imperial Sentries shall appoint a 
Skout as the executive officer in that territoy. In sections 
where the Order is not strong enough for a local organiza- 
tion, Skouts shall be appointed the same as at present. 

Another feature which is allowed by our constitution but 
which has not been developed the past year, is one which I 
believe will be of particular advantage in strengthening the 
foundation of Kokoal, and this is the provision covering 
the appointment of Sachems. A Sachem may be appointed 
in any town where there are four or more Kokoals, and his 
duties are to arrange from time to time for smokers, sup- 
pers or social entertainments in his district, which shall be 

Such meetings will also prove excellent feeders for Ko- 
koal, inasmuch as they cannot fail to arouse a favorable in- 
terest in the Order, In the large cities these Scintillations 
can be given on a more extensive scale, as has been done the 
past year at Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Toledo, and other cities. At each of these a parti- 
cularly noteworthy program has been arranged with ad- 
dresses on important trade topics by some of the most 
prominent men in the trade. 

After thanking the Imperial Modoc, the Eleven Sentries, 
the Skouts and enthusiastic members who have worked in 
the interests of the Order, Pictor Hull says: As you all 
well know there is no joy or pleasure in this world without 
its share of sorrow, so that I am particularly grieved to re- 


Ao U. Qechletis:. sive. Kokoal 2033 St. Paul, Minn. 
Lp AWillitetrescean titers ois Kokoal 1750 Shelby, Ia. 

J. A. Danenbaum....... Kokoal 1331 Minneapolis, Minn, 
Frank E. Powers....... Kokoal 1221 Worcester, Mass. 
Robert W. Frost....... Kokoal 1606 Waltham, Mass. 
[oaBinGibbs sive .oeeee. se Kokoal 818 Grand Forks, N.D. 
G: Ds Prestoncnans «22: Kokoal 1132 Columbus, O. 

A Wil Hunting css. Kokoal 2489 Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Johnie wehelpsinrcs aac. « Kokoal 2474 St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Henry Hemphill..... Kokval 1582 Malden, Mass. 

S. E, Gatithieriaarass - Kokoal 469 Detroit, Mich, 
DM eBakenvacccatont Kokoal 2565 Adrian, Mich, 


W.. J. Gagvineysepney.. 2 Kokoal 1088 Winsted, Conn. 
George Wellington ....Kokoal 2189 Pullman, Mich. 
ION Gy ise ta ae eee Kokoal 1581 Winthrop, Mass. 
CON Rei CET Ges mee Kokoal 1347 Philadelphia, Pa. 

As it is customary under our constitution these names 
will continue to appear in all future membership lists, ap- 
propriately marked to show that we still hold them in lov- 
ing memory. 

In conclusion I trust that I may be pardoned if I make 
a personal reference. It is now four years that you have 
honored me with the office of Imperial Pictor. In fact I 
had the privilege of sending out the original call for the 
first preliminary meeting, and I have had the pleasure of 
serving you as Pictor ever since. During that time Kokoal 
has constantly been uppermost in my mind. I fully appre- 
ciate that with a membership of 3,500 live, active men of 
affairs, we are bound to find several hundred different ideas 
as to how anything should be carried on, so that I find the 
greatest satisfaction and feel a particular pride in the fact 
that during my four years work for Kokoal there has never 
been the slightest unpleasant detail or the smallest difference 
of opinion as to the best policy to be pursued, and if there 
has ever been the least criticism as to the administration of 
its affairs it has never come to my ears. I shall always feel 
under lasting obligations to each and every member, not 
alone for the honor you have conferred by allowing me to 
add my mite in building the organization, but more especial- 
ly for the hearty, loyal and enthusiastic assistance and co- 
operation which you have given, and the recollection of the 
many kindnesses and courtesies which you have extended to 
me during the past four years of my official position will al- 
ways remain the brightest spot in my memory. I shall ever 
cherish them far more than you can realize. 

To those who know me I feel that it is almost needless 
for me to add that although not holding any official connec- 
tion with Kokoal, I shall in my private capacity always be 
found anxious and willing to do everything in my power to 
help push Kokoal forward. All I ask, as my last official 
request, is that you each give my successor the same earnest, 
cordial, enthusiastic support which you have so generously 
accorded to me. 

Following is a summary of Kokoal Koruskations, giving 
the number of the Korkuskation, date, Skout, locality and 
number of initiates: 

114, July 9, G. H. Reeves, Minuneapolis, Minn., 21. 

115, July 16, W. C. Williams, Louisville, Ky., 7. 

116, July 11, C. B. Kinne, Buffalo, N. Y., 33. 

117, July 23, G. A. Michell, Fairmont, W. Va., 6. 

118, Sept. 25, P. Thompson. Springfield, Mass., 8. 

119, Oct. 8, A. H. Beddoe, St. Louis, Mo., 12. 

120, Oct. 10, W. L. Dennis, Oklahoma City, Okla., 8. 

121, Nov. 4, C. L. Hall, Baltimore, Md., 35. 

122, Noy. 25, D. B. Cunningham, Philadelphia, Pa., 20. 

123, Dec. 5, J. Mitcheltree, Toledo, O., 2. 

124, Dec. 15, F. W. Fellenz, Milwaukee, Wis., 24. 

125, Dec. 22, A. A. White, Boston, Mass., 4. 

, Jan, 29, A. J. Cochran, Indianapolis, Ind., 5. 

127, Feb. 3, A. H. Beddoe, St. Louis, Mo., 3. 

128, Feb. 4, W. L. Dennis, Oklahoma City, Okla., 12. 

, Feb. 24, G. H. Merryweather, Chicago, IH, 20. 

, March 16, A. A. White, Boston, Mass., 5. 

131, March 25, D. B. Cunningham, Philadelphia, Pa., 4. 
132, March 27, W. G. Cronkright, Wheeling, W. Va., 5. 
133, March 13, J. Mitcheltree, Toledo, O., 14. 

134, Dec. 17, T. F. Macksey, New York City, N. Y., 9. 
135, April 30, A. H. Becdoe, St. Louis, Mo., 33. 

130, May 18, F. G. Tice, Lexington, Ky., 14. 

137, May 24, G. H. Merryweather, Chicago, IIL, 9. 
138, June 16, A. W. McFarlane, Des Moines, Ia., 13. 
139, June 25, Thos. W. Ayres, Harrisburg, Pa., 8. 

140, July 2, A. H. Beddoe, St. Louis, Mo., 20. 
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DEATH OF R. M. MCDOWELL. 


The death of Maj. R. M. McDowell, a pioneer coal pro- 
ducer and for many years identified with the coal industry 
of the South and West, was a shock to his friends of the 
Southwest. As a mark of their esteem the following reso- 
lution was adopted at the meeting of the operators and 
miners of the Southwest in St. Louis on July oth: 

“Whereas, the sad news has just been imparted to us 
of the death of Major R. M. McDowell, who for many 
years and until his retirement on account of age, has been 
long and favorably known to us as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Western Coal & Mining Co. and fuel 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and in the per- 
sonal quality of friend, associate and employer; it is hereby 

“Resolved, That in joint conference of the coal operat- 
ors and miners of the Southwest we hereby extend to the 
relatives and friends of Major McDowell our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and condolence.” 

The committee preparing the resolution comprised 
George Manual, Mose Clevenger, Robert Gilmour, W. J. 
Jenkins, J. 11, Hibben, and Charles S. Keith, 


COAL FROM ALASKA FOR CALIFORNIA. 


Important industrial and commercial changes seem 
bound to occur on the Pacific slope if the prophecy of those 
familiar with the opening of coal mines in Alaska is ful- 
filled—that a plentiful supply of coal will be delivered in 
San Francisco for $6 a ton. The supply of the slope has 
heretofore come from Australia, India, Japan and Wales 
and the market price has been for years in the vicinity of 
$12 a ton. The development of the coal fields has been 
retarded by difficulty in obtaining titles, but the law passed 
by the Sixtieth Congress has made it possible quickly to 
obtain possession of lands containing the fuel. 


SPRING VALLEY NO. 1 CLOSED. 


No. I mine in Spring Valley, IIl., has closed down until 
the new escape shaft is completed. This shaft will not be 
completed for two or three months. The shut down is a 
direct result of the fire which destroyed Mine No. 2 on 
Dec. 31st last and has been smouldering in the ruins of 
the mine since that time. The fire threatened to come to 
the surface through the old No. 4 shaft which has been 
used as an escape shaft for No. 1 mine since the destruc- 
tion of No, 2, The miners thrown out of work will be 
employed in the No. 3, No. 5 and Seatonville mines. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF TENNESSEE. 


Of all the States east of the Rocky Mountains, least is 
known of the natural resources of Tennessee. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the State is awakening to the importance 
of promoting the wise development of these resources, as 
evidenced in the passage by the last legislature of the bill 
for the establishment of a State geological survey. Though 
slow in recognizing the importance of this work now that 
it has come, along with a like awakening to the importance 
of public education, there is destined to take place in the 
near future a forward movement in economic and social con- 
ditions. Tennessee ranks eighteenth in the list of States in 
the value of mineral production for 1907. 


RECORD HEAVY-WEIGHT TRAIN. 

A record achievement in the movement of a heavy 
freight train has been accomplished on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between Altoona and Enola, Pa. To determine 
what could be done in actual road service as the result of 
some of the company’s recent expenditures for improve- 
ments, 85 steel gondola cars loaded with 4.451 tons of coal 
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were attached to locomotive No, 1113, a freight engine of 
the most improved type. The total weight of the train was 
6,151 tons, and its length from the pilot of the locomotive 
to the rear platform of the cabin car was 3,000 feet—nearly 
three-fifths of a mile. The run of approximately 124 miles 
was made in 7 hours and 15 minutes, the average speed of 
the train being 17 miles per hour. 


NEGRO ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The twelfth annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers of Alabama heard an address by National Vice- 
President E. S. McCullough and elected officers. J. R. 
Kenner was re-elected president and a negro named J. T. 
Sorsby, vice-president; Joseph L. Clemo, secretary-treas- 
urer, 


PROGRESS OF THE COKE MERGER. 


The projectors of the proposed coke merger have now 
86 plants under options but have failed to secure an option 
covering the operations of W. J. Rainey & Co., and the 
Cochrane interests, The latter refuse to give an option and 
under the provisions of the late W. J. Rainey that property 
is to be operated by the heirs for a period of 25 years. 
Negotiations are now going on for a working arrangement 
and price agreement with the Rainey interests. The ap- 
praisement is going on rapidly and the appraisers have been 
notified to make no totals of their figures at any plant but to 
maintain the utmost secrecy even to owners of plants they 
are appraising. Ht is considered that the merger can be 
made as something less than $65,000,000. 

FOUND ANOTHER COAL BED. 

The Scranton-Buffalo Coal Company will operate again 
3,000 acres of coal land in Mercer county, near Bethel, 
which was operated years ago and supposed to be ex- 
hausted. The resumption of the new-old enterprise will give 
work to 300 miners. When the coal industry subsided in 
that section of the county, Bethel, which was a prosperous 
borough, was deserted and the charter was surrendered, 
because there were not enough residents in the town to 
fill the borough offices. It is now stated that the town will 
be reoccupied. It is said that rich beds of bituminous coal 
nave been found. A railroad several miles long will be 

uilt. 


NEW MEXICAN MINES ENLARGING. 


The Wootton Land and Fuel Company, J. Pierpoint 
Morgan, president, which has big coal mines seven miles 
from Raton, N. M., and which has recently secured a con- 
tract to supply the U. S. government with 800,000 tons of 
coal this year will be able to fill the order without any diffi- 
culty according to Col. J. A. Owenby, general manager, 
Col. Owenby furthermore says that there will be an im- 


provement expenditure of $115,000 during the next six 
months. 


THE COAL REGIONS OF JAPAN. 


Dr. Marie Stopes of London has just returned from a 
scientific trip through the coal regions of Japan. “The main 
object of my mission to Japan was to search for botanical 
fossils,” said Dr. Stopes. “For eighteen months I traveled 
from one island to another hunting for fossils in the rich 
coal mines that abound in that country. Fruitful though my 
search was from the scientific point, what impressed me 
most was the respect and kindness shown me by the people. 
I visited places where no European had ever set foot before, 
the unknown regions of Yezo, and even the squalid villages 
of the superstitious, semi-civilized Ainus, and yet I was al- 
ways treated with the utmost deference.” 
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That the loss in a single year from the discontinuance 
of the operation of the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario, would amount to between $300,000,000 and 


$400,000,000 in added freights alone, is a fact developed | 


since the recent temporary loss of control of the waters 
of the Canadian Canal at that point. The engineers of 
the War Department furnish the figures which make it 
possible to reckon this loss and incidentally to throw a 
strong light on the value to the country of such aids to 
commerce as these canals. 

St. Mary’s River connects Lakes Superior and Huron 
and around its falls are built the canals. That on the 
Canadian side has one lock while the American canal has 
two locks side by side. A vessel jammed its way through 
the Canadian lock on June 9 and the torrents followed it 
and became uncontrollable. For two weeks the engineers 
of two nations were puzzled as to the manner of shutting 
off that flow but the feat was finally accomplished. 

* xe # 


But before this had been done the question was raised 
as to what would be the result if the onrush could not be 
stopped and a similar accident happened on the American 
side. The answer as to freight advances were given in 
exact figures by government engineers who for years have 
kept tab on the freight that passes through these canals but 
the damage to business geuerally is beyond computation. 
The freight accustomed to these water rates would have 
had to go by rail and would have cost, on the basis of the 
figures for 1907. $364,000,000, whereas by water the cost 
would be but $38,000,000. These actual figures compiled 
by the government engineers show that freight hauled by 
rail that year cost 914 times as much as that handled by boat 
on the lakes. The prosperity of all that region tributary to 
the lakes has been developed because of these rates and 
depend upon them for its continuance. 

The figures of the Engineers of the War Department 
show for 1908 an average cost per ton per mile on the 
Lakes of .69 of a mill, a reduction over the previous year 
and the lowest rate at which freight is transported at any 
place in the United States. 
railroad transportation are gotten from the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and are for 1907. These 
figures show the average rate per ton per mile on the rail- 
ways to be 7.59 miles, or exactly II times as great as the 
rate on the Lakes, 

x * * 

Here again is shown a marked difference between water 
‘and rail traffic, for the one tends to decrease with develop- 
ment while the other shows no such tendency. Twenty-two 
years ago freight on the Great Lakes paid an average rate 
of 2.3 mills per ton. Each year since that time the water- 
ways have been improved, channels and harbors deepened 
and the carriers as a consequence made larger, The result 
has been the clipping off of a small fraction of a mill 
on each ton each year until the present low rate of .69 
mills has been reached. 

The Great Lakes region has received more attention in 
the way of an improvement of its waterways than any 
other section and has profited accordingly. There is at 
present before Congress the proposition of laying down a 
policy for the improvement of all the waterways of the 
country that offer unquestioned possibilities, and a conse- 
quent carrying of the favorable freight rates of the Great 
Lakes to many sections of the country. A joint commis- 
sion has been appointed by Congress and instructed to go 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WATERWAYS IMPROVEMENTS | 


The latest reliable figures for . 


out and make a report as to how this may be done. The 
report will be submitted to the next Congress and action 
on the part of that body is expected to follow. 

The question that most worries the legislative body 
is the matter of financing so monstrous an undertaking. 
In an attempt to solve this riddle the advocates of water- 
ways have come to the conclusion that there is but one 
answer—the issuance of bonds. They cite the fact that 
the Panama Canal is being actually built upon this basis and 
that all private enterprise, such as railroad building, is 
always accomplished in this way. In fact there is no other 
way of accomplishing so great a task and further, they 
argue that the benefit is chiefly to posterity and posterity 
should help pay for it. These men are enthusiasts and hold 
that if the cheap rates offered by water transportation are 
ever going to be extended to the people it had as well be 
done now as later. Among the people none are found who 
are not willing to accept the low rates so provided. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY COAL PRODUCTION. 


In spite of depressed business, because of the panic, 
during 1908, the figures from the offices of the chief in- 
Spector of mines, count up well for coal production in the 
western district of Kentucky. The production by counties 
for the western district is reported as follows: 


County. Tons. 
Bullenerer ite caer tanh acer bet aro cite 4,968 
Christiane Sete tte ater ncn are cL eee EE ES 33,191 
DAVIESS evn winkin.s Hols etauarina stetah te p aee 52,058 
Lendersone.. sei. sale nackte od. saa aie CP oe me 220,152 
FLOPKINSE Ss eee tye eaten cetera + ene ee ee 1,772,253 
Melceanie tn. sty orccerreii. sean sere ire atere acti eater eee 97,287 
Mublen bute staccato tite eer nee: 1,774,314 
Ohio Caer he TR ae, Ri ee ool ces Ota oe 2,31 
niOn tes Canicte alttie cece seen te eee 513,015 
Wiebste rit ete cncie ct creer te meee ee Seer 558,442 

LotalFoutputiots1gos neces ern eee 5,634,596 


COKE COMPANY TO MAKE SAUERKRAUT. 


The largest producers of coke in the world, the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, has gone into the cabbage-raising 
business, and later will branch out into the manufacture and 
sale of sauerkraut. Orders were issued by the farming de- 
partment of the company to the several hundred farmers 
who furnish the company stores with supplies that each is 
to raise five acres of cabbage, the same to be turned into 
sauerkraut and shipped to the company’s stores throughout 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Sauerkraut is a 
favorite dish with the Frick employes, and last year there 
was a shortage when each farmer raised but two acres of 
cabbage. Each farmer will get two cents a pound for his 
sauerkraut. 


TO DEVELOP 5,000 ACRES IN TENNESSEE. 

The Tennessee River Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $800,000 for the purpose of develop- 
ing 5,000 acres of coal land in Marion county, Tennessee. 
This company is now arranging to have a daily output of 
2,000 tons of coal, and its engineer in charge is Crozier F. 
Kilpatrick, 35 Wall street. New York. Messrs. Lewis Earle, 
Friend Hoar and Howard W. Richardson of New York are 
directors of the company. 
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SOME LITTLE-TRODDEN PATHS OF HISTORY 


The Original Gotham. 


“Gotham” was first applied to the city of Manhattan in 
the book of humorous sketches “Salmagundi,” written 
about 1807 by Washington Irving in collaboration with his 
brother Peter and the poet Paulding. It was intended to 
suggest that the people of New York made undue preten- 
tions to wisdom. Gotham was a parish in Nottingham- 
shire, England, and the old story tells how King John wish- 
ed to pass through the parish. The people there, fancying 
that the passage of the king over a route made it a public 
road, decided to prevent the transit by pretending to be 
crazy. 

When the king and his party arrived they found every 
one of the inhabitants employed in some peculiarly foolish 
task, Thus, a group were joining hands around a thorn 
bush to keep a cuckoo from getting away, some very try- 
ing to drown an eel, others dipping water with a sieve and 
so on. When the king saw these performances he swore 
at the people for a pack of idiots and turning, departed with 
all his retinue. The Gothamites were delighted with the 
success of their scheme for turning aside the king, regard- 
ing it as superlatively clever. 

After this Gotham came to have the reputation of be- 
ing a sort of headquarters for conceited fools. In the time 
of Henry VIII a book entitled “The Merry Tales of the 
Mad Men of Gotham” was published. Among these was 
the stoy of the “‘Three Wise Men of Gotham,” one of 
whose exploits was to go to sea in a bowl, briefly mentioned 
in nursery rhymes even to this day. 


Origin of Right Handedness. 


According to one good authority, Dr. Cunningham of 
London, this characteristic is of great antiquity, and was 
attained in the ordinary evolution of man by natural selec- 
tion. But the condition does not reside in the right arm 
itself; for all the evidence goes to show that it is due to 
functional pre-eminence on the left side of the brain. This 
superiority of the left brain rests upon some structural 
foundation, the origin of which is not explained, but which 
is transmitted from parent to offspring. 

Left handedness is due to the transference of this struc- 
tural peculiarity from the left to the right side of the brain, 
or, more probably, to a transposition of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres, like that which sometimes occurs in the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera. 


Potato Has a Great History. 

The chronicle of one of the old Spanish travelers, pub- 
lished in 1553, says: ‘The people of Peru eat a tuberous 
root which they call papas.” The Spaniards took this root 
to Spain, where it was grown as “the truffle root.” The 
Italians very quickly adopted it into their gardens and soon 
the Dutch were cultivating it. Of its introduction into 
England all that we are sure of is that in 1586 Sir Walter 
Raleigh was growing potatoes in his Irish garden. 

Thomas Harlot in his account of Virginia names pota- 
toes among the roots that were found growing there, say- 
ing that some of them were as big as walnut and others 
considerably larger. This Virginia potato seems to have 
been that which is now known as the Irish, while that 
grown in Peru is more likely to have been a sweet potato. 

Early in the seventeenth century Raleigh's plantation of 
potatoes had been repeated all over Ireland, but the farm- 
ers of England, moved by stubborn prejudice and possibly 


in part by jealousy, decided that they would have nothing 
to do with the tuber. It was as late as the time of Charles 
II, certainly it was after the Cromwellian episode, before 
the potato got any fair hold in English soil. 

The story of the introduction of the potato into France 
has been often told. The country people were so convinced 
of the poisonous nature of the tuber that they would not 
give it a trial. Its friends were actually mobbed for trying 
to introduce a food that would poison the people. 


The Art of Crochet. 


Few people are aware how the art of crochet originated 
and, like most artists, it Owes its invention to nature. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century Mdlle. Riego, a 
French woman, was walking one day in the harvest fields. 
Tler attention was struck by seeing the harvesters making 
a chain from the long straws which they knotted together 
on the points of their reaping hooks and when finished they 
tied the sheaves together with this novel binding. . Mdlle. 
Riego was ingenious enough to evolve the art of crochet 
from this idea: she produced a small hook and tried what 
she could do with a chain of cotton, and gradually, thanks 
to her artistic skill and unwearying patience, crochet be- 
came a reality. 


Origin of Plug Tobacco. . 

A Kansas farmer, while on jury service at Kansas City, 
said as he took a chew of his plug: 

“All the difference in the world in tobacco. I’ve tried 
some twenty different kinds and none is as good as that 
we used to make ourselves down on the farm. We would 
take a maple log while ’twas green and bore a dozen holes 
in it with a two-inch auger. They were our molds. We 
selected our choicest tobacco and soaked it for a week or 
more in wild honey. Then we'd take the leaf to the log, 
get a good hickory ‘tamping’ stick and go to work. 

“A little ball of the honey-soaked tobacco would be put 
in an auger hole and tamped in with the stick and a ham- 
mer. We'd pound it in solid. Ball after ball would be 
rammed in and pounded until the whole became a solid 
plug. When the hole was nearly full we would pound in 
the plug and then the log would be put away to season. 
As the wood dried the moisture would be drawn from the 
tobacco, And when it was split the sweetest tobacco ever 
made was taken from it. We called it ‘plug’ tobacco and 
that’s where.the name originated.” 


There’s Many a Slip. 


The proverb, “There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip,” is probably the oldest of all the familiar English 
sayings. Its origin is found in the following ancient Greek 
legend told by Lycophron. Anczeus, the son of the god 
Poseidon and King of the Leleges of Samos, took great 
pride in his vineyards, and treated most harshly the slaves 
who worked them. 

A prophet predicted that as a punishment for his cruelty 
he would not live to enjoy the wine pressed from his grapes. 
The harvesting and the winemaking passed in safety, and 
finally Anczus stood jeering at the prophecy with the first 
cup of wine in his hand. But the seer replied to the King's 
mockery “Many things happen between the cup and the 
lip.” At that moment a wild boar broke into the vinevard, 
and Anczus, setting the cup down untasted, hurried off to 
direct the chase, in which he was killed. 
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HOW TO BURN LOCOMOTIVE FUEL COAL 


A Paper Read Before the International Railway Fuel Association, June 23, 1909, by T. E. ADAMS, S. M. P., 
St. Louis and Southwestern Railway. 


In a recent interview, under the head of Beginning 
Right, an ex-railroad official, now holding a responsible 
position in other fields of work, discussing the trials and 
tribulations of the mechanical department of railroads, 
said concretely that the crying need today was specialization 
if success was to be assured, This specialization should 
apply not only to the officers of the transportation depart- 
ment in a general way, but to the officers of the mechanical 
department particularly, whose education in this branch of 
railroad operation is as necessary, if not more so, than that 
of the rank and file. 

One of the greatest resources that mother earth has 
brought forth for the use of mankind is coal, and strange 
as it may seem, there has never been a concrete idea as to 
what coal is and how to use it. We realize the necessity 
for this when we call to mind the meeting assembled by the 
President of the United States for discussing the preserva- 
tion of natural resources; also the different papers read 
before different railway clubs, and other measures take 
for the furtherance of this important question. 

Would it be of interest to the railroads of this countr 
if they could use mine-run coal and pull heavy trains, both 
passenger and freight, over long divisions without shaking 
the grates or cleaning ash pans, maintaining 200 pounds of 
steam throughout the trip, and preventing to a great extent 
the smoke nuisance? 

It has been my privilege in the past twenty-five years, 
during a scientific and practical investigation of the coal 
question, to use coal from the following states: Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Montana and Washington; and not- 
withstanding the wide territory from which the coal was 
taken, the different grades used and the variance of opinions 
to the contrary, it has been demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the impurities in caal do not necessarily fill up the 
firebox with an accumulation of ash, or produce clinkers, 
if the coal is properly fired, although it is true some coal 
takes more careful handling than others to bring about the 
required results, These principles will apply to any of the 
fuel coals now in use. 

It may be of interest to the members of this association 
to have me in a few words outline our policy. The first 
important step that was taken in my own experience as a 
locomotive engineer was to eliminate under all conditions 
the excuse of “poor coal,” the character of the coal not 
being considered. I consider this the first step in the line 
of progress, and this, with other important methods, has 
been followed up to the present time and it is unnecessary 
for me to say that the improvements made on the line with 
which I am associated are a great source of satisfaction not 
only to the management but to the enginemen in general. 

The clinkering of coal is due to the manner in which 
the same is handled and not to the quality of the coal. It 
therefore must be understood by foremen in charge of engi- 
neers, hostlers, etc., that they must understand the principle 
upon which the desired results may be obtained. ; 

At the several different places where switch engines are 
in use the business requires that they run continuously day 
and night, and if the engines come on cinder pit with badly 
clinkered fires it causes serious delay to switch engines to 
have same cleaned. In order to avoid this, it is necessary 
for engineers and firemen to understand that if the proper 


depth of fire is established on the grate when the fire is 
new it will not be clinkered from this cause. Enginemen 
should be instructed that fires must not be shaken, when the 
fire is light, to prevent clinkering. 

Engineers, hostlers, firemen, etc., should all understand 
that when an engine has run an unusual length of time 
without fire being cleaned and the idea of not shaking grates 
has been carried out and the firebox has become filled with 
ashes and more or less unburned coal, it does not necessarily 
demonstrate that the fire is in bad condition and should be 
cleaned, but on the other hand should be shaken down to 
a depth of eight or ten inches, ash pan cleaned and the 
engine continued in service; and if the matter is handled in 
this way the condition of the fire on the grates will be much 
better than though it had all been cleaned out and a new 
fire established. 

If the weather is at freezing point or colder, and the 
train is an unusually heavy one in freight or passenger 
service, they should understand the necessity of building 
the fire on the grate surface so that the required steam 
pressure will be maintained, 

In case after leaving the terminal, when the fire has 
been prepared in the manner suggested, the engine does 
not steam freely, grates should not be shaken for the 
reason that there is more liability of fire on grates not 
being heavy enough to maintain the required steam pres- 
sure, or possibly not being spread over the entire grate 
surface, such as front corners and under flue sheets, etc. 
If the grates were shaken it would have the effect of rather 
increasing the difficulties instead of overcoming same. 

Enginemen should understand the importance of these 
instructions, as they are the fundamental principles of the 
art of firing, which has been demonstrated beyond a doubt: 
that where an engine lags for steam it is due to the con- 
dition of the fire in the box and in almost every case the 
fire is either not distributed properly over the grate surface 
or it is entirely too light to suit the condition under which 
the engine is to be worked. 

The principal thing to be understood in developing 
steam in a boiler freely is that the fire on grate surface 
must be maintained so that the air passing through it will 
be heated to a proper temperature to develop the steam 
pressure required, or otherwise the results will not be 
obtained. 

In our talks with enginemen we wish these particular 
points brought out and thoroughly understood, and would 
further suggest that this matter be discussed at all times 
when convenient opportunities present themselves with a 
view of instructing enginemen on these essential points of 
having engines maintain their regular steam pressure and 
thus avoid delays, reductions of trains and the possibility 
of an entire failure. 

For further information of the association I will say 
that these measures have been conducted along the line of a 
spirit of fairness, never having found it necessary to ad- 
minister any discipline, and discussing the problem with 
the enginemen endeavoring to overcome mistakes. 

For the purpose of using coal as nature intended it, in 
the interest of scientific principles and practical methods, 
and for the benefit of the owners, buyers and users of coal, 
I ask you to take at this time the first step in the great 


.tevolution which must surely come in the use of coal, and 
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while there may be some question about it now, future 
results will develop that the action taken by the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association was justified. 
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President Eugene McAuliffe submitted to the members 
of the association a brief explanation of the circumstances 
incident to the presentation of the paper read by Mr. 
Adams. In canvassing the list of subjects to be covered 
by papers for reading and discussion at this meeting, the 
executive committee did not deem it wise to attempt to 
cover the question of fuel economy, preferring to wait 
until the membership increased to a point that would enable 
them to secure a suitable committee capable of doing this 
important subject justice. After the list of subjects and 
committees were chosen, however, he received several com- 
munications from members and others urging that some 
competent member be asked to prepare a special paper on 
fuel economy. Asa result, Mr. Adams was invited to write 
the paper on the proper method of burning locomotive fuel 
coal, which he had read. As Mr. Adams’ presentation of 
fuel handling suggests a condition quite foreign to the 
opinions generally held, President McAuliffe requested the 
privilege of discussing the subject with him, to which ar- 
rangement he agrecd. In support of Mr. Adams‘ argu- 
ments, he obtained letters which he thought cannot fail to 
carry conviction to the mind of any possible doubter. 


These letters gave actual experiences, that of J. W. 
Blakeburn, Pine Bluff, Ark., Road Foreman of Engines, 
being a typical example. This letter in part said: 

“For the past nineteen years I have been in the service 
of the St. Louis South-Western Railway Company. About 
fifteen years of that period I was in the engine service as 
fireman and engineer. During the entire length of time I 
was emploved as a fireman, when for any cause we had 
trouble for steam; gave up our trains; cleaned fires on the 
road, and various other irregularities, we invariably made 
the report to the officials that the trouble was due to poor 
coal. This for the reason that we had learned the excuse 
was an acceptable one and no investigation would be made. 

“After being promoted to the position of engineer, I 
carried out the same policy for a number of years, for the 
reason that it was understood by all the men that the easiest 
way to get out of such difficulties was to attribute the cause 
to poor coal. ; 

“A little over seven years ago a change was made in 
the management, and we were advised to turn in our delays 
correct. At first we did not take the instructions seriously, 
as in many instances, we believed that the excuse of poor 
coal was the correct one. I, among the others, belicved 
that I knew about as much about handling coal used on this 
system as any one else, and naturally resented the instruc- 
tions which eliminated from our reports of steam failures 
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the cause, ‘poor coal.’ We fought the instructions per- 
sonally and with our committees; but in the meantime some 
of us had begun to study, and it was an easy matter for us 
to recall many instances when we had charged a steam 
failure to poor coal that was due to condition of engine or 
the management. Observation also taught us that on some 
trips with the same grade of coal, we would clean ash pans 
two or three times over division, possibly clean fire and have 
a delay for steam. On the next trip, with the same engine, 
same coal, a different fireman would go over the road with- 
out cleaning ash pan, have full steam pressure over the 
entire division, and on arrival there would be no clinkers in 
fire box and a small percentage of ash. Some of the oldest 
men then began to realize that for years we had been 
covering up our own shortcomings and those of the shop 
force by attributing the delays to something that was in no 
way responsible for them. 

“We found that by properly instructing our firemen; 
that by running the engine economically, if the machine 
was given us in good condition, we could make the trip 
without having trouble for steam; without cleaning fires on 
the road, and in many instances, making the trip without 
cleaning ash pan. This saved us a great amount of labor. 
and in getting over the division better, we had more rest at 
terminals. 

“After two years of this policy, the majority of men on 
this system concluded it was the right one. Those who did 
not and would not try were forced to fall in line by the 
example set them, and today, on the territory from Tex- 
arkana to St. Louis, we do not receive reports of fires 
cleaned between terminals. 

“This condition was brought about, first: By putting 
the engine in proper condition to make the trip. Second: 
By the proper instruction of men in the economical and 
intelligent use of fuel. Our men today would not wish to 
go back to the old, flimsy dodge of ‘poor coal.” as an excuse 
for steam failures, for the reason that before long they 
would be cleaning fires, blowing up for steam, and having 
all the irregularities that we had prior to about seven 
years ago. 


VIRGINIA IN NEED OF MINERS. 


_ The demand for coal is so much greater that the Vir- 
ginia coal operators are confronted with the possibility of a 
severe shortage of labor, in fact they are now having great 
difficulty in securing miners, though the scarcity has led to 
an advance of 15 per cent in wages. Business has increased 
very rapidly within the past thirty days. Labor agents are 
here hunting for men. During the time of dullness, many 
of the native miners returned to the farms and now have 
crops, which they cannot leave, while Flungarian and Italian 
miners went back to Italy by the thousands. 


RA Te ee Se 
GEO. P. JONES & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE MACHINE OILS AND GREASES 


We cater to the Coal Mining Trade, selling some 
of the largest producers of coal in the West. 


Our Brands are Peerless New Process Cylinder Oil, Com- 
pressor Oil, Peerless Engine Oil, Wire Rope Grease, 
Cup Grease, Dynamo Oil, Mining Machine 
Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the weet 
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Johnston City Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Carterville Coal 


Old Golony Bldg. CHICAGO 
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WASHINGTON COAL IN 1908 
LESS IN AMOUNT BUT HIGHER 


The total production of coal in Washington in 1go8, as 
reported to E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, was 3,016,557 short tons, having a spot value of 
$6,673,001. 

The record made by the coal-mining industry of Wash- 
ington in 1908 was in pronounced contrast to that of the 
preceding year. In 1997, notwithstanding the increased 
production of fuel oil in California, the principal market 
for Washington coals, the production increased 404,348 
short tons over that of 1906. Compared with the record 
output of 1907, the production in 1¢08 showed a decrease 
of 663,975 short tons, or 18.04 per cent. The value de- 
clined $1,006,710, or 13.10 per cent. and the output was 
the smallest in any one year, except 1905 since 1903. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the decrease in production was 
due to the business depression, the average price per ton 
in 1908 showed an increase over 1yo7. The same increase 
in rrice was shown in other States and may be attributed 
to the fact that in periods of dull times buyers demand a 
higher grade of fuel. 

The coal mines of Washington gave employment to an 
average of 5.413 men in 1908, a clecrease from 5,945 men 
in 1907. The average working time decreased from 273 
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Wilmington’ Coal Washing Co. 


BRACEVITLE, ILL, Harrieon 2407. CHICAGO 


MISSOURI & ILLINOIS COAL’ CO, 


MINERS OF 


| TURKEY HILL@CARTERVILLE COAL 
Office 407 North Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW CENTRAL COAL COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND, Miners and Shippers of 
Fairmont West Virginia Steam and Gas Coal 


Suite 419-420, No. 17 Battery Place, New York 
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days in 1907 to 203 days in 1908, but the average daily 
production per man increased from 2.27 tons in 1907 to 
2.74 In 1908, but because of the fewer number of days 
worked the total production per man for the year shows a 
decline from 619 tons in 1907 to 557 in 1908. In 1906 the 
average tonnage per man for the year was 723.4 short tons, 
and for each day 2.72 tons. 

All the important mines of the State are operated on an 
eight-heur day. Out of a total of 5,413 men in 1908, 4,665 
were reported as working eight hours. In 1go07, out of a 
total of 5,945 men, 5,594 men worked eight hours. The 
labor difficulties in 1908 were limited to the strike of 226 
men at the Wilkeson mines, in Pierce county. This strike 
began in November, 1907, and had not been declared offi- 
cially off at the close of 1908. The mines continued to 
operate, however, although the production decreased ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 

Four mining machines were in use in Washington dur- 
ing 1908, and the machine-mined product amounted to 20,- 
000 tons. No machine-mined coal was reported in 1907. 
Somewhat over one-third of the total, or 1,098,879 short 
tons, of Washington's coal production in 1908 was washed 
at the mines before shipment. The washing yielded 8509,- 
942 short tons of cleaned coal and 238,937 tons of refuse. 

According to D. C. Botting, the State mine inspector, 
the accidents in the coal mines of Washington during 1908 
aggregated 104, of which 25 were fatal. Most of the fatal 
accidents were of a preventable character and must be at- 
tributed to the carelessness of the miners. 


A 1H.P. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 | 
BRUNNER’S WINNER No. 2 
ready to spark when ycu get it 
Other Gascline Engires up to ®H P 
Write to the Manufacturer 
- Poru, Illinois 


The J. B. Sanborn Company 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


Penasyivania Bidg., Philadelphia .°. 324 Dearborn St., Chicate 
Coatains complete list of Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Coal: Miners. 
Shippers end Manufacturers of Coal and Coke. together with 
Carlot Consumers, giving Capital and Rating of 
each, Details on application. 


MASTIN & SHERLOCK, Attorneys-at-Law, 
1106-1108 Fisher Building, Chicago, Mlinois. 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that on the eighth day of May, 
A. D. 1909, at the hour of 11:00 o'clock A. M., pursuant to due 
notice, a Special Meeting of the Stockholders of the Deep Vein 
Coal & Coke Co.. was held at the office of the Secretary, 110x 
Fisher Building, City of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, and a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted in favor ‘of and providing for the yolun- 
tary dissolution of said corporation, and directing the officers of the 
corporation to abandon the corporate enterprise, and to surrender the 
charter, franchises and corporate name of the corporation; and that 
all of the corporate debts have been fully paid, and the corporate 
assety and property of said corporation distributed among the per- 
sons entitled thereto, as provided by law. 
Dated, Chicago, L[linois, July 10, 1909, 
JOHN PYNCHON, 
M. C. PUTNAM, 
GEO. C, MASTIN, 
Directors. 
July 13-20-27 


North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 


“Scranton” Anthracite, “Fairmont” Coal and Coke, ‘Ocean’ Smokeless, 


“Georges Creek” Smithing, “Somerset” and Hocking Valley Coal 
Covered Wharves: — Duluth, Superior and Washburn. 
ALL-RAIL FACILITIES — CHICAGO. 
Yearly Storage and Shipping Capacity—3,000,000 Tons. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Ploneer Press Building, St. Paul CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Buildiog 


EDWARD BROWN, 
Secretary 


| ==" BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY, 


Minee in Jackson and Williamson Counties, Illinois. Capacity, 5,000 Tons Daily 


HIGH GRADE COAL 


THREE WASHERIES, PRODUCING 3,000 TONS WASHED COAL DAILY 


The celebrated Big. Muddy coal is only produced at Murphysboro, in Jackson County, and 
the Carterville District Coal, grading next to Big Muddy, is mined in Williamson County. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; = NEW KENTUCKY COAL CO., Fisher Bidg.. CHICAGO 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG., ST. LOUIS An EXCLUSIVE NORTHWESTERN AGENTS 


F. O. WYATT, Genoral Manager H, 8. HAZEN, Tressurer 
$50 Old Colony Bldg., Chicege. Le Salle, Illincis 


The La Salle County Carbon Coal Company 


EXCLUSIVE MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


OF THE 


| Original “La Salle 3rd Vein” al 


| —————— SHIPMENTS DIRECT VIA 
c.B.& Q. RY. ILLINOIS CENTRAL C.M.& ST. P. c.R.1.& P. SYSTEM 
| MINES AND GENERAL OFFICES: LA SALLE, ILL. 


je’. HUNTER W. FINCH & CO. 


va]. General Offices, Fisher Building, Chicago 


Ba [earn BLDG AC PRIVATE EXCHANGE, ALL DEPARTMENTS PHONE HARRISON 62! 
LEED RED PTE 
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NEW MEXICAN COAL 
PRODUCTION IN 1908 


The total production of coal in New Mexico in 1908 
was 2,467,937 short tons, having a spot value of $3.368,753. 
according to statistics collected by E. W. Parker, of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

New Mexico did not suffer so much from the panic and 
bustness depression of 1908 as did some of the other coal- 
mining regions of the United States. The statistics com- 
piled show that the actual decrease was 161,022 short tons, 
or 6.12 per cent, from 2,628,959 short tons in 1907 to 
2,467,937 tons in 1008, The value decreased in somewhat 
greater proportion—from $3,832,128 to $3.368.753, a decline 
of $462,375, or 12.09 per cent. The average price per ton 
declined from $1.46 in 1907 to $1.37 in 1908. 

The amount of coal made into coke in 1907 was 498,279 
short tons; in 1908 it was 450.114 short tons, an apparent 
decrease in 1908 of about 48,000 tons. The figures for 
1907, however, cover unwashed coal; those for 1908 cover 
washed coal, The quantity of coke produced in New Mex- 
ico in 1997 was 205,125 short tons; in 1908 it was 274.565 
short tons, an increase of 9,440 short tons. The coke man- 
wfacturers of the Territory, who had to depend on outside 
markets, were at a considerable disadvantage, as when the 
panic came in 1907 the Arizona smelters who did not sus- 
pend operations had large amounts of coke in storage and 
in transit. During the prosperous times of 1906 and 1go7 
from 300,000 to 500.000 tons of eastern coke had been 
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New Kentucky Coal Company 
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of the Carterville District. 


Largest Producers of Washed Coals 


Write for Quotations 


Main Offices: 709 Fisher Building, Chicage, If. 


DONK BROS. COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF ILLINOIS COALS 


Cap off 
Mines Located at 
DONKVILLE, ILL. Washers 


6000 Tons MARYVILLE, oe re 


Ber Western business Donk's Domestic, in lump, ogg and nas 
sises is anexcelled, We handie the Lehigh Valley Coal 


©o.’e anthracite coal, Special attention glven te 
shipments of blacksmithing coalend - 
gev, Foundry and Gas House Coke. 


OFFICES, Stock Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


514 N 4th Streot 
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shipped into the southwestern territory, and as a large 
portion of this had not been used, there was a decided glut 
in the market during the first half of 1908. By the latter 
part of the year the accumulated stocks had been practically 
used up and the demand for New Mexico coke improved 
to some extent. 

During the entire year there was an ample supply of 
cars, there were no strikes or other labor troubles, anc the 
supply of labor was abundant. In New Mexico, as in the 
other coal-mining districts of the Rocky Mountains, the 
effects of the depression on the imetal-mining industry threw 
a surplus of labor into the coal mines, so that notwith- 
standing the decreased production in the Territory, the 
number of men employed in the coal mines showed an in- 
crease from 2,970 in 1907 to 3,448 in 1908. The average 
working time decreased, however, from 269 days in 1907 
to 197 days in 1908, The average daily production per 
man, which had decreased from 3.92 tons in 1606 to 3.20 
tons in 1907, increased to 3.63 tons in 1908. The average 
production per man for the entire year (1908) was 716 
tons, against 885.2 tons in 1907 and 949 tons in 1909. Most 
of the mines in the Territory were operated on a ten-hour 
basis. Fourteen mines, employing 3,015 men, reported ten 
hours as the length of the working day in 1908; 6 mines. 
employing 356 men, worked nine hours; and 5 mires, em- 
ploying 30 men, worked eight hours, 

Jo E, Sheridan, Territorial mine inspector. reports that 
during the calendar year 1908 there were 23 fatal accidents 
In Mr. Sheridan's official report covering the fiscal vear 
ended June 30, 1908, 34 fatal accidents are recorded. In 
1907 there were three mining machines in use in New 
Mexico and 11,615 tons of coal were machine-mined. In 
1908 there were seven machines, and a machine-mined 
product of 30.6c0 tons was reported. 
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Peabody Coal Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Shawnee, Ohio 
Sullivan, Indiana 
Marion, Illinois 


Pawnee, Illinois 
Sherman, [Ilinois 
Nokomis, Illinois 


MINES 


C.M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDINC, CHICAGO 


Se'e Agents fer the preduets ef the 


UNITED COAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christepher, Franklin County, Ill, 
Meoca, Indiana. 
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GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY | 


| 

WILMINGTON WALNUT BLOCK} 
STREATOR Coal Prod Producers WASHED CARBON | 

B.N TAYLOR, General Manager : 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago | 


SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


TRIRD VEIN COAL | 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO PRINCIPAL OFFICE | 


Suite 705-715 Old Colony Bldg.. 293 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. | 
i | 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
General Office, Beoting Terminal, Philadelphia. &. J. Montgomery, General Coa! Agent. 
NE rou, Lets ny usa: der. Sales (gent. 1 TOMES i. M. Claggett, Resident Manager, 605 Old Colony Building 
BUEE: a a ee i ae nes shi wie a i Lyn M tik street. UKE FS Nie A. Sessions N.W, Sales Act., Minneapolis, Minn 
PHILADELI Pu a0 Potta, General No! orthern Sales Agent. (Western 
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THE C. Reiss CoaL Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


ANTHRACITE, YOUGHIOGHENY tM | and GAS, 
ELL’S RUN, HOCKING VALL 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLINT, POCAHONTAS and CANNEL. 


DOCKS; Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Ashland and Superior, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich, 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 


THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoisting Engines, 
16-inch x [8-inch to 34-inch x 60-inch 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.) 


LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS ' 
finoorporated Ask for catalogue and prices. Established ell | 
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Coal weer Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. fr" 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 24, 1895 


INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Losses” Our Motto 


OFFICERS 
AS. H.SEYBT, Pres. ae N, TAYLOR, ice-Pres. CHARLES V. ELMER S Sec 
Concrete raps §.M. DALZELL, Treas, REORGEC. TICkOS, Gen’! A / 
DIRECTORS 
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DB. SIMPSON, Consolidated Coal Co. 
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FANS, Hoisting and Hauling Engines 


The Fan for Steady, Reliable Service, 


We build more mine fans than any other concern in America, 
Get New Catalog No. 25, 


_ CRAWFORD & McCRIMMON c0., Brazil, Ind,, U.S.A. 


Miners’ 
Candies 
sticks 


q 
Riddles 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE C8, tr __ ST. LOUIS 
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font aa un ers ore," Mine and Coke Works Equipment | 


MINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS: 
SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


Is the MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Gnuar- 
anteed not to get ont of order—Capacity Unlimited, 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handied 
by the Phillipe Dumps Already Installed 


LET VS SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


Booklet 
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Duncan Foundry & Machine 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 
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A PREACHER’S SNAKE STORY AND SOME OTHERS 


A Large Missouri Reptile. 


An Arkansas City, Mo., man tells of a truthful citizen 
who was homeward plodding his weary way, following the 
river bank, when his gaze fell upon something that looked 
like a log, resting upon a sandbar. He eyed the log in- 
differently, but his indifference changed to astonishinent 
and dismay when the log began to move, and opened a 
mouth that looked like the south end of a sawmill. The 
log proved to be a gigantic reptile, about thirty feet long. 
The truthful citizen made such time going home that his 
feet set fire to the grass. 

Arkansas City pioneer, commenting on this snake story 
remarked: “That man is only a fairly good falsifier. In his 
enthusiasm, he overlooks the artistic unities, and thus his 
work seems rather coarse to connoisseurs.” Now this is all 
very well as far as it goes, and we recognize in the yarn the 
strenuous efforts of a prevaricator whose soul is in his work. 
But what are we to think when the story ends feebly with 
the statement that he ran away. 


Presbyterian Preacher's Snake Story. 

“Snakes have a stimulating effect upon the imagination. 
One of the fiercest snake stories I ever heard was told me 
not long ago by a Presbyterian preacher, a thoroughly good 
man, who abhors falsehood and deceit in a general way. But 
he told me that he was driving down a steep hill when the 
breeching broke. The horse was young and skittish and 
when the buggy ran into it threatened to run away. The 
reverend gentleman hung onto the reins until his hands were 
raw and he was pretty near exhausted. He was just be- 
ginning to say “Now I lay me’ when the buggy retreated 
from the horse, the traces tightened, and danger scemed 
over. He looked to see what had caused this miracle, and 
found that a Jarge bullsnake had thrown a coil or two about 
the spokes of one of the hind wheels and another around 
the side bar of the rig and had thus locked the wheel. The 
minister was so affected that he shed tears. Examining the 
snake carefully he recognized it as one that he had saved 
a few weeks before, when some wicked boys were trying to 
stone it to death.” 


Saloon to Offet Snake-Bites. 


Tioga County, Pa., has long been known as the home of 
the “bellbird” or rattlesnake. They are very common there, 
particularly on the huckleberry mountains, where parties 
go and camp several days at a time, gathering the big blue 
berries and laying in their winter supply of rattlesnake oil, 
a common household remedy, There is a mining town in 
Morris township, about ten miles south of Williamsport, 
and so frequently were these poisonous Tioga county “sing- 
ers” found about the mines that the town has been called 
“Rattler.” There are rattlesnake stories told about the 
settlement of the place that make one’s blood run cold— 
how a woodsman awoke and found one in bed with him, 
and another coming into a log stable at night slammed the 
door after him on account of a storm and a big yellow 
fellow was jarred off the beam over the door and dropped 
about his neck like a necklace. 

A prosperous little town has grown up about these mines 
and an enterprising citizen has applied for a wholesale 
license, against which there is said to be no remonstrance, 
despite a strong prohibition sentiment. Among the argu- 
ments advanced for the necessity of a license at “Rattler” 


it is said that the liability of the inhabitants to snake bites is 
so great that a plentiful supply of the never failing popular 
remedy as a preventive and cure is an absolute necessity. 


Snakes in Battle Royal. 


A battle for life between a black snake nearly four feet 
long and a small green snake was witnessed by Walter J. 
Riole, a farmer near Vineland, N. J., who watched it like 
one in a trance. After striking several times the black 
snake seized the green about five inches below its head. The 
small snake, evidently anticipating being swallowed, gripped 
its tail tightly around a tree root. Then followed a battle 
royal. To keep from being swallowed the green snake 
threw its head back and seized its own body and held fast. 
Gradually the black worked his way up to the head of the 
green and, forcing the head loose, began swallowing. Inch 
by inch the big fellow gulped down the wriggling green 
snake, which, however, held its tail hold on the root. 

When the black had swallowed to within a few inches 
of the tail, Riole thinking to kill both to preserve as a rare 
specimen, struck at the black, but missed. The black notic- 
ing the man for the first time, quickly disgorged the green 
snake, which glided away, evidently relieved. The black 
snake showed great anger at being disturbed and put up a 
vicious fight, trying to throw itself on the farmer and hiss- 
ing loudly until it was killed, 


Rattlesnakes Sold at Wholesale. 


San Antonio, Texas, is said to be the largest wholesale 
snake market in the United States, and the fact that there 
are three wholesale snake houses in the city which do a land 
office business, besidles several smaller houses, goes to prove 
this statement. These houses handle all kinds of snakes 
known to Mexico and West Texas, but rattlesnakes are 
their principal stock in trade. Hundreds of men in north- 
ern Mexico and west Texas make their living catching 
rattlesnakes. They catch other kinds of snakes when they 
find them, but rattlesnakes bring the best prices on the 
market. The price obtained for rattlesnakes by the men 
who catches them ranges from $1.25 to $2.50 each, and the 
snakes are in constant demand. The rattlesnake dealers 
ship them to all parts of the world. Every nation on earth 
is said to use some part of a rattlesnake. From the snake 
fat, oil is made which brings a good price on the market. 
It can be used for many purposes, but is sold for rheuma- 
tism oil, and is said to be effective in dispelling that disease. 

The rattlesnake hides are tanned and made into leather 
which very much resembles kid. In fact, it is said to be the 
easiest tanned and most durable snakehide on the market. 


Facts About Snakes. 


Some serpents swallow their young for temporary pro- 
tection ; some snakes play “possum” or act dead as a means 
of defense; some snakes lay eggs, others bear young; fangs 
of serpents are renewed or grow in again after being ex- 
tracted; the young blacksnake is pray and spotted and often 
mistaken for the spotted adder, water snake or copperhead ; 
snakes can live a year or more without food; some species 
of snakes are beneficial as insect eaters and others as de- 
stroyers of mice and other obnoxious rodents, as mice and 
tats; two-headed snakes are not uncommon; snakes and 
other reptiles are not “cold blooded” but are the tempera- 
ture of their surroundings. 
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Scientific Water Treatment. 


@ Our standing among Steam Users, 
as Consulting Chemists and Practical 
Consulting Engineers, is well estab- 
lished. We have studied all classes 
of waters, and by simple, practical and 
scientific methods, have eliminated the 
undesirable effects which attended their 
use as boiler feed supplies. We can 
give you the best possible service, and 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analyze your boiler water, and 
advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 


BLASTING 
POWDER 


QU PONT 
Brands 
have been 
the standard 


SorvarenttD BY @, |, OU FORT Of BENOURE POWDER COMrauy 1008 


A1H.P. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 | 
BRUNNER’S WINNER No. 2 i 
ready to spark when you get it, 
Other Gasoline Engines up to 3H. P. : 
Write to the Manufacturer q : 
~~ < CHARLES BRUNNER, - Peru, Illinois 4 


GEO. P. JONES & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE MACHINE OILS AND GREASES 


We cater to the Coal Mining Trade, selling some 
of the largest producers of coal in the West. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. 324 Dearborn St., Chicado. 


Contains complete list of Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Coals Miners, 
Shippers and Manufacturers of Coal and Cake. together with 
Car-lot Consumers. giving Capitaland Rating of 

each, Details on application. 


Our Brands are Peerless New Process Cylinder Oil, Com- 
pressor Oil, Peerless Engine Oil, Wire Rope Grease, 
Cup Grease, Dynamo Oil, Mining Machine 
Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the West 


BREAST MINING MACHINE | 


Ilas no equal for Strength and Power, nor for 
Efficiency of Performance in the most Severe 
Classes of Coal Mining Work. 

Standard Type for High and Medium Coal. 

Low Vein Type for Work in Thin Seams. 
Loading and unloading made easy, rapid and 
safe by the Goodman Patented Drop-Ftont 
Track, not to be had with any other machine, 

“Better than the Best 


afta eal : Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Firmshargh Knoxville Birmingham Charleston, W. Va. 
Sk, Lewis Nashville Denver: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. (5) 


Send for Balotin FO). 


FUEL 


‘A WEENTY JOURNAL DEVOTED 10 COAL COKE.KINDREDINDUSTRIES 


Vol. XIII. No. 12. 


CHICAGOWILIE. VULY, 20, 1900: 


Price $2 Per Year. 


THE EXPLOSIVES TESTING STATION 


Clarence Hall, Expert in Charge of the Explosives Section of the Work at Pittsburg, Gives Details 
of the Equipment and the Preliminary Results of Tests 
' That Have Been Made. 


A Paper Read Before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute at Elkins, W. Va., June 2, 1909. 


In Fuer Jast week was printed an interesting account by State 
Mine Inspector James Taylor of the visit of members of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of America to the testing station at Pitts- 
burg and of the demonstrations of the method of work at the 
station. Fvet’s readers will be pleased to read the following care- 


fully prepared account of the equipment of the station and the - 


preliminary results of tests. Mr Hall is an admitted expert, and 
in this paper gives a full and accurate description of the apparatus 
and how it is used. 


The tests at the explosives station of the Mine Accidents 
Division U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, are both chemical and physical. The chemical tests 
include the analyses of the explosives, the chemical exam- 
ination of the products of combustion, stability and exuda- 
tion tests and other tests necessary to determine the effects 
of storage and the keeping qualities of explosives. The 
physical tests are conducted in: 

(1) Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1. nd 

(2) Ballastic Pendulum, and on.the following pieces 
of apparatus installed in building No. 17, for the determina- 
tion of various physical factors. 

(3) Trauzl lead blocks. 

(4) Small lead blocks. 


(5) Calorimeter. 

(6) Rate of detonation of high explosives. 

(7) Flame test apparatus. 

(8) Impact machine. 

(9) The determination of the maximum distance of 


propagation of the explosive wave. 
(10) Rate of burning of slow explosives. 
(11) Bichel pressure gauge, and 
(12) Black powder separator. 


Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1. 

Gas and dust gallery No. 1 is cylindrical in form 100 
feet long and has a minimum internal diameter of 6 ft. 4 
inches. It consists of 15 similar sections each 6 ft. 8 inches 
long and is built up in in-and-out courses. The first 3 
sections nearest the concrete head are made of half-inch 
boiler plate steel; the remaining 12 of 34-inch boiler plate 
steel of at least 55,000 Ibs. tensile strength per square inch. 

Each section has one release pressure door on top 
equipped with a rubber bumper to prevent its destruction 
when opening quickly. In use, this door may be either 
closed and unfastened, closed and fastened by means of 
stud bolts, or left open. Each section is also equipped with 
a ¥%-inch plate glass window 6x6 inches. All windows 
and doors are centrally placed. 

The sections are held together by a lap joint. At each 
lap joint there is on the interior of the gallery a 24-inch 
circular angle iron upon the face of which a paper diaphragm 


may be placed and held in position by semi-circular washers, 
studs and wedges. These diaphragms are used to assist in 
confining the gas and air mixture. 

The natural gas used is from the mains in the city of 
Pittsburg, a typical analysis of which is as follows: 


Garbormdioxidetse sentra rn cs aetaety 0.0 
xy gene Ire Te OP gee einen soe 2 
Meavy hydrocatbons (2 .vee.aee- anne « .O 
G@atbon tnonoxide 252. i. seen ane mo) 
MetHane4. (eer ue i. Shih cst neta teetecore 85.3 
Rthanesraserccn toe cer cn cele oeieeenaee 11.8 
Nitrowen ti Pe Ree, hen oe cutee 2.7 

100.00 


The volume of gas entering is measured by a very ac- 
curate test meter reading to 1-20 of a cubic foot. The gas 
enters the required division (3 sections) or divisions of 
the gallery near the bottom from two-inch perforated gas 
pipe 14 feet long. The perforations are so arranged that 
an equal flow of gas is maintained from each unit length of 
pipe. 

Each division is further equipped with an exterior cir- 
culating system, providing an efficient method of mixing 
the gas with the air. For the first division this circulating 
system is stationary, a portion of the piping be equipped with 
heating coils for maintaining a constant temperature of 
the mixture, All other divisions have a common circulat- 
ing system mounted on a truck which may be used on any 
one of these divisions. Valves are provided for isolating the 
fan so that a possible explosion will not injure it. 

The center section of each division is provided with an 
indicator cock, which is used for two purposes: (1) For 
indicators to record pressure above and below atmosphere; 
(2) For providing an opening where samples of the mix- 
ture may be procured. All divisions of the gallery are 
equipped with shelves laterally arranged for coal dust. 

The cannon in which the explosive is fired’ is imbedded in 
a concrete head, the axial line of the bore hole being coin- 
cident with the axial line of the gallery, The cannon con- 
sists of two parts: a jacket and a liner. The jacket is 36 
inches long, 24 inches external diameter and 9% and 7% 
inches internal diameter and is made of best cast steel, cast 
iron or Vanadium steel. The liner is 3614 inches long, with 
a one-inch shoulder 734 inches from the back, changing 
the diameter from 9% to 7%4 inches, having a smooth 
bore 214 inches in diameter and 21% inches deep. The face 
of the cannon is even with the face of the concrete head. 

The charge is fired electrically from the observation 
room and that the risk of charging may be minimized, the 
charger carries in his pocket the plug of a stage switch 
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which (this, being the only one of its kind on the grounds), 
so that it ts impossible to complete the circuit until the 
charger has left the gallery. 

The portion of the first division of the gallery which Is 
not in concrete has a 3-inch covering, consisting of blocks 
of magnesium, asbestos fibre, asbestos cement, a layer of 
six-ounce duck, and then a dry proof roofing, and the 
whole covered with a thick coat of graphite paint; all this, 
of course, to assist in maintaining a constant temperature. 

The entire gallery rests on a concrete foundation 10 feet 
wide, has a maximum height of 4 feet six inches and a 
minimum height of two feet, 

The concrete head in which the cannon is placed com- 
pletely closes that end of the gallery. .\ narrow drain ex- 
tending under the gallery its entire length and a tapped hole 
at the bottom of each section provides an efficient method 
for drainage. 

The buildings near the gallery are protected by two 
barricades near the open end of the gallery, each to feet 
high and 30 feet long. .\ back stop six feet high and nine 
feet long, 50 feet from the end of the gallery prevents 
any of the stemming from doing damage. 

The tests in the gallery are witnessed from an observa- 
tion room, a protected position about 60 feet from the gal- 
lery. The walls of the room are 18 inches thick and the 
line of vision passes through a half-inch plate glass six 
inches wide and 37 feet long, and is further confined by two 
external guards, each 37 feet long and three feet wide. 

When hunudity tests are run in gas and dust gallery 
No, 1, the apparatus is further equipped as follows: To the 
14-inch doorway of section No. 1 is connected by suitable 
boxing a Reperting Exhauster of 240,000 cubic feet of free 
air per hour capacity. No. 15 doorway is used as the air 
inlet and to it is connected by suitable wooden boxes a 
compartment that contains steam radiators and humidifiers. 
Three 38-inch triple column radiators (two 23 panels and 
one 16 panels), averaging 310 square feet of heating sur- 
face are arranged with valves to control the quantity of 
steam flowing through them and are enclosed in a tight 
wooden box, approximately 2 feet 1014 inches by 3 feet 7 
inches by 5 feet 5 inches. The air enters this box through 
a rectangular hole 10x12 inches in the end of the box, also 
through 25 round holes 2 inches in diameter. A baffle 
board 12 by 19% inches is set inside the box opposite the 
large opening to more evenly distribute the current of air 
over the surface of the radiators. The air leaves this 
warming box through a 1134 by 30 inch opening and is 
carried upward by suitable boxing to a corpartment 3 feet 
814 inches by 12 inches by 14 feet 214 inches, which con- 
tains the humidifier heads. From here it goes through No. 
15 doorway in the ton of the gallery: the end of the gallery 
being efficiently closed by brattice cloth and paper 
diaphragms. 


Ballastic Pendulum. 


The ballastic pendulum is for the purpose of measuring 
the unit disruptive force of various explosives, The unit 
disruptive force of explosives thus tested is defined to be 
the force required to swing the pendulum an amount equal 
to a swing produced by a charge of half a pound of 40 per 
cent nitro-glycerin dynamite, used as a standard, 

The apparatus consists of a mortar weighing 31,600 
pounds, suspended on knife edges and a steel cannon 
mounted on a truck on a track, which is laid parallel with 
the direction of the swing of the mortar, and which, at the 
time of firing, may be placed 1-16 of an inch from the 
muzzle of the mortar. The mortar is suspended from a 
heam supported by concrete walls 139 inches high, 51xt21 
inches at the base. On the ton of each wall is a base plate 
anchored to the wall. The knife edges rest on bearing 


plates placed on top of these base plates, Each bearing 
plate is provided with a small groove for the purpose of 
keeping the knife edges in oil and protecting them from 
the weather. Each knife edge is 6 inches long and the 
bearing surface is rounded to conform to a radium of /4 
inch. The mortar rests on two “U-shaped saddles which 
pass through heavy steel castings bolted to the beam. The 
vertical distance from the point of the knife edges to the 
center of the trunnions of the mortar is 8934 inches. 

The cannons used on the truck are similar in size and 
material to those used in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1. The 
truck consists of 4 wheels sct to a 30 inch gauge and the 
track extends about nine fect from the muzzle of the 
mortar to the bumper. 

The shot is fired from the first floor of building No. 17 
about ro yards from the Pendulum, by means of an electric 
firing battery. The man who charges the cannon carries 
a safety plug from a stage switch when working and is 
thus protected in the same manner as the charger at Gas 
and Dust Gallery No. r. 

A recording «device is placed at the back of the mortar, 
which is connected to the mortar by means of a horizontal 
rod at the end of which is a circular face. A lug inserted 
in the bottom of the mortar directly below its center of 
gravity pushes this rod, which transmits the length of the 
swing to a scale at the other end of the rod. which by means 
of a Vernier records the length of swing to the 1-200 part of 
an inch. 


Trauzl Lead Blocks. 


The Trauzl lead block test is the method adopted by the 
Fifth International Congress of Applied Chemistry as a 
standard for measuring the unit disruptive force of ex- 
plosives. The unit disruptive force of explosives thus 
tested is defined to be the force required to enlarge the bore 
hole in the block an amount equal to that produced by 1o 
grams of standard 4o per cent nitro-glycerin dynamite and 
stemmed with so grams of dry sand under standard condi- 
tions as produced with a tamping device. The result of 
these tests when compared with those of the Bichel Gage 
indicates that for explosives of high detonation the lead 
block is quite accurate, but for slow explosives the expansion 
of the gas is not fast enough to make comparative results of 
value; the gases escaping from the bore hole of the block 
rather than taking effect in expending the bore hole. 

The lead blocks are cylindrical in shane, 200 millimeters 
in diameter and 200 millimeters high. Each has a central 
cavity, cylindrical in shape. 25 millimeters in diameter and 
125 millimeters deep, in which the charge is placed. The 
blocks are made of desilverized lead of best auality, and 
as nearly as possible under identical conditions. The charge 
is placed in the cavity and prepared for detonation with an 
electric exploder and stemming. The yoke is not used and 
no additional attempt is made to further confine the charge. 
The bore hole after the explosion is pear shaped, the size of 
the cavity depending not only upon the disruptive power 
of the explosive. but also upon its rate of detonation as 
described above. The size of the bore hole is measured 
by running in water from a burette until the cavity is just 
full The difference between the size of the cavity originally 
and after detonation being, of course, the enlargement pro- 
duced by the explosion, 


Calorimeter. 

The explosion calorimeter is designed to measure the 
quantity of heat given off by detonation of explosive charges 
of 100 grams. The apparatus consists of a calorimeter 
homb, the inner receiver of immersion vessel, and wooden 
tub. a registering thermometer and a hooking frame. This 


(Continued on Page 344.) 
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PETROL AIR-GAS, THE NEW BRITISH ILLUMINANT 


In consequence of the wide publicity given by the 
American press to a report on petrol air-gas transmitted by 
United States Consul Joseph G, Stephens from Plymouth, 
England, that gentleman has written another report giving 
much further information about the new British illuminant. 
As a result of the interest awakened by the former report 
Consul Stephens has received over two hundred letters of 
inquiry for further facts, these inquiries coming from all 
quarters of the United States as well as Canada, Cuba, 
South America, and India. A more extended and thorough 
investigation was therefore made by him of this new process 
of artificial lighting, the result of which investigation has 
been embodied in the following: 

Petrol gas is not a novelty, For nearly 50 years it has 
been made with a certain measure of success in the labora- 
tories of Europe, but until recently it could not be man- 
ufactured on a large scale. owing principally to condensa- 
tion. It is an artificial gas, and as soon as the air with 
which it is mixed contracts condensation takes place. To 
blow air over or through the volatile liquid. and so make 
gas, and by means of different regulators attempt to con- 
trol the quality of the gas are not sufficient. This mistake 
has lead to the multiplicity of machines and the loss of 
much money. 


Statements of Experimenters. 


Reporting to a London syndicate, Prof. Vivian B. Lewes 
writes; 

“Many forms of gas machines have been invented, in 
all of which air has heen converted into combustible gas 
by the evaporation into it of hydrocarbon vapors, but two 
factors have led to failure when working on a large scale. 
In the first place, the hydrocarbons obtainable on a com- 
mercial scale consisted of mixtures of compounds having 
varying vapor tensions, so that the most volatile evaporated 
first and overenriched the air, while the fess volatile, being 
left behind in the carburetor, gave a gas of a poorer quality. 
This trouble has at the present time practically disappeared, 
the demand for ;-etrol for motor cars having led to hydro- 
carbons of comparatively uniform quality being put upon 
the market in considerable quantities. The second trouble 
was more serious, and was that as the hydrocarbons volatil- 
ized the evaporation produced intense cold, and so lowered 
the temperature of the carburetor as to check the votaliza- 
tion of the enriching liquid, and, as a consequence, the gas 
produced varied so much in composition as to make it 
impossible to obtain a uniform light, and this trouble became 
more noticeable when the gas was used with incandescent 
mantles.” 

Monsieur De Laitte during his experiments in connec- 
tion with submarine work for the French Government found 
a means by which this lack of uniformity is ingeniously 
overcome and the gas produced at a temperature many 
degrees below freezing point. This is done by means of a 
carburetor immersed in water, the water being kept in con- 
stant movement by automatic means, Each evaporation in 
the carburetor produces intense cold, but the carburetor is 
restored to a natural heat by the water with which it is 
surrounded. 

Movements of the Air. 


The warm expanded air of summer will hold less 
petrol than the cold contracted air of winter, but if the air 
and petrol are mixed under these freezing conditions the 
amount of vapor taken up with a given measure of atmos- 
phere will remain constant. This will absolutely avoid 


condensation. Gas made by this process can be passed 
through glass piping immersed in ice and it will not con- 
dense. 

When air is blown over or through quantities of petrol, 
the most valuable and volatile gases are taken off first, and 
the sluggish gases remain behind, so that variation of rich- 
ness has again to be considered. To obviate this difficulty 
the petrol must be served down the carburetor in measured 
quantities commensurate with the speed at which the gas 
is being produced and consumed. In this way an exact 
degree of richness is obtainable, viz., 4 per cent, more or 
less, of petrol vapor to 96 per cent, more or less, of air. 

Instead of blowing air over or through the gas, it has 
been determined that more satisfactory results are obtained 
in sucking the measure of petrol and air through the 
carburetor by means of a drum revolving in a water jacket, 
on the principle of a water meter. The drum has three 
compartments, each of which in turn empties itself of 
water, sucks in its charge of gas, and again, in revolving, 
by the entry of water, discharges the gas into the gas- 
ometer. 

Another point of vital moment is that the air must 
be dry before it is admitted to the carburetor. Natural air 
saturated with moisture can not absorb the same quantity 
of petrol as dried air, and as the atmosphere varies from 
day to day so would the gas vary in its degree of richness 
but for the fact that there is provided a calcium-chlorice 
chamber through which the air is drawn and in which all 
the moisture in it ts extracted. 


Mixture and Combustion. 


Gas manufactured under heat must condense in the 
pipes. Just as a cold water pipe, passing through a hot 
room, will condense the moisture of the room on the outer 
surface of the pipe, so will a hot, expanded gas. going 
through a cold pipe, cause a condensation of petrol on the 
inside of the pipe, and so also will the natural moisture in 
the undried air, mixed with petrol, condense water into the 
pipes. 

The using of dry air and the exact proportion of petrol 
and air in admixture enables the maximum volume of air 
to be made, so that, for lighting purposes with mantels 
over nine hundred cubic fect of gas can be made from one 
gallon of petrol. The cost of petro! in England is eleven 
pence (22 cents) per gallon retail. 

The gas contains all the air needed for its own combus- 
tion, and so removes no oxygen from the air of the room in 
which it is burning, while coal gas needs six cubic feet of air 
for each foot of gas consumed. By reducing the per- 
centage of petrol vapor any further admixture of air ren- 
ders the gas non-explosive, so that no explosion can result 
from leaving a burner turned on, as would be the case with 
any other inflammable gas. Further, owing to the com- 
pleteness of combustion, no soot is deposited, and the ceil- 
ings and decorations of a room remain clean. 

The machine embodying the process herein described 
is compact and simple in construction, and can be worked 
automatically by weights, electricity, or water pressure, and 
is so arranged that it can be attended to by any unskilled 
person. The size of a 30-light machine is: Length, 40 
inches; width, 32 inches; height, 48 inches. 

Further particulars on the subject oi petrol air-gas 
lighting and heating and the plant referred to in this article 
can be obtained from a firm the name and address of which 
is filed at the Bureau of Manufacturers, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, 
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Essentials to the National 
Well Being. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


ERE are four things which | humbly conceive 
are essential to the well-being—I may even 
ventare to say, to the existence—of the 
United States as an independent power. 
First, an indissolubie anion of the States 

under one federal head. Secondly, a sacred regard to 
public justice. Thirdly, the adoption of a proper peace 
establishment, and, fourthly, the prevalence of the pa- 
cific and friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States which will induce them to forget their 
bocal prejudices and policies; to make those matual 
concessions which are requisite to the general pros. 
perity; and, in some instances, to sacrafice their indl- 
vidual advantages to the interest of the commanity, 


The city of Saginaw, Mich., had a bid of $2.75 per ton 
for coal for the waterworks from a Cincinnati firm, but over 
a thousand union mine workers and as many more members 
of the Federation of Labor petitioned the City Council not 
to award the contract and to buy home-mined coal at 75 
cents a ton more. The City Council turned down the bid, 
caring more for home industry than for cheaper coal. 


THE TIME TO ADVERTISE. 


The past two years have been lean ones for the coa! op- 
erators, and the plants have been barely able to make ex- 
penses, some of them falling short of that mark. But with 
the revival of business they are compelled to begin repairs 
which have become necessary on account of the run-down 
condition of machinery and equipment. The advertiser who 
objects to advertising at the present time and assigns as a 
reason the paucity of orders from the coal operators evi- 
dently does not consider the fact that the coal operators are 
in the same position as the vast majority of the other lines 
of business in that respect. 


Orders have been few from all lines, and in the case of 
the coal operators the depression has been more marked 
even than in the case of the others. They have had to main- 
tain their plants in condition to do the small business that 
has been possible, but have not enlarged or added to their 
equipment, The necessity has been keen for closest econ- 
omy and as a consequence the plants have depreciated until 
practically every mine in the State of Illinois, as well as else- 
where, is in need of something. These needs must be sup- 
plied before the coming business can be cared for, and op- 
erators are now looking around for the best terms and the 
best machinery for their purpose. They will naturally be 
interested in the firms that esteem their business of sufficient 
importance to ask for it. The assumption that the coal op- 
erators will remember the names and addresses of firms 
who used to advertise is not well founded, for in these days 
of change many things happen in two years, 

There is but one secret of success, and it is true in ad- 
vertising as in everything else—it is keeping everlastingly 
at it. The advertiser who keeps his name before the public 
is the advertiser who wins, and the advertiser who adver- 
tises spasmodically is the one who grows discontented. The 
firm that uses a page every three months is not apt to get 
the results attained by the advertiser who keeps standing a 
smaller card in every issue. The man who wants machinery 
and mine equipment looks in the latest issue of the papers 
he uses, not in the back volumes, for the trade journal is 
not, as a rule, preserved and filed. As you can never know 
when the operator is going to be requiring new machinery, 
the only way is to keep on advertising. The most success- 
ful firms in the world today are the largest advertisers. 
How long, though, would the business success continue to 
attend a certain popular soap or 4 certain brand of biscuit 
which everyone is supposed to need in their daily walks of 
life, if the advertising were stopped? 

FUEI. goes to the coal operator, to the purchasing 
agent, to the mine manager, to the mine superintendent. 
and these are the men who know what they need and do the 
buying. It is up to the manufacturer who wants a part of 
the reviving business to ask for it, and to ask for it from the 
men who decide where the business will be given. For seven 
years FUEL has been the recognized worker for the up- 
building of the coal industry along lines of permanence and 
stability. It has had no disposition to keep silent or to speak 
for any other reason than the good of the coal producing in- 
dustry, nor-will it ever have. No coal journal is so widely 
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quoted today, because it speaks whereof it knows. 
The poiut should be perfectly clear to the discerning. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


The result of the special convention held in Charleston, 
W.. Va., to hear the charges brought against District Presi- 
dent Ben Davis of the United Mine Workers resulted in his 
complete exoneration by the convention. National President 
Lewis presided, and the hearing was full. It will be re- 
membered that the charges were brought by five local 
unions and grew out of a compromise made by Davis when 
a strike threatened to tie up every mine in the district where 
union miners were employed, These locals claimed that the 
district officials had exceeded their authority and_ the 
charges embraced all of them, the insistence being that 
they should either resign or be removed from office. The 
mining situation in West Virginia was fully discussed by 
delegates and by visitors who were not delegates, every op- 
portunity being given all who wished to be heard. 

FUEL believes that the action of the convention in sus- 
taining the action of their officers was wise, and that it was 
in line with the advanced idea of real labor unionism. There 
are times when the test of leadership is to make the best of 
an unpromising situation, and this was one of the times. 
Radical action could easily have disrupted the miners’ or- 
ganization in the entire district, and have put the day still 
farther away when the idea of unionism might have any 
chance to be prominent. West Virginia is so well known to 
be inimical to labor unions that every unprejudiced observer 
thought President Davis did well to arrange the terms he 
did. National President Lewis’ comment on what was done 
will be of interest in this connection. He says: 


“While mistakes may have been made, the conditions of 
the mining industry was indirectly the cause that led up to 
the recent strike in the Kanawha district and established a 
condition that threatened the friendly relation that existed 
between the operators and the miners of the Kanawha dis- 
trict for a number of years. 

“The action of the convention by an overwhelming ma- 
jority decided that the charges should not be sustained. At 
the close of the convention the very best feeling prevailed, 
and those delegates that represented local unions that filed 
charges, pledged themselves in open convention to return to 
their constituents and work for the success of the organiza- 
tion and support the officers of the district in carrying into 
effect the policy of the United Mine Workers of America, 

“Everybody at the convention seemed pleased and happy 
w'th the outcome and there is no doubt but that the work 
of the convention will be of lasting benefit to the mining in- 
dustry of this section of the state.” 


George Sealey, formerly City Smoke Inspector of Cin- 
cinnati, believes he has found a solution of the smoke prob- 
lem in the perfect combustion arising from burning coal by 
simply introducing a jet of burning gas into the fire cham- 
ber over the bed of coal. The theory is that the gas flames 
will consume the gases that have escaped from the coal so 
that there will be no smoke whatever. It is said that the 
expense of installing the burners will be small and that the 
expense of the gas consumed will be small also where nat- 


ural gas is available. Gas burners adapted to this use are 
already available, permitting the flow of gas to be directed 
wherever needed. 


The retail coal dealers have made very little money for 
some time past. If the example of dealers of certain towns 
in cutting prices be generally followed it will be some time 
before they do make any. 


DENY EXISTENCE OF A COAL POOL. 

The coal carrying railroads concluded their presentation 
of evidence in defense of a suit brought by the government 
under the anti-trust law June 30, with the submission of 
testimony by President E. B. Thomas of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company and President William H. Truesdale of 
the Lackawanna. Hearing was then postponed until Sep- 
tember. Mr. Truesdale denied the existence of a rate agree- 
ment between the anthracite roads. He admitted that rep- 
resentatives occasionally discussed selling prices. The Lack- 
awanna, he testified, had not made a rate reduction since 
1903. Mr. Thomas likewise denied that there had been an 
agreement between the roads to curtail the output of coal 
or fix its price. He said that a tentative agreement was 
reached by the presidents of the anthracite roads at a meet- 
ing in 1896 as to the percentage of coal to be carried by each 
road, but this agreement was never kept. 


SMELTING WITH PIG IRON ANTHRACITE. 


The recent Fourth of July was the anniversary of an 
important industrial accomplishment—the smelting of pig 
iron with anthracite coal. This was first done on July 4, 
69 years ago, in the small furnace of the Crane Iron Works, 
at Catasauqua, under the supervision of the late David 
Thomas, who was the pioneer in the manufacture of iron 
by the use of hard coal. Several attempts to accomplish it 
had been made previously in other parts of Pennsylvania 
with some degree of success, but it remained for David 
Thomas to make not only a mechanical, but a commercial 
triumph of the undertaking. In 1840 less than 1,500 tons 
of anthracite pig iron were produced in the United States. 


LABOR SCARCE IN COKE REGION. 


In the production of coke in the Connellsville region 
during the last week in June, there was an increase of 14,000 
tons over the preceding week, but there was a decrease of 
85 cars in shipments. The total production for the week 
was 320,000 tons and the shipments of 11,325 cars. In 
some places it was necessary to place ovens out of blast on 
account of the scarcity of labor. This was notably the case 
at the W. J. Rainey Royal Works, where 50 ovens were 
closed because of an insufficient number of men to operate 
them, Laborers are needed in all parts of the coke region. 


JERUSALEM! LIKEWISE DAMASCUS! 


Two notables of Jerusalem, according to Levantine 
newspapers, have applied for the concession for furnishing 
Jerusalem with electric light and building an electric tram- 
way between Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

The daily receipts of the electric tramway in Damascus 
average 40 Turkish liras ($176). At present only one line 
is in operation, but a considerable expansion of the system 
is under preparation. Electric light has been introduced 
into 450 places of residence and business in Damascus. The 
streets of the city are lighted with 1,000 electric lamps, while 
the Serail, the city hall, and the Grand Mosque are served 
gratis with electric arc lights. 
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DECLINE IN PRODUCTION 
IN ALABAMA COAL 


The total production of coal in .\labama in 1y08, as 
reported to E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, was 11,604,593 short tons, having a spot value of 
$14.647.891. The effect of the business depression was 
exhibited by a decrease of 2.645.861 short tons, or 18.57 per 
cent, in quantity, and of $3,757.577. or 20.42 per cent, in 
value, as compared with the output of 1907. Nearly half 
of the decline in production was in the quantity of coai 
made into coke, this item having decreased from 4,973,290 
short tons in 1907 to 3.875,791 short tons in 1908. 

Alabama is peculiarly favored in its ability to manufac- 
ture cheap.iron, although the ores are not of so high a grade 
as those from Lake Superior, which feed the furnaces of 
the more northern States. Because of these conditions 
Alabama's proportion of iron production is usually larger 
in years of depression than in flush times. This is illus- 
trated by the statistics of pig-iron production in 1908, which 
show that Alabama's outpuc was 17 per cent less than in 
1907, while in Illinois the percentage of decrease was 31 
per cent; in Virginia, 33 per cent; in Pennsylvania, 38 per 
cent; in Ohio, 45 per cent; in Maryland and West Virginia, 
65 per cent; and the average for the entire United States, 
38.2 per cent. Had the production of pig iron in Alabama 
shown as large a diccrease as that in other States the falling 
off in coal and coke production would have been materially 
greater. 

The prices of coal in Alabama were fairly well main- 
tained during 1908, the average price per ton showing a 
decrease of only 3 cents, from $t.29 in 1907 to $1.26 in 
1908. 

The total number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Alabama in 1908 was 109,197. and the average number of 
working days reported was 222, against 21.388 men for an 
average of 242 days in 1907 and 20,555 men for 237 days 
in 1906. The average procuction per man each day was 
2.73 tons in 1908, against 2.75 tons in 1907 and 2.69 tons 
in 1906. The average production of each man for the 
entire year was 605° short tons, against 666 tons in 1907 
and 637.7 tons in tooo. 

The number of mining machines in operation in 1908 
was 197, the same as in the preceding year. The quantity 
of coal undercut by machine increased from 1,762,948 short 
tons in 1907 to 1.793.516 tons in 1908. The percentage of 
machine-mined coal to the total production increased from 
12.37 in 1907 to £5.37 in 1908. Of the 197 machines in use, 
142 were of the pick or puncher type, 51 were chain ma- 
chines, and 4 were longwall machines. 

Most of the coal mines of Alabama are operated on the 
basis of a ten-hour day, 100 mines, employing a total of 
11,969 men, having reported ten hours as the length of the 
working day in 1908; 34 mines, employing 2,358 men, 
worked nine hours a day, and 16 mines, employing 1,205 
men, worked eight hours. 

About one-fourth of the coal produced in Alabama in 
1908 was washed at the mines, the washing operations re- 
sulting in the production of 2.614.954 short tons of cleaned 
coal and 287,861 tons of refuse. 

In an attempt to strengthen the mine workers’ organiza- 
tion in Alabama the president of the United Mine Workers 
of America on June 30, 1408. called a strike of all the union 
nine workers in the State. to take effect July 6. This strike 
lacked the sympathy of the general public and on August 
31 was officially called off. There were 83 mines where the 
men quit work. The total number of men on strike during 
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the year was 8,397. The average number of days each was 
idle was 44, and the total number of days’ work lost was 
373.513, or about 9 per cent of the total time made during 
the vear, 

According to Ed Flynn, the chief state mine inspector, 
the total death rate per thousand men employed in 1908 
Was 5.6, against 7.2 in 1907 and 4.67 in 1906, The number 
of tons mined for each life lost was 107,450, against 92,535 
in 1907 and 136,541 in 1906. 

So far as known the earliest record of the existence of 
coal in Alabama was made in 1834. The first statement of 
production in the State is contained in the United States 
Census repurt for 1840, the production for that year being 
given as 946 tons. In 1880 the production had increased to 
323,972 short tons, but the «evelopment of the present great 
industry really began in 1881 and 1882, when attention was 
directed to the large iron deposits near the city of Birming- 
ham. Dy 188s the coal production of the State had in- 
creased to nearly 2,500,000 tons. Then followed a period 
of relapse and liquidation, which lasted for two years, after 
which business settled down to a conservative and rational 
basis and has since developed steadily. In 1902 the coal 
production of the State reached a total of over 10.009.000 
tons, and in 1907 it attained the maximum of 14,250,454 
tons. 

M. R. Campbell, of the United States Geological Survey, 
estimates that the original coal supply of Alabama when 
mining began was 68.903,000.000 short tons. The amount 
of coal mined from this total supply up to the close of 1908 
was 176,338,003 tons. representing an exhaustion, including 
waste in mining, of 264.000.000 tons, or nearly 0.4 per cent 
of the total. The production in 1908 was more than 6 per 
cent of the total production up to the close of the year, or a 
little less than 0.02 per cent of the estimated original supply. 


ANTHRACITE COAL’S BIGGEST SIX MONTHS. 


Reports and estimates made to the state mine inspectors 
indicate that the total tonnage of anthracite coal for the 
first half of 1g09, ending June 30, has eclipsed all records. 
amounting to 35,250,000 tons. This would be at the rate 
sf 70,500,000 tons for the full year, if the present rate is 
continued for the next six months. Last year's total was 
only 64,055,000 tons. The highest tonnage ever sent to 
market was in 1907, when 67,109,393 tons were mined. 
Equally gratifying is the fact that the fatality list in the 
past six months only numbers 103, about one-third less than 
usual in brisk mining periods. This exemption from the 
usual heavy toll on human life is largely the result of the 
scientific theory of mining being taught in lectures to em- 
ploves by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany and other coal corporations. 


PLANT TO BE ENLARGED. 

Improvements which will cost more than $100,000 are 
about to be made at the plant of the Pittsburg and Buffalo 
Company at Johnetta, near Kittanning, Pa. The demand 
for coal has hecome so great that with the present facilities 
the plant is unable to handle the output. The coal tipple 
will be practically rebuilt and a rotary slate picker will be 
installed. Twenty-five new houses are planned to take care 


of additional miners, who will increase the force to 1,000 
men, 


MINERS RETURN TO WORK: 

The strike among the miners of the Federal Coal Com- 
pany at Gray’s Flats, W. Va.. was broken yesterday, when 
{52 men went back to work under the original scale offered 
by the company. About roo men still remain out. 


A 
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THE PROMOTION OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


National President Thomas L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers Considers the Ultimate Possibilities, 
the Obstacles to Overcome — Coal the Vehicle of Progress, the Tie 
That Binds the Nations Together. 


Address Before the Annual Powwow of Order Kokoal at St. Louis, July 9, 1909. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens:—I have learned since I 
came among vou that you hear so many good things this 
morning that I scarcely know myself what to talk about. 

Those men who know me best, understand that I could 
not be humorous if I wanted to be. If I had the ability of 
my friend Mr. Moorshead to be humorous and the ability 
of my friend Colonel Rend to be eloquent. I know that | 
could entertain you for at least an hour. 

However, I shall take up a few moments of your time 
in discussing some questions that may be of interest to you, 
and J know ought to be of interest to every person in the 
United States. 

[t is an honor to have the privilege of addressing a con- 
vention of this character. You have come here, no doubt, 
to cultivate a social relation, to establish a more friendly 
feeling between those who are directly and indirectly inter- 
ested in the coal business, And along with that I assume 
that you came here to get acquainted, not alone for the mere 
friendship that is in it, but in order that you can devise some 
plan, devise some way, in which you can promote the indus- 
try with which you are all so closely identified. If you have 
not come here to do that in addition with taking in all the 
social features that you can enjoying the hopitality of the 
local people. then in my judgment you will not have com- 
pleted your work in this convention. 


Many Interested in the Business. 


We have here several classes of people directly interested 
in the coal business. We have the operators, men upon 
whom depends the responsibility of developing and operating 
the coal mines of the country. He has his capital invested 
I desire to say that in my judgment he has more risk to run 
than the men engaged in any other kind of industry in this 
country—so far as his investment is concerned and his op- 
portunity to earn profits on his investment. We have here 
with us the salesmen, as I understand, the man whose work 
it is to go out and sell the product of the mines, place it in 
such places where it will bring a return, not only to the man 
who operates the mine, not only to the men who are engaged 
in the coal business, but bring such a return as will give to 
the men who produces coal such wages as Americans ought 
to have to enjoy all of the privileges of this splendid, this 
great country, in which we live. 

He has in his work many obstacles to overcome. First, 
he is looked upon as a man who represents a cheap industry 
—and we will talk more about that later. It is very plain 
that he represents in the eyes of the American people a 
cheap industry. He is not given that consideration that 
salesmen in any other lines are given by these who are com- 
pelled to buy the things which they need. 

We have in addition to that the jobber, the man who 
buys coal in great quantities. They have to supply certain 
kind of trade and they have their money invested; they 
have their risks to run; they have their duty to perform in 
order to make their investment a paying proposition. Like 
the salesmen, they have their troubles: like the operator, 
they have at times reason to complain of the treatment they 
Teccive. 

We have the retailer, the man who devotes his time and 


his energy, the man who does everything to satisfy the do- 
mestic coal consumer. 


There Is the Retailer. 


The retailer in the coal business is peculiarly situated. 
He is the man who comes in direct contact with the mass 
of the people, the men who are domestic users of coal. He 
has to have his yards. He must have his terms. He is re- 
quired to have his men; and he has to have the teams taken 
care of, not two or three months in the year, but they must 
be taken care of 365 days every year, whether he uses them 
or not. He must keep his men employed, the most of the 
time at least, because if he does not, when he needs them the 
worst the chances are that he would not have them. Not only 
that, the retailer is peculiarly situated because his business 
depends largely on weather conditions. If the weather is 
mild in the winter, he has made his trade, he has bought his 
fuel, but he can not sell his coal because people won't buy it. 
{f there is a sudden change in the weather, however. and it 
is necessary for him to fill every coal bin quickly and 
promptly, if he doesn't do it he is the most abused man in 
the community, because he can't supply coal to everybody 
at the same time. And if, under those circumstances, dur- 
ing a large number of months he has not been able to make 
a profit, in fact, has been losing money in his business, what 
then? He discovers a chance to boost the price of coal up 
a little, because the coal consumers have not been filling 
their ccal houses or their coal bins. The very minute he 
raises the price of retail coal, what happens? Why. he is 
charged with going into a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
and he has confronting him not only all the intricacies of 
the law as interpreted by prosecutors and judges, but he 
has got hanging over him the fear of being haled into court, 
being tried for conspiracy, and being sent to jail, simply 
becanse he dare ask for a reasonable or probably sometimes 
a little higher price than he should have asked, in the minds 
of the public, in order that he might get a reasonable profit 
cp his investment. Those are questions we should under- 
stand more about. We should not understand these ques- 
tions alone. The work of this splendid society, organized to 
lift men f10 n a lower level to a higher, and boost along the 
coal business of the country, you will never complete your 
work until you begin to educate the American public that 
they must respect you whether they like vou or not. If we 
do this we will have accomplished part of our work, and 
until we do we will not have accomplished that for which 
I beleve we are organized. 


The Men at the Mines, ~ 


We have the men at the mines, the men who produce the 
coal. the men whose surroundings are such that the occu- 
pation or a miner is more dangerous than the occupation of 
any other class of laboring men in this country, with the 
single exception of those employed in making explosives. 
We know the miner is not constantly employed, because of 
the uncertainty of the coal business, We know that the 
miner wants a high standard of wages, because he believes 
in keeping with American ideas of having a high standard 
of evervthine, We believe that the men who produce the 
coal are entitled to more consideration than they receive 


at the hands of the American’ people and men in public 
office. 

What is the remedy? First, we must realize the coal 
industry is looked upon as a cheap industry. Let us analyze 
the question and see whether or not it is the case. I con- 
tend that coal has been the medium that has made the United 
States the foremost industrial and commercial nation on 
the face of the globe. 4 

I contend that coal has been the medium that brings 
the nations of the world closer together than anything else. 
Why, by reason of the use of fuel alone we can go to Europe 
and land back on the American shore in two weeks. If you 
had to depend on the old system of the elements and the 
wind to take you over and bring you back the chances are 
you would not make that trip in six months. 

Coal an Educational Force. 


Not alone that, coal has been the medium that is bringing 
the nations of the world into close communication with each 
other. Asa natural result, it is one of the mediums, one of 
the factors, that is pushing out the great force of civiliza- 
tion and education. Some men probably will not agree with 
me with regard to this statement. But we are willing al- 
ways to discuss our statements with anybody at any time, 
in any place. when we have the opportunity. But the coal 
business. regardless of that fact, is cheap, cheap, cheap. So 
much so, that there are lots of mine owners in this country 
today that are on the verge of bankruptcy. Not because of 
bad management, not because of poor management, not be- 
cause of the inability of the men who own and operate the 
mines to do it properly, but because of a system that has 
been engrafted in the minds of the American people that 
mine owners should mine coal for nothing in order to have 
the privilege of giving it away. And if the miner owners 
must mine it for nothing, then the mine workers must dig 
it for nothing, and that would make a sorry spectacle as a 
part of this great country of ours if we were driven down 
to the point of starvation in producing this very, very valu- 
able commodity called coal. 

We all understand that coal moves every wheel of in- 
dustry in this country. Coal has made it possible to bring 
men here from every part of the United States on the very 
shortest possible notice, and it will take you to your home 
again just as quickly. Imagine, in contrast, that the men 
here who are operating coal mines at my home in eastern 
Ohio had to travel from here to Ohio down the old stage 
coach line along the old National pike. Where would we get 
to? J imagine these annual pow-wows would not only be 
discontinued, but they never would materialize. But they 
have materialized, because the commiodity you represent is 
being used in every branch of industry, not only turning the 
wheels of industry, not only making our nation greater 
and more and more prosperous, but it is used to generate 
heat to bring comfort and happiness to the homes of all. 

Where Kokoal is Helping. 


Why should it be looked upon as a cheap industry? 
There is only one explanation. That is, those engaged in 
the industry have spent too much time keeping apart, fail- 
ing to get acquainted with each other, and too little time 
in trying to get acquainted with each other in order to boost 
along the business. I know that with the organizations that 
have been established all over the country, not only this 
splendid order of Kokoal, but with all the retail and whole- 
sale organizations being established in different states, they 
ought to be encouraged to go on and make the organization 
stronger and better and more powerful. 

We ought to be able with the force we have, represent- 
ing seven hundred thousand mine workers, with the thou- 
sands of men engaged in all branches of this industry, to say 
in Washington, “We are not going to interfere with other 


people looking after their own business, but we do not pro- 
pose to allow you people, without a strong and vigorous pro- 
test on our part, to any longer restrict our rights and keep 
us down in a low, cheap level where we are not respected. 
even among each other, and not respected by public men of 
this country.” , ; 

We can change this if we want to change it. It is up 
to us to try. How are we going to do it? Several things 
enter into this element of cheapness, and one of them is 
that the transportation lines of this country are buying their 
coal too cheap, Some men will say that is a broad state- 
ment to make, and that Lewis had better look out or he will 
be gctting into the same position as many other men, knock- 
ing the railroads. I am not a knocker. I am a booster at all 
times because I am knocking it. But whenever I see any- 
thing in any line of business that I know anything about 
that is wrong I am going to point it out: and today railroad 
companies—and I respect them for the splendid work they 
have done in developing this country. Without railroads 
I imagine all our population, or the most of it, would be 
east of the Mississippi River. Railroads blazed the way for 
the development of this country of ours. 

Coal is Sold Too Cheap. 


And when IJ say that railroads are buying coal at a price 
that is less per ton than it costs to produce that coal, I know 
what I am talking about. When a railroad company can 
buy coal f. o. b. mine, run-of-mine coal for seventy to eighty 
cents a ton, why, there is only one result. Either the men 
who are mining the coal must mine it for nothing. or the 
operators who own the mines must go out of business, be- 
cause they cannot remain in it and produce coal at that 
figure and pay the salesmen on the road, pay the men who 
handle the coal, pay the retailers reasonable profit for their 
time and for their energy and for their efforts in those dif- 
ferent lines. If the railroads are buying coal too cheap, 
who is responsible? You know who is responsible in my 
opinion. The politician partly, the retail dealer partly. the 
jobber party, the operator partly, and the ininers must as- 
sume their share of the responsibility. If we were able to go 
into some states in this country and organize the men that 
mine coal, do you know what we would do? We would 
demand such a rate of wages that we would compel the 
mine owners to sell their product so that they could make 
a profit, or we would go after the men who were in the busi- 
ness and help put them out if we could. That may sound 
like strong language, but I have been taught since 1 was a 
boy that self-preservation is the first law of nature. And it 
is only a question of how we can do those things. Not only 
do the railroads get their coal too cheap, but the manufac- 
turers of this country get their coal too cheap. Let us see 
how cheap coal for the steam trade indirectly affects the 
politician. Whenever the mine owner must sell his coal to 
the steam trade at a figure in which there is no margin of 
profit what is the result? Why, he must sell it to somebody 
at a higher rate in order that he may not go into bankrutcy. 

The Smail Consumer Pays the Bill. 


What is the sequel? If he is not able to get a higher 
rate from the steam trade then the domestic constumer must 
pay the bills in order that the miner owner can earn a profit 
and that the dealers can secure a fair profit in their busi- 
ness. What is the natural result? The result is that in 
retailing coal the domestic consumer must pay a higher price 
than he would be required to pay if the steam trade paid 
the price that they ought to pay for fuel. Then what? Fol- 
lowing that out there is a general cry or protest from the 
domestic consumers against the price that they must pay 
for coal. And politicians. who, of course. travel under the 
name of public servants, always working for the public good 

(Continued on Page 341.) 
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THE BUSY CHICAGO COAL DEALERS 


Hold an Interesting and Profitable Meeting on Tuesday, Forward a Brief to the Car Cemurrage 
Committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Have a Day of 
Recreation at Riverview Park near Aurora on Saturday. 


The meeting of the Chicago Coal Dealers’ Association 
last Tuesday was one’of the most interesting yet held. The 
discussion was too interesting to be treated briefly, yet was 
of especial interest and importance to those members who 
were present and heard all that was said. Those who do not 
come to the meetings are the losers, for those who do come 
never fail to go away pleased with having gone. 

Mr. Jones spoke again of the importance of knowing 
just how profitable or otherwise the coal business was, and 
urged the adoption of a cost system that would show every 
dealer just where he stood at the end of every month. To 
illustrate how little many dealers knew about the actual re- 
sults of their business he asked how many present really 
knew whether they had made money or lost money during 
the past month. Only five responded. He urged the use of 
some system of records that would help the dealer and raise 
the business standard at the same time. He also urged the 
better acquaintance of members of the coal trade and spoke 
of the better feeling that obtained by frequent mingling of 
coal merchants. He said that a club on the West Side held 
meetings for social purposes and the better acquaintance had 
helped the business and the men engaged in it. 

Mr. Kelly, a visitor who has been in the coal business in 
Chicago the past 38 years. spoke interestingly and entertain- 
ingly. 

Mr. Gilmore spoke of the evils of price cutting and the 
necessity of finding a remedy, 

Mr, Mueller referred to the fact that the bakers of the 
city had met and decided on a raise in the price of buns. 
doughnuts, etc., and asked why the bakers enjoyed rights 
denied the coal men. 

Mr. Robinson said that if the coal men had met and 
raised the price of coal the first people to holler would have 
been these same bakers. 

Collections of $892.41 since last report were made by the 
collection department. 

Mr. Sallman reported that he had prepared and_for- 
warded the following brief to Chairman Franklin Lane of 
the sub-committee on car demurrage of the interstate com- 
merce commission. He said Mr. Moderwell was also on the 
committee to prepare the brief, but had been out of the city. 
and as he did not want to bind Mr. Moderwell by his views. 
he presented it as his own report: 


THE BRIEF ON DEMURRAGE. 


In taking advantage of the opportunity presented to this 
Association of filing our objections to any uniform set of 
demurrage rules, we respectfully submit the following: 

1—We consider a uniform set of rules to apply over the 
entire country as impossible and impracticable on account of 
local conditions. 

2—We do not believe in constructive notice on carload 
coal. 

3—Carload coal placed on private sidings should be 
given the same privileges as those placed on public team 
tracks. Under the present rules, there is a discrimination of 
24 hours in favor of cars placed on public team tracks in 
the matter of notice. For example, on cars placed on public 
team tracks, the free time begins at the first 7 a. m. after 
proper notice ; whereas, on cars placed on private tracks, the 
free time begins at the first 7 a, m. after placing. 


4—Cars containing in excess of 66,000 Ibs. should be al- 
lowed 72 hours for unloading. 


5—Cars containing frozen coal should be allowed a 
further privilege of 24 hours. 
_ 6—The present method of figuring bunching at Chicago 
is very unfair. Cars from the same point of shipment to 
the same destination should be placed in the order of ship- 
ment regardless of the ability of consignee to unload. Sepa- 
rate periods of free time should be allowed on each car, and 
the shipment of each car should be treated individually. 

7—Without doubt, there are two kinds of demurrage, 
fair and unfair. Fair demurrage is where the car has been 
delayed unreasonably by the consigner or receiver through 
no fault of the carrier, Unfair demurrage is where the de- 
lay in unloading or reconsigning is caused directly by the 
delay in transportation or delivery by the carrier. A large 
percentage of the demurrage charged in Chicago is caused 
directly by poor transportation and switching service. 

Before your Committee took this matter in hand, the ad- 
visability of opening up a shippers and receivers’ demurrage 
bureau, in charge of a competent manager, to combat unfair 
decisions of the Railroad Bureau manager, was under con- 
sideration, We are hoping that your Committee will, in ad- 
dition to modifying and amending the present rules and con- 


‘ditions, adopt an optional average plan similar to the set 


of rules now in force in the State of Michigan, which area 
result of water competition. The average plan being a di- 
rect reply to the railroads’ contention that “it is the car we 
want and not the dollar,” so that when we give them the 
car they should be willing to give us credit for the unex- 
pired free time. 

Conditions in Chicago with reference to water competi- 
tion, especialy on Eastern coal, are the same as at Detroit, 
Michigan, as Eastern coal can be and is being laid down in 
Chicago for much less than the rates by rail, therefore we 
consider that the present time of four days on Eastern coal 
and three days on Western coal allowed for reconsignment 
is only fair, and we hope it will remain unchanged. as any 
decrease in the present free time for reconsignment will dis- 
courage shipment by boat to the extent of materially injur- 
ing the market for Western coal in Chicago. 

This Association had two special delegates in attendance 
at the proceedings before your Committee at Washington, 
June 4th and 5th, as we consider the matter of demurrage 
of vital interest to the coal trade of Chicago, and it is the 
hope of this Association that any action taken by your Com- 
mittee will forever remove the vossibility of a continuance 
of the unfair tactics employed by the Chicago Demurrage 
Bureau by one-sided interpretation and enforcement of the 
present rules, 

(Commissioner Hallock has since received from Secre- 
tary Allen P. Matthew an acknowledgment that the paper 
was received and would be presented to the Committee.) 


THE PICNIC. 


The picnic of the coal dealers Saturday was most suc- 
cessful in every way. three trains being required to convey 
the picnickers to the beautiful park near Aurora, The 
amusements of the day were varied, the interest being cen- 
tered in the sports and games and guessing contests, which 

(Continued on Page 339.) 
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IOWA COAL MINERS SAFE, 
SHOWN BY INSPECTION 


According to statistics given out by the State Mine In- 
spectors of lowa the coal mines of that state are in better 
condition than they have ever been before. Only twenty- 
nine miners met death in mine accidents in Iowa during the 
twelve months ending June 30 as against thirty-eight during 
the previous year. Distributing this number of fatalities 
among the 17,000 miners employed in the state the average 
death rate is found to be 1.75 per thousand. In view of the 
fact that the average of the entire country has been 4 per 
thousand during the last six years, this showing is consid- 
cred remarkable. 

In 1903 and 1905 the average was a trifle less than for 
the past year, but not nearly so many miners were employed. 
The record of the past year would have eclipsed all others 
had it not been for seven deaths—five in the Third district, 
which includes Potk county, and two in the Second district 
-which were due to falls of slate. The warm weather is 
to a large degree responsible for the falling of slate. ac- 
cording to the inspectors. 

Ied Sweeney of Des Moines, Rhys T. Rhys of Ottumwa 
and John Verner of Chariton, who constitute the board, 
affirm that Towa compares well with any state in the country 
in point of safe, sanitary mines, The mines in this state 
are constantly changing owing to natural causes, and this 
adds a handicap to the safety of the miners. Additional 
care has to be exercised to offset this difficulty. 

Approximately 7,000,000 tons of coal were mined during 
the past year in Iowa, and the new mines opened give every 
indication of being among the best in operation. 

The board members speak highly of the majority of coal 
operators, stating that they do everything in their power to 
co-onerate with the state officials in running the coal indus- 
try in the best manner possible. 

Mr. Berner expressed himself as in favor of having a 
set of rules arranged for licensed mine foremen to hold 
them responsible for any mismanagement. This plan has 
been successfully tried with the hoisting engineers. 


THE WASTE OF COAL, OIL AND GAS. 


The report of the National Conservation Commission 
ef 1908. showing the reckless manner in which our natural 
resources are being wasted, finds an echo in a bulletin 
(No. 394) just issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, in which are reprinted the papers on mineral re- 
sources contributed by members of that Survey to the con- 
seryation report. The data on which these papers are based 
were not obtained especially for the occasion. but were taken 
from the files of the Survey, where they had been accumu- 
lating for years. Taken together they present a state of 
affairs that may well awaken reflection. 

Coal is considered first, and it is shown that waste in 
mining loses forever about one-half as much as is marketed. 
This half is either left in the ground in thin beds or in the 
share of pillars to support the roof. Coal has been ex- 
tensively mined in the United States for not much more 
than half a century, but the consumption is increasing so 
enormously that if this increase should continue all the 
easily accessible coal would be exhausted by the year 2040 
and all coal by the middle of the twenty-first century, It 
will, of course, not continue at such a rate. for the in- 
creasing scarcity will raise prices and check consumption. 
Water power, too, will undoubtedly largely take its place. 

With regard to petroleum the situation is a good deal 
more serious, Petroleum has been used for less than fifty 


years, and it is estimated that the supply will last only about 
twenty-five or thirty years longer. If production ts curtailed 
and waste stopped it may last till the end of the century. 
The most important effects of its disappearance will be in 
the lack of lubricants and in the loss of illuminants. Animal 
and vegetable oils will not begin to supply its place. This 
being the case, the reckless exploitation of oil fields and 
the consumption of oil for fuel should be checked. 

In natural gas the waste is enormous; 1,090,000,000 
cubic feet are estimated to be wasted into the air every 
twenty-four hcurs. The gas supply will last about twenty- 
five years—ahout as long as it has already been utilized. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION WITHOUT JUDICIAL 
POWERS. 

In a decision rendered by Judge E. B. Kinkead of the 
common pleas court of Columbus, O., in the injunction suit 
of the Black Diamond Coal and Coke Company against the 
railroad commission and the Marietta, Columbus and Cleve- 
land Railroad Company on the grounds that the commis- 
sion and railroad company were discriminating against them 
in the distribution of coal cars. he declares the commission 
has no right to act in a judicial capacity or make arbitrary 
rules governing the action of the railroad companies. 

He further claims that to allow the railroad commission 
to do so would be to usurp the rights of the courts, “The 
railroad commission has no power—any more than a court 
of equity—to make an order to the railroad companv to 
turnish cars to a mine according to its capacity.” the decision 
reads; “Tt is unreasonable and unjust and is not designed 
to provide for immediate requirements of shippers, but is 
calculated to foster, rather than prevent. discrimination.” 


NEW TYPE OF COLLIER. 


The new fleet collier for which bids are to be opened 
next month at the Navy Department will be the latest model 
of that type of auxiliary naval vessel. The dimensions are: 
Length §20 feet, beam 65 feet. draft 27 feet, pinches ana 
displacement 19.369 tons. The collier will carry 12,500 tons 
of coal as wel! as 1.000 tons of oil. The latter will be used 
as fuel for the fifteen torpedo boat destroyers which are 
nearing completion or are under construction. The speed 
of the collier will be fourteen knots. 

It is not intended to place any armament on the collier 
beyond, perhaps. a few rapid-firing guns to repel torpedo 
attack. It is realized that the colliers will have to proceed, 
when m the neighborhood of an enemy. under the convoy 
of other ships, but they are more likely to meet the flect 
at jlaces which are remote from attack, although constant 
vigilance will have to be maintained against torpedo boat 
surprise. It has not been decided whether to install a de- 
vice for coaling at sea. 


GOOD COKE MADE FROM KENTUCKY COAL. 


Kentucky has an opportunity to become one of the great- 
est coke-producing states in the Union if the coke coal which 
this state produces is used, according to the annual report 
made to Governor Willson by C. J. Norwood. state inspector 
of mines. Prof. Norwood says that the coal along the Big 
Sandy Valley makes ideal coke, and that but little of it is 
used for that purpose. 


COAL STRUCK AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


In digging a well in Fairmount Park at Council Bluffs. 
Towa, at a depth of 137 fect. the drill struck coal and the 
vein developed about a foot in thickness. At a depth of 
140 feet, ancther vein was struck, this time about two feet 
in thickness, 
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NEW COAL TRADE ENTERPRISES 


Saginaw Ice and Coal Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Lincoln Supply Co., Chicago, IH., capital $20,000. 
Emaus Gas & Fuel Co., Emaus, Pa., capital $5,000. 
Carnwath Coal Co., Clearfield Co., Pa., capital $5,000. 
Fairmont & Lincoln Coal & Coke Co., Kingmont, W. Va. 
wetialatia Coal Co., Galatia, Ill., capital increased from 
$32,000 to $76,000. 

Mackton Coal Co., Big Sandy, Mont.; capital increased 
from $70,000 to $200,000. 

Jefferson Coal Co., Paintsville, O., 
from $150,000 to $500,000. 

Jackson Coal and Coke Co., Petersburg, Pa.; capital in- 
creased from $25.000 to $50,000. 

Great Northern Fuel Co.. Kansas City, Mo.: capital de- 
creased from $1,100,000 to $300,000. 

Gates Coal and Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa.: capital, 
$10,000, H. K. Seibereck and others, 

Carroll Coal Co., Racine. Wis., capital $60,000. Incor- 
porators Fred C. Best, Charles H. Lee, George Caystile. 

Henry Frank Co., Middletown, ©., capital $5,000. Jn- 
corporators Henry Frank, L. J. Frank, E. K. Pennebaker. 

Columbia Washed Coal Co.. Chicago, Ill., capital $2,500. 
Incorporators E. P. Glennan, D. H. Smith, T. J. Smith. 

The Athens & Pomeroy Coal and Land Co., Athens, O., 
capital $50,000. Incorporators John H. Martin and others. 

Read-MeGill Co., Louisville, Ky.. capital $20,000. In- 
corporators E. D. Read, Joseph H. McGill, James A. Me- 
Gill. 

People's Fuel & Coke Co., Galesburg, TIl., capital $6,000, 
Incorporators Geo. R,. Sandberg, L. M. Tapper, E. H. 
Blaich:. 

Crocker Coal Co., Des Moines, Ta., capital $10,000. In- 
corporators J. A. McKinney. D. J. Van Liew, Addison 
Parker. 

Grays River Coal Co.. Portland Ore., capital $150,090. 


capital increased 


Incorporators Jennie C. Natterstad, P. L. Palmer, H. A. - 


Reynolds. 

The Brownsville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa. Incorpora- 
tors T, W. Seamons, Harrold W. Seamons and James W. 
Abraham, 

Success Fuel Burner Co., Chicago, Ill., capital $10,000. 
Incorporators Charles D. Wright, Adolph Kaestner, J. Alen 
Mackenzie. 

Staples-Hildebrand Supply Co., South Bend, Ind.; 
capital, $40,000. Incorporators—G. D. Staples, D. C. Hem- 
ley, W. M. Hildebrand. 

Nutmeg Co-operative Co.. Portland, Me.: capital, 
$300,000. President, C. R. Eaton; treasurer, T. L. Cro- 
teau; clerk, J. E. Manter. 


Star Hill Coal Mining Co., Belleville, Tll.; capital, $2.- 
500. Incorporators—W. C. Boatman, A. Totten. H. 
Nevenner, Fred Wieman. 

City Fuel Co., Ft. Wayne, O.; capital, $20,000, _In- 
corporators—G. H. Krudool, H. C. Moderwell, J, E. Clif- 
ford, E. H. Rolf, E. H. Old. 

Beaver Creek Coal Co., Dallas Co., Ia.: capital, $100,- 


ooo. Incorporators—E, C. Smith, J. W. Lowe, Wm. Ber- 
ry, W. E. Smith, W. S. Stuart. 


Colonia! Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, Pa., capital 
$100,000. Incorporators Ralph Lupton, William \I. Lupton, 
Harry A. Pierce. 

Black Mountain Corporation, Alexandria, Va., capital 
$7,500,000. Officers Charles M. Warner, president ; Charles 
H. Zehnder, treasurer. 

H. W. Pollock & Co., Manning, Ia., capital $25,000. In- 
corporators H. W. Pollock, R. G. Sutherland, J. M. Albers, 
H. L. Fitch, S. Mayberry. 

Wynn Coal Co., Campbell Co., Tenn.. capital $10,000. 
Incorporators Harry Wynn. J. H. Tinsley, James H. Wynn, 
A. J. Jones, George H. Wynn. 

United Coal Co., Mobile, Ala., capital $2,000. S. Zim- 
mern, president: Jacob Zimmern, vice-president: Lee J. 
Zimmern, >ecretary-treasurer. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; capital, $6,800.000. Incorporators—E. W. Lewis, 
Win. Fahnestock, Percy R. Pyne. 

Oklahoma Fuel & Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., capital $250,000. Incorporators Charles H. White. 
K. C. Ray, Charles Eckers, W. O. Bentley. 

Winnifrede White Ash Co., Williamson, W. Va.; capi- 
tal, $100,000. Incorporators—J. A. Sheppard, W. Goody- 
koontz, H. Scherr, R. L. Wall, V. X. Stauffer. 

Kanawha and Ohio River Harbor Co., Columbus, O. 
Gottheb Hartweg, president: Edwin Marmet, vice-presi- 
dent; J. T. Hatfield. secretary and treasurer. 

The Keokee Consolidated Coke Co., Delaware, capital 
$3.500,000. Incorporators C. P. Perin and R. B. Moffet, 
New York city: F. M. Shrive, Wilmington, Del. 

Birmingham Fuel Co., Townly, Ala., capital $50,000. 
James Gallagher. president and general manager; H. F. 
Day, secretary-treasurer; both of Birmingham. Ala. 

The Bafour Coal Mining Co.. Fargo, N. D., capital 
$100.000. Incorporators A. B. Melthouse, D. W. Moore of 
Balfour, N. D., and James Anderson, Stewartsville, Minn. 

Consolidated West Virginia~-Ohio Coal Co., Dover, Del., 
capital $300,000. Incorporators E. Dale Field, Joseph H. 
a Uniontown, Pa., and Charles E. Wilson of Dunbar, 

a. 

DeKalb Fuel, Light & Power Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
capital increased from $100,000 to $400,000 and name 
changed to Indiana Fuel Light Co., Chas. H. Prinz, secre- 
tary. 

Hitchman-Glendale Consolidated Coal Co., Wheeling. 
W. Va.; capital, $2,000,000. Incorporators—E. T. Hitch- 
man, W. H. Koch, L. E. Sands, H. Hazlett, Geo. R. E. 
Gilchrist, E. A. Upstill. 

William C. Atwater & Co., New York, capital $100,000. 
Incorporators William C. Atwater. Westhampton Beach, N. 
Y.; Charles P. Hutchins, Wellaston, Mass.; John L. Stein- 
bugler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The American Steel & Fuel Co., Altlake, O., capital 
$10,000,000. Officers B. T. Bauer, president; A. A. Sweet, 
firse vice-president; J. M. Moore, second vice-president: G. 
S. Payne, secretary; H. P. Clark, treasurer. 

The Pocahontas Smokeless Coal Co., Welch, W. Va., 
capital $50,000. Incorporators W. E. Deegans, Glen Jean, 
P. E. Gallagher, St. Albans; O. C. Huffman, Welch; J. G. 
Vaughn, Charleston; John B. Hofmeier, Parkersburg. 
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PERSONAL 


George Gregory of Marshalltown, Ia.. formerly presi- 
dent of the Iowa and Nebraska Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was recently consolidated with the North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, has been elected 
president of the latter association at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of that association held at Minneapolis. The other 
officers chosen were C. A. Cruikshank, Hannibal, Mo., vice 
president; H. Pretzer, Aberdeen, S. D., and H. T. Folsom, 
Lincoln, Neb., directors. G. H. Reeves was again secretary 
and treasurer. H. L. Laird of Marshalltown, Iowa, who 
has been secretary of the merged association, will he con- 
nected with the Northwestern association in charge of Iowa 
territory as well as parts of Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
braska. : 


Smith, Lineaweaven Co., miners and shippers of anthra- 
cite, bituminous, gas coal and coke, West End Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, announce the appointment of Charles E. 
Lester as manager of their bituminous coal sales, effective 
July rsth. Mr. Tister, as will be remembered, was the 
choice of Order Kokoal for Imperial Pictor at the St. Louis 
Pow-wow, and had previously served a term as Imperial! 
Modoc. He has been, for a young man, an unusually prom- 
inent factor in the eastern coal trade, and goes from New 
York to Philadelphia with the certainty that he will yet at- 
tain an even more commanding position. Not only is Order 
Kokoal proud of him; the coal trade recognizes his sterling 
merit wherever he is known. 


By the springing of the safety clutches on an elevator 
in the State Life building in Indianapolis two people were 
injured and a number of others badly shocked a few days 
ago. One of the two injured was William Scaife, editor of 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, whose back was badly 
strained so that he is still suffering from the shock. For- 
tunately the accident occurred near the main floor, where 
the elevator stopped with a sharp jerk, and then went slid- 
ing, in spite of the clutches, a foot below the main floor. 
While Mr. Scaife was able to go to his hotel, he was suffer- 
ing severe pain for several days, and is not yet recovered 
from the effects of the jar. 


Lewis M. Overholt, general manager of the Decator Coal 
company, has resigned that position and was succeeded by 
W.C. Armstrong, a former manager of the company. Mr. 
» rmstrong is one of the largest stockholders in the com- 
p ny. and has becn out of active life, taking a rest for over 
ayear past. Mr. Overholt is now located in Chicago. 


The Winifred Consolidated Coal Co. of Goodman. Mingo 
Co., W. Va., has been reorganized with M. IL. Sternberger 
of Jackson, O,, as president. ©. B. Gould of Wellston, for- 
merly warden of the Ohio State Penitentiary and Republi- 
can leader in the Tenth Congressional District of Ohio, will 
have the active management. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sunday 
Creek Co., held in Jersey City, no changes were made in the 
board of directors. The directory still comprises: S. P. 
Rush, E. A. Cole, W. K. Field, W. O. Henderson, W. F. 
Hoffman, C, L. Poston and John R. Turner. 


D. P. Bogle, for some years connected with the Smith- 
Lehr Coal Company, has bought of Centralia capitalists a 
half interest in the Pana Ice and Cold Storage Company, 
and will give his time to that company, 


The New York office of the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co, 


has been removed from 11 Broadway to the 2ist floor of 
the Singer Building, 149 Broadway. Their telephones are 
565 and 566 Cortlandt. 


Hartshorn Bros., the well known operators of the Elec- 
tric mine just west of Danville, have purchased the Davis 
mine at Muncie, Il. 


W. S. Miller has sold his coal business at Oxford, O., to 
Harry J. Craig. 


ALASKA’S VAST FUEL 
RESOURCES ARE UNDEVELOPED 


The coal production of Alaska for 1908, as reported to 
the United States Geological Survey, was 3,107 tons, with a 
value of $14,810, as compared with 10,139 tons in 1907, 
valued at $53,000. Four mines were operated in 1907, but 
only three were productive in 1908. Qf these, one was at 
Port Graham, Kenai Peninsula (lignite) ; one at Chignik, 
Alaska Peninsula (bituminous) ; and one at Chicago Creek, 
Seward Peninsula (lignite). In addition a few tons of coal 
were mined for domestic use at various places, all used 
locally. 

Even where a coal field has been both developed and 
surveyed in detail there is a very large amount of uncer- 
tainty in all tonnage estimates. Moreover, the Bering and 
Matanuska fields, which contain the most valuable coals 
of the territory, are regions of great structural complexity, 
which introduces another factor of error. In Alaska only 
between 300 and 400 square miles of coal-bearing rocks 
have been surveyed in detail. It is estimated that the un- 
surveyed coal fields cover 12,000 square miles, but of these 
fields only the general outline is known. It is also a well 
known fact that more than a third of Alaska is almost un- 
explored. 

The present low status of coal mining in Alaska is no 
criterion of the future importance of this industry. Up to 
the present time coal has been mined only for very local 
markets, and the high grade fuels of the Bering river and 
Matanuska fields are practically untouched. These two 
fields can ship coal only when railway connection with tide 
water has been established. Some progress was made on 
such railways during 1908, but it will probably be two years 
before any considerable shipments are made. In both these 
fields the activities in 1908 were largely confined to surveys 
for patents, assessment work, and trail and road building. 
Up to the close of 1908 no patents for coal lands had been 
issued, and this tended to discourage development. 

Coal consumption in Alaska also decreased in 1908 as 
compared with 1907 owing largely to the decreased indus- 
trial activities brought about by the financial depression, but 
in part to the increasing use of petroleum as fuel. The 
shipments of petroleum to Alaska in the year ending June 
30, 1907, amounted to 117,606 harrels: in the succeeding” 
twelve months they increased to 285,642 barrels, 


COAL FOUND IN MEXICO. 


Tt is now reported that coal has been found in paying” 
quantities near Mier, Tamaulipas, on the Rio Grande river. 
A little over a vear ago coal was first discovered in this 
vicinity, but not in sufficient quantity to warrant its develop- 
ment. If the fater report is true, it will be a great beon 
to this community on both sides of the river. as the supply 
of wood fuel is running short. Practically all of the itriga- 
tion enterprises in the valley require considerable fuel, and 
where to obtain it is becoming a serious question. 
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DEMURRAGE AND DEMURRAGE RULES 


An Address Delivered Before the IIlinols and Wisconsin Retall Coal Dealers’ Association, in Chicago, June 29, 1909, 


by E. L. EWING, of Peoria, Ill. 


To be able to entertain or express any original views or 
arguments on the subject of demurrage one must either be 
a large contributor towards the support of a demurrage 
bureau or be the manager of one. I have in mind the man- 
agers of several such bureaus whose views are certainly 
original because they are very seldom shared by those upon 
whom they are imposed and whose arguments are not only 
original but generally effective to the extent of one dollar 
a day and of holding their jobs. Within the past few years 
we have witnessed the downfall of many prominent men but 
the managers of the demurrage bureaus serenely hold their 
jobs and get their salaries raised as the cost of living in- 
creases, 

No item of transportation charge is of equal interest to 
every receiver or shipper of freight in carload quantities 
and no other charge, imposed by the railroads in connec- 
tion wth freight transportation, has resulted in as much 
controversy, litigation and legislation as has demurrage. 
Having its origin in the old maritime practice of imposing 
additional charges for the detention of a vessel beyond the 
time for which chartered, demurrage has been construed 
by courte and commissions to be a combined warehouse and 
trackage charge, legally applicable to the detention of cars 
beyond a reasottable time for loading or unloading. To the 
victim it often appeals as a penalty for failure to comply 
With some suie imposed by the carrier. 

Since 1887 the carriers have jointly maintained bureaus 
or associations, formerly termed “Car Service,” but recently 
designated as demurrage bureaus or association for the ex- 
press and sole purpose of handling demurrage matters. 

There Are Forty Demurrage Bureaus. 

At present there are forty demurrage bureaus, the ex- 
pense of maintaining same being pro rated among the mem- 
ber roads. Each bureau has its own set of rules and there 
are'no two codes exactly similar. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assumed jurisdiction over demurrage on 
interstate shipments and the carriers are required to em- 
body their demurrage rules and rates in their printed tariffs 
or to show, in each tariff, reference to separate issues con- 
taining the rates and rules; having so published tariffs the 
carriers must assess and collect demurrage as they would 
any other transportation charge and failure to do so would 
constitute a violation of the act to regulate commerce. 

The various state railroad commissions have, in some 
instantances, tefused to assume any jurisdiction over de- 
murrage because of specific authority by statute or other- 
wise; this has resulted in legislation intended to give the 
state commissions such authority, the railroads have opposed 
such legislation and little progress has been made in this 
direction. In several states, however, the railroad commis- 
sions havé assumed authority even to the extent of pre- 
scribing demurrage rules with which the carriers have, in 
some instances, refused to comply. Various organizations 
of shippers have expended much time and money in the 
endeavor to establish demurrage upon a fair and reason- 
able basis, admitting the justice to the carrier of a reasonable 
charge for undue detention of cars but combatting many of 
the present rules as being arbitrary and unjust. The re- 
ceivers and shippers who pay the most demurrage are also 
the ones who suffer the maximum inconvenience and dam- 


age through inability of the carriers to provide sufficient 
equipment in times of car shortage. It is estimated that 
coal forms forty per cent of the tonnage of the railroads. 
It would be interesting to know what percentage of the total 
demurrage is collected on coal. At present the national de- 
murrage committee, composed of one representative from 
each state railroad commission and one member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are endeavoring to form- 
ulate a set of demurrage rules that may be applied on all 
business, state or interstate, superseding all present rules 
and at the public hearing in Washington, June 4 and 5, the 
subject was discussed at length. 

It does not appear possible to construct a uniform set 
of demurrage rules that will be applicable to all localities 
and to all descriptions of traffic and be reasonable and just. 
Demurrage is not a transportation charge but is a charge 
for a service that is immediately prior or immediately sub- 
sequent to the transportation service; it either precedes or 
follows the actual service of the carrier. The carriers lia- 
bility as a carrier terminates with delivery of the car and at 
the same point of time that shipment becomes subject to 
demurrage rules. 

There is nothing that in any way contributes to the ac- 
cruing of demurrage upon any shipment outside of local 
conditions surrounding the loading or the unloading of the 
car excepting delay in transit that cause bunching of cars 
at destination and that is readily provided for in bunch rules 
and allowances. Therefore demurrage is a local proposi- 
tion and should be subject to rules adopted to meet local 
conditions which are without variation in every section of 
the country. 

In several states the shippers have the privilege of enter- 
ing into contracts with the railroads whereby they receive 
credit for wiloading and releasing cars within the specified 
free time such credits to be recognized in offsetting demur- 
rage that accrues on other cars within the same month. No 
credits are carried forward to the next month. This is 
called the average demurrage plan and possesses many ad- 
vantages over straizht demurrage. 

The Average Demurrage Plan. 

The average plan possesses none of the objectionable 
features of reciprocal demurrage and it may be successfully 
adapted to all commodities and conditions. It is absolutely 
fair and just to shipper and to carrier as it is advantageous 
to both. 

Working under the average plan a receiver or shipper 
is enabled to take advantage of conditions favorable to the 
-apid handling of cars and thereby accumulate credits that 
may he applied on other cars that are handled within the 
same month but under less favorable conditions. He may 
inspire among his employes a spirit of co-operation that will 
result in their making every effort to pile up demurrage 
credits. In conversation with the traffc manager of one 
of our largest industries I was informed that that industry 
operated five plants under the average plan and seldom had 
any accrued demurrage in excess of their credits as their 
foreman and superintendents were as eager to accomplish 
the loading or unloading of cars sufficiently within the free 
time to obtain one or more davs’ credit on each, as if the 
credit represented a cash dividend in which they were to 
share. 
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If the average plan of demurrage was in general opera- 
tion many of the present difficulties would not exist. There 
are several features of the plan as it now stands where in 
force, that are capable of improvement hy minor changes 
that will greatly increase its efficiency and the carriers can- 
not consistently oppose the plan for several reasons. 

The carriers have placed themselves on record as re- 
garding the collection of demurrage in the light of a mis- 
fortune and have stated that cach dollar demurrage col- 
lected represents a loss of over a dollar in earning capacity 
of the car in service. They have said that demurrage was 
intended to hasten the release of cars and not as a source of 
revenue. Therefore, it having been sufficiently and convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that the average plan of demurrage, af- 
fording, as it does, a substantial inducement and reward 
for the prompt release of a car, accomplishes to a far greater 
degree just what the carriers claim straight demurrage is 
intended to accomplish, no consistent objection to the plan 
is apparent. 

In many of the states carriers are required by law to 
furnish cars for loading under penalty of heavy damages 
for failure to do so when shippers have placed written or- 
ders for same. In such states, with the average plan of 
demurrage in force, recourse under the statute for failure to 
furnish cars when properly ordered and the benefit of the 
common law governing carriers in event of unreasonable 
delays in transit, little necessity of reciprocal demurrage re- 
mains. Under such conditions the shipper has every oppor- 
tunity to so conduct his business as to have no demurrage 
troubles or losses. 

The proposed uniform demurrage rules contain no pro- 
vision for the average plan and shippers that have enjoyed 
same view with alarm the possibility of now reverting to 
the old plan. Average demurrage has only been obtained 
through great effort. where in force. and has proven a suc- 
cess. The complacency with which the carriers view the 
possible superseding of same would indicate that demurrage 
is a satisfactory source of revenue after all their statements 
to the contrary. 

It is apparent that the exponents and supporters of the 
present demurrage rules have entirely departed from the 
real object of demurrage which is or was, the expedition 
of loading and unloading of cars that they might be placed 
itt service again within the shortest possible time. The 
demurrage charge might be viewed, not as a penalty for 
failure to unload car within the appointed time but as af- 
fording an inducement to unload within that time and so 
avoid becoming subject to the charge and, gentlemen, that 
is the only way to combat demurrage: don't let it accrue. 

But there are conditions under which it is impossible to 
comply with the rules and as I have just stated it would 
appear that the true principle of demurrage has heen en- 
tirely lost sight of and that the present and proposed de- 
murrage rules were framed up with but one object and that 
object to be the collection of one dollar per day for every 
day in excess of the first two days that car remains in the 
Nossession of the receiver or shipper, regardless of every 
fact or condition that may contribute to the delay in loading 
or unloading. 


The Proposed Uniform Rules. 


In the proposed new and uniform rules there is no allow- 
ance made for the varying conditions that surround the 
handling of the various commodities that are transported in 
carload quantities and yet if a shipper question or attacks 
the reasonableness of the freight rate upon any particular 
commodity and his complaint is heard before a commission 
or a court, one of the strongest arguments presented by the 
carrier in defense of the rate attacked is always the recita- 
tion of the extraordinary conditions that surround the trans- 


portation of that particular commodity which necessitiate 
a high rate of freight that the carrier may not suffer a loss 
of revenue. Is there any consistency, then, in prescribing 
demurrage rules that, like Uncle Sam's postage stamp, are 
to cover the entire country and that recognize no variance in 
commodities or the conditions under which same are han- 
ded ? 

I will cite a peculiar condition that formerly obtained at 
Peoria. In former years, large quantities of a low grade of 
hay were shipped to Peoria to be fed to cattle at the dis- 
tilleries: in recent years cotton seed hulls were introduced 
and to a considerable extent, superseded the use of the hay. 
Cotton seed hulls may not be unloaded with the facility with 
which baled hay may be handled but in transportation 
charges they yield a greater revenue to the carrier notwith- 
standing which facts, for several years shipments of hay 
enjoyed twenty-four hours more free time than did cotton 
seed hutls. : 

Then we have cars of varving capacity. Is forty-eight 
hours’ free time a reasonable allowance for the unloading 
of two 40-ton capacity coal cars? Admitting that it is, how 
about unloading two 55-ton capacity cars in 48 hours or 
handling thirty tons more coal in the same length of time? 
This process of reasoning may be carired on indefinitely. 
Certain commodities require the preparation of cars before 
they may be safely loaded or transported therein and the 
carriers do not so prepare the cars nor would they pay 
claims for loss or damage resulting from the cars not be- 
ing so prepared if the shipper failed or refused to do so. 
Refrigerator cars, placed for the loading of perishable 
freight in the season of frost for example; every nut and 
bolt in the car will be white with frost showing the condition 
of the car. The car must be warmed and the frost driven 
out or the potatoes or other perishable commodity would be 
damaged before the loading of the car was completed. 

In the summer season, refrigerator cars must be cooled, 
the temperature must be reduced before they are safe to 
load. Other cars require lining and blocking, stock cars 
must be cleaned and cars in which salt has been transported 
must be thoroughly cleaned before loading other commodi- 
ties ; cars in which lime, brick or coal have been loaded must 
also be cleaned. Do the carriers perform this service before 
placing the cars on orders for loading other commodities ? 
Seldom. And yet the time necessarily consumed in prepar- 
ing the car must correspondingly reduce the free time in 
which the shipper must load his freight. 

Tt is the duty of the carrier to furnish cars suitable for 
the transportation of the commodity tendered. The car 
may be a suitable car and not be in a suitable condition. 

he conditions surrounding the loading or unloading of 
cars on the public team tracks provided by the carriers fre- 
quently contribute to the accruing of demurrage. With the 
increase in the volume of traffic handled by our railroads and 
the increase in size and carrying capacity of the equipment 
provided have the carriers correspondingly increased and 
improved their team track facilities? Have they enlarged 
their public team tracks, paved the approaches to same, re- 
built their loading and unloading platforms and extended 
and improved their switching service? Not to an extent 
commensurate with the demands of the traffic of today as 
compared with the traffic of ten, fifteen or twenty vears 
ago and it is within that period that their demurrage. rules 
have been steadily reinforced and amended in the direction 
of greater stringency. 


Solution of the Problem. 
_ The solution of the demurrage problem does not lie 
within the application of a uniform code or system of rules 


and regulations, The system proposed will undoubtedly 
meet the approval of the railroads for it is about the most 
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drastic set of rules ever devised and affords more opportuni- 
ties to assess and collect the one dollar per day than any 
set of rules now in force. Every point gained by the ef- 
forts of individuals and associations of shippers will be 
lost. Reciprocal and average demurrage rules will be a 
thing of the past and where the amount of demurrage now 
collected averages approximately $25,000 per day, under 
the new rules it may be expected to average double that 
amount and with no corresponding benefit to the shippers. 

The decision of the commission that demurrage rules 
and charges must be embodied in the traffics of the carriers 
should meet the approval of every shipper. It is right and 
just and having became an item of tariff charge to the same 
extent as the rate per cwt. or ton, what further necessity 
exists for the maintenance of demurrage bureaus? A 
carrier has the right to establish any rate it pleases as long 
as it is a published tariff rate, properly filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The law prescribes no mini- 
mum rate basis; that is left to the carrier to determine from 
a revenue standpoint; the law simply requires publicity. 

Therefore why should not each carrier formulate and 
establish its own demurrage rates and rules, approaching 
uniformity as near as is consistent with the conditions that 
actually surround the handling of the freight? Every car- 
rier is familiar with the conditions that exist at points on its 
own line or that surround the production and transportation 
of every description of traffic peculiar to the territory it 
serves. The railroads are not in swaddling clothes and each 
road is capable of protecting itself against abuse of its 
equipment by the few individuals who are sometimes dis- 
posed to do so. Let each railroad deal direct with its 
patrons in demurrage matters and let each case be handled 
absolutely upon its own merits and not be decided by a third 
party. No bureaus are maintained to regulate or collect 
freight rates or any other transportation charge; there are 
rate committees and associations but they do not intervene 
between the roads and their patrons as do the demurrage 
bureaus. 

It may not be denied that the shippers have contributed 
their share towards the present unsatisfactory conditions: 
without citing cases of abuse of equipment by receivers and 
shippers I will suggest that each organization of freight 
payers direct the same amount of energy towards eliminat- 
ing any abuse of equipment by its members as is expended 
in combatting the rules and regulations imposed by the 
railroads and demurrage bureaus. Let each member un- 
load and release as many cars within the free time as is 
possible ; do not consume 48 hours just because it is allowed 
but inspire your employes with a spirit that will produce the 
unloading of a car within 24 hours occasionally at least and 
for your own information and satisfaction keep a record 
of the handling of each car. Stich records will, at some 
later date, afford invaluable evidence in support of any 
effort that may be made to obtain more reasonable de- 
murrage laws. 

And the lack of such evidence has done much to defeat 
the efforts made in the past. If a shipper keeps a strictly 
accurate account of the handling of every car loaded or un- 
loaded by him, such record is as acceptable and powerful 
evidence as any records or any statistics introduced by the 
carriers before courts or commissions. In the past very few 
shippers have taken this precaution and when a demurrage 
case reaches the courts the shippers counsel is handicapped 
to that extent. 


No Speedy Settlement Possible. 


This question of demurrage will not be settled today or 
tomorrow, this year or next but will always obtain as a 
source of controversy and expense until the true principles 
involved are recognized by carriers and their patrons alike. 
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At present we are confronted with a proposition to wipe out 
all present and past rules and destroy every concession 
gained by introducing a new system in the formulation of 
which the shippers have had practically no voice and which 
are no more adaptable to actual conditions than the present 
rules and in many respects not equally so. This proposition 
should be defeated in the interests of every freight and 
demurrage payer in the land. 

But the inadequacy of the present systems being already 
proven and the proposed system not acceptable, only to the 
carriers, the necessity for intelligent, co-operative action 
remains, 

In the solution of the problem the greatest factor will 
be the determination of what is a reasonable time in which 
to load or unload commodities of various descriptions and 
cars of various size, under conditions peculiar to the time 
and place in which the loading or unloading is to be accom- 
plished. In determining freight rates the necessity of classi- 
fication has always been recognized and classification now 
forms the basis of the majority of rates in effect. The 
same necessity must be recognized in connection with de- 
murrage and until it is so recognized the proper adjustment 
will not be accomplished. 

I do not feel that I have done justice to my subject but 
it is as clifficult to handle in this manner as in any other. 
No two instances of demurrage are alike in any respect 
except that in no instance does the receiver or shipper feel 
disposed to pay without protest and in every instance the 
carrier clamors for his “pound of flesh.” Each case of dis- 
puted demurrage must be handled on its own merits which 
is simply one more argument against a blanket system of 
rules and charges. 

Every statement I have made today is the result of my 
own experience in handling demurrage matters both for 
and against the carriers; I have always endeavored to view 
both sides of the question but it is often difficult to see 
around, under or over the demurrage bureaus and their 
rules. It is probable that not many will agree with me in 
some of the views that I have tried to express but in 18 
years’ experience I have never found two individuals of the 
same opinion on demurrage matters. 
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‘ERIE RAILROAD SAVED BY OWNING COAL CO 


Only its ownership of a certain coal company keeps the 
Erie Railroad solvent today, E. B. Thomas of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad said at the hearing of the government’s 
suit against the Reading and other coal carrying railroads. 
The hearing was before C. H. Guilbert, a special examiner, 
in the Astor House, and Thomas was the first important 
witness of the day. He testtified that when he was head of 
the Erie Railroad he purchased the Pennsylvania Coat Com- 
pany, and that purchase saved the railroad from bankruptcy. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad wanted the coal company, but 
Thomas got there first. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDING IN A DISPUTE, 


Injunction proceedings were started by the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal Company with offices in Pittsburg 
against the Charleroi Fuel Company of Monongahela. Both 
companies are operating mines at and within the city limits 
of Monongahela, the two mines joining each other. The 
River company alleges that the Charleroi Fuel Company 
for some time has been encroaching on the River company’s 


-holdings in the way of driving entries, pulling ribs and not 


only taking the coal, but also damaging the River com- 
pany hoklings. The plaintiff company alleges that the Fuel 
company had been notified time after time of this encroach- 
ment. 
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COST OF PRODUCING 


COAL AT THE MINES 


Address Before the Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Chicago, June 29, 1909, 
by CARL SCHOLZ. 


The cost of the production of any commodity is of in- 
terest to the dealer and consumer. In order to handle an 
article satisfactorily, the dealer should know all about the 
method and cost of production. A satisfactory explanation 
to the consumer will frequently effect a sale which could not 
be made without it. 

Much has been said lately as to the profits of trusts, be 
they real or imaginary, and investigations have been made 
of the operations of the Sugar Trust, the Beef Trust and 
the Tobacco Trust. It has also been alleged that a Coal 
Trust existed; but from an intimate knowledge of the busi- 
ness as applies to the bituminous fields, I am safe in assur- 
ing the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Illinois and Wis- 
consin that no such trust exists or has existed. Unfor- 
tunately, the competition between the coal producing com- 
panies has been so active and keen that price reductions 
have been made which have put more companies in the 
hands of receivers than has ever been the case in the history 
of the coal business. 


It can safely be satd that few consumers realize the 
many items of expense entering into the cost of coal up to 
the time it is sold and ready for delivery; notwithstanding 
the fact that the average selling price of bituminous coal 
in the United States for the year 1907 was $1.14 per ton 
and the production cost about five cents lower. In many 
instances, the production cost reported by the coal com- 
panies represents only the actual cost of labor and material, 
making no allowance for depreciation of the equipment, ex- 
haustion of the coal or even interest on the investment. The 
production cost of Illinois coal for 1907 was slightly over 
$1.00 per ton; the West Virginia cost was about 95 cents, 
and in the state of Washington $2.05. To the general pub- 
lic, coal is coal, without much distinction as to the quality 
or preparation, Retailers appreciate the difference in grade, 
but few have a full conception of the great difference in 
conditions which Jead to a varied range in cost. 


The production of coal in the United States has in- 
creased at a very rapid rate. From an output of less than 
5,000,000 tons in 1830, a total of nearly 500,000,000 tons 
was reached in 1908. This large output by no means rep- 
resents the capacity of the mines, and it is believed that if 
necessary the present plants and equipment should produce 
fully four times as much tonnage. The inference naturally 
is that the mines operate spasmodically, depending upon 
various conditions, principally the crop and general business 
situation. This large capacity, and the desire of each oper- 
ator to work his mine more constantly than his competitor 
or neighbor, has resulted in the making of very low prices 
and the necessity for low production cost has required the 
production of coal at such figures as resulted in waste of 
much valuable coal, which is irretrievably lost. This is not 
a healthy condition, and one which is deserving of most 
careful attention. If our coal resources were not so very 
large and well distributed, cognizance would have been 
taken of this feature, as is the case in many of the foreign 
countries. In Germany, for instance, the output of each 
mine is fixed by a Commission, and new mines cannot be 
opened unless a demand for the product exists. From this 
viewpoint, regulations are a necessity, but under our present 


conditions and our form of government, no such methods 
can be adopted. 

The coal fields of the United States, covering some 500,- 
000 square miles, produce every variety of coal under al- 
most every conceivable condition. A brief outline of the 
general items entering into the production will, therefore, be 
of interest. 

In order to develop and operate a coal mine, an invest- 
ment in coal property, equipment and machinery must be 
made. It is estimated that a mine with an output of 1,000 
tons per day requires an investment of $200,000, or $1.00 per 
ton on the yearly production. With the present cost of coal 
lands, 5 cents a ton should be set aside for the depletion of 
coal, and the further addition of an interest charge of from 
2 to § cents per ton should be made. A depreciation charge 
on the plant from 2 to 8 cents should be required for re- 
placement of machinery and shrinkage, and mine develop- 
ment. 


The largest item of expense in mining coal is wages, and 
but few realize that the mining rate paid the coal digger at 
the face of the room represents from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the total labor cost; because, in addition to the mining rate 
paid to the digger, he receives additional compensation for 
narrow work, such as entries, air courses, break-throughs, 
and room turning; for deficient work and the removal of 


-slate from partings or roof, as the case may be. The other 


expenses for inside labor cover the wages of cagers, drivers, 
track layers, timbermen, rope riders, pumpers, motormen, 
mine examiners, shot-firers and foremen. Outside labor 
usually applies to the expense of hoisting and preparation, 
including engineers, firemen. dumpers, car trimmers, weigh- 
men, carpenters and top foremen. The charge for superin- 
tendence usually includes the salary of the superintendent 
and his assistants, mining engineers, time keepers and ac- 
countants. 

Another item of importance is the cost of material, which 
covers lumber, props, live stock, rails, pipe and pipe fittings, 
brattice cloth, explosives, mule feed, machine repair parts 
and many other items, too numerous to mention here. Insur- 
ance and the cost of personal injuries, a feature which un- 
fortunately enters into mining and frequently results in hti- 
gation, cannot be overlooked. No reference has been made 
to the items of sales expense, which includes the salaries and 
expenses of traveling salesmen as well as the maintenance of 
offices. 

The various states have at different times enacted legis- 
lation which is not only of no benefit to the workmen, for 
whose protection the law was devised, but works a decided 
hardship upon the coal producers and the state itself by 
curtailing the output, or increasing the waste of coat in the 
ground. These conditions are deserving of the closest 
scrutiny and investigation. It is believed that if the coal 
producers would fully and clearly present their case, they 
might obtain the co-operation of those interested in the sell- 
ing price. Unfortunately, at this time coal dealers and con- 
sumers look upon the producer with more or less suspicion, 
and do not always believe that the presentation of their 
case as made is correct. It is scarcely reasonable to assume 
that in this age of enlightenment matters which are of such 
great importance will continue to receive scant attention. 
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A newspaper, which wanted to investigate the reason 
for the selling price of coal during a famine period, sent 
a correspondent to the coal fields to interview some of the 
miners as they returned from their work, and endeavored 
to ascertain why it was that the price of lump coal was 
three times greater than the mining rate. Little did the 
miner realize, or the corespondent, that lump coal rep- 
tesents only from 30 to 40 per cent of the product and is the 
cream of the production. The small coals may be likened 
to the skimmed milk, and are sold for less than cost. He 
further did not consider the other items of expense previ- 
ously referred to. 

in the organized labor states much money is expended by 
the coal companies during the periodical strikes and close- 
downs, which occur at the expiration of each wage agree- 
ment. If a mine is equipped to produce a certain maxi- 
mum tonnage for three months of the year and only one- 
third of that tonnage is produced, it is not possible to dimin- 
ish the cost correspondingly during the idle period and of 
course it is necessary to continue pumping and ventilation 
and to emplov a number of men to keep the mine safe and 
in operating condition, when not hoisting coal. 

It is unfortunate that bituminous coal cannot be stored” 
to permit more regular operation throughout the year, 
although it is believed that the coal dealers can aid the 
operators in this direction, and the purpose of these re- 
marks is to draw attention to this necessity. 

I have said above that the average selling price of coal 
in the United States in 1907 was $1.14 per ton; in West 
Virginia 99 cents, in Washington $2.09, and in Illinois 
$1.07 was the average price. It may be well to say, how- 
ever, that much coal was produced below and much above 
these average prices. During that year the cost of pro- 
ducing machine-mined coal in Indiana, the cost of thin- 
vein coal in Illinois, and the cost of coal production in the 
McAlester district of Oklahoma, was as shown in the op- 
pended figures, all taken from the books of representative 
mines in the various districts, and each representing a sin- 
gle mine: 


LACKAWANNA COAL COMPANY FORMED. 


The Coal Vending Association of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, the organization of which was decided 
upon in compliance with its decision in the commodities case, 
was incorporated in New Jersey as the Delaware, L.acka- 
wanna and Western ,Coal Company. Its capitalization is 
$6,800,000, and all the stock is common, with a par value of 
$50 a share, the same as that of the railroad company, The 
incorporators are Percy R. Pyne of Princeton and Edward 
E. Loomis, and William Fahnestock of Hoboken. The com- 


pany's charter authorizes it to mine, buy, sell, and other- 
wise deal in coal and other commodities. None of its of- 
ficers will be an officer of the railroad company. The new 
company will buy Lackawanna coal at the mines and take 
over the selling business now conducted by the railroad 
company. ds at present, the railroad will have the benefit 
of the coal traffic from its own mines and the merchandising 
of the coal will proceed as at present, though under different 
direction. 


CHICAGO COAL DEALERS 


(Continued from Page 331.) 
were free to all who wanted to take part. There were first, 
second and third prizes for every event, but only the win- 
ners of first prizes are given below: 

The Cross Creek Coal Company baseball team won the 
game, each player being given a box of cigars for his good 
work. Other prizes were: 

Horseshoe pitching, Killen, watch; 50-yard dash, Con- 
nelly, mirror; running broad jump, C. H. Dreiske, suitcase ; 
standing broad jump, W. Birkland, military brushes; po- 
tato race. Roy Makemson, gold watch fob; ladies’ 25-yard 
race, Miss Westwood, toilet set; ladies’ stake finding race, 
Miss McGovern, six hand-painted plates; peanut finding 
contest, Mrs. Button, silver butter knives; ladies’ quoits, 
Miss Kuhr, cut glass water pitcher; race for girls, Ger- 
trude Smith, chatelaine bag; race for boys, Roy Buster, sil- 
ver-backed hair brush, 

An amusing part of the programme was the awarding 
of prizes for the best guessing. 

For success in other contests Miss Davy was awarded a 
painting, Mrs. Carr a silver chatelaine bag, Miss McLaugh- 
lin a water color painting, Mrs. Walsh a cake and Mr. 
Bunker of O'Gara Coal Company an electric fan. 

Altogether the day was most pleasant and enjoyable. 


WHAT COAL MINE DEVELOPMENT DOES. 


The prosperity that has come about as a result of coal- 
mine development is reflected in many ways. The influence 
of new blood not only has quickened the sluggish flow of 
commerce, but has inspired a spirit of energy and ambition 
in localities which previously had known little of the mean- 
ing of progress. It has given an impetus to individual ef- 
fort that in numerous instances has revolutionized the care- 
less and haphazard manner of living which prevailed a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Through its influence rural life has 
been made more attractive and conditions have been im- 
proved in a thousand ways.—Loutsv4lle Courier-Journal. 


WASHER BUILT IN RECORD TIME. 


The Smith-Lohr Coal Washer at Pana, IIl., was com- 
pleted in record-breaking time, according to the contractor. 
The plant as it stands costs in the neighborhood of $32,000, 


and is equipped with all the latest appliances to do good 


work in its line of duty. The contractor broke ground for 


_ the coal washer April 3, and had a contract to have same 


completed and in good running order by July 1, and in ad- 
vance of this date, steam was turned into the works and 
the machinery commenced to move on May 30. 


INVESTIGATE COAL LANDS IN URUGUAY, 


Some time ago reasonable proof as to the existence of 
coal within the territory of Uruguay having been furnished, 
the government, after a careful inquiry, voted 25,000 pesos 
($25,850), to further the privatesinvestigations being made 
and pledged valuable mining concessions as well. 
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MARYLAND COAL PRODUCTION 
DECREASED 25 PER CENT 


The annual report of John H. Donahue, of Frostburg, 
Md., state mining inspector, just submitted to Governor 
Crothers, says there were mined in Maryland in 1908, 
4,166,443 short tons of coal, as against 5,532,628 short tons 
reported in 1907, showing a decrease of 1,306,194 short 
tons. Of the output for the year 1yo8, Allegany county 
produced 3,774,305 tons, of which 3,540,897 were mined 
by pick work and 233.408 tons by machines. Garrett coun- 
tv, which is becoming a factor in the Maryland coal field, 
produced 392,138 tons, all mined by pickwork. In .Alle- 
gany county there were 39 machines in operation. as 
against 43 in 1907, a decrease of four. The total number 
of men employed in the mining industry in the state in 
1908 was 5,996. The report says in part: 

“The industrial depression throughout the country dur- 
ing the year 1908 caused duller times in the Maryland coal 
field than the people depending upon this industry exper- 
ienced in many years. During the past year the miners 
had very poor work, and this caused many hardships to 
the miners. A great many new openings. however, were 
made in the smaller coal veins in the region. Nearly all 
these veins are an excellent quality of bituminous coal, and 
when the industrial conditions of the country become nor- 
mal the Maryland coal field will be in condition to produce 
as much coal as in the past.” 

The inspector adds: 

“In many places I found that the law had not heen com- 
plied with as to the distance between the brake side of the 
mine cars and the rib—two and one-half feet. In every 
instance of this kind I called the attention of the mine 
authorities to these defects and in most cases my requests 
were complied with at once. I found that the man: 
needed attention and nearly all of these are now in ‘a 
condition. It seems to me that some mine officials are m 
fully acquainted with the mining laws and for this reasc 
I will have printed with this report a copy of the laws. | 
most cases I found the management making efforts 1 
comply with the law to provide good air. Occasionally 
found instances where the Jaw was being evaded. In suc 
cases I insisted upon compliance with the law and on 
next visit found satisfactory improvement, 

“During the year there were 85 accidents in Allegan 
county and 12 in Garrett county. Nine were fatal in .\lk 
gany and three in Garrett.” 

The inspector was called a number of times to te: 
scales where there were strong suspicions of injustice i 
weighing coal, but found the scales accurate in every it 
stance. The report dwells on the hardships of the minc 
and the risks he takes, which “make the miner feel that I 
should receive full measure for every pound of coal t: 
loads and to which he is justly entitled.” 

The report concludes by saying that “many fears hay 
been expressed and opinions offered on the early exhau: 
tion of the “Big Vein. Of this there need be no alarn 
It is true during the early years of mining the ‘Big Veit 
there was always a ‘rush’ to fill the daily orders without r¢ 
gard to the economical removal of the coal, and much of 
the seam was left behind. But in recent years there have 
been improved methods in removing the coal, in ventila- 
tion, drainage and haulage, and with careful management 
there will be thousands of tons of this seam mined in 
Maryland for many years to come.” ; 


Glendale Consolidated Coal Co., Wheeling, W. Va., capi- 
tal $2,000,000. 


NO CUT RATE FOR CARRIERS. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that “one 
carrier shipping fuel. material or other supplies over the 
lines of another carrier must pay the legal tariff rates ap- 
plicable to the same commodities shipped between the same 
points by an individual, If carriers insist upon making or 
maintaining preferential rates they may confidently expect 
that such voluntary action will be accepted as evidence of 
the unreasonableness of higher rates which they may under- 
take to enforce against other shippers.” The case was that 
of the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad and others in which the request made 
by the Hitchman company that it be included in the freight 
group on the west side of the Ohio river, although its plant 
is in West Virginia, was denied by the commission, as to 
grant it would, in the opinion of the commission, ‘‘in all 
probability involve all the rate adjustments from the bitum- 
irous coal fields in the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia.” 


MINER’S UNIONS IN CLASH. 


The strike of the United Mine Workers of America. 
which is regarded as a contest between that organization 
and the Provincial Workingmen’s Association, the members 
of which latter organization remained at work, took place 
at the collieries of the Dominion Coal Company at Sydney, 
C. B., July 6. About 6,000 men failed to appear at the 
mines and both organizations claim the majority of the 
workers in the mines. The agitation of which the strike 15 
the culmination has been in progress for nearly a year, over 
the efforts of officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America to secure recognition by the company operating in 
this province. American labor leaders have been strongly 
cpposed by officials of the Provincial Workingmen’'s Asso- 
ciation, avd by the coal company, whose managers declared 
thes thea American lahor leaders were seeking to divert the 


TO ORGANIZE MINE WORKERS. 


The United Mine Workers will seek to organize all West 
irginia. This was decided upon at a convention of work- 
s of District No. 17, which included practically all of 

_ est Virginia, at Charleston. National President T. L 
ews presided. Refore adjourning the miners recom 
ended that the international organization take immediate 
eps to organize the miners of the state. 
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in order to retain their position and be re-elected—those fel- try believe that it is a very unimportant institution. I can 


lows who go to state legiflatures and the Congress of the 
United States—they say to the domestic consumers, they 
don't single those men out. but they are wise enough to 
know that the domestic consumers make up the great pro- 
portion of public opinion; they say, “You elect me to the leg- 
islature and I will have a law enacted that will make it a 
conspiracy for men in the coal business to form organiza- 
tions in order to get better prices, and not only a conspiracy, 
but we will provide penalties that will send these coal deal- 
ers to prison; they are charging you too much for the fuel 
that they handle.” The chances are if you were to ask these 
public servants how much it costs to produce a ton of coal 
they could not tell you. If you were to ask these public 
servants how milich railroads and manufacturers pay for 
coal they woul! not be able to tel! you. And because of 
these so-callecdl conspiracy laws preventing men in the coal 
business from organizing or combining for the purpose of 
lifting this industry from the cheap level that it now oc- 
cupies to a higher standard, and because of those laws even 
the operators are afraid to hold meetings in order to say to 
the railroad corporations, the steam trade people of this 
country, “You must pay us a higher price or we won't sell 
you the coal.’ Whenever they undertake to do those things 
they come under the ban of the same law that was supposed 
o have been made in the interest of the dear public. 


What An Equitable Price Would Mean. 


It is wonderful how we can prey on the minds of the 
American people when we have some selfish interest to ad- 
vance. Conventions of this kind should discuss these ques- 
ions, should deal with them, and extend their work and 
nfluence so that you can include in your society every man 
yn the American continent who is directly or indirectly in- 
erestedl in the coal business. Then if the railroad corpora- 
ions, if the manufacturers, were required to pay twenty- 
ive cents a ton more for coal, what would it mean? It would 
nean that the salesmen representing the operators would go 
ut and sell coal to the jobbers and to the retailer—-that is, 
he domestic coal, at a lower figure, and allay a great deal 
f this very, very vicious sentiment that now exists in the 
ninds of the American people. I believe the time is coming 
when we can bring this about. I recognize that it is going 
0 take a whole lot of work. I recognize that it is going to 
equire an enormous amount of boosting on the part of 
verybody to bring about those results. But it is worth 
he effort. I can remember, and J am not so very old, the 
ime when it would be a seventh day wonder for a coal miner 
0 go into a meeting where there were salesmen of coal. I 
emember the time when coal miners and coal operators 
vere at war with each other to such an extent that none of 
is had any respect for each other, and nobody had any re- 
pect for either of us. But we are changing that. As we 
row older we seem to be getting a little wiser. And while 
ye will not be able probably to perfect the things we desire 
S$ miners anc operators, those of us who have been engaged 
1 this work can feel that we have loaned our influence, our 
ime and our energy to a condition that when it is handed 
own to our sons and daughters they at least will be able 
) take it up and perfect the system that we had so much 
esired ourself to perfect. It will come just as sure as you 
re meeting in the Southern Hotel in St. Louis. It requires 
ork; it requires agitation. 

It requires organization, and over and above all it re- 
uires legislation. That will come if everybody will only do 
little. Many of us who do not understand the coal indus- 


imagine of a condition where every miner would suspend 
work, every operator take a vacation, every salesman, every 
jobber, and every retailer would say we are so little re- 
spected in our business by the people of this country, by men 
in public life, that we have decided to quit, all of us, and we 
will see how the American people like it. I wonder what 
would happen? Instead of having a pow-wow in this as- 
sembly room there would be pow-wows on every street cor- 
nef in the United States and they would be saying what is 
the matter with those fellows in the coal business ? Why, 
we have quit. Well, but we want you to go back. Why? 
Because we can't get along without you. That is the secret 
of the whole business. 

Whenever we demonstrate to the American people, the 
coal consuming public, that they cannot get along with- 
out us, they will be ready to tip their hats to you on every 
street corner and wherever they meet you; and instead of 
a coal salesman going into a buyer with fear in his heart 
and trembling in his knees, wondering whether he can 
make a deal that will give him a fair profit, he can walk 
in with his hat on the back of his head, a smile on his 
face, and say, “I am selling coal. J represent the most 
important industry in this country. Do you want any?” 
“No.” “AI right.” Tt is not a question of what you want 
to sell it for, “Come back here. I didn’t think you meant 
that.” “Oh, well, I am a man of some importance. You 
have got to recognize me as such. If you want my com- 
modity you have got to pay my price.” Whenever they 
begin to realize that we will do better. 

Dreams That Have Come True. 

Some men say that is a dream. Everything is a dream 
until you put it into actual practice. It was a dream to 
attempt to run a boat with steam. It was a dream for men 
to run locomotives. It was a dream to talk over the tele- 
phone. It was a dream to flash your thoughts thousands 
of miles about the continent over the electric wire, It 
was a dream for men to travel in the air, in the opinion 
of some people. But all those things have become stern 
realities; and this question of lifting our industry out of 
the mud, so to speak, and placing it upon a higher stand- 
ard is no more of a dream than all those other things 
that we have mentioned. There is nothing to it. 

I want to make a statement, and I make it without any > 
fear of contradiction: that the nation that can produce the 
cheapest coal will maintain its industrial and commercial 
supremacy over every other nation on the earth. And 
because of that is no reason why we should occupy the 
low level that we do in this country. That very fact in 
itself should be one of the best reasons why we are going 
to lift this industry from its present low level and place 
it on a higher standard. 


Satisfied Man Too Good For Earth. 


Some man may say: “Why, Lewis, aren't you ever 
going to be satisfied in life 2” My answer is: ‘No, never.” 
Whenever I see a satisfied man I think it is time to leave 
this earth for some other planet where he can enjoy him- 
self. The idea of satisfied men in this world puts me in 
the mind of a story, and I am not a very good hand at 
telling a story, but this applies forcibly to this question 
of a satisfied man. Down in Texas a man advertised a 
farm of 180 acres of the best land in the state of Texas— 
and they have some very valuable land there—to any man 
who was a satisfied man, that he would give it to him. 
Why, naturally, people thought that he would have so 
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many men down there he would not know what to do 
with them. One man did have the nerve to go down 
there and call on this gentleman that owned this fine farm. 
“What are you here for?” “I came down here to claim 
that farm that you have advertised to give to a perfectly 
satisfied man.” “Oh, you haver” “Yes.” “Do you mean 
to tell me you have come down here to get this farm?” 
“Yes.” “You mean to say you are satisfied.” “Yes.” 
“Well, why did you come down here to get this farm if you 
are satisfied?’ The man wasn’t satished. He wanted to 
get the farm. He would be satisfied then, and we don’t 
know whether he would be satisfied then or not. 


Work for Elevating the Industry. 


Now, my friends, there are some other things in con- 
hection with this industry that we ought to do. You men 
who sell coal, who go out and meet everybody, devote a 
little of your time to something else besides selling coal 
and direct your attention to the industry. Ask men what 
they know about this industry; ask them if they realize 
the importance of this industry; ask them if they believe 
that the men engaged in this industry with their capital 
invested are entitled to any consideration from a mone- 
tary standpoint. If he says yes, then explain to him why 
he should encourage the forming of an organization in 
order to bring this industry to a higher plane, in order 
that we may be respected, not only in our material rights, 
but that we may enjoy some of the things that men in all 
other industries enjoy. I cannot conceives, myself, of any 
Jaw that will compel a man to give away a commodity 
that he owns. I do not believe, even if there are any law- 
yers in this meeting, that they would say that you could 
enact a law that would compel me to give my coal to any- 
body; I should give my wheat to anybody or give my 
Hour to any individual. If that is true, what has it got to 
do with the coal industry? It has this to do with it, the 
coal operators, the coal dealers, jobbers and salesmen— 
you know one mistake that I believe they make? When- 
ever you can go away somewhere and meet in a private 
dining room or a private parlor in any hotel with the fear 
of a bluecoat coming up to haul you in for a conspiracy, 
whenever you do meet in those places to discuss the price 
of coal, do you know what you generally do? You want 
to figure out how high a price you can get. (Applause.) 
You are always discussing the maximum figure that you 
can get for a ton of coal. I believe a man over here says 
the minimum. The operators are compelled to discuss the 
minimum, because it has got so low they don’t know where it 
is going to stop. But the dealers don’t discuss the mini- 
mum so much as they do the maximum. And most of the 
operators are always discussing the minimum, because it 
is always a higher price you are getting. I believe that 
they ought to change the policy. 

Should Be a Minimum Price. 


I believe that an effort ought to be made to get the oper- 
ators of this country organized and agree on a minimum 
price of coal. And in the most favorable territory there 
should not be, in my judgment, a single ton of coal sold 
for less than $1.25, run-of-mine. 

Now, I believe that just as sincercly as I know that I 
am standing on this floor. Of course, that is another one 
of your dreams. It will always be a dream until we make 
it a reality. I hope to see the time come, and I want to 
say as an officer of the miners’ organization, I am willing 
to take chances on hurting the feelings of the coal con- 
suming public. I am willing to take chances on offending 
the dignitaries of the law in defending the proposition 
that coal should be sold at a minimum price per ton of a 
dollar and a quarter. I am willing to defend that propag 
tion, can give reasons for it. because we have in this couh- 
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try now agitation about conserving our natural resources. 
Everybody is interested in that. And among our re- 
sources that public men want to conserve is coal. I want 
to protect our natural supply of coal. We want to con- 
serve our natural supply of coal in this country; but we 
want to do something else. We want to protect to a 
greater extent the lives and the health of those men who 
go down in the mines and bring up the commodity to the 
surface. And if we are going to do that, how are we 
going to do it? Not by selling cheap coal, but by insist- 
ing on a higher price for that commodity in order that 
the men who own and develop and operate the mines can 
invest a little more in those appliances necessary to pro- 
tect the lives and the health of our people. There is not 
anybody that can answer that question and say that it is 
an unfair one. Not at all. 


Boost the Industry. 


For that reason I want to lend what little influence I 
possess, what little time I can spare, what little energy 
there is at my command, to boost along the coal industry 
in this country from the men at the picks to the man who 
puts it in the bins of the coal consumer. If we all do our 
part, what are dreams now, in the near future will be 
stern reality. Lots of men say, what is the matter with 
the coal business now? I say there is nothing the matter 
with it. It has been bad enough, thousands of idle men 
on the verge of starvation, hundreds of mine owners on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and I don’t know how many hun- 
dreds of coal dealers have been wondering what side of 
the bank book they are going to put the marks that will 
give them a profit—whether it will be to their credit or 
debit. JI don't know how many hundreds of salesmen 
have been told to stay at home because there has been 
nothing doing in the coal business for a couple of years. 
But we are on the eve, and I believe that we are going 
now along the highway towards one of the most phe- 
nomenal industrial revivals that this country ever expe- 
rienced, and it means that it will take men that will work 
and boost our business to make it a permanent institu- 
tion, instead of every one grabbing about to take a tempo- 
rary advantage for the few dollars he will make. Make it 


a permanent business. [ think we will all be a great deal 
better off, 


Evil of the Tariff Agitation. 


Right in line with that I think if it were possible for 
the men who are here to say to Senator Aldrich. with all 
due respect to him and his colleagues, “If you men end 
this tariff discussion, shut up shop and go home, in order 
that the American people may get a rest and go on with 
business.” If they will do that I am quite satisfied it 
would hasten this revival of business that is taking place, 
just as sure as you and IJ are here now. 

You can take up any of the financial papers of this 
country, and what will you find? You find the banks with 
an abundance of money to loan. Take up the commercial 
and industrial periodicals of the country, and what do you 
find? Hundreds of men with unlimited intelligence ready 
to not only extend their present enterprises, but to go out 
and develop new ones and ready to borrow money on 
legitimate enterprises. Both of those great interests are 
holding themselves in suspense, the one wondering if they 
will loan their money whether it would be secure, the other 
wondering if they borrowed the money what | the> Con- 
gress of the United States is going to do next. And with 
this agitation of the tariff, the income tax, corporation 
tax, probably the next thing will be to tax the earnings 
of the wage earners. And we don't know where we are 
going to land. If the Congress of the United States 
would end a lot of foolish talking that is being done—not- 
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withstanding that they are exceptionally bright men—I 
am Satisfied that inside of the next six weeks we would 
find everything in this country moving along at a very, 
very rapid rate. And the mining industry that is engaged 
in the production, sale and distribution of coal would be 
benefited. We are the last because we supply the energy 
that moves everything else. Everything else is beginning 
to move. It is only a question of whether there is a stim- 
ulus going to be given to it by Congress adjourning, or 
whether they are going to be held in suspense several 
weeks longer. 
Miners Should Be Interested. 


I am glad to have had this opportunity of expressing 
these few thoughts in a rambling manner. I hope that we 
will all get better acquainted. I trust, and I hope to see 
the time come when in such a gathering as this, that 
instead of one representative of the Miners’ Union being 
invited to attend these gatherings, that we will take some 
part in these splendid meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing our mutual relationship; that instead of having 
one representative here, that we might see the time come 
when we would have twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred 
miners, and as many operators along with all of you people 
to gather together in these annual pow-wows. I know 
it would do us all good. I know that it would do the 
American people good. I know that we could more forc- 
ibly impress on the minds of the people of this country 
the importance of our industry if we all worked together 
with one common end in mind, the up-lifting of the coal 
business to a higher plane. That is in line, as I under- 
stand, with your principles and your policies. I under- 
stand—I am glad to know that you discourage and you 
frown upon every man who is not a booster in this insti- 
tution. And I am glad of it. 


County Needs the O. K. ; 

The very initials of your organization ought to be place 
on this industry from one end of the land to the other. 
What does O. K. mean, if it does not mean all right in 
every sense? If you O. K. a check the banker will take it, 
if there is a responsible behind the O. K. If you O. K. 
anything and there is a responsible man behind it, it goes. 
And I take it that when the order of Kokoal puts its O. K. 
on the coal industry of this country you ought to make 
yourselves felt, and we will help in our little way to do 
what we can to that end. 

I realize that it is warm, warm for you, as well as my- 
self, and I want to take this occasion to thank you one 
and all for the honor conferred, not on me, but on that 
great organization that I have the privilege of represent- 
ing—the United Mine Workers of America. When I 
accepted your invitation I regarded it as a great honor to 
be invited here, but I was not foolish enough, nor egotis- 
tic enough, to believe that that honor was paid to Tom 
Lewis, the coal miner, or Tom Lewis, the citizen. That 
honor was conferred on Tom Lewis because he is the 
executive head of the largest labor organization in the 
United States ; an organization that has for its fundamental 
principles: Make your contracts through reason and in- 
telligence and observe those contracts regardless of the con- 
sequences when they are once made. 

I want to thank you one and all for the privilege of 
being here; the honor that you have conferred upon our 
splendid organization, 


Plans for the completion of the United States naval 
coaling station on Point Loma, Cal., are now in the hands 
of the contractors, and it is expected that proposals for the 
construction work will be returned to the navy bureau of 
yards and docks by the end of the present month. 
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MINE GASES AND DUSTS 
THAT ARE EXPLOSIVE 


To the widespread effort among mining men and 
scientists to lessen the dangers of explosion in coal mining 
the most recent printed contribution is a report by Rollin 
T. Chamberlin, published by the United States Geological 
Survey as Bulletin 383, entitled “Notes on explosive mine 
gases and dusts, with special reference to explosions in the 
Monongah, Darr, and Naomi coal mines.” The Survey had 
begun a general investigation of the origin of gas in coal 
mines and the dangers due to the pressure of gas and 
coal dust, when the three terrific explosions mentioned, all 
occurring in December, 1907, diverted the inqury for the 
time being to the more specific investigation of the condi- 
tions in these mines, on acount of the exceptional opportu- 
nity afforded to observe the behavior of explosions on a 
large scale. Valuable inferences were drawn ‘both from 
observation of the physical effects of the explosions and 
from analysis and study of gases and dusts collected in the 
mines. 

Mr. Chamberlin describes experiments with coal bottled 
for long periods in a vacuum, to determine the rate of 
escape of methane and other inflammable gases, and reaches 
the conclusion, from various comparative tests, that the 
escape of fire damp into mines must continue very steadily 
for long periods of time from the solid coal as well as from 
distinct cracks and fissures leading back to storage reser- 
voirs, Lack of ventilation in old workings may make the 
slow accumulation dangerous, but a much greater danger 
lies in rapid outbursts when a strong “blower” or reservoir 
of gas is encountered. 

An interesting part of the report is the study of the 
deposits of dust in all parts of the exploded mines, inclicat- 
ing by their position the direction of the blast and the eddy- 
ing currents and by their condition the character and causes 
of the explosions. Coal dust is shown to have plaved an 
important part in the propagation and extension of the 

Old coal dust, long exposed to the air, is shown to be 
less dangerous than fresh dust close to the working faces 
so far as its chemical qualities go. The contrary has been 
stated occasionally in mining literature, but definite experi- 
mental evidence leads to the present author’s conclusion. 

One of the chief lessons learned from the explosions in 
these mines was the influence of the first touch of cold 
weather on the danger of coal-dust explosions. When sum- 
mer air is cooled in a mine the condensation of moisture 
keeps the mine damp. When, with the approach of winter, 
the outdoor temperature becomes lower than that in the 
mines, the capacity of the inflowing air to absorb moisture 
increases and the mine is dried out. Hence, up to a certain 
point the better the ventilation during winter the drier and 
more dangerous the dust in a mine becomes. As good ven- 
tilation is indispensable to proper mining conditions, some 
means of reducing the dangers incident to it is much needed. 

The striking difference between the charred, the un- 
charred, and the fresh coal dusts, with regard to their per- 
centages of shale, gives rise to a definite practical sugges- 
tion that the liability of coal dust to explode may be reduced 
by the admixture of a large amount of very fine shale or 
similar adhesive mineral matter. This method would give 
more permanent security than sprinkling with water, which 
is effective for a time. A coating of mud, clay. shale, or 
whitewash on the ribs and props must so bind the coal-dust 
particles to the coal! or timbers as to prevent the dust from 
being stirred into the air in every-day mining operation. 
Whether shale dust on the entry floors alone is sufficient 
to check a dust explosion once under way can be told only 
by experiment. 
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THE EXPLOSIVES TESTING STATION EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 324.) 


piece of apparatus stands on the first floor in the east end of 
Building No. 17. 

The bomb is bottle-shaped of half-inch wrought stecl and 
has a capacity of 30 liters, Qn opposite sides near the top 
are bored apertures, one for the-exhaust valve for obtaining 
a partial vacuum, or about 10 millimeters of mercury col- 
umn, after the bomb has been charged: the other for insert- 
ing the insulated plug through which passes the fuse wire 
for igniting the charge. The bomb is closed with a cap, 
by means of which the chamber may be made absolutely 
air tight. The bomb weighs 158 pounds, is 39 inches high 
with cap on, and is handled to and from the immersion 
vessel by means of a small crane. 

The inner receiver is 3078 inches deen, 177% inches inner 
diameter, and is made of 1-16 inch sheet copper nickel 
plated, and strengthened on the outside with hands of copper 
wire. The outer tub is 30 inches deep. 21 inches inner 
diameter, is made of 1-inch lumber and is strengthened with 
4 brass hoops on the outside, 

The stirring device consists of a small wooden beam 
connected to a system of three rings. having a horizontal 
bearing surface. and is operated vertically by means of a 
worm-gear run by au electric motor, When the apparatus 
is put together the inner receiver rests on a small standard 
on top of the base of the outer tank. The rings of the 
stirring device run between the bomb and the inner receiver. 
The bomb itself rests on a small standard placed on the bot- 
tom of the inner receiver. The apparatus is provided with 
a snugly-fitting board cover, 

The rise in the temperature of the water is read from a 
Centrigrade thermometer measuring to the 1-100 part of a 
degree. The height of the mercury colunin is read by means 
of a magnifying glass, 

The bomb is charged from the top, the explosive being 
suspended in the center. The caps are then screwe‘l on. the 
apparatus set together as above clescribed, first, however, 
exhausting the air to the desired degree of rarification. 

The apparatus is assembled on scales before the water is 
poured in and the weight taken, and then the weight with 
the water in the receiver. Dy obtaining the weight of the 
water in this way and knowing the temperature. the 
calorific value may be computed. The capacity of the inner 
receiver is about 7o liters. The charge is exploded by 
electricity while the water is being stirred. By combining 
the auantity of heat of the explosive in carlories with the 
specific heats of the products of combustion at the proper 
temperatures the maximum temperature of explosion may 
be arrived at. 

Rate of Detonation Apparatus. 

This apparatus is used to determine the velocity with 
which detonation travels through a given length of an ex- 
Plosive. For this purpose the explosive is placed on a long 
galvanized iron tube 38 millimeters in diameter and 1.22 
meters in length and suspended in a pit provided for the 
purpese just outside of Building No. 17, This pit is 11 
feet deep. 16 feet in diameter. and is provided with a steel 
plate casing backed by a cushion of sawdust and with a 
heavy cover consisting of large timbers, covered by rein- 
forced concrete, and anchored to the ground with 8 dead 
men. By means of electrical connections at each end of 
the tube connected to the recording device known as Met- 
tergang’s Recorder, placed in Building No. 17, the interval 
of time elapsing between detonation at the two ends of the 
tube is measured on a smoked drum revolving with a 
Trown peripheral speed. In using two such lengths of 


explosive as one meter it is obviously essential that very 
minute differences in time must be recorded. This record- 
ing device is conveniently equipped in such a way that a 
1-100 part of a millimeter may be measured. The drum 
is 500 millimeters in circumference and its normal speed 1s 
86 revolutions per second, The smallest time interval that 
can be measured therefore is 1-4,300,000 of a second. The 
usual length of explosive used is 1 millimeter and the sticks 
of explosive are, after cutting off their ends, placed end to 
end, 


Flame Test Apparatus. 


This apparatus was designed for measuring the length 
and duration of flame given off by explosives. It consists 
essentially of a cannon, a photographic instrument and a 
drum geared for high speed, to which a sensitized film may 
be fastened. The apparatus is placed at the northeast corner 
of Building No. 17. About 13 feet from the outside wall is 
set the foundation for the cannon and encasing cylinder of 
shell, Set on top of this is a cannon identical with the one 
used for Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, the details of 
which are included in the description for that apparatus. 
The shell or cylinder is set on top of the concrete and is 
concentric with the cannon and is 43 inches internal diam- 
eter, 20 feet high, constructed quarter-inch boiler plate in 
24 sections and made absolutely light-tight on the sides 
and base. Connecting this with a dark room in Building 
No. 17 is a light-tight conduit of rectangular cross-section 
12 inches wide on the inside, horizontal on the bottom, 
sloping on the top from a height at the cylinder of & feet 
3 inches to 21 inches at the inside of the wall of the building. 
It is carefully insulated from light by means of an oakum 
packing at the joints in the building, and when not in use 
two small steel doors isolate the dark room from the light 
leaking from the top of the shell. The conduit is rivited 
to the shell. A vertical slit is cut in the shell two inches 
wide and 3 fect long coincident with the center line of the 
conduit. .A vertical plane drawn through the center line 
of the bore hole of the cannon and of this slit, intersects 
the center line of the quartz lens. the center of the stenopaic 
slit immediately in front of the film and the axis of the 
druni on which the film revolves. The photographic ap- 
paratus consists of a shutter; a quartz lens placed in such 
position as to focus the light. including the ultra violet 
rays, which are those attending extreme heat: a stenopaic 
sht between the lens and the rotary drum 76 millemeters 
long and 1.7 millimeters wide; a rotary drum 50 centimeters 
in circumference and ro centimeters deep, geared to and 
driven by a 220 volt motor, which is connected to a tacho- 
meter reading in both meters per second and revolutions per 
minute. A maximum peripheral speed of the drum of 20 
meters per second may be obtained. The speed is regulated 
by a rheostat. The drum, gears, shutter, lens, stenopaic 
slit, and connecting apparatus, are enclosed in a light-tight 
box for convenience so that the film may be left on the drum 
in position should the operator desire to leave the dark room. 

One hundred grams of the explosive is used in the 
cannon and the firing line extends from the cannon to the 
dark room, from which place the shot is fired. The firing 
line is equipped with a stage switch as a precaution. 

With the drum at rest the flame is shown on the film as 
a vertical line of a width equal to the senopaic slit and by 
simple proportion the exact height of the fame may be de- 
termined. When the drum is in rapid motion of known 
velocity not only the height of flame but the duration may be 
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computed by measuring the lateral displacement on the film 
and applying it to the known peripheral speed. 


Impact Machine. 


This machine is designed to determine the sensitiveness 
of an explosive to shock. For this purpose a drop hammer 
is used, constructed in such a way as to meet the following 
requirements: (1) It is necessary to have a substantial 
unyielding foundation of constant temperature; (2) Mini- 
mum friction in the guide grooves so as to approximate the 
conditions of a freely falling body; (3) Prevention of 
escape of scattering of the explosive when struck by the 
falling weight. 

The apparatus consists essentially of the following parts: 
An endless chain working in a vertical path operated by 
electricity and provided with 2 lugs equally spaced; a steel 
anvil upon which the charge of explosive is placed; a steel 
stamp pressing on top of the charge holding it in position; a 
magnetizing collar operating freely in vertical guides and 
provided with small jaws in the rear so placed that the 
lugs of the chain engage them; a steel weight which oper- 
ates loosely in vertical guides and is drawn by the magnetiz- 
ing collar to determinable heights when the machine is in 
operation; a demagnetizing collar which may be set at 
known heights and which is provided with a release for 
the jaws of the first collar, and recording device geared 
to a vertically drawn threaded rod which sets the demag- 
netizing device and thus determines the height of fall of 
weights. 

The apparatus is supported by a concrete pedestal which 
is set at a convenient height for the operator. The heavy 
oval-shaped steel! base of the machine itself is anchor-bolted 
to this pedestal and into the base is screwed the anvil on 
which the charge of explosive is placed. The main stand- 
ard of the apparatus is about 65 inches high and 2)4 inches 
diameter shrunk into a flanged collar which is screwed into 
the base plate at the rear. The collar guides are 54-inch 
rods and extend from a plate securely fastened to the top of 
the flanged collar at the base of the main standard to the 
plate of the apparatus. The steel stamp which transmit 
the blow of the fallen weight is 71% inches high, 1-2-16 
inches in diameter, tapered at the base to a small cylinder 
3% inch high and 3% inch in diameter, which operates at 
the center of the anvil. The drop hammer weighs 2,000 
grams, moves in loose fitting guides which produce a mini- 
mum of friction. The hammer is dropped from varying 
heights until detonation takes place. A maximum safety 
height is determined when five attempts to explode a charge 
fail at that height, and if five or less attempts at that 
height, plus one centimeter give at least one explosion. 
Care is taken that the anvil and stamp are well cleaned after 
each test. The whole apparatus when not in use is covered 
with oil and provided with a hood. } 

In order to maintain a uniform temperature while ex- 
perimenting, water at a temperature of 25 degrees centi- 
grade flows through the anvil. 

The Explosion by Influence Tests. 

For this test the pit described above under (6) is used, 
and two sticks of each explosive is required. The sticks are 
placed end to end, separated by a certain distance, always 
a multiple of one inch, and the pair suspended in a vertical 
position. The lower stick is detonated, and the upper 
stick either is or is not detonated, depending upon the 
distance between the sticks and the sensitiveness of the ex- 
plosive to the other by influence. The maximum distance 
of explosion by influence is established if the second stick 
explodes at that distance and fails to explode three times 
at that distance plus one inch, ; 

This test is performed in the pit described under (6) 
and the explosive is placed in a hydraulic pipe having an 


inside diameter of 114 inches. One end of this pipe is closed 
with a plug. the other end being free. The fuse is placed 
in the free end and the explosive burns toward the plug 
end. Insulated annunciator wires are placed through the 
explosives one meter apart and the time of burning is 
indicated by sparks on the Mettergang’s Recorder, but 
the time interval between the sparks is taken by micans of 
a stop watch. Care is taken that the density of the ex- 
plosive is normal. 
Bichel Pressure Gauges. 


These gauges are used for determining the strength of 
explosives by measuring pressures dleveloped in an enclosed 
space in which an escape of general gases is rendered 
impossible. The apparatus consists of a stout steel cyl- 
inder which may be made absolutely air tight, an air 
pump and proper connections for exhausting the air in 
the cylinder to a pressure of Io millimeters of mercury, 
an insulated plue for providing the means to ignite the 
charge, a valve by means of which the gasseous products 
of combustion may be removed for subsequent analysis, 
an indicator and drum, with proper connections for driving 
it at a known speed. 

The apnaratus is installed in the southeast corner of 
Building No. 17. The cvlinder rests on a solid concrete 
footing at a convenient height for handling. It is 31%. 
inches long, 934 inches diameter, and anchored to the foot- 
ing. The explosion chamber is 10 inches long and 177% 
inches in diameter, having a capacity of exactly 15 liters. 
The cover of the cylinder is a heavy piece of steel held 
in place by heavy steel studs and nuts and a yoke. 

The charge is placed on a small wire tripod, and con- 
nections are made with a fttse to an electric firine battery 
for igniting the charge. A near-vacuum is produced by 
ineans of an air pump in order to more nearly approach the 
conditions of a tathned charge exploding in a hore hole 
inaccessible to air. When the charge is exploded a record 
is made on the indicator card and is a rapidly ascending 
curve for quick explosive grading into a shallower curve 
slowly rising for explosives of slow detonation. When the 
gases cool. the curve merges into a straight line. which 
indicates the pressures,of the cooled gases on the sides 
of the chamber. 

Since the volume of the chamber is nearly 75 times 
that of the volume of the charge, the pressure of the 
charge confined in its own volume may also be found. 
The cooling influence of the inner surface upon the gaseous 
products of combustion is a vital point in computing the 
pressure developed by an explosion. Its effect is eliminated 
by comparing the pressures obtained in the original cyl- 
inder with those of a second cylinder of larger capacity 
into which has been inserted one or more steel cylinders, 
thus increasing the superficial area while keeping the volume 
constant. By comparing the effect of the increased cooling 
surface with the original a curve may be plotted which will 
determine the actual pressures developed after the elimina- 
tion of the surface influence. 


Black Powder Separator. 


The separator is made similar to the separators used in 
powder mills but of reduced size. It consists of an in- 
clined box provided with slots on the sides to carry a series 
of screens, and a vertical conduit at the end for carrying 
off the screened products into different small bins stand- 
ing on each side of the apparatus. At the upper end of 
the screens is a small hopper with a sliding brass apron to 
cut off the feed. The screens are shaken laterally bv 
means of an eccentric rod operating by hand. The inclined 
box is 6 feet to inches long from tin to tip and set at an 
angle of 9 degrees with the horizontal, 

The grains after separating fall 24 inches through the 
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vertical conduit, thence passing on to the bins through small 
zinc chutes incl by two inch sections, The apparatus is 
supported by wooden frame work and care has been exer- 
cised to have no steel nor iron exposed to the powder. 
The screens are held by light wooden frames which slip 
into the inclined box from the upper end. In this way any 
or all screens may be used at once, thus separating all 
grades or making only such separations as are desired. 
The screens with the largest meshes are diagonally per- 
forate zinc plates; the finer meshes are obtained by silk 
screens. 
Zinc Plates (Circular Holes.) 


Diameter of hole in Number of holes per 
parts of an inch. square foot. 


1/2 353 
4/10 518 
1/3 782 
1/4 1,392 
1/5 1,680 
1/8 3.456 
1/10 6,636 
1/16 12,800 


Silk Screens (Square Holes.) 
Dimensions of holes: 1/20 inch by 1 ’20 inch, and 1 ’28 
inch by 1/28 inch. 
Up to a few years ago black blasting powder was manu- 
factured in the following sizes: 


CG from 2 to 2%. mesh 
G 2% to 3 

E 3. to 5 

FF 5 to 

FFF 8 to 16 

FFFF 16 to 28 


In late years there has been quite a demand for special 
sizes and mixed grains for individual mines, especially in 
the State of Illinois. As there has not been any material 
change in the brands, the letters, as now used, are not 
indicative of the size of grains they are supposed to repre- 
sent. 

Twenty-nine samples of black blasting powder were re- 
cently received from the Illinois Powder Commission. This 
Commission is composed of 3 miners and 3 operators and its 
object is to settle all disputes that may arise between miners 
and operators in regard to the kind of powder used. Of the 
twenty-nine samples submitted, only 10 contained 95 per 
cent of the size of grains they were supposed to represent; 
4 contained 90 per cent; 7 varied from 80 to go per cent: 
several others were mixtures of small and large grains and 
were branded (FF) black blasting powder while one con- 
tained only 8-5-1o per cent of the size of grains it was 
supposed to represent, and the remaining samples showed 
many variations even when sold under the same name. 

This practice is exceedingly dangerous for the reason 
that a miner after becoming accustomed to the use of one 
brand of FF powder of uniform separation, receives another 
make of similar brand but of mixed grains and the conse- 
quence is he cannot gauge the amount of powder to be used. 
The result is often an overload or a blown-out shot while at 
the same time the smaller grains will burn first and the 
larger ones may be thrown out before the combustion is 
complete. 

It has been suggested by the Illinois Powder Commission 
that a committee of powder manufacturers and the Ilinois 
Power Commission meet at the United States Testing 
Station at Pittsburg and discuss this question. It is be- 
lieved that the powder manufacturers would welcome a 
tniversal classification of grains in the adjustment of the 
situation, 

After an extended series of tests had been completed 


under various conditions for the purpose of standardizing 
and calibrating the apparatus, a series of test requirements 
has been established to which explosives submitted for 
test shall be subjected, as follows: The tests will be made 
by the engineers of the United States Explosives Testing 
Station at Pittsburg, Pa., in gas and dust gallery NO} Ié 
The charge of explosive to be fired in tests No. 1, 2, and 3 
shall be equal in disruptive power to ¥ pound of nitro- 
glycerin dynamite in its original wrapper, of the following 
formula: 


Nitro-glycerin 40 per cent 
Nitrate of sodiun 44 per cent 
Wood pulp I5 per cent 
Calcium carbonata 1 per cent 


10O per cent 

Each shot shall be fired with an electric fuse of sufficient 
power to completely detonate or explode the charge, as 
recommended by the manufacturers. The explosives must 
be in such condition that the chemical and physical tests 
do not show any unfavorable results. The explosives in 
which the charge used is less than 100 grams will be 
weighed in tin foil without the original wrapper. The dust 
used in tests 2, 3. 4. and 5 will he of the same degree of 
fineness and taken from one mine. 

Test 1, Ten shots with the charge as described above, 
in the original wrapper, shall be fired, each with 1 pound 
of clay tamping, at a gallery temperature of 77 degrees F., 
into a mixture of gas and air containing 8 per cent of 
methane and ethane. An explosive will pass this test if all 
10 shots fail to ignite the mixture. 

Test 2. Ten shots with charge as previously noted, in 
its original wrapper, shall be fired, each with 1 pound of 
clay tampering at a gallery temperature of 77 degrees F., 
into a mixture of gas and air containing 4 per cent of 
methane and ethane, and 20 pounds of coal dust, 18 pounds 
of which are to be placed on shelves laterally arranged 
along the first 20 feet of the gallery, and 2 pounds to be 
placed near the inlet of the mixing system in such a manner 
that all or part of it will become suspended in the first 
division of the gallery. An explosive will pass this test 
if all 10 shots fail to ignite the mixture. 

' Test 3. Ten shots with charge as previously noted, 
in its original wrapper, shall be fired. each with one pound 
of clay tamping at a gallery temperature of 77 degrees F., 
into 40 pounds of bituminous coal dust. 20 pounds of which 
is to be placed on side shelves in sections 4, 5, and 6. An 
explosive will pass this test if all 10 shots fail to ignite the 
mixture, 

Test 4. A limit charge will be determined within 25 
grams by firing charges in their original wrappers un- 
stemmed at a gallery temperature of 77 degrees F., into 
a mixture of gas and air containing 4 per cent of methane 
and ethane and 20 pounds of bituminous coal dust. to be 
arranged in the same manner as in Test 2. This limit 
charge is to be repeated 5 times under the same conditions 
before being established.* 

Up to the present time we have completed tests on 29 
different explosives, 17 of which have passed all tests. It 
has been found that the permissible explosives having a 
nitro-glycerin base have the highest limit charges. and, that 
the average permissible explosive produces about the same 
amount of inflammable gases as ordinary black blasting 
powder when charges equal in disruptive force are com- 
pared, From the results of our tests it is my opinion that 
several of the permissible explosives, if properly used, would 
produce as good a auality of coal as black powder. 

Several hundred tests have been made with blasting 


*NOTEB.—At least two pounds of clay 
with slow burning explosives. 
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powder in the presence of bituminous coal dust and in 
every case an ignition of the dust has occurred. 

A series of tests has been commenced to determine the 
amount of moisture necessary with different coal dusts 
in order to reduce the liability of a coal dust explosion, 
caused by a blown-out shot of one of the dangerous types 
of explosives. 

Coal dust taken from the roads of one of the coal mines 
in the Pittsburg district requires at least 12 per cent of 
water to prevent an ignition, under the conditions stated 
above. It has also been proved that the finer the dust the 
more water is required and dust of Io0 mesh fine neces- 
sitates 30 per cent water to prevent an ignition when the 
flame of a blown-out shot is in direct contact with the dust. 
The usual methods now employed in sprinkling have proven 
entirely insufficient to thoroughly moisten the dust and are 
unreliable as far as a prevention of a general dust explosion 
is concerned, 

At this station successful experiments have been carried 
out by using humidifiers to moisten the atmosphere after 
the temperature of the air outside the gallery has been 
raised to a mine temperature and .drawn through .the 
humidifiers. It has been found that if a relative humidity 
of 90 per cent at a temperature of 60 degrees F. is main- 
tained for 48 hours, a simulation of the summer conditions 
in a mine, the absorption of moisture by the dust and the 
blanketing effect of the humid air prevented a general igni- 
tion of the dust. 

Humidifiers have been used in all tests so far made for 


T. MN. KOKHLER, Pres. ¥F. A. KOEHLER, Seey. 
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the purpose of raising the percentage of relative humidity, 
but it is very evident that steam or other spraying devices 
would be equally effective. 

It is unquestionable that many mines could be success- 
fully and advantageously equipped with spraying devices, 
but in some cases it may not be practical, due to an insuffi- 
cient supply of fairly good water, 

It is expected that the results obtained at the testing 
station will be supplanted under actual working conditions 
in the mines. The contention, lately pointed out, as to 
the disadvantages of spraying, due to increase in falls, can 
be definitely determined and weighed against the advantages 
given by the protection from dust explosions. 


COAL TRIMMING MACHINE TESTED. 


A machine designed to trim coal and other stuff in the 
holds of vessels was tested in the United States naval collier 
Caesar at Lambert’s Point, Va. The test was highly satis- 
factory to the exploiters of the machine, the Mechanical 
Trimming and Loading Corporation, and a board of naval 
officers detailed to witness it. The test was made for the 
navy, the official board being composed of Captain Quinby, 
Commander McAlpine, Lieutenant-Commander Cunning- 
ham and Coal Inspector Wynne. The machine is dropped 
through the hatch of a vessel and as coal or other cargo 
which requires to be loaded in like manner drops from the 
chute it is distributed evenly arotmd the hold of the vessel, 
doing away with the necessity for trimming by hand. 
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MASTIN & SHERLOCK, Attorneys-at-Law, 
1106-1108 Fisher Building, Chicago, [llinois. 
PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that on the eighth day of May, 
A, D. 1909, at the hour of 11:00 o’clock A. M., pursuant to due 
notice, a Special Meeting of the Stockholders of the Deep Vein 
Coal & Coke Co., was held at the office of the Secretary, 1108 
Fisher Building, City of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, and a reso- 
Jution unanimously adopted in favor of and providing for the volun- 
tary dissolution of said corporation, and directing the officers of the 
corporation to abandon the corporate enterprise, and to surrender the 
charter, franchises and corporate name of the corporation; and that 
all of the corporate debts have been fully paid, and the corporate 
assets and property of said corporation distributed among the per- 
sons entitled thereto, as provided by law. 
Dated, Chicago, Illinois, July 10, 1909. 

JOHN PYNCHON, 

M. C. PUTNAM, 

GEO. C. MASTIN, 

Directors. 

July 13-20-27 
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SOUTHERN COAL MEN 
GETTING THE PROPER IDEA 


Retail coal dealers of Nashville, Tenn., have effected an 
organization to correct abuses in the local trade. Charles 
W. Jackson was elected temporary chairman and \W. P. 
Finney temporary secretary. The permanent officers are: 
R. Hayden Lee, president ; 1D. H. Pinner, vice-president ; W. 
R. Manier, secretary and treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee will be composed of the officers of the organization 
together with Matthew Cayce, Joe Lightman, Luther Hale, 
C. W, Jackson, James R, Love and John D. Sharpe. 

The purposes of the organization are set out in the fol- 
lowing extract from the constitution adopted: 

The promoters of the organization had previously pre- 
pared a complete constitution which was read and’ unani- 
mously adopted without change. Among other things the 
articles stated : 

“The object of this organization is and shall be to secure 
the co-operation of the coal dlealers of Nashville in all legal 
and legitimate projects that may affect their common wel- 
fare; to abate trade abuses and prevent by legal means short 
weighing and all other fraudulent and dishonest practices in 
the sale and clelivery of fuel; to encourage the co-operation 
of the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer; to establish 
a system for the interchange of credit and other informa- 
tion and the collection of bad accounts; to advocate such 
legislation regarding the coal industry as will be of benefit 
to the general public; and to aid activity in the enforcement 
of all laws and ordinances governing the mining, shipping 
and distribution of fuel. 


O. L. Gagruaon, President H.H. Taytor, Sec. and Treas. 
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“No rules, regulations or by-laws shall be adopted in 
any manner stifling competition, limiting production, re- 
straining trade, regulating prices, pooling profits or doing 
anything whatscever in conflict with any law.” 
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COAL OPERATORS SHOULD ORGANIZE. 

National President T. L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who was called to Charlestown, W. 
Va., to preside at a convention of District No. 17, gave out 
the following statement concerning mining conditions: 

“It is well known that the mining industry is the cheap- 
est of any of our industries. There is more risk to those 
employed in the industry, and there is less return on capital 
invested than in other industries. This is due to the fact 
that there are many operators who want coal produced for 
practically nothing in order that they can give the com- 
modity away with very little profit, and especially is this 
true in its application to the steam coal consumers. 

“It may not be generally known, but it is true that the 
railroad corporations and large manufacturing industries 
purchase coal from the operators at such a price that there 
is little or no margin of profit in the mining business. To 
make a reasonable profit the operator must charge a much 
higher price on coal than he sells to the domestic consumer. 
This means that the masses of the people who can least af- 
ford it are compelled to pay the higher price for fuel in 
order that the operator may earn a little profit on his busi- 
ness. 

“The remedy is for the operators to organize. Not to 
demand extortionate prices from the domestic coal consum- 
ers, but to compel the steam coal consumers to pay a fair 
price for every ton of coal they purchase.” 
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PHILLIPS MINE AND MILL SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH 24TH AND MARY STREETS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS: 
SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


Is the MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Guar- 
anteed not to get out of order—Capacity Unlimited. 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handled 
by the Phillipe Dumps Already Installed 


PHILLIPS PATENT AUTOMATIC CROSSOVER CAR DUMP. LET US SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


East Alton, Illinois 


Hoisting and Hauling 
Engines 


SANS OS 


CRAWFORD & i 
McCRIMMON CO, | 


SHAPING. USA | 


RANE HN ance nin ANODE IARNSOMNAAT 


Booklet 
the — ‘Fall 
Problem =| an Details 
of — Set 0. \oame and 
Uniform | " | illustra- 
and : tions 
Proper _ £ : on 
Lubrication | i; Application 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Braeburn Steel Company 


Works: BRAEBURN, PA. 


High Grade D> Tool Steel 


SPECIAL STEEL FOR COAL MINING 


| Machine Bits, Puncher Picke, Coal Augers, Wedges, Picks, 
| Axes, Sledges, Hammers, etc. Spring and Machinery Steels 


FORGINGS FOR COAL MINING MACHINES A SPECIALTY 


WESTERN WAREHOUSE 


PAULE, NOE 124 West Lake Street Telephone 
Western Mgr. CHICAGO Monroe 671 


_ ‘The 
: Saks < aes < : : Manus 
4 _ - _ facture 


Riddles 


Niners’ 
Candles 
aboks 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE ¢6., 


Be A. ET 


Established 1861 


GEO. R. JENKINS & CO. 


(Independent) 
Lubricating,- Huminating 
——_—— and —_—_—_—_——— 
Miners’ Oils and Greases 

1002-1004 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Tank Stations 


HARRISBURG, ILL. MARION, ILL. 


| Perforated Metal Coal Screens 
OF ALL KINDS 

Seibel-Suessdorf Copper & 
lron Mfg. Co. 


2nd and Lombard Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BROWNELL 


Boilers, Engines 


and Feed Water 


401 Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


We make a Specialty of Enclosed Self-Oiling Engines for Direct Connecting to Generators 


Heaters 


Manufactured by 


Tue BROWNELL COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
925 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. P. JONES & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
FINE MACHINE OILS AND GREASES 


We cater to the Coal Mining Trade, selling some 
of the largest producers of coal in the West. 

Our Brands are Peerless New Process Cylinder Oil, Com- 
pressor Oil, Peerless Engine Oil, Wire Rope Grease, 
Cup Grease, Dynamo Oil, Mining Machine 
Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the West 
218-220 N. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo. 


A 1H.P. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 
BRUNNER’S WINNER No. 2 
ready to spark when you get it. 
Other Gasoline Engines up to @H. P. 
Write to the Manufacturer 
CHARLES BRUNNER, - Poru, Ilinois 


| The J.B.Sanborn Company | 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book © 


Franklin Fank Bidg., Philadelphia. 324 Dearborn $t., Chicago. 
Contains complete Het of Wholesale 


and. Retail Dealers in Coal; Miners 
yal and { € 


€ - Detatis 
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DEARBORN 


means 


Scientific Water Treatment. 


q Our standing among Steam Users, 
as Consulting Chemists and Practical 
Consulting Engineers, is well estab- 


CARBONITE 
Ne. 2 


A lished. We have studied all classes 


SAFETY EXPLOSIVE of waters, and by simple, practical and 

Slower than _ scientific methods, have eliminated the 
CARBONITE No. 1 / undesirable effects which attended their 

Quicker than use as boiler feed supplies. We can 
CARBONITE No.3 ff | give you the best possible service, and 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analyze your boiler water, and 
advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 


_ 8 


COrvRIOMTED BY L. 1, DU PORT DE REMOURD FoweER COMPARY 10e8 


Everlasting Blow-Off Valve 


Easily Operated Straight Through Blow 
Self Cleaning Self Grinding Seats 
No Repairing No Stuffing Box 


Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Scully Steel & Iron Co., "i" Chicago, Ill. 


Horsepower~—-Not Adhesion 
Positive Pulling at all Times No Slippage—No Sanding 
No Extra Weight in the Locomotive 
Full Motor Power Always Available for Effective Hauling 
Operates on “Live” or “Dead” Rack Rail 
Plain Rack System or Combination Rack Rail and Traction 
“There's Nothing Like It”—For Grades 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Pitteburgh Knoxville Nashville Birmingham St. Louie 
Send for Bulletin 301 Charleston, W. Va. Denver: Lindrooth, Shubert & Co. «) 
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| The reported steady increase in the output of Illinois 


foal mines is not expected, at least by the United Mine 
Workers of America, according to Duncan McDonald, 
president of district No. 12. In reply to a published article 
iit Springfield, he says; 

“I desire to say that if there is any resumption of work 
hroughout the state, it is entirely unknown to us, as every 
ay or two a inine closes down, and not a week has passed 
ie several months but what we have been informed at this 
office that a mine has suspended operation indefinitely in 
#ome part of the state. At the present time some forty 
mines are closed and about 40,000 of our members are em- 
lbloyed from five hours to two days a week, and fully that 
any are not earning sufficient money to provide the neccs- 
‘ities of life, and as we see it there is not much prospect of 
i general resumption of work nor is there a noticeable im- 
brovment. 

“Tt is true a number of mines that are owned by various 
yailroad interests are operating more regularly than those 
bwned by private mine owners, but they are filled to such 
ian extent that even their earning power is reduced. 

| “The average earnings of the miners ordinarily is less 
than S4oo per year, and if the present conditions continue it 
jwill be far below that. Perhaps a dozen mines out of more 
han 300 in this state are operating with some degree of 
egularity and such statements as appeared in your paper 
bf vesterday are not only misleading to the public but are 
adding insult to injury so far as the miners are concerned, 
and when you state that the officials of the United Mine 
\Vorkers made these statements, they are simply placed 
pefore our members in a ridiculous manner because the 
yaembers know they are absolutely untrue. 

“Many of the mines in Illinois have been closed down 
since last fall and the miners have been compelled to ask for 
assistance from the treasury that we have to assist members 
jn distress, and the letters that we receive daily from the 
various mining towns throughout the state are a safe indi- 
ration as to the progress of work in those places, and as 
hese requests are increasing almost daily, they fail to cor. 
respond with the statement which has been sent broadcast.” 


Threatened Race War Alleged. 


The attention of the Federal authorities here has been 
talled to an impending race war in Pocahontas, a coal min- 
Ing town lying’ half in Madison county and half in Bond 
tounty, northeast of East St. Louis. Coal mining is the 
principal industry. The original inhabitants have risen up 
gainst the Russians, who are appearing in increasng num- 
ers to work the shafts. The situation became more strain- 
rd this week when threatening letters were received by the 
lifferent landlords who are renting houses to the Russians. 
in these letters the statement was made that if these people 
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istrict President Duncan McDonald Denies That There Has Been a General Resumption of Work 
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Price $2 Per Year. 


were not put out of the buildings at once the houses would 
be destroyed. 


To Build Short Coal Road. 


The Sandoval & Centralia Railroad Company will build 
a line about five miles long, starting at a point three miles 
north of Centralia, on the Burlington railroad, thence north- 
east to the coal mines at Sandoval, intersecting with the IIli- 
nois Central at that place. Condemnation proceedings for 
a right of way through Meridian township have been start- 
ed in the county court here. The line will be a branch of 
the Burlington for the purpose of hauling coal. 


New Machines in Catlin Mine. 


The machines, with which the mine at Catlin, IIl.. has 
been equipped, were started the first of the month, and al- 
though considerable trouble was experienced at the outset, 
this is gradually being overcome and it is predicted that the 
work will go right along hereafter. These are the first de- 
vices of the kind ever used in the mine and the change seems 
a trifle strange to the men who have been working so long 
under the old method. 


The Devlin Properties Transferred. 

The final transfer of the Devlin Coal properties at To- 
luca to the Jackson-Walker Company, Topeka, Kan., by 
the trustees in bankruptcy has been made; representatives 
of the Kansas company being on hand to draw up the final 
papers with Attorney Boys and the other two trustees. It 
will be remembered that the properties were sold to the 
Jackson-Walker Company several months ago for a half 
million dollars. It is rumored that the new owners are 
contemplating some extensive improvements in the Toluca 
mine, which is one of the richest coal properties in the state. 


The County Examining Boards. 


The terms of the county boards of 535 mine examiners 
having expired, they are being filled, usually by reappoint- 
ment. According to the law the members are only paid 
$3.50 per day for each day they serve and actually lose 
money on the few days it requires each year. The duties of 
the first board have been more strenuous than their succes- 
sor will be, owing to the fact that it had to organize the 
system and decide on many points that arose which will 
be used as precedents by succeeding boards. Many of the 
examiners are not inclined towards another term, 


Bad Spirits Deceived Him. 


Six years ago Jacob H. Lesher, then a millionaire, he- 
gan investments in Ohio coal mines that finally cost him 
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$400,000. Now he is penniless. He was induced to invest 
by alleged advice coming from former Senator Bryce of 
Ohio, it is said, through a medium known as Mrs. Spencer 
at Lima, O 

“Put your money with Jim,” was the advice of this sup- 
posed communication from the spirits. He accordingly in- 
vested freely with James B. Townsend, who was organizing 
the Symmes Valley Coal Company. 

The failure of these investments left Lesher hard pressed 
and his numerous creditors in New York demanded an as- 
signment of the assets of the Lesher Woolen Company, in 
which the rest of his fortune was invested. He ts the hus- 
band of May Bangs, the Chicago “spirit painter.” 


BRIQUETTING OF COAL: 
RECENT VALUABLE PAPERS 


The awakening of the people of this country to the 
desirability of adopting every possible means of preventing 
waste in the use of natural resources lends interest to three 
recent publications by the United States Geological Survey 
bearing on the subject of coal briquetting—a process by 
which slack and fine coal that was formerly considered 
almost or quite worthless can be converted into valuable 
fuel. 

One of these papers, “Binders for Coal Briquets.”’ by 
J. E. Mills, issued as Bulletin 343, describes the character- 
istics of good briquets and the conditions governing the use 
of binders (the mineral used to hold the coal particles to- 
gether), and gives the results of laboratory investigations 
of various building materials, both inorganic and organic. 

Mr. Mills states that the practical problem is not how to 
make the best possible briquet, for the slack may be inferior 
and the best binder too expensive for local conditions, but 
how to produce at a profit a briquet that is satisfactory for 
the use intended. The experiments reported show that, in 
general, the three most important binders are (1) the heavy 
residuum from petroleum, often known to the trade as 
asphalt, (2) water-gas tar pitch, and (3) coal-tar pitch, the 
first named requiring the smallest percentage and costing 
the least. Coal-tar pitch is derived from coal and is there- 
fore widely available; the other two binders named, being 
derived from petroleum, can be had in most oil regions. 
The notes given by Mr. Mills cover 44 different binders, 
including wood products, sugar-factory residues, starch, 
tars and pitches from coal, natural asphalts, petroleum 
products, etc. 

Another paper (Bulletin 363), entitled ‘Comparative 
tests of run-of-mine and briquetted coal on Locomotives,” 
by W. F. M. Goss, is prefaced by notes on the briquet 
industry in Germany, Belgium and France, and includes the 
specifications for briquetted fuel used by the state railways 
of Prussia, Belgium and France and by the Paris-Orleans 
Railway. The body of the paper describes comparative 
tests made at the locomotive testing plant of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Altoona, Pa., with a friable, low-volatile 
bituminous coal from a bed near Lloydell, Pa., both raw 
and briquetted. It is fully illustrated by diagrams. The 
conclusions reached by Mr. Goss are favorable to the use 
of briquets. The paper includes also notes on tests of 
briquets in actual service on locomotives and on the torpedo 
boat Biddle. A series of tests on the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, with New River coal and briquets. under prac- 
tically identical conditions, gave results decidedly in favor 
of the briquets, the amount of fuel consumed per car mile 
being 15.8 pounds of coal, against 12.5 pounds of briquets. 

A third paper (Bulletin 366), by D. T. Randall, is en- 
titled “Tests of coal and briquets as fuel for house-heating 


boilers.” This paper describes tests conducted in the plant 
used to heat the structural-materials laboratory of the Geo- 
logical Survey at St. Louis and in that of the University of 
Illinois Engineering Experiment Station at Urbana, III. 
These tests showed no advantage in the briquets over coal 
of a suitable size for house-heating boilers. Briquetting a 
good bituminous coal for domestic use would be justified 
only when slack is used for material, and the gain from 
briquetting would lie almost entirely in the more favorable 
size of the fuel. 

These bulletins may be obtained free on application to 
the Director of the Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. 


COKE IN COLORADO AND UTAH. 


In the Geological Survey’s annual report on mineral 
resources of the United States the statistics of the manu- 
facture of coke in Colorado and Utah are combined in 
order not to divulge individual operations, there being but 
two establishments in Utah, both of which are owned by 
one company. The production of the two states in 1908 
amounted to 982,291 short tons. valued at $3.238.888, 
against 1,421,579 short tons, valued at $4.747.436, in 1907. 
The decrease in 1908 was 30.90 per cent in quantity and 
31.78 per cent in value. The average price per ton declined 
from $3.34 to $3.30. A notable increase is observed in the 
percentage yield of coal in coke during 1908, as compared 
with preceding years. This is probably due to the larger 
proportion of coal which was washed before being charged 
into the ovens, In 1908 nearly 75 per cent of the coal used 
for coke making was washed, while in 1907 only a little 
more than half of it was washed. There were 18 coking 
establishments in the two states during 1908, the same as in 
the preceding year. The total number of ovens noted was 
4.705, an increase of 22 over 1907. Of the 18 establish- 
ments six, having a total of 1.169 ovens, were idle through- 
out the year. 

For several years prior to 1906 practically all of the coal 
used in the manufacture of coke in Colorado and Utah was 
slack, a large proportion of which was washed before being 
charged into the ovens. In 1906, however, 708,306 tons of 
run-of-mine coal was used, of which 703.440 tons was 
washed. In 1907 the run-of-mine coal used decreased to 
679.182 tons, of which 676,226 tons was washed, and in 
1908 there was a further decrease to 237,540 tons, all of 
which was washed. The amount of slack used in 1908 
amounted to 1,308,504 tons, 900,971 tons of which was 
washed before coking. 


GEORGIA COKE PRODUCTION IN 1908, 


Dade County, in the extreme northwest corner of 
Georgia, contains a small area of the Walden Ridge (Ten- 
nessee) coal basin, and a portion of the adjoining county, 
Walker, is underlain by an extension of the Lookout Moun- 
tain beds of Alabama. Coal mining on an extensive scale 
is carried on in both counties, and coke of a good grade is 
made from the slack coal produced in mining. The iron 
furnaces in and near Chattanooga, Tenn., supply the prin- 
cipal market for the coke, 

There are only two coking establishments in the State, 
one of which, that of the Durham Coal and Coke Company, 
was operated during 1908. The statistics of production at 
this establishment, as reported to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, show the effect of the general depression in the 
iron trade, the production decreasing from 74.934 short 
tons, valued at $315,371, in 1907, to 39.422 short™ tons, 
valued at $137,524, in 1908, a decrease of 47.39 per cent in 
quantity and of 56.39 per cent in value. The average price 
per ton increased from $3.95 in 1906 to $4.21 in 1907, but 
declined to $3.72 in 1908, All of the coal used in coking 
was washed before being charged into the ovens. 
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WILL BUILD COKE OVENS 
AT. GARY, INDIANA 


The United States Steel Company, which controls the 
Joliet Steel mills and which has invested millions of dollars 
on its plant at Gary, is about to expend nearly $10,000,000 
in the construction of a coke-making plant at the Indiana 
city. Plans for the great improvement are being mapped 
out and it is stated that the work on the construction wil! 
be begun before the cold weather sets in. 

The great success in the coke making at the new Joliet 
plant prompted the officials of the corporation to decide on 
building the ovens at Gary. The new works will contain 
eight batteries of seventy ovens each and when completed 
will be the largest plant of its kind in the world. 

With the announcement of the contemplated construc- 
tion of the new ovens, word, also, was received today that 
George C, Lowell, engineer and superintendent of the Joliet 
Coke Ovens, will be placed in charge of the Gary plant and 
that Assistant Superintendent Salt will be made the chief 
at the local ovens. 

“The contemplated construction will be the greatest ever 
attempted by the corporation,” said one of the officials of 
the company. “The new plant will be twice the size of the 
Joliet works and when put into operation it will give em- 
ployment to more than five hundred men. The plant will 
consist of eight batteries and the output of coke a day will 
run into the thousands of tons. 

“The ovens in this city proved a greater success than 
was ever dreamed of by the officials of the company and as 
a result it was decided to construct the plant at Gary. The 
company owns coal mines in various parts of the country 
and with this it can manufacture the coke and whatever it 
does not use itself can dispose of at a great profit. 

“The plans for the new ovens are being mapped out by 
Mr. Lowell, and as far as has been determined the plant will 
be constructed about a mile east of the works at Gary.” 

Not only is the United Steel Corporation contemplating 
making great improvements at Gary, but in addition it is 
stated on good authority that it is about to spend a great 
amount of money in making repairs of the blast furnaces 
here. It is also reported that the company is planning the 
construction of an additional furnace. 


COL. W, P. REND’S FINE NEW COLLIERY. 

The Herrin, Il., News says that ‘“Rendville, the site of 
Col. W. P. Rend's new, large colliery, is going to be a busy 
place about the first of August. At no mine in this vicinity 
has such extensive improvements been made this summer as 
here, The new tipple is about completed. It is the finest in 
this end of the state, one hundred fect high, and from the 
top of.it a great panoramic view of the mining field is com- 
manded. TIerrin, Clifford and Zeigler are easily seen. 
The tipple cost $85,000. It is expected that the mine will 
begin hoisting coal about the first of August. The capacity 
now is about 1,000 tons a day.” 


WISCONSIN LABOR FEDERATION'S WANTS. 

The Wisconsin State Federation of Labor in session at 
Fau Claire last week adopted resolutions opposing prohi- 
tion because “We do not want to deny ourselves the few 
luxuries our capitalistic system has left us’; demanding 
exclusion of Korean, Japanese and ITindu labor; demand- 
ing that all judges be clected by the people and none for a 
longer term than four years; advocating closer industrial 
organization instead of trade autonomy; demanding the 
abolition of all indirect taxes and demanding the graduated 


income and graduated inheritance taxes; calling for legisla- 
tion for better tenement houses and asking the Wisconsin 
legislature to establish sanitaritums, colonies and other open- 
air institutions for free treatment of tuberculosis: urging 
adoption of a universal label; urging working women to 
organize ; asking the next Wisconsin legislature to compel 
every emplover to grant employes a rest of at least thirty- 
six consecutive hours every week: demanding enforcement 
of child labor laws: favoring parcels post. The move to 
amend the constitution by inserting the words “class strug- 
gle,” was defeated because it was claimed it would pledge 
the federation to support the Social Democratic party. 


HIGH TAX STARVES THE POOR. 


Driven to starvation by a sudden rise in the price of char- 
coal, the negro washerwomen of Montgomery, Ala., ap- 
pealed to the mayor asking that he do something to help 
them. To make up the loss of revenue because of the pro- 
hibition law the city put a tax on nearly every business. A 
license to sell charcoal now costs $10. The charcoal dealers 
promptly doubled the price of the commodity which the poor 
washerwomen must have. They in turn tried to raise the 
price of the week's wash, but the housewives would have 
none of it. So the old women and the young ones, pic- 
turesquely clad, went to the mayor and told him their trou- 
bles. The old spokeswoman told him they would all pray 
for him, that their prayers were all they could give him. 
The mayor could offer no encouragement. 


COAL PROPERTIES SOLD. 


The report of Edward Daniels, master in chancery at 
Indianapolis, in the Southern Indiana Coal Company and 
the Indiana Southern Coal Company receivership suits, on 
the sale of the properties of the two corporations, was filed 
recently with the clerk of the I’ederal Court. The Indiana 
Southern Company's property was sold for $1,500,000, and 
the Southern Indiana for $1,000,000, the Alliance Coal Com- 
pany purchasing both. With the report of the sale was filed 
also the report of John K. Seifert, receiver for both com- 
panies. The two ccmpanies filed their consent to the con- 
firmation of the sale. and the Alliance Company filed a peti- 
tion asking the court to confirm the action of the master. 


CONTRACTS FOR KENTUCKY COAL. 


The West Kentucky Coal Company has closed a con- 
tract to deliver 600,000 tons of coal at New Orleans for 
steamships. The period of the contract is three years and 
the company will commence making deliveries at once. 
When the barge building plant was established here it was 
for the purpose of constructing barges principally for the 
New Orleans trade, the company now being a direct com- 
petitor of the Pittsburg Coal Company. The company ex- 
pects to do an immense business at New Orleans and the 
barge building plant will be worked to its fullest capacity. 
The company's mines are located at Caseyville. Ky.; the 
coal is towed and the tows made up. 


NEW OHIO COAL FIELD OPENED. 


Nearly 50,000 acres of coal lands in the vicinity of West 
Point, O., have at last been opened after seven years’ pre- 
liminary work, and the first shipment has been received here 
over the Youngstown and Ohio River Road. The develop- 
ment of this field was not made possible until the comple- 
tion of the construction of the new railroad. An immense 
tonnage will be sold here during the year to local manu- 
facturing plans, and this will curtail shipments of coal from 
the western Pennsylvania fields into this section of the Ohio 
Valley. 
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Polonius’ Advice to His Son. 
SHAKESPEARE, HAMLET, I, 3. 


And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and thelr adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

Bat do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, anfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

Bat not expressed In fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: To thine own self be trae; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou cans't not then be false to any man. 
Farewell! my blessing season this in thee! 


Two dollars isn't much, but it will bring you Fuet. for 
a whole year now. 
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“THE RESTRAINT OF TRADE.” 

One of the most important points made in the statement 
of G. W. Traer before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners during the recent hearing in Chicago was that in 
which he emphasized the fact that proper regulation of the 
relations of the railroads to the coal mining industry would 
not alone serve to correct the troubles now afflicting the 
coal trade. It is not anywhere denied that the proper 
supervision and regulation of railroads is one means. and 
that this will ultimately benefit both the railroads and the 
But regulation of the railroads is not the 
solution of all the problem. Far less is drastic restriction 
going to accomplish good. The real trouble lies in the too 
drastic laws that have already been enacted, laws preventing 
any regulation whatever, tending, however slightly, to re- 
straint of trade. It is this that must be corrected if the coal 
industry is ever again to prosper. 


coal industry. 


Under the English common law, upon which our own 
common law is founded, it is the “snurcasonable”’ restraint 
of trade that is prohibited, thus conceding that there may 
be reasonable restraint of trade—legitimate for the protec- 
tion of an industry. The Federal statute as it was enacted 
omitted this word “unreasonable,” and so brought all action 
in restraint of trade, whether reasonable or unreasonable, 
under the ban, The Illinois statute as construed by its Su- 
preme Court, is even worse,—being, perhaps, the most dras- 
tic legislation on the subject that appears on the statute 
books of any state. Under it, even the discussion of a mini- 
mum price, whether adopted or not, by two men in the same 
line of business, would apparently be a violation of the law 
and punishable by severe penalties. This is all wrong. The 
common law is safer, saner, and more of a protection to the 
masses of the people who buy. If in the sale of the coal a 
number of operators had the right to act in concert, within 
certain reasonble limits not injurious to the public or tending 
to create any monopoly, the result would be more nearly 
equal than is the result of the present law—which imposes 
unrestricted competition. Domestic coal, coal sold to the 
average consumer, is but a small part of the total output. 
The coal used by railroads and other large corporations is 
by far the greater part of the coal produced in the West. 
The mines are under heavy expense whether they are in 
operation or nct, whether they are selling their coal or not. 
In order that they may meet this expense, in order that 
there may be money to pay the men in the mines, in order 
that there may be money for insurance, taxes, to mect 
the expense of maintenance and offset the loss by 
depreciation, there is fierce rivalry for these large contracts. 
often at a losing rate. The operator hopes. often ayainst 
hope, that he may secure enough outside orders to recoup 
him for his absence of profit in the larger contracts. But 
this recouping can only be done by transferring to the un- 
profitable account the profits the coal operator should have 
on these outside orders, and consequently depriving him- 
self of returns on his business to which he is legitimately 
entitled. The small consumer does not buy coal at too high 
a price: it is the large consumer that is forced to pay too 
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little. And the large consumer realizes this as well as any- 
body concerned. 

The operator is not to be blamed for this situation. He 
can not help himself, and under the law dare not do other- 
wise. He would gladly correct it if he could. The railroads 
and the other large consumers cannot be blamed for having 
taken advantage of such a situation; not only because it is 
human nature, and entirely justifiable to buy for as low a 
price as possible, but because the low price is literally forced 
upon them—if any did not do it, they would be losers as Jong 
as their competitors did it. Self-preservation forces cach 
large user to secure as nearly as possible the same prices 
and the same treatment as his rivals. No restrictive legis- 
lation can amend the situation. There must first be a statu- 
tory recognition of and return to the common law stipula- 
tion which prevents “unreasonable” restraint of trade, with- 
out prohibiting reasonable restraint. Continental Europe 
recognizes the right of reasonable restraint, the German 
government directing the operation or non-operation of the 
coal mines according to the demand. In his recent inter- 
view quoted in I'vet President Thomas L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers recognizes it. when he advocates an 
organization of the coal operators of the country. Yet no 
such organization is possible under the present Federal and 
State statutes. If it were, coal would cost the average con- 
sumer no more, and yet the industry would be stable and on 
a better basis in a business sense. 

It is safe to assume, the facts being so potent, that the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission who re- 
cently conducted the investigation referred to were con- 
vinced of these facts, but whether they will deem it wise to 
so state in their report is, of course, not known. Popular 
outcry against wrongs, including imaginary wrongs, has 
heceme so fashionable that it requires a great deal of con- 
sideration before a public body or commission undertakes to 
stem the current, or to run counter to that outcry. Yet here 
is a case involving simple justice and the welfare of the 
country’s greatest mineral industry; a case where the well- 
heing of the people and the proper conservation of a great 
interest is at stake. It is time for advanced action, action 
such as the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would pave the way for, and might go far towards accom- 
Plishing. Such action was advocated by President Roosevelt 
and it is hoped would coincide with the views of the present 
President. It is a subject too large to be dismissed without 
action, a problem demanding solution. 


The Chicago judge who decided that a coat of bronze 
paint and a girdle was not an indecent costume doubt- 
less had considered the possible general condition that 
might prevail when the cotton cloth makers get the tariff 
as high as they wish it. Even the girdle might become a 
luxury to the poor. 


The demand for copies of FuEt containing James Tay- 
lor’s admirable article on the explosive tests at Pittsburg 
has been such as to call for the second printing of the 
article. It is therefore reproduced in this issue and re- 
quests for it can be temporarily supplied. 


OHIO COAL OPERATORS AROUSED. 


A recent letter sent out by an Ohio coal operator has 
aroused much comment, and, it 1s believed, precedes a gen- 
eral meeting of the Ohio coal operators for a full discus- 
sion of the matters mentioned in the letter, A majority of 
the Ohio operators are agreed that it is a true view of the 
coal situation in that State. The letter refers to the gradual 
absorption of their markets by the West Virginia coal, the 
mines of that State employing non-union labor and pro- 
ducing coal at a price impossible in Ohio. It is said that in 
the last few years West Virginia has taken a good share of 
the lake trade from Ohio and has also made deep inroads on 
the domestic trade of Ohio. 


The letter claims that the natural market of West Vir- 
ginia is East, but that all the surplus left after supplying 
that trade is brought into competition with Ohio coal, leay- 
ing Ohio no market to replace that lost. The unfavorable 
elements producing this situation are named as freight rates 
discriminating in fayor of West Virginia and the larger 
cost of production with union labor. The question of rates 
is now up with the railroad commission, but the question of 
labor seems less sure of adjustment. The miners claim 
that the whole trouble lies in the discrimination in rates. 
The West Virginia mines produce run-of-mine coal at a 
cost of from 30 to 40 cents a ton of 2,240 pounds, The 
average price paid in that State in 1908 was 46 cents a 
gross ton for run-of-mine, and the average cost of produc- 
tion is about 50 per cent of what it costs the Ohio coal 
operator. Added to this, their labor works ten hours as 
against eight hours in Ohio mines. 


The writer takes the ground that when the present 
ayreement with the miners expires April 1, 1910, the miners 
should be ready to meet the operators with the view of 
putting them on a basis just and equitable as compared 
with the West Virginia operators. The loss of her legiti- 
mate markets has been a costly thing to the Ohio coal 
industry, and the operator writing the letter insists that 
unless something be done in that direction the State will 
be surely brought to the condition of having to depend on 
the domestic market alone for business. While the chances 
are that that is an extreme view, yet the facts are serious 
enough to demand attention and remedial measures. Not 
only Ohio suffers from the non-union product of West 
Virginia ; other States are up against the same proposition. 
A coal mine operated under union conditions and at union 
wages can not compete with a coal mine subject to none of 
these conditions, and the action of the Ohio operators wil! 
be watched with interest. If they can solve the problem 
confronting them, or suggest the means of doing so, it will 
not only advance their own interests but will be of benefit 
to all coal producing States. 


The wise machinery man, the well informed company 
dealing in mining supplies, is now looking about for the 
business that is sure to come with the rehabilitation of the 
Illinois coal mines. It is bound to come soon, and the 
people who have put themselves in touch with the operators 
are going to get the business. 
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THE PITTSBURG COAL STRIKE. 


A wholesome provision in the agreements made with 
the coal miners by the coal operators’ association is that 
by which so-called sympathetic strikes are forbidden. In 
actual defiance of this provision, and yet under color of 
alleged abuses District President Francis Feehan of the 
‘Pittsburg district called out 18,000 coal miners employed 
by the Pittsburg Coal Company. The real reason is alleged 
to have been to deprive the United States Steel corporation 
of the coal furnished under contract by the Pittsburg Coal 
Company—contracts amounting to eight million tons a year. 
The steel company is engaged in a fight with its workers in 
the tin-plate department, and by depriving them of coal the 
purpose was to aid the strikers under an alleged claim of 
violations of the agreement by the coal company. In a 
conference with the miners’ officials President M. H. Tay- 
lor of the coal company assured Mr. Feehan that if he 
could point out a single specific instance of where the coal 
company had violated the scale agreement it would at once 
be rectified. 

The strike had been called over the protest of National 
President Lewis who appealed to each local in the Pitts- 
burg district not to violate the provisions of the interna- 
tional constitution relating to strikes. He informed them 
that the proposed strike had not received his sanction nor 
the endorsement of the international board. The United 
Mine Workers, he said, should not jeopardize its existence, 
but for the sake of its good name and their own should 
regard their contract with the coal company as sacred. 
Despite this appeal the strike was called, and on the rsth 
of the month 15.000 of the 18,000 miners involved quit 
work, 

Following the conference with the officers of the coal 
company, however, the executive board called off the strike 
after one day, adopting the following resolutions, contain- 
ing a slap at the National President: 

Whereas, International President Lewis has 
advised the miners who were recently called on 
to strike to disregard the orders of the district 
officials and remain at work; and 

Whereas, This uncalled for interference on 
the part of our international president with a 
strike against a coal company that is grossly vio- 
lating our agreement * * * has caused con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction to exist in our ranks, 
and made it impossible to have the harmony and 
co-operation which are so necessary for the suc- 
cess of our efforts, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call off the strike now in 
effect at the mines of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany and continue negotiations for the adjust- 
ment of our grievances and again request Presi- 
dent Lewis to come here and assist us to adjust 
the grievances that caused the recent strike and 
give the miners the assistance he assures them in 
the circular he issued July 13. 

There were 46 mines involved in the strike order, and 
30 of them stopped work while 16 continued at work under 
the directions contained in President Lewis’ circular letter. 

This spirit of insubordination has been the hardest thing 
that President Lewis has had to overcome during his term 
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of office, and it is really a source of regret to all who have 
in mind the true interests of the organized miners. The 
greatest need of the organization at present is a spirit of 
strict compliance with their contracts, because another need 
is the extending of the union into unorganized fields so 
that union producers may not be penalized by reason of 
dealings with the union. But such action as that attempted 
in the Pittsburg district can make no friends in the ranks 
of coal operators in unorganized fields. The next year may 
have troubles enough in store for the friends of organized 
labor without any inconsiderate members going on a hunt 
for more troubles. 

A great many, unfortunately, will jump to the conclu- 
sion of the Buffalo, N. Y., Express, that “the trouble ap- 
pears to be with the union itself. If there can be no better 
discipline within the organization; if a district president 
and the executive committee cannot be made to live up to 
the regulations of the union, how can the leaders expect 
ever to induce an unprejudiced body of men to oblige em- 
ployers to do business with the union as such?" 


The loss of revenue in Alabama since prohibition was 
adopted has been so serious as to cripple the public schools 
of the State. The cities are levying privilege taxes on all 
lines of business in order to raise money to pay running 
expenses. In Montgomery, where laundresses use charcoal 
altogether, a privilege tax was placed on all charcoal ped- 
dlers; they in tury raised the price of charcoal so as to 
increase the cost of laundry work. When the laundresses 
tried to charge more for their work, the women refused to 
pay more, leaving many of the Negro women who depend 
on such work to face deprivation and in some cases want 
of food. Yet, no doubt. these very women who refuse to 
pay the price paraded the streets and sang songs in the 
prohibition campaign. If people desire fancy kinks in 
government they should at least be willing to pay the price, 
and not place the burden on those least able to afford it. 
What the laundry women should have is a union. 

eee 

If you do not endorse all the views expressed in Furr 
by various contributors, let us have your own views of the 
matter and we will also print them. Furt's columns are 
open to all who have views and are willing to express them. 
The larger the number of contributors, and the more diver- 
gent the views expressed, the more interesting its columns 
will be. Don't be backward; we will be glad to hear from 
you, in particular. 

oa 

More drunks on Sunday than in the old days are re- 
ported from Tennessee cities since prohibition became 
effective. 


FINED FOR EJECTING MINERS. 


Before Justice Atkinson, in Charleston, W. Va., seven 
detectives employed hy coal companies on Cabin Creek were 
convicted of illegally ejecting miners in four cases, and 
were each fined $100. Appeals were taken in each case, 
Warrants have been asked for ayainst detectives in eleven 
other cases. ; 
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OXYGEN IN COAL 
AN INJURIOUS IMPURITY 


Recent investigations by the United States Geological 
Survey have shown that oxygen, so essential to all life, 
forms in coal an impurity that is almost as injurious as the 


ash content. The subject is, of course, of great importance — 


to the consumer, whether he be a manufacturer using hun- 
dreds of tons or a householder who has to supply only a 
furnace. 


David White, an account of whose investigations on the 
subject has just been published by the Geological Survey as 
Bulletin 382, was led to these conclusions in the course of 
work undertaken in an attempt to devise an acceptable 
clasgification of the many different sorts of coals. He states 
that oxygen and ash are of very nearly equal negative value, 
ash being probably a little more injurious in most coals; 
and that the calorific value of coals in general is indicated 
by the balance between the total carbon on the one hand 
and the sum of the two great impurities, oxygen and ash, 
on the other. The practical application of these statements 
appears in considering the effect of the exposure of coal 
to the weather. The weathering of the lower grades, espe- 
cially lignites, bituminous coals, and peats, is marked by the 
accession of oxygen, which is taken into combination, This 
increase of the oxygen content permits a calorific deficiency 
which, on account of the high anticalorific value of oxygen, 
is often serious. It is possible that in many cases consider- 
able increase of oxygen and consequent loss of efficiency are 
suffered by the lower-class fuels between removal from the 
bed and consumption: and it is probable that in the sub- 
bituminous coals, and more especially in the lignites, oxy- 
genation begins immediately after the coal is blasted from 
the face in the mine. 

A comparison of the calorific values of the car and mine 
samples scems to warrant the apprehension that in some 
cases at least considerable deterioration occurs. The amount 
of loss depends not only on the kind of coal, but also on the 
conditions of loading, the kind of car, the size of the frag- 
ments, the weather, and the period of transit, which for 
many coals is over three weeks. 


A SHORT-LIVED STRIKE. 


One hundred miners employed by the Merchants’ Coal ; 


Company at Boswell, Pa., struck, claiming that they mined 
more coal than they received credit for. After a few days 
it was announced by the mine officials that if the miners 
did not return to work within two days the mines would 
be permanently closed. The miners held a meeting in the 
woods near Boswell and unanimously agreed to return to 
work, Work is very scarce at this season of the year and 
as the great majority of the strikers are married men they 
could not afford to lose their income. The officials of the 
company blame labor organizers, several of whom have 
been in Somerset County recently. 


BROKER EARNED HIS COMMISSION, 

D. O. Mills, of San Francisco, heat the Black Diamond 
Coal Mining Company of Washington out of $400,000 by 
butting in when Broker Eugene F. Lawson had a sale of the 
property made for $1,500,000, according to a decision of all 
nine members of the State Supreme Court, affirming judg- 
ment in favor of Lawson for a $66,935 commission. 

Lawson had the sale made when Mills leaked the infor- 
mation the company, of which he was a stockholder, would 


sell cheaper, and the Coast Company, dealing direct, got 
the property for $1,100,000. 

The decision also finds that in an attempt to defeat the 
commission, the records of the company were doctored by 
ted ink erasures of the record of a resolution, and the writ- 
ing in of a different resolution, which was never adopted. 


ORDERS 900 COAL MINE CARS. 


Contracts have been made by the Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal 
Company for goo new four ton mine cars, the largest made, 
the order being parcelled as follows: Youngstown Car 
Company, to cars; Standard Car Maufacturing Company, 
500 cars; Connellsville Manufacturing Company, 100 cars; 
Ohio Ceramic Company, Cleveland, 100 cars, and Arthur 
Koppel Company, Pittsburg, too cars. The roo car order to 
the Arthur Koppel Company makes 700 cars that will be 
made by the concern, orders having been placed for 600 
previously. All will be used in the Marianna mine, in Wash- 
ington county, Pa. 


COLORADO COAL FOR OMAHA. 


Anthracite coal for Omaha consumption at less than $8 
a ton, and the product equal to the best Pennsylvania hard 
coal, is promised by W. F. Jones, general traffic manager 
of the Moffat road, who is in Omaha to arrange a freight 
agreement with the Nebraska roads. “Our line in Colorado 
has opened up a vast deposit of superior anthracite,” says 
Mr. Jones, “and we can lay it down in Omaha at several 
dollars less than the eastern mines. We also have opened 
several miles of bituminous coal, which will compete with 
the best domestic grades now supplied Nebraska consum- 
ers,” 


MINERS WILL MAINTAIN THEIR STAND. 

Patrick Gilday, president of District No, 2 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, said at Philadelphia that the 
board will not recede from its position taken a month ago 
when it refused to accept the proposition offered by the 
bituminous coal operators in central Pennsylvania for a 
reduction of eleven cents a ton which the miners have been 
asked to accept. The conferences being held at Philadel- 
phia between the operators and miners have proved fruitless 
and a total shutdown of the soft coal mines in central 
Pennsylvania is threatened. 


EIGHT FEET OF COAL IN TEXAS. 


That there is an eight-foot vein of coal twenty miles 
north of Jefferson. near Kildare, Texas, is corroborated by 
a prominent geologist and mining expert, who has seen the 
outward formations sufficient to base his assertion, and he 
further attests that it is a grade of coal that will make the 
best coke mined or manufactured. He is smitten with the 
possibilities of Jefferson and Marion County. 


INVENTS A TIME-SAVING FUEL. 


Thomas D. Bausher, of Reading, Pa.. has invented a 
new fuel with a cupful of which, costing just one cent, he 
can make two cups of coffee and frv a slice of ham within 
seven minutes; and in less than five minutes he can start a 
coal fire with the same amount of the new fuel, without‘the 
aid of a particle of wood. 


HEAVY SALES OF COAL BONDS, 


It is understood that the Fidelity Trust Company, man- 
ager of the syndicate which bought from the Consolidion 
Coal Company $3,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, has sold more than $2,300,000 of the issue, including 
the $1,500,000 placed abroad through Hiddendorf, Williams 
& Co. 
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FACTORS THAT REDUCED 
ARKANSAS COAL PRODUCTION 


The total production of coal in Arkansas in_1908, as 
reported to E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, was 2,078,357 short tons, having a spot value of 
$3,499,470. The coal industry of Arkansas suffered more 
from the untoward conditions which existed during 1908 
than that of any other state of the southwestern region, the 
production showing a decrease from 2,670,438 short tons in 
1907 to 2,078,357 tons in 1908, or 22.17 per cent, as com- 
pared with 14.7 per cent decrease in Kansas, 17 per in Mis- 
souri, and 19 per cent in Oklahoma. The value of the 
Arkansas output declined from $4,473,693 to $3,499,470, a 
loss of $974,223, or 31.78 per cent. 

The factors which contributed to the decreased produc- 
tion were (1) the financial depression, (2) the exception- 
ally warm weather during the winter months, (3) labor dis- 
affections, and (4) increased production and consumption 
of petroleum and natural gas in the Texas, Louisiana, and 
Mid-Continent fields. The last factor was probably as in- 
fluential as all the others put together. The labor disaffec- 
tion was the usual biennial suspension of operations on 
April 1, pending the settlement of the wage scale. About 
four-fifths of the men employed in the coal mines of the 
state went on strike and the total number of days lost was 
387,841, or almost exactly half of the total time made. 
Because of the slight demand and also because the large 
consumers, in anticipation of a suspension, had well stocked 
with coal, the strike did not have so great an effect upon 
the production as might be supposed. 

During 1908 the 5,337 men employed in the coal mines 
of Arkansas averaged 145 working days. In 1907 the 5,085 
men employed worked an average of 190 days. The average 
production per man for each working day in 1908 was 2.68 
short tons, and the average production per man for the year 
was 389 tons. In 1907 the average production per man was 
2.76 short tons, and for the year 525 tons. Since the coal 
miners of Arkansas have been unionized practically all the 
coal mines of the state have been operated on the basis of 
an eight-hour day. 

No machines have been in use during the last six years. 
The single coal washer in the state washed 57,450 short tons 
of coal in 1908, which yiclded 43,670 tons of cleaned coal 
and 13.708 tons of refuse. 

R. A. Young, the state mine inspector, reports that dur- 
ing the year 14 men were killed, 17 were seriously injured, 
and 26 suffered minor injuries in the coal mines. 

The total original supply of coal in Arkansas is estimated 
by M. R. Campbell, of the United States Geological Survey, 
at 1,887,000,000 short tons, of which 1,797,000,000 were bi- 
tuminous and semi-anthracite and 90,000,000 tons were lig- 
nite. The lignite areas have not been developed. From the 
bituminous and semi-anthracite areas there has been mined, 
to the close of 1908, a total of 25.834.758 short tons. repre- 
senting an exhaustion, including waste, of approximately 
39,000,000 tons, or a little more than 2 per cent of the esti- 
mated original contents of the Arkansas fields. Of the total 
amount of coal produced in Arkansas from the time when 
mining began, 8 per cent was mined in 1908. 


REORGANIZATION OF BON AIR COMPANY. 


_ The Nashville. Tenn.. Banner says: If current rumor 
in financial circles is to be relied upon the reorganization of 
the Bon Air Coal, Tron & Railroad Company and the in- 
jection of something like $2,000,000 or $3,000.000 new 
Eastern capital into several improvements is contemplated 


within the next few months, President Williams when 
seen today stated that while some talk had been indulged 
by officers of the company, nothing had been put up to the 
stockholders or directors and he had nothing to give out. 
It is stated, however, that Jesse M. Overton, Vice-President 
of the company, is in New York and his visit ostensibly ts 
to interest Eastern capitalists in the improvements contem- 
plated and that several millions are ready to be put into the 
project, The improvements contemplated, according to 
those who profess to know something of the project, em- 
body the erection of several new furnaces and the sinking 
of more shafts with a general enlargement of the facilities 
on the property. It is also tipped off that something along 
these lines will be submitted to the stockholders within a 
short time and that it will make for a general advance in 
values all along the line. 


DEATH OF JOHN BEAGHAN. 


Jchn Beaghan, president of the Cantrall Coai Company, 
died in Springfield, Ill., from injuries sustained in an acci- 
dent on June 23, in the sump of the Republic mine, north of 
the city. Although he lived about three weeks, from the 
first it was not thought that he could survive the injuries 
sustained. Mr. Beaghan, in company with a number of 
other men employed at the mine, clescended in the cage for 
the purpose of making a tour of inspection. When the cage 
reached the bottom, the employs left. Mr. Beaghan, not 
thinking it necessary to give the engineer orders to lower the 
cage, he went into the sump of the mine. It was while 
working here that the engineer lowered the cage, catching 
Mr. Beaghan ‘underneath, crushing him, His back was 
broken, his head was lacerated and besides he suffered in- 
ternal injuries. He came from County Durham, England. 
thirty years ago, and was in his 56th year. A wife and eight 
children survive him, 


STEAM TO REPLACE WIND. 


The announcement that the Coastwise Transportation 
Company of New York, which operates a fleet of schoon- 
ers in the coal trade out of Baltimore, has contracted for 
the construction of two steam colliers of 8,000 tons each, 
and costing about $1,000,000, marks a long step in the 
decadence of the American schooner as a coal carrier. While 
other companics have for several years been showing a 
preference for steam over sail, the Coastwise Transporta- 
tion Company held out resolutely for the sailing vessel. 
The fact that the company has placed orders for steam 
colliers, however. is regarded in shipping circles as signifi- 
cant that the day of the schooner is past. The new colliers 
are to be of the same type as the Malden, Melrose and Ever- 
ett, now trading out of the port of Baltimore, and are to be 
completed in about a year. They will operate between Phil- 
adelphia and Boston. 


BIG COAL LAND DEAL CLOSED. 


_ The largest individual coal land deal that has been made 
in southern West Virginia in a number of years was closed 
recently by J. L. Caldwell of Huntington, W. Va.. president 
of the Dingess Run Coal Company, when he took over a 
3.000 acre tract of land, rich in coal deposits. from Craw- 
ford, Ashbury and other Charleston capitalists, paying 
$60,000 cash. e 

This tract lies on the dividing ridge between the Coat 
and Guyan rivers in Logan county and is numbered among 
the best coal territory leascs in the state. 


The Kingdom of Egypt began under Misraim. son of 
Ham. second son of Noah, 2188 B. C. 


BeuU, 
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MINE VENTILATION 


Extracts From a Paper Read Before the Y. M. C. A. Mining Institute, Somerset, Pa., by C. W. HOFFA, Pine Hill, Pa. 


There are many reasons for ventilating mines, among 
them: To render harmless, by intermixing pure air, all 
noxious gases; for breathing, both for animals and men; 
it is also necessary to feed the flames of lamps, etc. There 
are several methods of producing it: 


By furnace-—A furnace is generally placed some dis- 
tance back from the bottom of the up-cast shaft, and a stone 
drift is driven into the shaft a certain distance up from the 
bottom. The principle of the furnace is this: Suppose 
two shafts be sunk, and an airway be made between the 
two; the weight of air in the two shafts is then equal. Ap- 
ply a furnace at the bottom of one, and this will rarify the 
air in that shaft and make it lighter than that in the other; 
consequently, a current of air is formed by the lighter air 
giving way to the heavier. 

Mechanical ventilation, or fans.—There are different 
makes and descriptions of fans at work in this country. 
The principle of most ventilators is that of exhaustion. 
The fan consists of a hollow-drum placed over the mouth 
of the up-cast shaft, and a revolving motion is given to it 
by a steam engine or electric motor; the exhaustion caused 
by the continual rotation of the fan prodiices a current of 
air from the downcast toward the upcast. 

Natural ventilation—A natural circulation of air 
through a mine is established when we have two shafts of 
unequal depth. The direction of the current of air is 
caused by the difference of density in the two shafts. In 
winter the direction is down the shallow shaft toward the 
deeper one, and in warm weather the contrary. 

To draw a fixed line as to how much air should be cir- 
culating in a mine is unnecessary, but as to the minimum, 
I might say not less than roo cubic fect per minute for 
every person, and 200 cubic feet per minute for every ani- 
mal in a mine not generating any great quantity of noxious 
gases. In fiery mines the quantity should be doubled. 

In all cases make both intakes and returns as large as 
possible for this reason: The same power which produces 
a certain quantity of air in a large airway will not produce 
the same quantity in a small one, because part of that power 
is employed in overcoming the friction of the air against 
the roof, sides and floor, 

The power of pressure required to overcome the friction 
of air increases and decreases in the same proportion as the 
area of the airway exposed to the air increases or decreases. 
When the velocity of the air, and the area of the airway, 
remains the same, the power required to overcome the 
friction is proportioned to the area of rubbing surface; 
consequently, if we double the extent of rubbing surface 
we also double the friction, and, the power of pressure re- 
quired to overcome it must be increased. 

If there were two airways, one just twice the area of 
the other, velocity of air and extent of rubbing surface 
being the same in each—twice the power must be applied 
to each square foot of the small one that is required by the 
large one to overcome the equal amount of friction in the 
two airways, the quantity of air passing in the small one 
being half that of the large one. y : 

By splitting the air you will add greatly to its quantity 
by reducing the velocity. We should greatly lessen the 
friction, in comparison with the quantity of air circulating, 
and so obtain an increased quantity with the same ventilat- 


ing pressure. Splitting the air has many advantages. It 
increases the quantity, gives more fresh air to each flat or 
district, does not carry any noxiots gases from one district 
to another, and does away with the doors in the hauling- 
ways. The air in the main intake should travel at from 3 
to 6 lineal feet per second; 5 is a good sweeping current. 
For carrying the air up into the face, brattice-cloth is used: 
stoppings are also put in the cross-cuts between the heading 
and the back-heading to keep the air on its course direct to 
the face of workings. 


There are two methods of measuring the quantity of 
air circulating in a mine—first, by an anemometer. The 
method of using it is to hold it in the airway for, say, one 
minute, and note the number of revolutions it makes by 
reading from the dial, Supposing it denotes 500 revolu- 
tions, a certain number is generally added to make up for 
friction, 40; then the number of revolutions, 540 times the 
area of the airway—suppose it be 42—equals the quantity 
of air circulating, 22,680 cubic feet per minute. 

Another method is by powder smoke. Select a part of 
the main intake or return, as the case may be, where it is 
of a uniform section; measure off, say, 100 feet, and then 
ascertain the cubical contents. If the airway is six feet 
high by eight feet wide, the cubical contents will be six 
feet times 100 feet, or 4,800 cubic feet. Let off a small 
quantity of gunpowder at the windward-end, and note the 
time it requires to travel the distance of 100 feet. Sup- 
posing it to be six seconds, then the quantity of air traveling 
can be found as follows: As the time in passing: cubical 
area one minute: quantity of air circulating, 6:4,800:6:0: 
48,000 cubic feet per minute. 

No miner can be too much impressed with a sense of 
the great importance of good ventilation. When men work 
in the open air the carbonic acid formed is speedily dis- 
persed, and as the supply of pure air is abundant no ill 
effects follow; but in rooms, and especially in mines, the air 
soon becomes unfit for use if it be not constantly renewed. 

Long-wall working is the easiest system to ventilate, as 
the air has a continuous circuit around the working places, 
which is the shortest course, and less friction than any other 
system used to ventilate a mine of the same capacity. In 
working on room-and-pillar system, I use the shortest 
method to carry the air, which is to cut all rooms through 
to the next heading districts. 

When we have an explosion by using this method we 
find less damage done, as the force of explosion will not 
be as great. for the reason that it will have a greater space 
for expansion ¢hat if confined to a long, narrow air-course. 


ANTHRACITE TONNAGE FOR JUNE. 


Anthracite coal tonnage for June showed a decrease of 
799.994 tons as compared with July, 1908, the total tonnage 
for the month having amounted to 4,904,858 tons. For the 
first half of the year the tonnage was 31,951,730, a decrease 
of 716,912 tons. The Delaware and Hudson was the only 
road of the eight reporting to show increased tonnage for 
the month, its gain being 38.526 tons. The Lehigh Valley 
showed the greatest loss, with a reduction of 221,302 tons. 
Reading, Delaware and Hudson and Erie had increases for 
the first six months as a whole, the Erie, with 292,693 tons 
gain, making the best showing. 


Reireeni rs: 


A MODERN MINE WITH UNIQUE FEATURES 


Coal Valley Mining Company’s New Plant Built in Four Months, Embodies Every Improvement 
Looking to Economical Development and Operation, and Presents Many 
Points of Interest to Operators of Coal Mines. 


The keen competition in the coal mining business re- 
quires the strictest economy in the development and opera- 
tion of mines. It is no simple matter to correctly decide 
upon the plant which will give the best results. No fixed 
standard can be adopted, because every field requires spe- 
cial treatment. The markets available and the character of 
coal produced call for surface plants of different types; the 
underground development varies with the thickness of the 
vein, the depth below the surface, and the roof and bottom 
conditions. 

The cuts herewith, reproduced from photographs taken 
while the work was being done, show the progress in the 
development of the surface plant of Shaft No. 3 of the Coal 
Valley Mining Company, located three miles south of Pre- 
emption, Ill. A description of the plant, which is somewhat 
unique, will be of interest. 

Shaft No, 3 is to work out one of the few parcels of No. 
I coal remaining in that section of the state, the available 
area of coal being about 500 acres. The vein is from 3 ft. 
6 in. to 4 ft. 4 in. thick, and lies 65 feet below the surface at 
the location of the shaft. The roof and floor of the vein are 


Site of the Shaft March 1, 1909; Banners Show the 
Corners of the Shaft. 


hard slate, and it is intended to work out all of the coal, 
as has been done in the Sherrard mine of the same company, 
where an extraction of over 95 per cent is obtained. On 
account of the proximity of this field to the market offered 
by the tri-cities of Rock Island, Davenport and Moline and 
the great quantities of coal consumed by the various Rock 
Island lines diverging from this point. the preparation of 
coal must be such as to meet this particular demand in the 
must advantageous manner. N 

Work at the plant was started on March 24th, and it 
will be entirely completed by the end of July. The shaft is 
Ox14 feet in the clear, and has two hoisting compartments. 
A clearance of 9 inches between the cages and shaft lining 
was provided to prevent interference with ice, and permit 
Tepairs to shaft lining. No men will be hoisted on the 
cages, a slope being provided for the traveling-way. This 
arrangement affords economy in hoisting engineers. 

The surface plant consists of a gravity yard, having a 
capacity of 50 loads and 50 empties on three loading tracks, 
and scales on both ends to weigh empties and loads. The 
tipple and screen structures are of steel. The tipple is of 

_the “A” frame type, and is carried on two concrete walls, 


50 ft. centers, This construction not only affords the ad- 
vantage of great strength, but puts the weight a consider- 
able distance from the shaft. In the case of fire in the shaft, 
the tipple would not be affected, and repairs to the cribbing 
could be made without danger to the tipple. 


Temporary Shaft-Sinking Plant, April 1, 1909. 


The hoisting engine is located parallel to the 
commonly known as “an end pull.” The tipple is of suffi- 
cient height for a four track shaker screen plant, though 


tracks, 


in its present location a bar screen is used. The cars are 
hoisted in self-dumping cages and dumped into a weigh- 
hopper; the coal thence passes over a 5 inch bar screen, de- 
livering the coarse lump coal on a curved end loading chute. 
The egg coal, passing between the 5 inch bars, passes over 
a 14 inch bar sereen, and the screenings, passing through 
the 114 inch bars, are cither loaded directly into the car, or 
elevated by a continuous bucket elevator to the top of a steel 
bin, where a: rotary screen is located, having a 3 inch 
mesh. The slack track is located in the first panel north of 
the shaft. and the total width from the center of the shaft 
to the center of the outside loading track is 44 feet, making 
a yery compact plant. The steel bin is located over the 
slack track, and like the tipple is bolted, so that it can be 
readily taken down and removed. 
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Head Frame Under Construction, June 1, 


1909. 


_ It should be stated that inasmuch as the life of this mine 
is only from 10 to 12 years, all structures were designed 
with the view of removal to other locations owned by the 
company. In the case of a wooden structure, at the end of 
10 years there would be very little, if any, salvage. It is 
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believed that this plant will answer any future require- 
ments; besides affording the protection of the steel struc- 
ture over wood. 

_The tipple, screen structure and bins were built by the 
Wisconsin Bridge Company, Cudahy, Wis.; the screening 
apparatus and machinery by the Link-Belt Company, Chi- 
cago. The elevator and rotary screen are driven by a verti- 
cal, high speed engine, located on the top of the bin, built 
by the American Blower Company. 

The power plant consists of two 72x18 Ames return 
tubular boilers, set in a single battery, and equipped with 
chain grate stokers built by the IHinois Stoker Company. 
Alton, Ill. One stack, 60 in. x 75 ft. is used. 
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Surface Plant Completed July 1, 1909, with Temporary 
Works Not Removed. 


The hoisting engine, of the Litchfield make, has 14 x 24 
cylinders, geared one to four to a 64% ft. drum, 24 in. be- 
tween flanges. The hoisting engineer stands on an iron 
platform, so that he can oversee not only the cages, but the 
loading tracks and the boiler room as well. The engine and 
boiler house is 36 x 58, and built of brick with a steel truss 
roof. An inclosed conveyor carries the fuel from the fine 
slack bin directly into the hoppers of the stokers. The coa! 
feeding arrangement is partially automatic, 

The self-dumping cages were furnished by the Eagle 
Iron Works Company, of Terre Haute, Ind., and the mine 
cars were built by the Fulton Pit Car Company, Canal Ful- 
ton. Ohio. 

The adoption of a chain grate stoker for a 300 horse 
power plant may seem somewhat extravagant. In this case, 
however, it serves the purpose of showing the adaptability 
of the small size of coal as an economic fuel, and proves the 
reduction of ash in stoker practice over hand firing. It is 
ilso expected to prove the smokeless combustion of Tlinois 
coal by a suitably designed plant. Compared with present 
plants, the economy effected by the machinery selected, and 
its location, is such as to pay for the comparative large out- 
lay for such a small plant in a very short time. The fire- 
proof construction of all buildings effects economy in in- 
surance and insures constant operation. ; : 

The use of a slope as a traveling-way. which 1s, of 
course, confined to shallow mines, reduces risk to men while 
entering or leaving the mine, and enables the handling of 
material without intereference with hoisting: the hoisting 
engineer is only required when actually hoisting coal. 

The mine will be developed on the double-entry system, 
with return air-ways on both sides. Cognizance was taken 
in the location of the shaft, so as to secure the most favor- 
able grades in the direction of the load. As developments 
require. a rope haulage plant will be installed, and will 
eventually reach a small coal area located a mile and a quar- 
ter south of the hoisting shaft. on the opposite side of the 
Edwards river. Inasmuch as the col craps out above the 
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river level, the entries will leave the main mine, cross the 
river, and again enter the mine on the south side. 

The. entire plant has been erected and the mine devel- 
ay without as much as a single scratch to any of the em- 
ployes. 


SHEA’S “SERVICES” TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


Cornelius Shea has gotten his deserts in part. He was 
convicted in New York and sentenced to imprisonment for 
from five to twenty-five years for his brutal attack on a 
woman he took to New York from Chicago. Shea directed 
the big teamsters’ strike in Chicago, which cost 19 lives, 
resulted in injury to 462 and practically paralyzed business 
for two months. His counsel asked the mercy of the court 
because of the alleged services he had rendered organized 
labor. Judge Foster said on this point: 

“Yeur services to humanity are urged here in your be- 
half because you have been active in the cause of organized 
labor. I allow no one to surpass me in admiration of the 
dignity of labor. I believe that it is the right of labor to 
organize. But there is a prejudice in this community which 
we must admit exists against organized labor because men 
such as you dominate it with your brutal methods and con- 
duct and offensive personality until part of the community 
has come to look upon organized labor as a society of 
brutes that bring about victories by brute methods. That 
is all wrong. There is no one more honorable or honest 
than the average laboring man. 

“You gained your ascendency in the cause of labor by 
your brutal methods, and your brutal conduct has been 
abundantly manifested in your private life. I believe that 
1 am helping the cause of organized labor by ridding it of 
such a person as you and sending you to state prison.” 


EDUCATION OF INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


A committee for the investigation of the education of 
the industrial classes to work in this country and Europe, 
which was authorized at the last meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor in Denver, has been publicly announced 
by Vice President James Duncan of the federation as chair- 
man of the executive board having the selection in charge. 
The committee, which will report at the next meeting of 
the federation, is as follows: John Mitchell, chairman, New 
York; John Golden, Fall River; John Wilson, Cincinnati; 
Miss Agnes Nestor, Chicago; Mrs. Raymond Robbins, 
Chicago; John 13. Lennon, Bloomington, IIl.; Charles P. 
Neill, Washington, D. C.; Congressman W. B. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; Frank Duffer, Indianapolis; Hugh 
Frayne. Seranton, Pa.; T. J. Conlon, Washington, D. C.; 
C. H. Winslow, Arlington, Mass.; Edward Hirsch, Balti- 
more, Md.; John Roach, Washington, D, C.; Rev. Charles 
Stelzle. New York, and Stuart Reid, Washington, D. C. 


MINERS WILL MAKE A FIGHT, 


The Western Federation of Miners in executive session 
at Denver, Colo., decided to make a strong stand against 
employers who have taken advantage of apparent hard 
times and forced burdensome conditions. Strikes will be 
called wherever conditions are not improved. The Guggen- 
heim properties will be made the first objects of attack. 
Working conditions in the smelters are said to be intoler- 
able in most instances. The decision was made after a 
lengthy discussion on the report of the committee on strikes 
and lockouts. It is stated that the federation now has S$50,- 
000 in the treasury and will be in fighting trim again when 
it gathers in the $60,000 appropriated by the legislature for 
the destruction of the federation, stores and other property 
during the Cripple Creek troubles. 
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ALTERNATING CURRENT FOR 
COAL CUTTING MACHINES 


Although universally recognized as of great importance. 
the application of electricity in mines has been somewhat 
retarded because coal-mining machinery could be operated 
electrically only by direct-current motors. This limitation 
has prevented the generation and transmission of electricity 
by the more economical alternating current except when 
transformed to direct current by a rotary converted near 
the point of application. 

Henceforth the use of electricity in coal mining will be 
more widespread because of the development of the alter- 
nating-current motor. Distant water powers and acvan- 
tageously located generating stations can now be utilized 
to a greater extent, for it is no longer necessary to trans- 
form the alternating current. This far-reaching develop- 
ment in coal-mining machinery is made possible by the 
application of an alternating-current motor to the coal 
puncher. The direct-current machine has already reached 
a high degree of perfection, and a Syracuse, N. Y., com- 
pany is equipping their machine with an alternating-current 
motor of two or three phase, for any voltage or frequency. 

This is the first successful application of an alternating- 
current motor to coal mining machines, and although an- 
nouncement of this motor has been made quite recently its 
sticcess is assured, because it is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, It has had a long period of development and 
successful operation. 

Previous attempts to use alternating-current motors for 
coal-cutting machines of other types have usually failed be- 
cause of the great weight of the machine and the enormous 
amount of power required. With the machine in question 
it is claimed that the principle of operation is so efficient 
that the power is reduced to one-third that of other coal- 
cutting machines, thus allowing such a light motor that the 
complete machine weighs only about 800 pounds, Notwith- 
standing this great reduction in weight and power input, 
the machine seems in no way inferior in its capacity for 
work, 


TO ENFORCE ARBITRATION 
BEYOND COURT'S POWER 


The first effort ever made in the United States to stop 
a strike by enjoining both the principals and the common- 
wealth failed in Pittsburg, Pa., July 20th, when Judges Mar- 
shall and Brown of the Common Pleas court sustained the 
demurrer of the Pressed Steel Car Company to the petition 
for injunction made by the Public Defense Association of 
Pittsburg against the company, the striking employes and 
the sheriff of Allegheny county. 

For the strikers, who adimitted the conditions as set forth 
by the petition and who joined in the demands of the de- 
fense association that the court enforce arbitration upon 
the part of the company’s officials, it was argued that it was 
high time for the courts to intervene. 

For the defense association it Was argued that the strike 
is costing the taxpayers much money and much uneasiness. 

For the company it was argued that as the petitioners 
are not injured personally and that as the corporation is not 
one of public service, but a private corporation, the courts 
cannot interfere. The formal ruling of the court in refusing 
A petition of the Public Defense Association in part fol- 
ows: 


“Much as we regret the unfortunate relations between 
the company and its employes and as much as we would like 
to see these men re-employed and the strike settled, we find 
this court has no right to compel the company to re-employ 
these men or to compel the company to operate its plant 
again or pay their men more money or to install a new wage 
system. 

We only have jurisdiction in regard to trouble growing 
inimediately out of the strike and any request for a restrain- 
ing injunction against violence or which may lead to loss of 
life or damage to property will be considered. We sus- 
tain the demurrer of the company in all points except that 
which concerns the right of a taxpayer to file such a bill.” 

The decision of the court establishes a precedent and 
caused a general comment as the opinion handed down is 
far-reaching in effect. Attorneys commenting upon the 
action of the court were universal in their opinion that 
Judges Marshall and Brown were entirely within legal right 
in their ruling. 


PHILIPPINES’ COAL FOR AMERICAN SHIPS. 


-\s the result of the success of the coal burning test 
which the U. S. army transport Dix is making on her 
present voyage across the Pacific, it is not at all unlikely 
that the United States government will spend a sum of 
money that will figure up into the millions in the develop- 
ment of coal mines in the Philippine Islands. For the 
first time in the history of the transport service on the 
Pacific ocean, the Dix has not a speck of Japanese coal in 
her bunkers, She is buring coal from the mines at Bataan. 
a small island just to the south of Luzon, in the Philippines. 
It has proved to be a superior article, splendid for steaming, 
and causing remarkably little smoke. According to the 
engineers of the Dix, the coal is every bit as good as that 
which is usually taken on beard the transports at Nagasaki. 


HIT THE WELCHING INSURANCE COMPANIES 


In deciding an action was brought by the Richmond Coal 
Company, of San Francisco, against the Commercial Union 
of London on a policy for $20,000 which had an earthquake 
clause inserted, Judge Van Ilect held that the company had 
shown the earthquake to be the approximate catise of the 
fire. The decision, which was written by Judge Ross, was 
to the effect that the approximate cause of the fire at the 
coal company’s plant was <lue to the fire at the drug store 
where it started, and that the court had no legal right to go 
any further back. In other words, to use the exact phrasing 
of the decision, “It cannot go further and inquire into the 
approximate cause of the approximate cause.” 


IDAHO’S COAL PRODUCTION. 

The report of the United States Geological Survey 
shows that the production of coal in Idaho in 1908 was 
5.429 short tons, having a spot value of $21,832. There 
are several restricted and widely separated areas in Idaho 
in which beds of subbituminous coal and lignite occur, and 
the coal-mining industry has been confined to compara- 
tively small operations for local consumption. The output 
in 1908 was 1,079 short tons, or 16.58 per cent less than in 
1907. and the value decreased $4,662, or 17.6 per cent. 


WOULD FORM TRI-STATE ASSOCIATION, 

At the final session of the convention of the Wholesale 
and Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Ohio at Toledo. 
M. J. Hornberger of Youngstown and Harry Heywood of 
Toledo were appointed a committee to negotiate an amal- 
gamation with the Indiana-Michigan Wholesale and Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, which embraces over 1,000 mem- 
bers. It is proposed to effect the consolidation next year. 
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THE NEW WYOMING AGREEMENT COMPLETED 


The Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association has com- 
pleted an agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
District 22 as to the wages to be paid and rules under which 
miners will work for the year, beginning September 1, 1909. 
Contrary. to some expectations there was nothing in the 
meeting which savored of unpleasantness, both sides heing 
agreeable to the adoption of the wage scale and conditions 
already existing, and which went in force on September 
first of last year. The agreement reached last year at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., after all efforts had been exhausted at 
numerous meetings held in Denver without result, will 
prevail, 

The agreement is a lengthy affair, governing not only 
general conditions and wages to be paid in the various 
mines of Wyoming, but making specific conditions for in- 
dividual mines and companies. The wage scale is based in 
every instance on an eight-hour day. “exclusive of one- 
half hour midshift lunch, six days a week when required 
by the operators, Sundays and legal holidays excluded.” 

Penalties are provided for the loading of slate, black- 
jack, sulphur or other impurities with coal, being small 
fines for the first two offenses and discharge or suspension 
for subsequent offenses. 


Settlement of Troubles. 


In case of any local trouble arising in any mine through 
such failure to agree between such pit-boss or foreman 
having proper jurisdiction, and any miner or mine laborer, 
the pit-committee and the pit-boss or foreman are em- 
powered to adjust it, and in case of their disagreement, it 
shall be referred to the superintendent of the company and 
the local executive board of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and should they fail to agree, it shall be referred 
to the general superintendent of the company and the dis- 
trict president of the United Mine Workers of America for 
adjustment, and in all cases, the mines, ininers, mine la- 
borers and parties involved must continue at work pending 
investigation and adjustment until a final decision is reached 
in the manner above set forth. 

The operators agree to pay twice a month, on or before 
the 15th and on or before the last day of the month. In 
case of injury to miners, the company is required to keep 
on hand sufficient blankets, oil, bandages, cots, etc., readily 
available at each mine, to properly care for and convey 
injured persons to hospitals after such injury. A hospital 
commission is provided for, and hospitals must be estab- 
lished at each camp for the care of the injured miners. 

General provisions are made to cover the working of all 
mines, a brief transcript of which follows: 

The price of powder shall be $2.50 per keg. 

Blacksmithing shall not exceed 50 cents per month for 
pick mining, 

Any class of labor may be paid for hours actually 
worked, the scale being one-eighth of the scale rate per 
hour. 

Men entering mines for duty shall be paid for two hours’ 
work, whether the mine hoists coal for two hours or not. 

The mines shall have the amount of air called for by the 
law. 

The use of black oi] as an illuminant in mines is pro- 
hibited. 

All roads and entrances to mines shall be sprinkled at 
least twice a week. 

Miners discharged by one operator must not be pro- 


hibited by said operator from entering the service of 
another, 


Scale of Day Wage Inside. 


NVUSECTEY (MitoLd Sh peA eS Mado GES Motion sod agen acing Semen $3.40 
Tmbermen an ccs nee cee ees tee ee 3-40 
PEraCKIAyVOrs ake rent tent ca tie aoe 3.40 
Tracklayers and timbermen's helpers.............. 3-10 
SS NOOLeTSHOCFSNOLSHT CUS mee tne rete riers ive tere 3-90 
Machine inners gese snc acta gyee eeu othe rot egy ec 3.90 
Machinesrunnerss helpers’ .e ae sn.eseemes coe aon ene 3.40 
McGinty repairer and rope splicer ................ 3-40 
Driller sweeney arth tio sie seca avis site sates 3-75 
IDTAVETS Me. cheaeetctettay reser Clan oe Par aca he ieee 3.40 
SAS Sanaa Son Sinn Abcd nar POOR CAM ACIS DO - 3.25 
ROpenriaers: (inialtlerOpe)) eavoaaaiey. aietyes acters a te or 3.40 
ROopepnidersu (inside sarc oreqceam sonar eee ae 3.25 
Ci reasersia (DOYS) acer: eusmiraepiect< ato als Rats <erastedesiercceus 2.00 
Switch boys and boy coupling at partings.......... 2.00 
LTAPDEts elibOYS Wier setae torte eels can a ee wha 1.50 
Stable meti ot; barnrinenguisiGert, my eu cisieeaetye cress 3-10 
Inside danorens: NObClaSSIeC. cep sun ees sina ciate 3.10 
PINION ie eeneicas fos cone GIA Ss Sisstaiaes sisi. s c.satet mee ennai 3.10 
NI OLGIINEM lpersreasciaeie accent seis eee Sacteeasieee ce 3-40 
Motor brakemen and tailend riders ............... 3.25 


Gas watchman 
Scale of Day Wages Outside. 


Engineers, $112.50 per month, based upon one eight- 
hour work day, provided, however, that engineers shall 
work the requisite number of hours (but not exceeding 
ten) when required by the operators, and shall be paid pro 
rata for such extra hours. 


Per dav 
Bineman «cate tates vaso Se ees re oes ee oe $ 3.00 
Head blacksmith (in charge of other blacksmiths)... 3.90 
@thiensblacksmithis ea ie rete rice 3-50 
Blacksniths helper es... s ects wnes ste ete <r nT 2.75 
CEU TS DICE Coreoneribioice Opto OOD. Abad NOT Ooo CoENIC OS 3.50 
Niaehinistsy cent ce see ee nee eee ere n Nae ses 3.50 
NTachinists’ helpers. sar treet eret os» oats atcheterenne 2.85 
SLEQISLEYS? News. aerate terete’ see lare utes vO ane aes eterno 275 
Boxcar. ‘shovelers: © Ssh ek Ea Ce ee 3.00 
Outside barn boss’ (per?month) = 9220609. see). ver 90.00 
ENSSiStant bari mam month) sess ote ere ata els 75.00 
Electricians (in and around the mine)............. 3.50 
Boilétinakersaticni ate edt teers cst Ries ei ee 4.00 
Masons and bricklayers (in and around the mine)... 3.50 
Slate pickets (boys) Se. Costes sae raters eee 2.00 
Bipcimente tance cneoe et ets Ieee eee 3.40 
Aliners taken itom- face! v.06 nr s)re eee ele ae 3.40 
BOxacanloadenpeunnehecissices aks se aes toe 3.25 
Night watchman (if performing work for which a 
Scalepispmade ) Arntiva cadenaehrece peers cha 2.75 
Outsidemabormnoteclassfieds ya sqe eet eres sts 2.50 
Greasensaiboys) a o.buresiniote -ereunns aye ae : \ + 2,00 
Hcadedunipersint/\.ciiuys cusrats aisboretes ce, Searers asanmaet sts ofGAs 
Tipplemenyie es Risencecel A. salsm pth Sena boartereyacaetaleroiss 2.60 


In reviewing the $20,000 damage suit against the Luhrig 
Coal Company, of Cincinnati, in which the jury assessed 
damages at $13,000, Judge Wood stated the amount was 
excessive and placed it at $7,750, with interest. Counsel 
for plaintiff accepted, but defendants excepted, and it will 
probably go to the Circuit Court. 
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WEST VIRGINIA COAL — 
SAID TO BE FAVORED. 


More than 46,000 Ohio union coal miners were idle 60 
per cent of regular working hours during the last 18 
months, largely because of the discrimination in freight 
rates against Ohio coal operators on lake-bound coal, ac- 
cording to the testimony of G. W. Savage, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, before 
the session of the Ohio Railroad Commission held in 
Columbus to hear complaints of eastern Ohio coal operators 
that the Wheeling and Lake Erie railway’s rate on lake- 
bound coal is excessive. 

While the thousands of Ohio union miners were idle, 
Mr. Savage said, the non-union miners of West Virginia 
lost approximately only 3334 per cent of the regular work- 
ing hours of the last 18 months. He said this condition 
was largely caused because of the inability of Ohio coal 
operators to compete with West Virginia operators on ac- 
count of much lower rates given the latter on lake-bound 
coal. 

Previous testimony during the hearing was that the 
Ohio operators paid twice as much per mile for transport- 
ing lake-bound coal, in instances, as West Virginia opera- 
tors. Wheeling and Lake Erie officials in reply had said 
their rate on Ohio coal was not excessive, but that of the 
coal carrying companies in West Virginia was ruinously 
low. 

Another thing that kept union miners of Ohio idle and 
the non-union miners of West Virginia working, was the 
fact the mining cost in Ohio was much higher than in 
West Virginia because of higher wages paid Ohio miners, 
according to Mr. Savage. He said it cost Ohio operators 
from 89 to 85 cents to produce a ton of coal, while in West 
Virginia the cost was from 45 to 50 cents, The higher 
productive cost, together with the higher transportation 
rate on lake-bound coal, simply compelled Ohio operators 
to shut down their mines, because the West Virginia coal 
could be sold much cheaper, according to Mr. Savage. 


It Closes Mines in Pennsylvania. 

Johnstown, Pa., July 11.—Five thousand miners in the 
northern part of Cambria County, in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous field, are affected by the closing down of 
mines at Patton and Hastings, owing to the inability of 
the Pennsylvania operators to compete with cheap negro 
labor and more favorable railroad rates to tidewater, of the 
West Virginia fields. Operators state that this means 
only the beginning of a general closing down of mines 
throughout that section of ennsylvania. 


COAL IN MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 


For the first time since the beginning of the Geological 
Survey's series of annual reports on mineral resources of 
the United States Massachusetts appears in the list of coal 
producers. The production is not of great commercial im- 
portance. but it ts of local interest. It amounted to 50 
tons of brown coal, or lignite, and was mined at Vineyard 
Haven, on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, Dukes County. 
All of the output was used in the manufacture of clay 
products by the company mining it. It was valued at $3 a 
ton, this figure being based on the cost of other tuel that 
would do an equivalent amount of work. 

Some coal, classed as anthracite, was formerly mined in 
the eastern part of Rhode Island and in the adjoining 
counties of Bristol and Plymouth, in Massachusetts, but for 
a number of years none has been mined in that region for 
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fuel purposes. This coal has really passed the anthracite 
stage and is of a graphitic character. Some of it has been 
mined recently and used as graphite, It is reported that an 
attempt will be made to utilize this coal as fuel by a process 
which includes the application of an inexpensive chemical 
that will aid in combustion. If successful, this venture will 
be of considerable interest. 


CANADIAN CONCILIATION BOARD. 


The Canadian Department of Labor is in receipt of the 
report of the members of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed to investigate the dis- 
pute between the various coal operators in Alberta and 
Eastern British Columbia, members of the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association, and their employes, members 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers’ of America; also 
of minority report signed by Mr. Colin MacLeod, appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of the operators. The report 
recommends a general agreement based on the old agree- 
ment which expired on March 31st, 1909, the terms of the 
new agreement to be binding from April, 1909, to March, 
tgt1. The minority report by Colin MacLeod. nominee of 
the coal operators differs with the other only as regards 
the preamble and check clause. 


LOOK FOR RATES ON SOUTHERN COAL. 


A committee of coal operators, consisting of J. L. 
Boyd, T. I. Stephenson, R. O. Campbell, H. S. Piess, W. 
A. Piess, H. M. LaFollette, and others, went to Washing- 
ton to confer with President Finley, of the Southern Rail- 
way Company, with reference to a change in railroad 
rates on coal from the Tennessee-Kentucky field to the 
south. After their return home, one of the coal men said: 

“President Finley made a most favorable impression 
on the coal operators. We are all enthusiastic in our opin- 
ion as to the president's disposition to deal fairly, and to 
give each respective coal district served by the Southern 
Railway Company the advantages that they desire. We 
also believe that President Finley will make such  read- 
justment of rates as will be equitable and that he will pro- 
vide a competitive basis. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF TENNESSEE. 


_ Of-all the States of the South, Alabama alone exceeds 
Tennessee in the value of its output of minerals. The out- 
put of Tennessee exceeds that of Georgia and Kentucky 
combined, and, omitting Alabama, Kentucky, and Texas, it 
exceeds the combined output of all the other States of the 
South. In the production of phosphate rock Tennessee is 
exceeded by Florida only, and in barytes by Missouri. In 
the production of the quarries it stands fifteenth, but under 
this head is included marble, in which the State ranks fourth. 
In the production of copper, the State ranks sixth, in that 
of coke seventh, of pig iron eighth, of coal twelfth, and of 
clay products twenty-first. 


OPTION ON COAL LANDS. 


The United States Steel Company has taken an option 
until August 1 on the coal mining properties of the Ham- 
mond Company, which include what were formerly the 
Kelley holdings in the Danville (Ill.) district, and at one 
time valued at $3,000,000. In addition there is much coal 
land owned or leased by the Hammond Company, in all, 
perhaps, 10,000 acres, along the state line in Vermillion 
County, Ill. and Vermillion County, Ind. The Vermillion 
County (IIl.) coal is particularly desired because it is adapt- 
able for producer gas, used in stecl making, and is nearer 
to Gary than coal of any quality, 
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GATHERED FROM THE EXCHANGES 


The U. S. Steel Corporation has contracted with H. 
Koppers, of Joliet, for the erection of 560 coke ovens at the 
Gary plant. The Koppers system has been in use at the 
Joliet plant of the Illinois Steel Co. 

Jamison Coal and Coke Company closed a deal for the 
purchase of 7,000 acres of coal land near Fairmont, W. Va., 
from the Barracksville Coal Company and the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad Company. The consideration is about 
$2,000,000. 

China produces coal enough for the requirements of the 
interior, but owing to the expense of Jand carriage finds it 
an economy to import coal from Japan and Australia to its 
own seaboard. This will not long be the case, as the ex- 
tension of railways is rapidly setting in. 

The next few weeks is expected to witness the return 
of thousands of foreign workmen to the coke fields. From 
figures furnished by Secretary George B. Irwin of the 
Independent Coke Producers’ Association, it seems assured 
that the business depression has disappeared in the Klon- 
dike and Connellsville regions, 

Oregon at last has a real coal mine, whence genuine 
bituminous coal of highest fuel power and coking quality 
will soon be extracted in commercial quantities. The 
property is located at Scotts Mills, six miles back of Mt. 
Angel, and only 43 miles from Portland. <A railroad has 
been surveyed direct to the mine. 

While the United States is the greatest coke manufac- 
turing country in the world, there were imported in the 
fiscal year 1908, 119,196 tons of coke, valued at $549,044. 
Canada supplied $203,887 worth, the United Kingdom 
$189,758, Australasia $73,520, and Germany $65,418. From 
China came Io tons, valued at $90. 

Coal Jand valued at $4,000,000 has been bought by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in Washington county, 
Pa. This is one of the largest deals of this kind in the 
Pittsburg district in years. This will insure a permanent 
supply of coke for the new Aliquippa plant of the company 
when it is ready, A battery of 888 by-product coke ovens 
will be built. 

Not since the general slump in the coal business, nearly 
two years ago, has such an important step been taken as the 
completion of the new C. F. & I. coke washer at Sopris, Col., 
at a cost of $150,000, The plant was put in operation re- 
cently, the power being supplied by the Southern Colorado 
Power Company of Trinidad, which is running transmission 
lines to several coal camps of the county. 

The Sunday Creek Company has let a contract to Bart 
Davidson of Athens, O., for the erection of 100 miners’ 
houses at its properties in the Sugar Creek district. The 
company already has a number of houses in this district, but 
anticipating the employment of a number of miners, owing 
to betterment in the coal trade, will erect this number ad- 
ditional. The 100 houses will cost about $60,000. 

The Superior Fuel & Briquette Company, which was 
organized in Salt Lake City with a capital of $250,000, to 
manufacture coal briquettes from waste or slack coal, prom- 
ises soon to have its product on the market. The company 
has been experimenting during the last two months on a 
suitable binder for the coal dust, and has found that the 
native asphalt, that can be found in great quantities in this 
state, answers the purpose. The erection of a $100,000 
briquetting plant at Coalville will start at once and will be in 
commission before fall. 


Salt Lake coal dealers announce that the demand for 
coal at the reduced price of $5 a ton has not been great 
enough to warrant the maintenance of the price any longer, 
and that a new schedule of prices will go into effect. All 
of the coal dealers in the city have agreed to sell coal at 
the regular winter price. 


: There was shipped from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the largest 
single piece of anthracite ever mined. It went to the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle, and will be on 
exhibition there for six months. It weighs 1,800 pounds, 
contains about 80 cubic feet of coal, and came from the 
mines of the Kingston Coal Company. 


Morgantown business men interested in the Granain 
coal field on Fish Creek, Marshall county, W. Va., have 
decided to merge their holdings in the district and organize 
a stock company under the laws of West Virginia. The 
tract will be held until a suitable price can be secured or 
until it is thought profitable to develop it. 


There is a report in Bluefield, W. Va., to the effect 
that the Red Jacket Coal and Coke Company, operating 
at Red Jacket, has installed wireless telegraph instruments 
at its operation and at the Norfolk and Chesapeake yards, 
which handle its products in Cincinnati, and through this 
means the shipments of the company are directed. 


Coal miners of Roslyn and Cle Elum have been on 
strike, but decided to return to work pending an adjustment 
of the troubles of which they complain. Their complaint 
is that while they get but two or three days’ work a week, 
others of the miners, said to be favored by the Northwest- 
ern Improvement Company, are favored and are given all 
the work. : 

It is believed all records for coal output in New Mexico 
and Colorado have been broken by the Van Houten mine 
or Willoa mine, as it is also called, at Van Houten, which 
recently produced in one ten-hour day forty-four hundred 
tons of coal. Superintendent James Stewart of the mine 
says, moreover, that the mine has not reached its ten-hour 
limit and will break this record soon. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company is preparing 
to put something like $3,000,000 improvements in Alabama. 
The betterments are understood to include cast-iron pipe 
foundry at or near Ensley; a structural steel plant at [ens- 
ley; complete renovation of existing ovens and the erec- 
tion of additional coke ovens in the Blue Creek district, and 
further improvement of the furnaces at Ensley. 

Surveys have been completed for the Cumberland 
Northern Railway, the new line projected to extend through 
undeveloped coal fields of eastern Kentucky, and the com- 
pany is now acquiring rights of way. Property owners 
along the proposed route are cooperating in the matter. 
The new line will extend from Barboursville, Ky., where 
it will connect with the recently extended Cumberland Val- 
ley Railroad to Beattyvilte, Lee county, a distance of about 
70 miles. ; 

The Utah Fuel Company will have to pay only $19.50 
costs instead of $232.20 in the case in which it pleaded 
guilty and was fined $8,000. Judge John A. Marshall, in 
the United States court at Salt Lake City, granted a motion 
of the fuel company's attorney to retax the costs in the case. 
The fuel company contended that it should not be compelled 
to pay for the attendance of witnesses upon the grand jury 
which found the indictment against the company. The 
judge took the same view of the case, 
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THE COAL RESOURCES 
OF THE ENTIRE WORLD 


In a recent tabulation made by Henry S. Fleming, sec- 
retary of the Bituminous Coal Trade Association, an at- 
tempt is made to estimate the coal resources of the world. 
This is embodied in the following table showing the area 
and contents of the principal coal deposits: 


Estimated 


Sq. miies. contents, tons. 

United) States! 9s) c40; oar 409.900 2,000,000 million 
Chinawos Sycciast momen om 232,500 1,500,000 “ 
Ganada Haase guise eas sae 65,000 Rie akon 

Uno PEPE Oe Goan Gatto Means ceae 35,000 tore 

NES Vales eter atta 24,000 15,000“ 
IRUSSiattaas . fem Mee law peer 20,000 Telonogee 
Greateiritaineern mec cooeo ae 12,000 146,875 sf 
Spaltagerscs. sap ates cee eno 5.500 4,000 “ 
Japan Sh... foe er eye ete cee 5.500 Gayoso 4 
EEC ance ted Woon aete gids 2,500 25Q00) a: 
Austria-Hungary ........... 1,800 30,000 mas 
Germany) cones = roerae ect es 1,700 164.344 “ 
Belgium ieee sexes cies ool 500 20,000 ; 


Siberia, Central Asia, Africa.. 180,000 Ae ata 

At the present time the United States ranks first among 
the nations in the production and consumption of coal. 
Until within a year or two the development of new proper- 
ties had been so rapid that the railroads have heen unable 
to transport all the coal that was produced. These rapid 
strides resulted in the production of 350,000,000 tons in 
‘1905 in an average of 200 working days, compared with 
236,000,000 tons in Great Britain in not less than 280 work- 
ing days in the year. . 

Among consumers railroads in their rapid expansion 
have played a leading part. It has been calculated that for 
the five years ending with 1900 the average gross consump- 
tion of the railroads was 57,390,000 tons, and for the five 
years ending with 1905 it was 85,997,000 tons, an increase 
of 49.8 per cent. Coal used for coking between 1900 and 
1906 increased from 23,673,000 tons to 44,223,818 tons, or 
66.7 per cent. In the United States the percentage of coal 
consumed is 35.3 per cent. In Great Britain it is only 7.78 
per cent, and in Germany 9.82 per cent. For railroads and 
coking uses 49.40 per cent of all the coal consumed in the 
United States is required. 


SMOKELESS COMBUSTION POSSIBLE. 

Notwithstanding the belief of many that smokeless com- 
bustion of bituminous coals is not possible, many plants of 
Chicago and elsewhere are demonstrating that it is possible. 
writes George H. Ashley, of the United States Geological 
Survey, in his exhaustive treatise on Indiana coals which 
will appear in the forthcoming report of the State Geologist. 
He then adds: “Mr. A, Bement, consulting engineer of the 
Chicago city government, has stated the requirements for 
smokeless combustion of such coals as follows: 

““cr) That the evolution of gas from the coal shall 
proceed uniformly; (2) that the gases distilled uniformly 
from the coal shall enter a firebrick chamber either of suffi- 
cient length to allow their natural combustion, or be pro- 
vided with such auxiliary mixing and baffling devices as will 
effect the artificial mixture and complete combustion of the 
gases before their exit from the chamber.’ 

“To secure these conditions, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the stoking be uniform and regular. The best re- 
sults are obtained from some form of chaingrate stoker that 
automatically receives the coal at one end, moves it along 
resularly and carries out the ashes at the other end. * * * 
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Stoking so as to remove the smoke nuisance is almost im- 
possible by hand firing. When the firing is intermittent it is 
often necessary to supply temporarily some additional oxy- 
gen immediately after firing, when for a short time a large 
volume of gas will be given off. A steam jet is often used 
for this purpose. * * * In the city of Washington 
(where bituminous coal is used extensively) the smoke nui- 
sance laws are So rigidly enforced that today no more smoke 
can be seen than could be seen in Indianapolis when the 
use of natural gas was at its hight.” 


INCREASED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN 1908. 


The production of petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing 1908 amounted to 179.572,479 barrels, valued at 
$129,706,258, an increase in quantity of 8.11 per cent over 
1907. Oklahoma led all the states in production, with a 
total of 45,798,765 barrels, an increase of 5.23 per cent 
over 1907; California was a close second, with 44,854,737 
barrels, an increase of 12.85 per cent over 1907; but Iili- 
nois gained the greatest percentage, rising from 24,281,973 
barrels in 1907 to 33,085,106 barrels in 1908, a gain of 
38.72 per cent. Colorado, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Utah, Wyoming and West Virginia also showed gains in 
production. The declines were in Indiana, where it was 
nearly 36 per cent; in Kansas, 25 per cent; Ohio, 11 per 
cent; Texas, 9 per cent; Pennsylvania, nearly 6 per cent; 
New York, 4.3 per cent, and Kentucky and Tennessee, 11 
per cent. 


The average price of petroleum for the entire country 
in 1908 remained identical with that in 1907, but there were 
considerable variations of an important character in indi- 
vidual states. The most notable of these was the increase 
in price in California, from 37 cents a barrel in 1907 to 
5214 cents a barrel in 1908. The Gulf States, Louisiana 
and Texas, showed a decline in value from a little over 80 
cents to 60 cents. The Appalachian oil showed a slight in- 
ercase in value, from $1.75 in 1907 to $1.79 in 1908. Prices 
were remarkably steady considering the notable increase 
over the large production of 1907. , 

The increased activity in the three great fields—Califor- 
nia, Oklahoma and IHinois—was the dominant feature of 
the situation rather than the discovery and opening of any 
considerable new fields. The principal new field to gain 
prominence was the Caddo pool, in northwestern Louisiana. 


H. C. FRICK SEES BOOM FOR BUSINESS. 


H. C. Frick, in a recent interview following his return 
from New York, was enthusiastic regarding the business 
situation and said that the outlook for splendid trade was 
exceedingly rosy and growing brighter every day. Mr. 
Frick arrived at his office shortly before 10 o'clock, and 
several newspaper men were waiting for him, 

“What is the business outlook?” he was asked. 

“It is finc—never looked better than just now.” 

“Is the steel business improving ?” 

“Yes; every day.” 

“Do you believe that conditions the latter part of this 
year will be as bright as they were before the panic?” 

‘I look for a good year,” he said. “General business 
conditions are rapidly improving, and the steel business is 
in excellent shape. There is good reason to believe that by 
fall we shall be is prosperous as before the panic. There is, 
according to all indications, going to be a large corn crop, 
and if the crops are good J believe they will materially help. 
Things look bright. and they are growing better every day.” 


_ The first English newspaper, the English Mercuria, was 
printed in London by Christopher Barker, July 28, 1588. 
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SHOT FIRERS 


A Paper Read Before the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United States of America, at Scranton, Pa., June 29, 1909, 
by PETER HANRATY, Chief Mine Inspector of Oklahoma. 


I will endeavor to give you my views and _ opinion 
acquired by 25 years of practical experience as a miner and 
shot firer in what, I believe, to be the most dangerous mines 
in the United States (Indian Territory, now Oklahoma), 
regarding mine explosions, their cause and prevention, and 
a brief history of some of the disasters that have happened. 


Up until the year 1885, the miners fired their own shots 
and it was a common occurrence for them to hold on to the 
props and rails to keep from being blown away by windy 
shots at firing time, and it is here the term “windy shot” 
originated, at least I never heard the expression before the 
year 1884. Not knowing the dangers, we used to laugh 
when coal dust was blown into our ears, eyes, nose. and 
mouth, but the laugh soon changed to horror, for on Febru- 
ary 2, 1885, an explosion occurred in Mine No. 1, Savanna, 
in which one man lost his life and a number were severely 
burned. In the same month a windy shot burned a number 
of men in Mine No. 10, Krebs, and in the following month 
in Mine No. 7, Krebs, when the miners were firing their own 
shots an explosion occurred which killed 13 men. Windy 
shots were beginning to get serious. Shot firers were then 
employed to fire the shots in the rooms, The miners working 
in slopes and entries were allowed to fire their own shots. 
which proved very disastrous to human life in after years, 
for in the year 1892, on January 7, an explosion took place in 
Mine No. 11, Krebs, when the entry men were firing their 
shots, which killed too men and burned and crippled nearly 
200 more. The explosion was caused by a shot fired in the 
entry nearest the intake airway. Since that time no one 
but shot firers has been allowed to fire shots, in Oklahoma, 
in mines that are considered dangerous, 

* * x 


In the year 1885, I was one of the men who were ein- 
ployed to fire the shots, and, believing at that time that 
nothing but firedamp would cause an explosion, I examined 
every place carefully before firing my shots and I soon dis- 
covered to my satisfaction, that there was something besides 
firedamp that caused explosions; for as spring approached 
with its warm air and moisture, explosions ceased, and for 
8 months, during the period of warm air and moisture, we 
never had an explosion or windy shot. Dut as winter 
approached with its cool air, small explosions (or windy 
shots as they were called) became frequent. In the carly 
part of January, 1886, it was warm as sometimes happens in 
this part of the country. The wind turned from the south 
and began blowing from the northwest. The mercury 
dropped 40 degrees, and by 6 o'clock, when my partner and 
I went down into the mine, a regular blizzard was blowing. 
We began firing the shots as was customary, on the last or 
end of the air, and proceeded toward the intake. When we 
got to the last entry, that is the one nearest the bottom of the 
slope, where the air had only traveled some 300 yards from 
the bottom of the intake shaft, the air was bitter cold. There 
was no firedamp in the entry that could be detected by my 
Davy lamp, but this entry, and the one opposite, were the 
ones that gave us all the trouble from windy shots. The 
condition of the shots were practically the same as they had 
been all summer. We lighted two shots in room 3, and ran 
to an old room near the bottom of the shaft as was custo- 
mary when firing these entries. We had scarcely gotten there 
when an explosion took place which threw fire out of the 


mine, wrecked the fan and blew out every rock stopping 
between the air-course and the slope. After that explosion 
I became convinced that firedamp was not a necessary factor 
in producing explosions, but that coal dust and cold air, 
when mixed in certain proportion, form an extremely 
explosive mixture, and a shot overcharged with powder that 
will create an intense heat and flame will cause an explosion, 
I informed the pit boss, Hugh Heatherington, of the con- 
clusion I had reached, and insisted that the company sprinkle 
the dust, which was done in a crude way with water cars, but 
it was very ineffective and did not stop the terrific explosions 
which were becoming more numerous. (I have found out 
since, that sprinkling or spraying, in itself, is not very effec- 
tive, as a direct mixture of water and dust is very difficult 
and practically impossible.) But as spring advanced and 
with it warm air and drops of moisture began to appear, 
explosions again ceased, as there was nothing to cause an 
explosion, for the humidity of the air dampened the dust 
that was on the roof, sides, floor, and in suspension. 
ce ok 


In studying and discussing the atmospheric conditions 
in the mines with shot firers and other parties, I maintained 
that if we could create the same temperature and moisture 
i winter as we had in summer, explosions would be almost 
unknown. In the winter of 1886, it was almost impossible 
to get shot firers. Many nights I had to fire the shots alone. 
It was one of those nights that the idea struck me to use 
the exhaust of the pump, and the more | studied and experi- 
mented, the more convinced I became that steam was the 
solution of the problem. We not only used the exhaust 
from the pumps, but we laid pipe and allowed steam to 
escape into the intake airway. The steam as it escaped 
warmed the air, making the mine’s condition practically the 
same in winter as in summer. We had no windy shots or 
explosions when we used the steam, but the moisture pro- 
duced by the steam caused a slacking or disintegration of 
the roof, and, the slope and entries not being timbered, large 
falls were frequent, which entailed quite an expense, and 
orders were issued to discontinue the use of steam, which 
was done. In a very short time windy shots and disastrous 
explosions again commenced to become numerous. The 
folowing winter I quit the dangerous occupation of firing 
shots, and since that time numerous shot firers have been 
killed by explosions, and the number will continue to increase 
unless steam is used to heat the intake air; for explosions 
never happened from shots that have been fired after the 
air has traveled a long distance from the intake, and where 
the air has become the same temperature as the mine itself; 
but always happen nearest the intake, where the air is the 
purest and coldest. Nothing has occurred to change my 
views in the last 24 years; but the result of continuous obser- 
vation and investigation of explosions, since that time. has 
proven beyond the question of a doubt, that to overcome 
the dangers due to a cold-air current entering a mine and 
having its capacity to absorb moisture raised by the natural 
heat of the mine, it is necessary to heat the intake air and 
saturate the same at a point near the foot of the shaft, so 
the air will pass into the workings at a normal temperature 
and practically saturated. I feel sure that if the atmosphere 
of the mine is always in the same condition, and not to allow 
any change in the atmospheric conditions, due to sudden 
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changes of temperature on the outside, such as the difference 
between summer and winter, if the ventilation is not in any 
way stopped, and if we keep the absolute amount of water 
vapor in the air-current always the same, never allowing it 
to change, then coal dust will not and cannot explode, 

The custom of slowing the fan or in any manner reduc- 
ing the circulation at, or just previous to, the firing of the 
shots, should be prohibited. The idea that mines are getting 
too much air is simply an endeavor to justify those who have 
too little. ] believe that 50 per cent of the shot firers that 
are killed in this state from windy shots, die from the 
effects of afterdamp, «lue to the insufficiency of air caused 
by the slowing or shutting down of the fan. A large volume 
of air should be maintained at all times and the temperature 
of the mines kept the same. 

* ok * 

The question of coal-mine accidents—their cause and 
prevention, has been the all important subject of discussion 
during the last few years. The startling ideas expressed 
by some of the mining experts, would be amusing, if the 
subject was not serious. Some of them claim we are send- 
ing too much air through the mine workings. In every 
explosion that has killed shot firers, in the last 12 years, in 
this state, the ventilation current has been reduced, while 
shots were being fired. Some claim that if coal was under- 
cut explosions would not happen. One of the worst explo- 
sions we ever had was from a shot where the coal was under- 
cut by a machine. Others claim that only flameless and 
safety powder should be used. There is no such thing as 
“safety” or “flameless” powder. We had two explosions 
last winter, where the so-called “safety” or “flameless” 
powder was used. High-priced experts claim the rin-of- 
mune system is the cause of all explosions. We have had 
explosions under the screened-coal system. Some advanced 
the idea that atmospheric electricity is the cause of all 
disasters in mines; I know nothing about this question. 
Others claim that under the 8-hour day the miners fire all 
the shots in from 15 to 20 minutes, thereby causing explo- 
sions. J] havz fired shots that caused explosions, where 
only one room was fired at a time, and where 3 hours were 
required to fire 1§ rooms. Some say that firedamp is the 
only thing that can cause explosions. IT have already stated 
that firedamp was not a necessary factor in creating explo- 
sions. Seme cowardly corporation officials, when — they 
have an explosion. claim that explosions are the “acts 
of God.” In Oklahoma we have too much respect for God 
Almighty to blame Him for the carelessness, ignorance, and 
negligence of the people who should know better. 

Seme officials of coal companies claim that the cam- 
panies should not be held responsible. and will point to the 
Coroner's jury, that it brought in a verdict stating that the 
explosion was due to a blown-out shot, which of course 
means that the miner was negligent, and that the company 
was not to blame. What a cowardly outrage for a Coroner's 
iury to hold the dead responsible, when they are not there 
to defend themselves! Corporations should be held respon- 
sible for the death or injury of every one of their employes 
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The following rules should be adopted and made part of 
the laws of each state : 

Rule I—In every bituminous coal mine, without 
exception, where powder is used in any quantity, shot firers 
shall be employed to fire the shots, after all the miners and 
other employes have left the mine. 

Rule ]]—No person other than the shot firer shall 
tamp any hole. All holes shall be tamped to the mouth with 
fireclay, or other non-inflammable material. suitable for use 
in tamping, and in no case shall coal dust or small pieces of 
coal be used in tamping. 


Rule 11].—Shot firers shall not light any shot or shots, 
in any entry, room or place, where there is any powder, other 
than that contained in cartridges to be tamped by him; and 
where coal is blasted off the solid, there shall be as much 
tamping as there is powder. (The excessive use of powder 
should be prohibited, as I believe one-third of the powder 
used today does not help to break the coal, but is thrown 
from the hole while still burning and its energy is expended 
in the air.) 

Rule IV.—Shot firers shall not light the shots in more 
than one working place, at any one time in any one split of 
air ancl a shot following another shot, and depending upon 
the success of the first, shall not be fired. The use of dyna- 
mite or other high explosives, mixed with black powder, is 
forbidden. 

Rule V.—Shot firers shall fire no shot where there is any 
standing gas in any working place, nor in any abandoned 
part of any mine. In all mines, break-throughs shall be 
made every 40 feet. 

Rule VI.—Shot firers shall not fire any shots, in any 
mine where the temperature is lower at the intake than it is 
at the outlet. 

Rule VIT—Mine inspectors are empowered to act as 
police officers. with full power to arrest and detain any per- 
son found violating any provisions of the law, or rules made 
by them for the protection of life. They are also empowered 
to revoke the certificate of the superintendent, pit boss, or 
fire boss when they find them not enforcing the law or 
their orders. 

Rule VIJI.—It is made a criminal offense to give any 
ines perienced man a place in a mine where he can locate, 
drill, and fill holes with powder ard be allowed to fire the 
same. 

We can never claim to haye reached a high state of 
civilization until the taking of human life is forbidden when 
it can be avoided, regardless of what it cost to produce coal. 
If the above rules had been in effect, o& per cent of the 
human lives destroyed by explosions would have been saved. 
And, unless these rules are put into effect, thousands more 
will be sacrificed, or public Cpinion will force the cual com- 
panies to produce coal withc ut powder or employ shot firers 
to fire the shots after all the miners and cther employes 
have left the mine. ? 


THE STRIKE AT CAPE BRETON. 

The coal miners’ strike at Cape Breton presents a novel 
feature that is significant of the international scope of 
labor wars. Although the miners are situated in Canada, 
the strike was ordered by the United Mine Workers of 
America, an organization which has but recently estab- 
hshed branches in the Dominion. The local Canadian labor 
organization had a contract with the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany as to hours and wages, which will not expire until next 
December. They are not the men who struck, although the 
American miners gained a large following from them, The 
company refused to recognize the United Mine Workers’ 
organization, on the ground that “the organization would 
he used not to better the condition of the men of Nova 
Scotia, but to so hamper the operations of the Canadian 
nunes that rivals in the United States would get a firmer 
grip on Canadian markets,” This argument on national 
lines may appeal to Canadian miners, but the probability is 
the company is resorting to it in order to prevent the tinion- 
izing of the Canadian miners by the great labor organiza- 
tion of the United Mine Workers. 


_ The first idea of electricity was given by two globes of 
brimstone, by Ottoguericke, in 1467; Dr. Franklin's discov- 
eries were in 1780. 
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MINE INSPECTORS SE 


E EXPLOSION TESTS 


Technologic Branch of the United States Geological Survey Show Members of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of the United States Usefulness and Practicality of the Work 
They Are Doing—An Object Lesson for Illinois. 


(Text and Photographs by JAMES TAYLOR, State Mine Inspector, Peoria, Ili. Reprinted to Supply an Extraordinary Demand.) 


On Saturday, June 12th, the members of the Mine In- 


_spectors Institute of the United States of America were in- 


| vited by Dr, J. A. Homer, expert in charge, Technologic 


Branch of the United States Geological Survey, to pay a 
visit to the Pittsburg, Pa., station. This branch of the 
United States Geological Survey is interested in the chemi- 
cal and practical analyses of fuel, cement, mine gases, in 
explosives and mine explosions, their cause and prevention. 


| For this work they have a complete testing laboratory, 


where they are making careful examinations of the various 
explosives used in coal mining with a view of determining 
how much of a factor explosives are in causing explosions 
in dusty mines where fire damp has not been detected. 

The program arranged for the instruction of the visitinz 
inspectors is outlined in the illustrations and accompanying 
matter herewith: 


NO. YX. 
| inches in diameter and 100 feet in length. 


Fig. 1. Gas and Dust Gallery No. !. 

Figure 1 shows what is known as Gas and Dust Gallery 
This gallery is a large boiler iron gallery 6 feet 4 
Inside, at each 
circular joint, is an angle iron around the inside circum- 
ference, each representing a section of the gallery. At the 
end nearest you as you look at Figure 1 is a concrete build- 
ing in which a cannon is imbedded in concrete. This rep- 
resents the working face of an entry. while the charged 
cannon represents a dead hole that will cause a windy or 


| blown out shot. 


| the angle iron, making it tight. 


At one of the sections a paper brattice is placed around 
The Methane or Marsh 
gas is then introduced through a pipe to any or all sections 
of the gallery. There are short-iron shelves 4 inches wide 


on each side of the gallery, upon which coal dust can be 


placed. At the top of the gallery there are safety doors or 
valves placed at stated distances the whole length, and these 


are left so as to open whenever there is an explosion inside 
the gallery. 


Test A in gas and dust gallery No. 1 was to determine 
the effect of a charge of Aetna coal powder “A” (D-759) 
tamped with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in dis- 
ruptive force to % pound of 4o per cent nitro-glycerine 
dynamite when fired into a mixture of gas and air contain- 
ing 8 per cent of Methane and Ethane. (Methane is CH, 


or Marsh gas; Ethane is C,H,. These compounds bear a 
simple relation to one another, as far as compositicn is 
concerned. } 


Fig. 2. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 
of Test A. 


1, Showing Result 


The snap shot reproduced in Figure 2 was secured by 
me immediately after the ignition of the charge; you will 
observe a steam mist issuing from the open valves which are 
located on the top of the gallery. There was no ignition of 
the gas, hence no explosion. 
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Fig. 3. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2, Showing Result 
of Test B. 


Figure 3 shows gas and dust gallery No, 2, in which was 
made Test B. The purpose of this test was to determine the 
effect of an electric spark on a gas and air mixture con- 
teining 8 per cent of Methane and Ethane. The result of 
the test is readily understood by Figure 3, which was taken 
at the moment of explosion. The flame of the explosion ex- 
tended a distance of about 20 feet beyond the mouth of the 
gallery. You will observe in the flame a portion of the 
paper brattice which had been used for a partition while 
filling the gallery with gas. 

In Figure 4 the unconsumed brattice paper will be no- 
ticed on the ground, and on the angle iron around the inside 
of the gallery. The importance of this test is of such a 


Fig. 4. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2. 


nature as to call the attention of the mining interests of this 
country to the use of electricity in gaseous mines. 

In Figure 5 you observe the mine inspectors of the dif- 
ferent states about to enter the gallery for the purpose of 
testing the mixture as determined by the height of flames 
of the different kinds of safety lamps. Each inspector was 
furnished with a safety lamp, the number of which was 
taken down in a note book opposite his name. He was re- 
quested to make an examination of the mixture of air and 
gas and on his return from the gallery to report his finding 
to the mining expert in charge of this test as to the action 
of gas in the lamp he carried. There were no two lamps of 
the same make and different results were obtained. You 


Fig. 5. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2. 


will notice J. W. Paul entering the gallery with a safety 
lamp. He-has charge of the safety lamp test. Test ] was 
in Gallery No, 2, and was the testing of the percentage of a 
mixture of gas and air containing 3 per cent of Methane 
and Ethane with different safety lamps by the height of the 
flame. In this test a Wolf lamp in my possession gave a 
flame about 14 inch high. Gallery No. 2 is 10 feet in diam- 
eter and 30 feet long. It is one of the important pathfinders 
in the investigation of fire damp, and electricity. The tests 
at this station fully demonstrate that Dr. Holmes and his 
associates are doing things in practice and not in theory 
only, : 

Test C, in gas and dust gallery No. 1, was to determine 
the effect of a charge of carbonite No. 1 (D-661), tamped 
with one pound of dry fire clay—equivalent in disruptive 
force to % pound of 40 per cent nitroglycerine dynamite 
when fired into a mixture of gas and air containing 8 per 
cent of Methane and Ethane. There was no ignition of the 
gas in this test. 

Test D, in the lamp gallery, on the first floor building 
No. 17, was the testing of single gauze lamps, not bonneted, 
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in a horizontal current of gas and air containing 8 per cent 
of Methane and Ethane at a velocity of Goo feet per minute. 

The inspectors from the various states were so much in- 
terested in this test that they requested Dr. Ilolmes to ar- 
range for other tests, which he did. The inspectors of the 
several states were placed in different groups, and made a 
very exhaustive investigation of testing the safety lamps 
with different velocities and mixture of gas. 

This gallery is one of the best pathfinders for safety 
lamps in the presence of fire damp, in small or great veloc- 
ities of air current, Yet we have been unable to find a sub- 
stitute for the gauze of a safety lamp. With all the differ- 
ent arrangements of safety lamps, not one of them is of any 
service as a safe lamp in the presence of fire damp without 
the wire gauze; and up to the present time we have not 
learned to dispense with it on our safety lamps. 


Fig. 6. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, Showing Results 
of Test G. 


Test G, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, was to deter- 
mine the effect of a charge of FF black blasting powder 
(B-767) tamped with two pounds of dry fire clay, equiva- 
lent in disruptive force to 14 pound of 40 per cent nitro- 
ylycerine dynamite, when fired into a mixture of gas and 
air containing 8 per cent of Methane and Ethane. 

Figure 6G shows the effect of this explosion. The gas 
was ignited by the powder; the light smoke is seen issuing 
from the safety valves on top of the gallery. You will ob- 
serve Mr, Hall, who has charge of the explosive test, going 
towards gallery No. 1 to give instruction in regard to the 


Fig. 7. Mr. Rhys, of lowa, T. Moses of Illinois, and 
Mr. Johnson, 


next test. The mine explosives investigation work is in 
charge of Clarence Hall, an explosive expert. 

_ Test H was in the Rescue Room, second floor of build- 
ing No. 17. This was a demonstration of rescue apparatus 


/ 
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in a gas-tight room, and was very instructive to those in- 
terested in rescue work after an explosion. It demonstrated 
that with the use of the helment a party of men could de- 
scend into a mine containing noxious gas, and save those 
who had been overcome. Figure 7 shows the three persons 
returning from the testing chamber in which they wore the 
helmet. The one to the left is Mr. Rhys of Iowa, the cen- 
ter figure is Thomas Moses of Illinois, and the third is the 
expert who had charge of the gas-tight room, 

Test I was in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, to determine 
the effect of a charge of Coalite No. 1 (D-656) tamped 
with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in disruptive 
force to % pound of 4o per cent nitroglycerine dynamite 
when fired into 120 pounds of bituminous coal dust (M-715) 
100 mesh fine, from the Pittsburg seam; 20 pounds placed 
on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3; 100 pounds on side shelves 
in Sections 1 to 15 inclusive. There was no ignition of the 
coal dust by this test. This is one of the permissible ex- 
plosives. 

Test K in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1 was to cletermine 
the effect of a charge of Collier Dynamite No. 1 (D-68r) 
tamped with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in dis- 
ruptive force to % pound of 40 per cent nitroglycerine 
dynamite. When fired into 120 pounds of bituminous coal 
dust (M-715), 100 mesh fine, from the Pittsburg seam; 20 
pounds placed on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3, and 100 
pounds on side shelves in Sections 1 to 15 inclusive. No 
ignition of coal dust by this test. 

Test L in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2, was a continua- 
tion of Test K. 


Fig. 8. Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1. Showing Results 
of Test 0; Dust Explosion With FF Black 
Blasting Powder. 


Test M, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, was to deter- 
mine the effect of a charge of Masurite M. L. F. (M-775). 
tamped with one pound of dry fire clay, equivalent in dis- 
ruptive force to 4 pound of 40 per cent nitroglycerine 
dynamite when fired into 120 pounds of bituminous coal 
dust (M-715), 100 mesh, from the Pittsburg seam; 20 
pounds placed on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3, and 100 
pounds on side shelves in Sections 1 to 15 inclusive. No 
ignition of the coal dust by this test. Masurite M. L. F, is 
on the list of permissible explosives, 

Test N, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 2, was a continua- 
tion of Test K. 

Test O, in Gas and Dust Gallery No. 1, was to <leter- 
mine the effect of a charge of IF black blasting powder 
(B-767) tamped with two pounds of dry fire clay, equiva- 
lent in disruptive force to 4 pound of 40 per cent nitro- 
glycerine dynamite when fired into 120 pounds of bitumin- 
ous coal dust (M-715), 100 mesh fine, from the Pittsburg 
seam; 20 pounds placed on horse in Sections 1, 2 and 3. 


and 100 pounds on side shelves in Sections 1 to I5 in- 
clusive. There was a terrific explosion ; all the safety valves 
were blown open, and a faint idea of the force of the ex- 
plosion of the coal dust may be learned from [igure 8, 
which is a snap shot taken immediately after the explosion. 
Figure 9 shows the smoke rushing out of the open end of 
the gallery, and from the safety valves on top. 

After the smoke had cleared away and the gallery cooled 
off another charge of FI black blasting powder was fired, 
without putting any more dust in the gallery, and we wit- 
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Fig. 9. Flame Testing Apparatus; Also Ballistic Pen- 
dulum to the Right. 


nessed another explosion of the coal dust remaining from 
Test O. 

If you will make a comparison of Test I, K, M and O, 
you will find that the same amount of coal dust was dis- 
tributed in the same quantity and at the same places in Sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3. The samples of coal dust were the same 
(M-175) Pittsburg seam. Yet we find that it required 
black blasting powder to explode the coal dust. In Test O 
there was only % of a pound of FF black blasting powder. 
This is the powder we are using in the mines of INinois, 
and which is causing so many explosions throughout the 
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Fig. 10. Ballistic Pendulum. 


United States, In making an examination of the gallery 
after both explosions | found that fine dust or soot was on 
the lee side, of where the shot was fired. 

In the gallery there are angle irons around the inside, 
at every circular joint, and we found the dust and soot on 
the outward side of these angle irons, and none on the side 
facing the place where the shot was fired. It wouid be 
money well spent if all coal companies in this state would 
send their superintendents and mine managers to this test- 
ing station that they may witness the effect of black blast- 
ing powder fired in a mixture of fine coal dust. It would 
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be a step in the direction of bringing about conditions in 
the mines of this state that would remove the cause of 
similar explosions and thereby saving life and property. 

Figure 10 shows the Ilame Test Apparatus. In the 
building to which the flame test apparatus is attached is a 
dark room in which a photographic machine is placed, that 
records the length and duration of the flame. While I was 
in this room two tests were made, one with black powder, 
and one with a permissible explosive. This test demon- 
strated that with equal quantities of each explosive the 
black powder gave three times the length of flame, and has 
a duration three thousand times that of one of the permis- 
sible explosives. 

The testing apparatus consists of a vertical iron stack in 
which a cannon is imbedded in concrete at the base of the 
stack. When the test is being made the top of the iron 
stack is covered tight with canvas and hoops, which at the 
time of explosion is destroyed. This covering is renewed 
at every test. 

To the right in Figure 10 will be scen the Ballistic Pen- 
dulum, in which the various explosives are tested as to their 
relative force. 

Figure 11 is another view of the Ballistic Pendulum, 


OHIO COAL PRODUCTION 
DURING THE YEAR 1908 


Ohio produced in 1908, according to E. W. Parker, of 
the United States Geological Survey, 26,270,639 short tons 
of coal, having a spot value of $27,897,704. Early in 
January, 1gog, it was stated that according to opinions ex- 
pressed by some of the larger operators the 1908 output 
would show a decrease of about 15 per cent as compared 
with 1907, The reports to the Geological Survey show that 
the production decreased 5.871.780 short tons, or 18.27 per 
cent, in quantity, and $7,427,042, or 21.03 per cent, in value. 
The average price per ton declined from $1.10 to $1.06. 
Some of the smaller operators whose trade was largely 
domestic, held their own or even increased their output 
during the vear, but many of the large operators. whose 
shipments were made for railroad and factory consumption, 
showed a marked falling off, some as much as 20 per cent. 
The coal market of 1908 was affected early in the year prin- 
cipally by the uncertainty of manufacturers as to the con- 
ditions following the panic, and later by the uncertainty as 
to the results of the Presidential election. After the clec- 
tion operators expressed a feeling that there would be a 
gradual if not rapid return of prosperity. 


Operating and Labor Conditions. 


Throughout 1908 the transportation facilities were fully 
up to the requirements except for a short period toward the 
close of lake navigation. That the labor supply was ample 
is shown by the fact that notwithstanding the decreased 
tonnage there was an increase of nearly Hoo in the number 
of men employed during the year. Operations were sus- 
pended at a number of mines during the spring, the prin- 
cipal contention being the length of time that the agreement 
between the operators and the miners should extend, the 
operators contending for a two-year agreement, while the 
miners desired an agreement for one year. The scale was 
finally signed for a period of two years. In August the 
miners of the Crooksfield district, Guernsey and Muskin- 
gum counties, 25 in number, struck because of a disagree- 
ment over the removal of bone from the coal. There were 
altogether during the year 21,084 men on strike, the total 
time lost being 567.450 days, or an average of 27 days each. 

The total number of men employed in the coal mincs of 
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the State was 47.407, who made an average of 161 days, 
compared with 46,833 men for an average of 199 days in 
1907. The average production per man per day was 3.44 
tons in 1908, about the same as in 1907, when it was 3.45 
tons. Owing to the fewer number of days worked in 1908, 
however, the average production for each man throughout 
the year was only 55.4 tons, compared with 686 tons in 1907. 
As in other states where coal mining is carried on under 
agreement with the United Mine Workers of America, the 
mines of Ohio, with a few exceptions, were operated eight 
hours a day, 510 mines, employing 45,742 men, out of a 
total of 47,407 for the State, being on the eight-hour basis. 
Eight mines, employing 1,004 men, worked nine hours, and 
three mines, employing 35 men, worked ten hours, There 
were 626 men whose time was not reported, 

Ohio continues to lead all the other coal-producing states 
in the percentage of the total product which is mined by the 
use of machines. The statistics for 1908 show that there 
were 1,343 machines in use, the machine-mined product 
amounting to over 75 per cent of the total output. In 1907 
there were 1,328 machines in use and the machine-mined 
product amounted to about 77 per cent of the total. Of the 
machines in use in 1908, 1,069 were of the chain-breast 
pattern, 135 of the pick or puncher type, 5 long-wall ma- 
chines, and 134 chain shearing machines. 

Marius R. Campbell, of the United States Geological 
Survey, in his report on the coal fields of the United States, 
estimates that there were 86,028,000,000 short tons in the 
original coal supply of Ohio. The total production of the 
State to the close of 1908 was 519,039,997 short tons. of 
which the 1908 output amounted to about 5 per cent. This 
total production represents an exhaustion of 779,000,000 
tons, or 0.9 per cent of the estimated original supply. 


COAL GONE IN 13! YEARS. 


Government geologists have again entered the interna- 
tional guessing contest on how long the nation’s supply of 
coal will hold out. The date which is fixed in their latest 
bulletin is the year 2040 A. D, This is made public in a 
report of the United States Geological Survey. It deplores 
also the waste of coal in mining, 

“Waste in mining,” says the report, “loses forever about 
one-half as much coal as is marketed. This half is either 
left in the ground in thin beds or in the shape of pillars to 
support the roof. Coal has been extensively mined in the 
United States for not much more than half a century, but 
the consumption is increasing so enormously tliat if this 
increase shonld continue all the easily accessible coal would 
le exhausted by the year 2040 and all coal by the middle 
of the twenty-first century. It will, of course, not continue 
at such a rate, for the increasing scarcity will raise prices 
and check consumption. Water power, too, will undobut- 
edly take its place. 


A WORD FOR THE COAL MAN. 


The poor coal dealer is held up to the public contumely 
as the individual who is responsible for our misfortunes anid 
is to be made the scapegoat. We hold no brief for the coal 
dealers and have no more kindly feeling for them as a class 
than we have for the iceman in the summer or anv other 
of the pestiferous breed of individuals who cater to our 
needs with nefarious intent to share in our weekly stipend. 
But even the coal dealer is human and as such is entitled 
to live on this earth without being made a pariah like the 
hangman or being pointed to with the finger of scorn as the 
one single author of our woes.—Reno, \cv,. Gazette. 


Fairs and markets were first instituted in England by 
Alfred, about 886. : 
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NEW COAL TRADE ENTERPRISES 


Mounds Ice & Coal Company, Mounds, Mo., dissolved 

Fernwood Coal Company, Ramey, Pa.; capital $12,000. 

Imperial Coal Company, Elkhart, Ind.; capital increased 
to $100,000. 

Midland Coal and Coke Corporation, Wilmington, Del. ; 
capital $500,000. é 

Hamilton Coal Company, Hamilton, O.; capital _ in- 
creased from $6,000 to $10,000. , 

Hometown Coal Company, Hometown, Summit county, 
©.; capital increased from $6,000 to $10,000. ‘ 

Pittsburg Big Muddy Coal Company, Marion, Ill. : capi- 
tal $50,000. Incorporators—Sam T. Brush, John Colp, M. 
D. Colp. 

American Coal Company, Boston, Mass. ; capital $50,000. 
President, J. Rosenthal, Boston; treasurer, P. C. Coblenzer, 
Roxbury. 

Central Coal and Land Company, Denver, Colo.; capital 
$100,000. Incorporators—J. J. May, C. M. Smith, J. H. 
Robinson. 

B. B. Coal Company, Canal Fulton, O.; capital $10,000. 
Incorporators—Peter J. Blank, S. C. Biller, L. G. Blank, 
William J. Blank. 

Merchants and Miners Coat Agency Company, Boston, 
Mass.; capital $50,000, Incorporators—A. A. White, A. 
White, F. C. Dowd. 

South Park Coal Mining Company, Canon City, Cal.; 
capital $200,000. Incorporators—John Arthur, Charles 
Swanson, George R. Cassedy. 

Simons Coal Company, Portsmouth, O.; capital $10,000. 
Incorporators—L. P. Simons, Ralph Knowles, W. R. Fee, 
B. E. Knox, O. W. Newman, J. J. Boushart. 

New York and West Virginia Coal and Coke Company, 
Uniontown, Pa.: capital $100,000. Incorporators—H. ©. 
Robinson, Richard W. Dawson, W. H. Martin. 

W. J. King Coal Company, Newark, N. J.: capital. 
$125,000. Incorporators—W. Irving King. New York; 
Charles L. Young, Deal, N. Y.; George D. Mulligan. 

Consolidated West Virginia-Ohio Coal Company ; capi- 
tal $300,000. Incorporators—E. Dale Field, James H. 
Field, Uniontown, Pa.: Charles E. Wilson, Dunbar, Pa. 

Andrews-Tinsley Co.; successor of W. K, Andrews Coal 
Company, Roanoke, Va.; President, W. L. Tinsley: vice- 
president. W. K. Andrews; secretary and treasurer, E. W 
Tinsley. 

National Nosmock Company, Dayton, O.; capital $50.- 
000; to manufacture a substitute for coal. Incorporators— 
Wilbur C. Smith. Wm. Agnew, J. F. Duncan, G. W. Snook, 
H. L. Myer. 

Mansfield-Darragh Company, Fairmont, W. Va.; capi- 
tal $25,000. Incorporators—Paul C. Mansfield, Clyde E. 
Darragh, Hamilton, O.; C. E. Hutchinson, Justus J. Ross, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Athens & Pomeroy Coal & Land Company, Athens, O.; 
capital $50,000. Incorporators—H. D. Henry, Martin 
Walsh, Bart Davidson, C. T. Martin, L. G. Worstell, of 
Athens, and John Martin. of Beaumont. O. A 

National Exploration and Development Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: capital $60,000. Incorporators—H. P, Am- 
meling, William Wehrenbrecht, Edwin Wagner. E.R. 
Cowen, Charles H. Morrill, George H. Dougherty, M. E. 
Croak. 


Star Hill Coal Mining Company, Belleville, Ill.; capital 
$2,500. 

Sioux City Coal Company, Sioux City, Ia. G. D. Reilley 
and others. 

Novelty Brick and Coal Company, Newcomerstown, O.; 
capital reduced from $175,000 to $150,000. 

Pontiac Ice and Fuel Company, Pontiac, Ill.; capital 
220000. Incorporators—H. C. Jones, I. L. Bancroft, Jacob 

erry. 

Marcy Brothers & Co., Belmont, N. Y.; capital $10,000. 
President, Robert Marcy; treasurer and clerk, Richard 
Marcy. 

Joseph Baum Co., New York, capital $10,000. Incor- 
porators George T. Rogers, Devaux Powel, Glenn M. 
Congdon. 

Brownsville Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa. Incorpora- 
tors—I. W. Seamons, Harold W. Seamons, James W. 
Abraham. 

Nolan Coal Co., Reading, Pa., capital not mentioned. 
Incorporators Clifford H. Price, Charles J. Nolan, Thomas 
G. Nolan. 

Leighton & Campbell Fuel Co., Minneapolis; capital, 
$50.000. Incorporators—G. A. Leighton, J. A. Campbell, 
A. R. Tingdale. 

Peoples Fuel and Coke Company, Galesburg, Ill.; capi- 
tal $6.000. Incorporators—George R. Sandberg, E. M. 
Tapper, E. H. Blaich. 

Lancaster Landing Coal and Transportation Company, 
Peoria, Ill.; capital $20,000. Incorporators—L. E. Robin- 
son, W. H. Quinn, and others. 

Colonial Coal and Coke Company, Wilmington, Del.; 
capital $100,000. Incorporators—Ralph C. Lupton, Wil- 
liam L. Lupton, Harry A. Pierce. 

Farmers Grain and Coal Company, Saybrook, Ill, ; capi- 
tal $10,000. Incorporators—I’. M. Merritt, Jacob Froelich, 
Davidson Gilmore, William Hunter. 

K. M. & S. Coal Binder Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
capital $10,000. Incorporators—David L. Kincaid, Clara B. 
Kincaid, Rudolph Schimper, Margaret Schimper, Thurston 
D. Stewart. 

Benton Coal Co., Chariton, Ia. Incorporators—W. H. 
Holmes, Harvey Whitesides, O. A. Scales, Wm. Schreck, 
1), G. Rerg, David Hupp, Ward Carpenter, Dan Myers, 
Irwin Myers. 

Pocahontas Smokeless Coal Company, Welch, W. Va.: 
capital $50,000. Incorporators—W. E. Deegans, Glen Jean; 
P. E. Gallagher. St. Albans: O. C. Huffman. Welch; J. G. 
Vaughan, Welch; John B. Hoffman, Parkersburg. 


MINERS* OFFICER A SLAYER. 


Albert Ryan, organizing secretary of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, is a prisoner in Los Angeles, Cal., 
charged with killing H. E. Snyder, a mechanic, in a crowded 
hotel corridor. Two other men, Otto Miller and Mike 
Lopez, are at the receiving hospital suffering from bullets 
fired by Rvan. It is believed that Miller will not recover. 
Miller, with whom Ryan had quarreled, was shot while 
reading a newspaper. QOne of the shots meant for Miller 
killed Snyder. Lopez was struck walking on the street. 
Ryan attempted to commit suicide. 
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WHEN SOME THINGS MADE A START 


Padlocks were invented in 1540. 

Pumps were first invented in 1425. 

The poll tax was first levied in 1380. 

Anthems were first introduced in 386. 

Pens were first made from quills in 635. 

Anchors (of ships) were invented in 578. 

Raw silk was first made in China 150 B. C. 

Singing was established in church 67 A. D. 

Algebra was first known in Europe in 1494. 

Shillings were first coined in England in 1505. 

The British Museum was established in 1753. 

Scenes were first introduced in theaters in 1533. 

Satellites were first discovered by Galileo in 1608. 

Purgatory was invented in 250; introduced in 511. 

The solar quadrant was introduced at Rome 260 B. C. 

The first Christian altar in Britain was erected in 634. 

Paper was first made of cotton in 1000; of linen, 1300. 

The navy of England was established by King Alfred. 

The art of sculpture in marble was discovered 873 B, C. 

Air balloons were invented by B. Gusnido, a Jesuit, in 
1729. 
4 The first Sunday School in England was in January, 
1784. 

The policy of insurance was first used in Florence in 
1569. 
58 ne Chinese mode of printing from tablets was invented 
in 930, 

Patents of nobility were first granted by Philip I, of 
France. : 

Organs were introduced into churches by Pope Vitalian 
I in 683. 

First sctttement of New England, at Plymouth, Nov. 
Io, 1620. 

Parchment was invented by King \ttalus of Pergamus, 
198 B. C. 

The spherical form of the earth was taught by Thales 
640 B.C, 

The first Reformation was set on foot by John Wick- 
liffe in 1370. 

The first railroads in England were in 1650; first upon 
iron in 1776. 

The sealing’ of writings was first introduced into Eng- 
land in 1085. 

Signals at sea were contrived by James IJ, when Duke 
of York. in 1665. 

The first ground enclosed in England for a park was at 
Woodstock in 1123. 

The earliest astronomical observations recorded were 
at Babylon, 2250 LB, C. 

Coats of arms became hereditary in families about the 
end of the twelfth century, ~ 

Orhits of the planets were first settled by Doerfel, a 
Saxon clergyman, in 1681, 

Needles were first made in England by a Negro from 
Spain in the reien of Mary. 

The lunar eclipse was observed with accuracy at Laby- 
lon 720 Ii. C. for the first recorded time. 

The first pins were used in England, replacing wooden 
skewers theretofore used by the women, in 1543. 

Public Records were first regularly preserved and kept 
by order of Edward I, 1100; the earliest in English is 
dated 1415. : 

The art of painting was introduced at Rome from 
Etruria 291 B. C.; painting in oil was invented at Bruges 
by Van Eick in r4ro. 


Coin was first used in Britain 25 B. C. 
The Feudal law was introduced in 1070, 
The curfew bell was established in 1068, 
Gold was first coined in England in 1257. 
Clocks were first used in Rome 158 L. C. 
The first land tax in England was in 891. 
Lyanks were first established in Italy in 808. 
Church-yards were first consecrated in 217. 
Bombs were first invented at Venio in 1588. 
Chimneys were first built in England in 1200. 
Coaches were first used in England in 1155. 
Coffee was first brought to London in 1652. 
The Code of Justinian was published in 529. 
Christianity was introduced into Britain in 60, 
The episcopacy was first introduced before 100. 
Galvanism was discovered by Galvani in 1790. 
Gunpowder was first made in England in 156r. 
The Bible was first printed in English in 1539. 
Cloth was first made in England at Kendal in 1390. 
The seaman’s compass was invented in China 1120 B, C. 
The Romish Christians were first called Catholics in 38. 
Forgery was first punished by death in England in 1634. 
. The first comedy acted on a stage was at Athens 562 B. 

Linen was first made in England by Flemish weavers in 
1253. 
aes Doomsday Book was begun in 1080; finished in 
1086, 
2 ie first public library was founded at Athens 526 
; te first settlement of American Negroes in Liberia was 
in 1820. 

The Bodleian Library was founded by Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley in 1508. 

Dieu et mon Droit was first used as a motto by Richard 
I in 1194. 

America was discovered by Christopher Columbus Octo- 
ber 12, 1492. 

The Order of the Garter was instituted 
April 23. 1340. 

The first cotton was shipped from the United States to 
Liverpool in 1784. 

Bells were invented by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in 
Campana, about 400. 

Cadmus carried Egyptian letters into Greece and found- 
ed Thebes 1493 B.C. 

The title of Christians was first given the disciples of 
Christ at Antioch in 4o. 

The sign of the cross was first used by Christians as a 
mark of distinction about 110. ; 

The College of Cardinals was founded by Pope Paschal 
I, in 817; began to elect Popes in 1160, } 

The first leap-year as now known was 4 A. D., having 
heen every three vears previous to that time. 

Lithography was discovered in 1808: introduced in 
England in 1817, and in the United States in 1828. 

Figures, in arithmetic, were introduced into Europe 
from Arabia in 991: till then letters had been used. 

Circulation of the blood, first asserted by Michael Serve- 
tus, a French physician, in 1533, was confirmed by Harvey 
in 1638. i 

Gazettes (so-called from a small coin, gazeta, paid for 
reading them) were introduced into Venice, 1531; Jrance. 
1631; Leipsig, 1715; Amsterdam, 1732; The Hague, 1735; 
Cologne, 1756: Lower Rhine, 1764. 
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MAP OF COAL LANDS 
OF VAST PROPORTIONS 


The most notable map ever drawn up in the pursuit of 
the coal and coke business in its many years of existence is 
the comprehensive one that is being completed in the offices 
of James B. Hogg, the civil and mining engineer, of Con- 
nellsville, Pa. The map is for the private use of John W. 
Boileau, the coal expert of Pittsburg, who has handled the 
sixty million dollar coke merger so successfully. Into the 
lines of the map which covers over 9,000 square miles of 
tich coal territory, has gone thousands of dollars worth of 
work accomplished on smaller mappings, and the result of 
20 years of expert study of the coal and coke situation on 
the part of Mr. Boileau. He has turned all his valuable 
mappings over to Mr. Hogg, who has supplemented the 
work by those maps and tracings from his own wide ex- 
perience in the business. 


“Mr. Boileau’s. work has assumed such a magnitude in 
the handling of coal lands,” said Mr. Hogg, “that it be- 
came absolutely necessary for him to have a quick and con- 
cise, as well as entirely complete, reference by which he may 
compare the value of different coal fields and their means 
of reaching the markets, that he commissioned me to make 
this large map. It is compiled from a great mass of differ- 
ent maps which Mr. Boileau has collected in his notable ca- 
recr as a coal expert for perhaps 20 years. The map shows 
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Wilmington Coal WashingCo. 


293 Dearborn Street. 


BRACEVICLE, ILL. Harrison 2407. CHICAGO 


MISSOURI & ILLINOIS COAL*CO, 


MINERS OF 
TURKEY HILL@CARTERVILLE COAL 
Office 407 North Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW CENTRAL COAL COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND, Miners and Shippers of 
Fairmont West Virginia Steam and Gas Coal 


Suite 419-420, No. 17 Battery Place, Now York 
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f SUNDAY CREER 
HOCKING COAL 
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the streams, areas of fields and their relations to the streams, 
trolley lines and steam railways, and also shows the relation 
of the crop line of coals, the Pittsburg in Pennsylvania and 
the Freeport in West Virginia.” 

_ The map depicts the territory described by a quadrangle 
within lines through Pittsburg on the north to Weston, 
West Virginia, on the south, and from Sistersville, Ohio, on 
the west to the Maryland State line on the east. Physical- 
ly, geographically and economically it pictures the resources 
of an area 108 miles long and 84 miles wide, or over 9,000 
square miles of mineral wealth of the highest quality, “It is 
scaled to one mile to the inch and the map, in sections, meas- 
ures 7x9 feet in dimensions. The work on the map has been 
in the charge of B. F. Hofacker, of Mr. Hogg’s force of en- 
gineers and draughtsmen, for over two months and Mr. 
Hofacker has worked day and night on it, frequently having 
as many as four men assisting him. 

The map will be tinted to show the different fields and 
holdings, and while a very valuable general map, and one 
almost impossible to duplicate without much time and great 
expense, is also a beautiful exposition of the art of the ex- 
pert mapper. 

Mr. Boileau states that the map is being made for him 
individually. He is engaged in the purchase and sale of 
coal properties throughout the territory covered by the map, 
and he deems it a valuable accessory to his business meth- 
ods well worth its cost to him. 


The art of dying woolen cloth was introduced into Eng- 
land in James II’s reign. 


Johnston City Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Carterville Coal 


Old Colony Bldg. CHICAGO | 


MASTIN & SHERLOCK, Attorneys-at-Law, 

1106-1108 Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois, | 
PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that on the eighth day of May, 
A. D. 1909, at the hour of 11:00 o'clock A. M., pursuant to due 
notice, a Special Mecting of the Stockholders of the Deep Vein 
Coal & Coke Co., was held at the office of the Secretary, 1108 
Fisher Building, City of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, and a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted in favor of and providing for the voluns 
tary dissolution of said corporation, and directing the officers of the 


_ corporation to abandon the corporate enterprise, and to surrender the 


charter, franchises and corporate name of the corporation; and that 
all of the corporate debts have been fully paid, and the corporate 
assets and property of said corporation distributed among the per- 
sons entitled thereto, as provided by law. 
Dated, Chicago, Illinois, July 10, 1909. ; 
JOHN PYNCHON, ‘ 
M. C. PUTNAM, ; 
GEO, C. MASTIN, 
Directors. 
July 13-20-27 
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North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 


“Scranton” Anthracite, “Fairmont” Coal and Coke, “Ocean” Smokeless, 
“Georges Creek” Smithing, “Somerset” and Hocking Valley Coal 
Covered Wharves: — Duluth, Superior and Washburn. 

ALL-RAIL FACILITIES — CHICAGO. 

Yearly Storage and Shipping Capacity—3,000,000 Tons. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pioneer Press Baliding, St. Paal CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Building 


See” BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY, § ~"*==""" 


Minee in Jackson and Williameon Counties, Ilinote. Capacity, 5,000 Tons Daily 


HIGH GRADE COAL 


THREE WASHERIES, PRODUCING 3,000 TONS WASHED COAL DAILY 


The celebrated Big Muddy coal is only produced at Murphysboro, i in Jackson County, and 
the Carterville District Coal, grading next to Big Muddy, is mined in Williamson County. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE ee NEW KENTUCKY COAL CO., Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG., ST. LOUIS “~ EXCLUSIVE SORtRWcaraon Aarate 


¥. O. WYATT, Spowrigg rear HH, 8. HAZEN, Treacurer 
$30 Old Colony Bldd., Chicago. Le Galle, Ilineis 


The La Salle County Carbon Coal Company 


EXCLUSIVE MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


OF THE 


original “La Salle 3rd Vein” (a 


GHIPMENTS DIRECT VIA 


c.B.& Q. RY. ILLINOIS CENTRAL C.M.& ST.P. C.R.I.& P. SYSTEM 
MINES AND GENERAL OFFICES: LA SALLE, ILL. 


HUNTER W. FINCH & CO. 


General Offices, Fisher Building, Chicago 


PRIVATE EXCHANGE, ALL DEPARTMENTS PHONE foniees 62 | 
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COAL LANDS AS COMMONS. 


An important opinion by Justice Porter at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., was in the case of Francis and Joseph Millum against 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., in which the supreme 
court modifies its former ruling, or rather makes a finer 
distinction as to accidents on company property. The jus- 
tice holds that when the owner of property permits its use 
by the public as a common or playground, his duty is to use 
reasonable precautions to protect the public from the op- 
eration of dangerous machinery that may be upon it. The 
justice says: 

The dividing line between the principle upon which 
Thompson vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 218 Pa., 449, was based, 
and that upon which Henderson vs. Refining Co., 219 Pa., 
384, stands may be a narrow one, but the distinction in prin- 
ciple between them, may be readily traced. In the former 
case the child who was injured, was considered as an in- 
truder and a trespasser upon the property of the defendant 
company. In addition to this he was injured through the 
action of his playmates, rather than by reason of any ma- 
chinery which the defendant company set in motion. Un- 
der the circumstances of that case, it was held that the prop- 
erty Owner was not liable for the injury to an_ intruder, 
caused not merely by the condition of the premises as they 
were, but chiefly by the carelessness of other children, who 
were also intruders and intermeddlers. 

Upon the other hand, in Henderson vs. Refining Co., 219 
Pa., 384. it was considered that the child who was hurt by 
coming in contact with dangerous machinery. left unguard- 
ed, was lawfully upon the premises; that the defendant com- 
pany in that case, which owned both the lot where the dan- 
gerous machinery was erected, and the dwelling house on 
each side of it, had, by placing a gate in the fence upon 
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New Kentucky Coal Company 


New Kentu Coal from Murphysboro, 


ackson Co., Ill.; Buck Horn Coal from 
in, Williamson Co., Ill—The Cream 
of the ille District. 


Largest Producers of Washed Coals 


Write for Quotations 


Main Officess 709 Fisher Building, Chicage, Ii, 


DONK BROS. COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF ILLINOIS COALS 


L. 
ne 2000 Tons 


Ver Western business Donk's Domestic, in lamp, egg and met 
sises is unexcelled. We haadie the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co.’e anthracite coal, Special attention 
shipments of blacksmithing coziand = 
aev, Foundry and Gas House Coke, 


OFFICES, Stock Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
514 North 4th Street 


iven to 


one side, and a door in the house upon the other, each open- 
ing upon the lot in question, and in addition, by permitting 
the lot to be used for passage between the two houses, and 
as a playground for the children living in them, thereby ex- 
tended to the tenants in the houses, to their families and 
guests, an implied permission. 


FORCED SALE OF COAL LANDS. 


Over 10,000 acres of coal land, in the heart of Ala- 
bama’s richest coal belt, has been placed in the hands of the 
Ivey Realty and Securities Company of Montgomery for 
immeciiate sale. It is stated that the market value of this 
land is from $10 to $20 per acre, but as it will have to be 
sold within the next 30 days it is thought that about one- 
half the price of its actual value will buy it. 


C.M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 


Sele Agents for the preduets of the 


UNITED COAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christopher, Franklin County, Ilt., 
Mecea, Indiana. 


Peabody Coal Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Shawnee, Ohio Pawnee, IIinois 


Sullivan, Indiana MINES Sherman, Illinois 
Marion, Iflinois ‘Nokomis, IIinois | 


Coal Operators Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. i774 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 24, 1895 


INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 


AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Losses” Our Mette 
OFFICERS 


CKOX, Sec’y 
“lLAgent 


H. N. TAYLOR, Vice-Prea. CHARLES V. 
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GEORGE C. HICKOX, 
DIRECTORS 
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GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY | 
meron COAL PPOCUCETS asic caro 


|. N- TAYLOR, General Manager 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


| SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


‘THIRD VEIN COAL 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
General Office, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, &. J. ener seca Coal ita 


WwW YO: Tene perros Sales Agent, 143 Emert TSAR 
PRE M v . General Eastern Ag i 1 Milk Street. 
UFFALO—D, = tute as Bate 1 uy Brude ntial Butldina. = ie: 
b Agen erm: 
PHILADELPHIA A 15. He Coustlin, Chey and As ree uthern Sales Agent 
BALTIMORE—T. Claggett ‘Agent 


THE C. REISS CoaL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


ANTHRACITE, YOUGHIOGHENY PITTSBURGH and GAS, 
POWELL’S KUN, HOCKING VALLEY, 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLINT, POCAHONTAS and CANNEL, 


DOCKS: Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Ashland and Superior, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 


| a i a 39% 


THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoisting Engines, 
16-inch x 18-inch toa 34-inch x 60-inch 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS 
incorporated Ask for catmiogue and prices, Ketablished 1837 


Sm ara wont wees recon o" Mine and Coke Works Equipment 


a “qacagse WINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS: 


oe oe SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


Is the MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Gauar- 
anteed not to get out of order—Capacity Unlimited, 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handled 
by the Phillips Dumps Already Installed 


PHILLIPS PATENT AUTOMATIC CROSS-OVER Can DUMP. LET U6 SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 
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ALTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


DONK BROS. COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF ILLINOIS COALS 


Capacity of M. Z Tedlak Cap cit 


Mines DONKVILLE, ILL. Washers 


6000 Tons MARYVILLE, aLt- 2000 Tons 
Daily : e Daily 


Ver Western business Donk’s Domestic, in lump, egg and net 
ig unexcelled, We handie the Lehigh Valley Coal 
©o.’s anthracite coal, Special attention given ta 
sh/pments of blacksmithing coaland Furn- 
®ve, Foundry and Gas House Coke, 


OFFICES, Stock Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS. MO, 


314 Nosth 4th Street 


RUB & 


“LINK-BELT’’ 


COAL TIPPLES 


Conveyors, Car-Hauls, Screening Plants, 
Complete Washery Equipments, Box-Car 
Loaders, Weigh-Boxes, Etce.; Original] 
“Ewart” Link-Belt, *‘Dodge,”’ ““Monobar,” 
“Ley" and other Chains; = FLINT-RIM < 
Sprocket Wheels. 


oat Tipple, Mine No. 2 Spring Valley Cowl Co. Spring Valley. Hl. Eanipment ineludes 
“Link-Belt”’ Shakiag Sereens, Pow ar-optrated Weigh-Box aud “Vietor’ Box-Car Loader 


CATALOG 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
SEATTLE : 439-440 N.Y. Block DENVER > Lindrooth. Shiukart & Co. 
ST, LOVIN: Missour! Trust Buildings 


Established 1861 


GEO. R. JENKINS & CO. 


(Independent) 


Lubricating, Illuminating 
=. and =—_—_—_—_——. 
Miners’ Oils and Greases 


1002-1004 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Tank Stations 


HARRISBURG, ILL. MARION, ILL. 


Perforated Metal Coal Screens 
OF ALL KINDS 
Seibel-Suessdorf Copper & 

Iron Mfg. Co. 


2nd and Lombard Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Machinery Man: 


Do YOU want to reach the 
men who buy your products? 


FUEL ts the MOST EFFEC- 
TIVE ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
of all coal trade journals. 


Why? 


Because FUEL is owned and 
supervised by men actively en- 
gaged in the coal industry. 


FUEL is read every week by 
all of the leading coal operators, 
their mine managers and super- 
intendents from the Alleghenies 
tothe Rocky Mountains—your reg- 
ular and prospective customers. 


Advertising rates on application. 


GEO. P. JONES & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
FINE MACHINE OILS AND GREASES 


We cater to the Coal Mining Trade, selling some 
of the largest producers of coal in the West. 

Our Brands are Peerless New Process Cylinder Oil, Com- 
pressor Oil, Peerless Engine Oll, Wire Rope Grease, 
Cup Grease, Dynamo Oil, Mining Machine 
Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the West 
218-220 N. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo. 


A 1 BLP. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 
BRUNNER‘S WINNER No, 2 


ry © spark get 
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CHARLES BRUNSER, ~ Peru, [lincis 


You may depend on prompt shipment from us on 


Iron Pipe, Fittings and Valves 


Geo. B. Limbert @ Co., Chicago. Ill. 
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DEARBORN 


means 


Scientific Water Treatment. 


g Our standing among Steam Users, 
euglaeutit's as Consulting Chemists and Practical 
sole Consulting Engineers, is well estab- 

& : lished. We have studied all classes 
“PERMISSIBLE” | of waters, and by simple, practical and 
EXPLOSIVE scientific methods, have eliminated the 
ie undesirable effects which attended their 
pa eaal In use as boiler feed supplies. We can 
bituminous mines give you the best possible service, and 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analyze your boiler water, and 

advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 
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Everlasting Blow-Off Valve 


Easily Operated Straight Through Blow 
Self Cleaning Self Grinding Seats 
No Repairing No Stuffing Box 


Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Scully Steel & Iron Co., "i Chicago, Ill. 


GINGLE- | OTOR [ OCOMOTIVE 


Highest Possible Starting and Naaling Power 


BIS DE. 


Single-Moter Drive Ni 
Fladble Wheel Baseo-Qoad 
Mechanically Simpfe 

Qae Large Motor. 
Ratirely Betwoen the Wheel 


Ax Exclusive Design-~P ate 


| Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


© Prashorgh Raney ils Nashwithy RWraviangham Sa Louis 
‘ Chaslgatan, W.Va. Denver: Lindreath, Shabart & Co, 
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THEY MAY CALL FOR COAL AND NOT GET IT 


People of the Great Northwest Have Been Neglecting the Warnings of the Railroads That There 
Will Be a Shortage of Cars When Crops Begin to Move and a Coal 
Famine is Among the Strong Probabilities. 


_ Whenever a shortage of coal occurs in the country, and 
it usually is in the Northwest when it does occur, it is 
always to a greater or less extent the direct fault of the 
consumer and of the retail dealer. Every few years the 
coal famine is made the leading topic in the newspapers and 
the railroads and the coal operators are largely held re- 
sponsible. These two factors, however, have since the most 
recent case of that sort gone to considerable expense every 
year in warning consumers and dealers of the situation to 
such an extent that should another shortage be suffered 
the railroads could point to the fact that they had vainly 
urged the people to prepare themselves for the winter. The 
year following the coal shortage of 1906-7 this warning was 
heeded to a great extent and coal supplies were better than 
for many years prior thereto. But the winter proved a mild 
one for most sections and those who trusted to “luck” and 
waited had the best of the argument. 

Still a year later the depression had struck the country, 
and the winter being but an ordinary winter, the falling off 
in the demand was so noticeable that a modest supply of 
coal sufficed. The railroads had lost so heavily in the 
amount of traffic handled that cars were plenty, and even 
in the absence of new cars to replace the worn-out cars, the 
car supply was ample to the demands of the business done. 
The coal famine of 1906-7 has now been forgotten and 
people have become convinced that their outcry against the 
railroads and the “coal barons” has settled the question. In 
consequence, the demand for coal continues barely nominal. 
despite the reviving of industries and the splendid crops 
that await transportation to market. Railroad men trained 
in the business of planning ahead for their lines see only the 
certainty of a great car shortage that will bring a coal 
famine in its train with absolute certainty. 

x * * 

Railroad men who have for years kept themselves in- 
formed as to crop conditions as a matter of necessity, say 
that the countless acres of the great West are groaning with 
the bounty of the harvest, and that despite the fluctuations 
that grain speculators are enabled to bring about, there is 
almost a record crop of wheat all through the great wheat- 
raising States, In the West, in the great Southwest, in the 
vast prairie country of the Northwest, the wheat crop is 
wonderful in its extent, and such as will take every car that 
every railroad can bring into serve to handle the grain. 
The very people who have these vast crops have failed to 
take any precautions towards laying in their winter fuel, and 
will be the sufferers by the shortage of cars which is certain 
to face them when the crops are to be moved. For three 
years the railroads have been sounding the warning that a 
coal famine can only be prevented by early purchasing of 
fuel, They have sent out warning notices, have had their 
agents travel untold thousands of miles in order to try and 


arouse the people to the necessity of regularly stocking up 
with coal before winter sets in. They have shown that 
July and August are the ideal months for moving coal, not 
only because cars are then available, but because the coal 
can be transported in better condition and Jess subject to 
deterioration by unfavorable weather conditions. The pur- 
chaser can better move the coal from the car and store it, 
and, indeed, there is no single reason why the coal should” 
not be bought at that time and all danger of winter famine 
obviated. 
x * 

But the time passes on and finally the time comes when 
crops must be moved and the railroads have to move them 
and have no time to do anything more than give the farmers 
their attention. Farmers find that the shortage of crops 
has existed only in the excited imagination of the men 
manipulating the “corner,” and the fullest capacity of the 
railroads is demanded for the moving of the crops. This 
year has been no exception to the rule, for the railroads 
begun their work earlier than usual, knowing that the busi- 
ness revival would also require more cars for its handling 
than the two past years. But the coal shippers, dealers and 
consumers, though knowing of the large crops and of the 
certainty that the equipment of the railroads will be tested 
to its fullest extent, have paid little attention to the warn- 
ings. They have laughed and referred to the restrictive 
legislation with the apparent confidence that somebody some- 
how is going to have the railroads do impossible things in 
the event of a coal famine. There is but one course to be 
pursued by the wise dealer, and that is to get the winter's 
coal supply in now, to fill their yards and bins, and put 
themselves in readiness to meet the winter demand. If they 
do not take such ordinary precautions, the people are learn- 
ing that the railroads are not altogether to blame, and that 
their retail dealer, by ordering his coal in time, can prevent 
any suffering for want of fuel in the coldest weather. It is 
easy enough to telegraph the operator or jobber to rush 
coal at once, and so attempt to put the blame on them for 
failure to ship promptly, but every intelligent consumer is 
learning that coal can not come great distances in a day, and 
that if they can not get coal the fault is in all probability 
with the man who undertakes to supply his community. It 
is the dealer who must get busy. Wherever there are regu- 
lar coal dealers in business it has become almost impossible 
for the private consumer or for a number of private con- 
sumers to order a car direct. The duty of the dealer is 
therefore more than ever to see that the people of his com- 
munity get coal when they want it. Otherwise he is paving 
the way to having selling agencies take the place of dealers 
in many places, the wholesaler or producer keeping charge 
of matters for themselves. There is no reasonable excuse 
for failure to act. Especially in the Northwest, where the 
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famine is usually worst and longest in continuation, have the 
roads tried to impress, and are still trying to impress upon 
coal dealers the necessity that exists fur them laying in their 
winter supplies of coal during this slack season of the year, 
in order to avoid embarrassment from delay in deliveries 
after the crops begin to move in volume, and when the roads 
are likely to have their equipment all in use for other pur- 
poses. Following the practice of several years past, the 
Great Northern road has sent out a circular letter to the 
coal dealers on its lines, calling their attention to the ur- 
gency which exists for immediate action on their part. In 
this circular the road says: 

“We desire to impress upon all concerned the importance 
ot placing orders for and securing movement of coal during 
the months of July and August when railway equipment is 
available in order to prevent a shortage of transportation 
facilities this fall. 

“The indications point towards an exceptionally heavy 
grain and other traffic movement and shippers, dealers and 
consumers of coal should give this subject of prompt placing 
of their coal orders and filling to ful! capacity available 
storage space very careful consideration, as transportation 
facilities will doubtless be very heavily taxed anc car short- 
age created unless as much coal! as possible is moved from 
the docks before the heavy fall business is upon us.” 

Every coal carrying road has taken similar action, The 
newspapers are acknowledging that the railroads are doing 
everything possible to awaken the people of the threatened 
sections, and, as the Chicago Tribune says, “If another 
famine in fuel should come there will be less sympathy for 
the people who clamored for the coal on the distant docks 
which could not be secured because of the failure of the 
railroads to furnish cars.” If the consumer would demand 
the coal of the dealer, and made the dealer keep after the 
shipper, the coal trains would be going till the want was 
supplied. The shipper would be only too glad to do his 
part, and the operator is waiting for a chance to get out 
more coal, all of which he wants to sell. 

Foreseeing that they are not going to be able to meet 
orders when the grain begins to move, many shippers are 
already figuring on advancing prices within a couple of 
weeks. Coal will not sell so near the cost of production 
when the car shortage comes, and the man who digs and 
handles the coal will get a chance to partially recoup himself 
for the losses of the many months past. Coal is selling too 
cheap for people to appreciate its value, anyway. They 
seem to have no respect for coal when it is selling at what 
it costs to produce it. Prices will go up all right when the 
cars are scarce. The wise dealer had better make a noise 
like a hoisting engine. 


TO OPEN BIG TENNESSEE COLLIERY. 

Preparations are now being made for the permanent 
opening and operation of the coal mines in King's Cove, 
near South Pittsburg, Tenn., which New York capitalists 
recently purchased. Capt. G. W. Crozier is in active charge 
of the work of making entries and erecting cottages for 
workmen. Orders for material for buildings, etc., are now 
being placed. It is stated that in a few days construction 
work on the extension of the railway track to the mines will 
begin, Two routes, one by way of King’s Cove. from Rich- 
ard City and the other by way of Swecten’s Cove, from a 
mile north of South Pittsburg, are being considered. The 
Sweeten’s Cove route abounds in mineral and timber, and 
a strong effort, by industrial property owners along this 
route, is being made to induce the road to build to South 
Pittsburg. 

tas Lovington, IIl., coal mine will shortly begin to hoist 
coal. 


SALE OF ANNUITIES 
TO CANADIAN WORKMEN 


Following are some of the details concerning the new 
act passed by the Canadian parliament, establishing a bureau 
for the sale of annuities to workingmen : } 

In the establishment of the bureau, the government is 
not involved in any pecuniary responsibility beyond the 
mere cost of furnishing the machinery, which will not 
exceed $25,000. The smallest annuity that can be pur- 
chased is $50 and the largest $600. Except for certain 
reasons, ordinary annuities are payable till the annuitant 
has reached the age of 55. They can not be seized for 
debt, are nontransferable, while money once paid in on 
account can not be withdrawn, If payments are inter- 
tupted by sickness, loss of employment, or any other cause, 
they may be renewed at any time, Payments may be made 
weekly, monthly, or yearly, or in lump sums, as is most 
convenient. ; 

A workingman who at the age of 30 begins to pay 25 
cents a week obtains at the age of 55 an ordinary annuity 
of $47, or if he continues his weekly payments till he is 70 
he thereafter receives nearly $200 annually. For the same 
weekly payment begun at 20 he receives at 60 an annuity of 
$130, and if he leaves it on deposit with the government 
on the understanding that it shall be employed to purchase 
additional amounts of annuity to commence at 65, he re- 
ceives a further sum of $80, making his total annuity at 65 
$210. If, when he is 20, he begins with a lump sum of $10, 
followed by weekly payments of 25 cents, with lump sums of 
$10 every § years, until he is 60, he is entitled to an annuity 
of $151; but if his employer adds $10 a year the annuity at 
60 becomes $253, and, in the event of the annuitant’s dying, 
say at 50, his heirs receive $1,215; or if the employe pays 
25 cents per week and the employer $10 a year, the annuity 
at 60 is $231, and if the annuitant dies at 50 his heirs get 
$1,110. A man may at 40. by a single deposit, pay arrears 
of premium between 20 and 4o and complete the contract as 
if he had entered at 20. Employers of labor may contract 
for annuities for employes, and fraternal and benevolent 
societies for annuities for their members. 


MANY KILLED IN SPANISH MINE. 


Rescuers have taken thirty dead, twelve dying and forty- 
five injured from the collapsed galleries of the Belmez 
coal mine, near Cordova, Spain, It is believed that 660 
miners are still entombed in the galleries which were cut 
off from the surface by the collapse of the sites of the 
main shaft. The disaster was caused by an explosion of 
fire damp, which occurred at a time when the full force 
of miners was at work in the galleries, and practically all 
of them were penned behind huge walls of coal which slid 
down from the galleries following the explosion, Many 
of the men were caught and crushed under the coal slide. 
The dead and injured that have been removed were buried 
under a huge pile of coal at the mouth of one of the 
galleries, 


NEW COAL ROAD PROPOSED. 


A new railroad branch leading into the coal fields of 
Somerset county will be undertaken, it is said. by the-Penn- 
s\lvania Railroad Company, in the near future. as a tapper 
for large coal tracts and a saver of motive power in moving 
freight east. The road will open up about 40.000 acres 
owned by the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company and 
this firm has been negotiating with the railroad officials for 
some time endeavoring to interest them in the proposition, 
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MATTERS OF INTEREST IN ILLINOIS FIELDS 


What One Southern Paper Thinks of the Great Waterway—Many Passed the Recent Examination 
Successfully and Are Ready for Responsible Positions — What is 


Going On At 


Herbert Knox Smith, in his waterways report, Part LU. 
mentions the Pittsburg coal trafic on the Mississippi as 
constituting more than one-half of the total traffic on that 
river, and regards it as a substantial business. There are 
signs, however, that even the coal barging business will 
not exist much longer, as the railroads are competing with 
it on equal terms now, and may be expected to do better in 
the future. It was a startling development of possibilities 
in this line when the bids for supplying the Southern Pacific 
Railroad at Algiers, opposite New Orleans, were opened 
some days ago. There were bidders from everywhere, in- 
cluding the Pittsburg barge line men, and the general 
thought was that the river transportation was so cheap that 
Pittsburg would easily get the contract; but the outcome 
was different. The lowest bid was from the Kentucky 
mines, the coal to be transported altogether by rail, with 
the added expense of ferrying the coal from the left to the 
right bank of the river at New Orleans. 

The Mobile Register argues that this incident shows that 
there is a possibility, nay, a probability, that by the time the 
river is improved for the benefit of the coal traffic there will 
be no coal traffic for the river. In reaching this conclu- 
sion, however, urt does not think that the Register is 
correct. With an improved waterway, these great and 
growing markets would be so opened to Illinois coal that 
the tide of coal shipment would be turned strongly in that 
direction, Greater transportation facilities would mean 
cheaper transportation rates, and it is a well known fact 
that wherever there is water competition the transportation 
cost decreases and the volume of trade both by rail and 
river increases largely and rapidly. Let us have the river 
for coal and the railroads for the growing freight that de- 
mands quicker handling. 


Many Applicants Pass Examinations. 

The successful candidates for certificates as mine mana- 
gers, mine examiners and hoisting engineers, at the exam- 
ination held recently by the Illinois State Mining Board, are 
as follows: 

Mine examiners—John Smiles, Farmington; William 
Nesbitt, Farmington; Isaac Price, St. David; Frank Ser- 
gent, Jr., Belleville; William Wagoner, Sesser; John Hoye, 
South Wilmington; Thomas Williams, Harrisburg; M. J. 
Carraher, Benton; J. J. Murphy, London Mills; William B. 
Bland, Benton; Clyde Stark, Benton; Joseph Grieve, Belle- 
ville; William LB. Nelson, Belleville; Edward Goff, Harris- 
burg; George Lindsay, Springfield; Charles Pulliam, Gala- 
tia; David Griffith, Streator; Ferdinand Cresswell, Harris- 
burg; Paul Flynn, Lincoln; John Muncie, Virden; Oscar 
Menzel, Lincoln; James J. Lane, Benton; Edward English, 
Virden; Joseph Cooper, Benton. 

Mine managers, first class—.Alfred M. Lee. Sunfield; 
Thomas Short, Pekin: Richard Betson, Farmington; Henry 
Vonach, Cuba; Herman Koeppel, Peoria; Robert M. Medill, 
Westville; Henry Beetler, Pekin; Herman Idle, Farming- 
ton; W. G. Halbert, Danville. 

Mine managers, second class—Thomas A. Curry, Mar- 
ion; C. L. Williams. Briar Bluff; John Hampton, New 
Burnside; John Sellers, Alsey; Andrew Laird, Littleton ; 
Virden Wagstaff, Murrayville; Edward Dawson, Shelby- 
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Some of the Mines. 


ville: Martin luge, Belleville; Frank Scher, Catlin: Albert 
Kipling, Colchester; Walton Armitage, Exeter. 

Hoisting engineers—Bert Melins, St. David; Fred Jos- 
seck, Springfield; M. M. Murphy, Canton; Louis Jenkins, 
Peoria; George M. Temple, Springfield; William I*, Meni, 
Collinsville; homas Erisman, Springfield; Mosiah Jones, 
Taylorville; rank Dalhouse, Beckemeyer; Edward Roth- 
enberger, Spring Valley; John Miller, Streator; Chester W. 
Kidd, Fairmount; Henry Smith, East Peoria; W. T. Vitt, 
Mt. Olive; Naaman Barrow, Willisville; Peter Jaskoski, 
LaSalle; E. T. Kell, Mt. Vernon; George Hughes, Harris- 
burg; N. M. Burke, Danville; F. A. Wilkinson, Marion; J. 
A. Mundell, Benton; James P. Shaffer, Troy ; Stacy Ritson, 
Farmington ; Thomas W. Durham, Glen Carbon. 


Coal and Oil in IIlinois. 


In 1907 Illinois stood third in the class for oil production, 
ancl in 1908 it became necessary to curtail the production 
because of the insufficient piping facilities for carrying off 
the product. The total production for the year is given as 
33,685,106 barrels. With increased piping facilities this 
could have been increased to four million according to the 
belief of the oil men. 

While the figures on coal have not been completed, the 
figures already canvassed show a decrease amounting to 
7.2 per cent. The coal mined is given as 47,608,161 tons, 
with a total value of $49.936,159. The recluction in pig 
iron production was nearly a million tons, 

A notable change took place in the rank of the largest 
coal producing counties from 1907 to 1908, In 1907, eighteen 
counties produced over 1,000,000 tons, while in 1908 only 
sixteen counties reached that mark. Marion and Peoria 
counties dropped out of the list. In 1907, Franklin county 
ranked fifteenth with a production of 1,306,966 tons, but 
last year it jumped to eighth place with a production of 
2,187,383 tons. Bureau county, which stood ninth in 1907, 
dropped back to twelfth place last vear. 


New Mine Near Staunton. 


Robert W. Campbell, formerly superintendent of the 
Lovington Coal Mining Company, who recently resigned 
after sinking the Lovington mine, has completed a deal with 
the heirs of the Berrey estate near Staunton, purchasing a 
tract of land located on the C. & E. I. railroad, about five 
miles southwest of Decatur. Mr. Caimpbell represented a 
syndicate of Chicago capitalists, who will finance a coal 
mine, which will be sunk on the property purchased. 

The land is a good site for small town, and as soon as 
the mine is under headway, the ground will be laid out in 
town lots, and a town, which probably will be named 
“Berrey,” will be started. The price paid for the land was 
$85 an acre. Also 2,300 acres of coal rights on land ad- 
joining the town site and an option on 1,000 acres was se- 
cured. Mr. Campbell will be made general manager of the 
project, and A, E, Hanson, who recently resigned his posi- 
tion as secretary of the Lovington Coa] Mine Company, 
will be secretary of the new coal mine company. 

The new company will be capitalized at $150,000 and 
over $100,000 of the stock has already been sold. Although 
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the depth of the vein of coal is not exactly known, it is 
thought to be over nine feet, and the quality the best of any 
mined in the State. Prospecting will begin the first of the 
week when the exact depth of the vein will be known. 


Lower Rates Promised to Elgin. 


Reduction in freight rates on coal to Elgin are prom- 
ised, and would be welcomed by manufacturers and mer- 
chants here, as well as citizens generally, who think they 
have been compelled to pay more for their coal than in any 
other city in this region, on account of alleged discrimination 
upon the part of the railway companies in the matter of 
freight rates. Thus, with coal cheaper, the Elgin citizen 
would save not only on fuel, but upon everything he buys 
from others whose coal expense has been reduced. The 
manufacturers will be especially affected, but the benefits 
will be enjoyed by all in case of such reduction. 


The Mt. Pulaski Coal Mine. 


Edward Buckley, manager of the Sangamon Coal Com-, 


pany’s mine at Springfield, and William Walsh, connected 
with the Capital Coal Company, also located at the capital 
city, have submitted a proposition which in all probability 
will result in the mine at Mt. Pulaski, Ill., passing into 
their hands, It depends on the support received from the 
business men and citizens generally of Mt. Pulaski. It is 
said that the mine has lacked competent management in the 
past, lack of experience handicapping those in charge of the 
enterprise. The proposition now submitted by Messrs. 
Buckley and Walsh is that they purchase the mine outright, 
paying the purchasing price, but they ask the citizens of Mt. 
Pulaski to subscribe bonds, the proceeds of which will be 
used to place the mine in first class condition, It is pro- 
posecl to issue the bonds as a first mortgage on the property, 
with interest payable semi-annually at 6 per cent. They 
propose to increase the output of the mine, employing about 
125 men at the mine, whereas a dozen miners have usually 
found employment when the mine was in operation hereto- 
fore. This makes it a more interesting proposition to the 
Mt. Pulaski people. 


To Sell Big Coal Mines. 


The property of the Illinois Collieries Company, which 
has been in the hands of receivers for two years, will be 
sold at receiver's sale by order of the court within a com- 
paratively short time. Three of the mines of the company 
are now in operation, but the others are shut down and 
Preparations are being made to take the property out of 
the court and restore it to an independent going concern. 

The probability is that the bond holders will buy the 
mines and rights and either operate them through an operat- 
ing company or lease them at a fixed basis. The property of 
the company is worth several times the amount of the bonds. 
In addition to the mines themselves the company owns a 
large amount of coal lands located principally between this 
city and Litchfield. 


Lovington Mine Needs $50,000. 


The work of placing the outside equipment, engines. 
and general grading at the Lovington coal mine has been 
suspended for a couple 6f weeks, pending a canyass among 
the stockholders of the company to raise an additional 
$50,000 to carry on the work of equipping the mine in an 
up-to-date manner. This does not mean a shut-down at the 
new Lovington mine. as between three and four carloads of 
coal are being mined every day. Only the men employed 
in the construction work have been laid off for a short 
time. Over $300,000 has been spent to date on the Lov- 
ington coal mine, and only $50.000 is needed to make the 


project a success. It is necessary to raise this amount 
among the stockholders, for the reason that the plant cannot 
be bonded. Under the form of the organization the prop- 
erty is held in trust for the certificate holders of stock, and 
their claim is the first lien on the property. 

The officers and directors of the company are: William 
Fisher, of Lovington, president; John Benson, vice-presi- 
dent; A. L. Hiser, of LaPlace, secretary; J. C. Stocks and 
Jerry Duncan, and Attorney J. C. Morgan, of Washington, 
1). C., directors. 


{mproving While Times Are Dull. 


At the present time, while business is slack, improve- 
ments are heing made at the plant of the McLean County 
Coat Company that will cost the management between $15,- 
ooo and $20,000. Summer, when there is less work than in 
other seasons of the year, is always the time for improve- 
ment work around coal shafts. The mine is now installing 
a new boiler plant and a new fan. A live steam purifier 
that carries the same measure as the boiler is being added. 
It has pans having 1,067 square feet of lime-catching sur- 
face, which can be removed when necessary for cleaning. 
The idea is to purify the water before passing into the 
boilers. 


Death of Thomas Flynn. 


Thomas Flynn, a resident of Carlinville, Ill., for fifty 
years, died at his home here at noon Thursday, aged 75 
years. He was a coal miner and followed this occupation 
most all of his life up to a few years ago. His wife died 
eight years ago. One son and three daughters survive. 
They are Mrs. John Penn, of California; John and Miss 
Margaret Flynn, of St. Louis, and Miss Catherine Flynn, 
who resides in Carlinville. 


Wenona Coal Company’s New Chimney. 

The Wenona Coal Company has just had built at their 
coal shaft a large concrete chimney for the boilers, the work 
being completed the latter part of last week. The chimney 
is about 100 feet high, the concrete being reinforced with 
steel rods running up and down, and also around every 
eighteen inches. It is of substantial construction, makes 
a nice appearance, and is a big improvement over the iron 
stacks which have been used at the shaft. 


Mine Injunction Case Argued. 


Arguments were heard in the Circuit Court at St. Louis 
a few days ago by Judge Crow for the dissolving of the 
injunction of the Kolb Coal Company, of Macoutah, IIL, 
restraining the state, district and Mascoutah officials of the 
United Mine Workers of .\merica from interfering with the 
operation of the mine. Attorneys Darrow and Steadman, of 
Chicago, are representing the mine workers, and Attorney 
Klingel is representing the coal company. This injunction 
was granted by Judge Holder last March. 


SHORT AND TO THE POINT. 


A coal merchant who was a man of few words once 
wrote to an agent the following brief letter: 

Dear Jones :—“ ;” 

In due time the agent’s reply came as follows: 

Dear Mr. Sinclair :-—‘“:” 

The coal dealer's letter, translated, said: “See my coal 
on,” which is the semicolon expressed verbally. 

The agent informed the dealer that the coal was shipped 
by saying simply : “Col-on.” 


Small guns were invented hy Schwartz, a German, in 
1378. 
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THE ITEMS OF COST IN COAL, PRODUCTION 


There is no other industry which seems to be so little 
understood by the people at large as is the production of 
coal. Even the large buyers and consumers of coal usually 
labor under the mistaken idea that the margin of profit in 
mining and selling coal is tremendously large, and it is by 
no means unusual for the purchasing agent of a large 
manufacturing concern, or at times of a large railroad, to 
express the wish that their own business afforded so large 
a margin of profits. “Why,” they often say to the operator, 
“you pay the miner only so much a ton, and it seems to 
me that you must more than double your money at the 
prices we pay.” 
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The operator, however, would be only too glad to sell 
his coal at a substantial reduction were the only expense of 
production the price he pays the miner. Fuet the other day 
entered the office of a prominent coal operator just after a 
conversation of this character, and found the operator 
smiling at the surprise of the departing gentleman whom 
he hac enlightened concerning the various other items of 
expense at his mine. The original cost investment and 
installation, the cost of proving the coal lands, the cost of 
the tipple and mining plant, the interest on investment, taxes 
and insurance and such other things omitted, considering 
only the separate items on the monthly cost or labor sheet 
of a coal company, would stagger the ordinary manufac- 
turer. The wonder would be, after an examination of the 
cost sheets, which are kept regularly just as are the ex- 
penses of any other large business, that the coal operator 
has anything left, even in good times. It is only by the 
most careful management and close watch of detail that he 
can save a profit. 

There are a great many items at every step in coal pro- 
duction. The cost at the face embraces not only the mining 
rate, or the digging expense, but includes also the expenses 
for cross-roads, for opening walls, pick sharpening, props, 
etc. 

Under the head of haulage comes the expense of face 
driving, road driving, trapping, couplers, trip-riding, rope 
engineers or motormen, stablemen, shoers, etc. 

Drainage is another essential but costly item, embracing 
the expense for pump men, water bailers, pipe men, who 
care for the great pumping plants required for the safety 
of the mine. 

The bottom cost takes in the amounts paid for mine fore- 
men, fire boss, track layers, cagers, empty car handlers, etc. 
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What is classified as the underground cost calls for the 
payment of large amounts for road repair work, grading, 
brushing, and entry work, as well as occasional other items. 
In fact,.the items here specified are the items that regularly 
appear on the monthly cost sheets. The multitude of other 
expenses of an emergency or occasional character, is not 
included. 

Then, there is the top cost, for work above ground. 
This is made up of the expenses of weighing, dumping, box- 
car loading, trimming of open cars, switching, cleaning cars, 
top prop men, engineers, firemen, coal inspectors, railroad 
track work, repair cost, blacksmiths, carpenters, boiler re- 
pair machinists, electricians and laborers. 

The supply cost adds its quota to all these. These 
include pit car oil, repairs to pit cars, mule feed, harness. 
mule renewals from injuries and death or disability, haul- 
age rope repairs, electrical installation, steam supplies, drain- 
age supplies, hoisting ropes, face props, road timbers, lum- 


ber for sundry purposes, dump lumber, box-car lumber, cop- 
per wire, rails, pipe spikes, oil, engine oil, teaming, and 
many other miscellaneous items. 

The items appearing on the cost sheet from which these 
were taken aggregate between sixty and seventy different 
and distinct items outside of what is paid the miner for 
the actual digging of the coal at the face. This particular 
list is taken from the cost sheet of a long-wali mine, but 
it applies to all mines. The items are not all identical, some 
appearing here that are not embraced in the cost of run- 
ning a room-and-pillar mine, but the latter also has many 
items of expense not incurred by the long-wall mine, so that 
the list of necessary expenses is about as long in one case 
as in the other—sometimes more so,” 


There is hardly a business in which there are so many 
large items of expense connected with turning out the prod- 
uct, and none in which the aggregate expense comes so 
nearly up to the income derived from the business. It is 
simply another instance of the lack of real information 
concerning a great industry, that exists concerning any 
great business carried on in the country. Don’t kick on 
the price. Give the poor coal man a chance. 


COAL, THE TRANSFORMER. 


A large part of the industry and wealth of [Illinois has 
its basis in work underground. Merely as an agricultural 
state, both population and wealth would have been far be- 
low the present standing. The remarkable change that 
comes with the exploitation of mineral wealth, in Illinois 
mostly and sometimes altogether coal, is illustrated in 
southern IIinois. This oldest part of the state, long un- 
progressive, practically stationary, dependent chiefly on 
agriculture, which was decadent through exhaustion of the 
soil, is taking on new life through development of its min- 
eral deposits, especially the mining of coal, which leads to 
the extension of railroads, establishment of factories and 
building of towns. Some of the results are stated by the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in an article from which we 
quote the following: 

“The last decade has seen Harrisburg grow from a 
village of 1,000 inhabitants to a thriving inland city of 
12.000, with national banks, handsome business blocks, beau- 
tiful churches and paved streets. Herrin, laid out but thir- 
teen years ago, is today a town of more than 10,000, and is 
still growing at a rate hard to conceive. Marion has sprung 
from 1,200 to 12,000 within the same time, while Johnston 
City, once but a prairie site and that but a half dozen years 
ago, is a thriving little place of 6,000, with its modern con- 
veniences and up-to-date structures equal to the pride of 
many a larger town. Benton, which is the county capital of 
Franklin, and once ruled the country round with the maj- 
esty of 1,000 residents, is now a busy place of 8,000, with 
the end not yet.” 

It is shown also that in the group of counties where this 
transformation is going on the farmers, supplied with mar- 
kets at their doors, are becoming wealthy; road construc- 
tion is in rapid progress, and the railroads are competing 
for the growing business by the construction of new lines, 


O, you who have a Mother dear, 
Let not a word or act give pain; 
But cherish, love her, with your life,— 
You ne’er can have her like again! 
—Anon, 
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The CowsBoy’s Prayer. 


Charles B. Clark of California, 


I've never lived where the churches grow; 

J love creation better as It stood 
The day You finished long ago 

And looked upon Your work and called it good. 
i know that others find You in the light 

That’s sifted down through tinted window panes, 
And yet | seem to feel you near tonight, 

In this dim quiet starlight on the piains. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that I've been placed so well 

That you have made my freedom so complete; 
That I'm no slave of whistle, iock or bell, 

Or weak-eyed prisoner of wall and street. 
Just let me live my life as I’ve begun, 

And give me work that’s open to the sky; 
Make me a partner to the wind and sun, 

And I'tt not ask a life that’s soft or high. 


Let me be easy on the man that’s down, 
And make me square and generous with all; 
I'm careless sometimes, Lord, when !’m in town, 
But never let them say I'm mean or small. 
Make me as big and open as the plains, 
As honest as the horse between my Knees; 
As clean as the wind that blows behind the rains, 
And as free as the hawk that circles down the breeze. 


e me, Lord, if sometimes | forget— 
ou understand the reasons that are hid; 
You know about the things that gall and fret, 
You know me better than my mother did. 
Jast keep an eye on all that’s done and said, 
And right me sometimes when | turn aside, 
And guide me on the tong, dim trail ahead 
at reaches upward toward the Great Divide. 


THE POSITION OF ILLINOIS. 

The coal operators of Illinois have for many years been 
urging on the coal miners’ organization and on its mem- 
bers that the unfavorable position of Illinois in the coal 
industry existed because of the handicap of conditions more 
exacting than are conditions in other states coming in direct 
competition with Illinois coal. This has been either denied 
or dismissed from consideration until very recently, but 
luk is gratified to find a pointed acknowledgment of that 
fact in a report recently prepared for the mine workers 
and sent out to them by their own legislative committee— 
a committee that was arduous during the legislative sessions 
at Springfield in working for what they deemed to be re- 
quired in the way of protective legislation. A part of this 
report is as follows: 

“Another matter your committee has had brought to 
their attention, and that is that we cannot expect to get leg- 
islation, no matter for what reason, that will increase the 
cost of production to the Illinois employer to such an extent 
that he will not be able to sell the product of his plant in 
competition with similar products from states where the 
laws, labor and other conditions allow the employers to pro- 
duce the finished article and place it on the market at a less 
cost. Where that condition exists, the only way we can do 
anything to help ourselves is to get the laws in those states 
changed or get federal legislation enacted removing 11. In 
some of those states the labor organizations are not very 
strong and our only immediate hope is through the national 
legislative bodies, and, assuming that most employers would 
be satisfied to agree to any reasonable legislation, provided 
their competitors were placed on the same basis, where a 
condition can be regulated by a general law. for the reason 
that it would put all on an equitable basis, it is only fair 
that it should be provided for in that way. As under such 
circumstances the power and influence of the international 
organizations could be used to help get remedial legislation, 
we believe that arrangements should be made with the in- 
ternational American Federation of Labor at the earliest 
possible date, for the formation of a plan on a basis by 
which all of our strength could be utilized in our interest 
along the lines suggested, and we would recommend that 
our delegates to the next State Federation of Labor con- 
vention come prepared to act on that matter.” 


In many past joint conventions the miners have sug- 
gested that the operators join them in an effort to force 
the other states up to the IIlinois conditions and rates, but 
this has not been done, and will not be done. Illinois is not 
in that frame of mind. What the operators of this state 
want is simply to be put on an equality with their com- 
petitors, not to have their competitors penalized through 
their influence. Conditions in other states have not seemed 
objectionable to the miners of those states to such an extent 
that they have seriously undertaken to remedy them. Then 
why should not these same conditions be made applicable 
to Illinois where the opportunities for making living wages 
are, to express it very mildly, just as good as in those other 
states, 

Just what national legislation could effect the cure of 
the existing inequalities FuEL does not see, nor does the re- 
port state, so far as we are informed. To us, the opening 
paragraph quoted seems to cover the real point in contro- 
versy, and to acknowledge the justice of the contention so 
long made by the Illinois coal operators—“that we cannot 
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expect to get legislation, no matter for what reason, that 
will increase the cost of production to the Illinois employer 
to such an extent that he will not be able to sell the product 
of his plant in competition with similar products from states 
where the laws, labor and other conditions allow the employ- 
ers to produce the finished article and place it on the market 
at a less cost.” And, if we understand the Illinois miner 
he does not wish to increase the cost to the point that com 
petition will be any further stifled. The competition lacks 
much already of being free and on equal terms. 

But, what we fail to understand is what sort of national 
legislation is referred to. The sort that most readily occurs 
to-us is the fixing by law, or the privilege of fixing by 
agreement, the prices at which coal may be sold. In the 
former, national legislation would fail because it could 
never take into account the multitude of elements entering 
into natural competition—healthy competition which no 
one has any desire to interfere with. The only competition 
to which any Illinois coal operator objects is that allowed 
by the unequal conditions prevailing in different competitive 
fields, conditions that were established and are maintained 
by the mine workers themselves. What the coal operators 
of Illinois have been contending for, and will always con- 
tend for until they get it, is the right to do business on just 
such terms as are granted their competitors in other fields 
where the natural advantages are equal, to say the least, 
and to enter the world’s markets with a product that has 
been produced so as to allow them as much of a margin of 
profit as is enjoyed by those competitors from other states. 


THE STUDY OF EXPLOSIONS. 


The amount of attention being given to the matter of 
preventing disastrous explosions in American coal mines is 
bound to work out to the good of the coal producing in- 
dustry, and a good indication is that the study is not being 
confined to state and government bodies, The men who 
are daily in contact with mine life are doing their share, 
Perhaps many of the remedies suggested locally will prove 
efficacious in certain mines only, and that while working 
out the general principles governing explosions, etc., the 
state-aided bodies will accomplish the greater part of the 
good. But since conditions vary so largely, there will con- 
tinue to be a need for special treatment for individual 
mines, or groups of mines, that can be worked out best by 
men engaged in the management of those mines or 
localities. 

One of the latest reports of a means adapted to lessen- 
ing or preventing explosions is that for which a patent has 
been asked by Robert C. Dawson, assistant superintendent 
of the Beaver Coal and Coke Company at Wampum, Pa., 
and Harry Bartow, a merchant at Deanor, Pa., in Somerset 
county. Mine foremen who have examined the process 
speak well of it. The plan, briefly, is to take the gas from 
the mines by the suction method, and then to utilize the gas 
so drawn from the mine for lighting and power purposes. 
The gas, under this method, will not be driven out or 
pumped out, but a pipe line would be installed, running 
under the floor of the mine or embedded in the walls. 


Every 40 or 60 feet would be connected an upright pipe 
leading to the side wall of the heading, and from this up- 
right would be extended an arm of perforated pipe through 
‘vyhich the gas that accumulated along the roof would be 
drawn. Through another pipe running along the floor of 
the mine fresh air could be pumped and inside this large 
pipe would be another through which food and water could 
be forced to faucets or stations placed so that miners could 
reach them in case of cave-ins. 

Sooner or later science must solve the question and save 
the enormous cost of coal production in human life. And 
there cannot be too many agencies of investigation into the 
means of accomplishing this greatly to be desired end. 


New York bankers who were to finance the coke merg- 
er having withdrawn their offer to supply cash for carrying 
out its terms, the promoters have announced a new plan 
of organization. Twenty-five per cent of the valuation will 
be paid in cash, the balance in bonds. The company taking 
title to the property will issue five per cent gold bonds of 
which $15,000,000 will remain in the treasury against an 
equal amount of bonds of sundry coke companies now out- 
standing, to be exchanged as opportunity presents. The re- 
maining bonds will be sold and the proceeds turned over to 
the vendors in part payment, less expenses of sale, except 
$5,000,000 cash which will be placed in the treasury of the 
company for a working capital. 


Aldrich has filled New England’s cup to overflowing, 
and a lot of little Western and Southern senators are holding 
out their pans to catch some of the drippings. That New 
England can “put it over” on the United States Congress 
is a commentary on senators and congressmen from all 
other sections that is not complimentary. The tariff is a 
local question: the question is, “If I help you stick the 
people on cotton goods for your folks, what'll you help me 
stick ‘em on for mine?” 


The railroads already see a shortage of cars confronting 
them. If the farmers could ripen their grain a couple of 
months earlier it would greatly accommodate the dilatory 
coal buyers. 


So far as this immediate section is concerned we can't 
figure out just how the tariff on coal is going to help or to 
hinder us. 


If you want to sell coal you had better bring it home 
to the retail dealer that he can get it cheaper now. 


An esteemed contemporary speaks of the “ups and 
downs of the tariff." M’m, what downs? 


FOUR TREMENDOUS LOCOMOTIVES. 


Four of the largest locomotives ever ordered by the 
Santa Fe Railway are included in an order for additional lo- 
comotive equipment which has just been placed by the com- 
pany to fill out the passenger service. They will be of the 
Mallet compound type. They will be used for the grades on 
Raton Mountain in New Mexico. 
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THE DEBT OF WOMEN 
TO THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Woman owes an incalculable debt to the labor move- 
ment, says the New York Herald. It has done for her 
everything that it has done for men. It has raised her 
earning wage, cent for cent and dollar for dollar, as it has 
raised the wage of the man-toiler, It has reduced her 
hours of labor in exactly the same proportion as it has 
decreased those of men. But the labor movement has done 
more than this—something that no other movement, no 
other institution, political, religious or economic, has done 
—it has made her the coequal of man. What church and 
State have persistently refused, and do vigorously protest 
against, the labor movement has from its very inception 
recognized fully and freely, to-wit, woman's right to politi- 
cal, social and industria! equality. 

The deference to woman and the benefits which accrue 
to her with every step of progress made by the labor move- 
ment are not due, however, to any feelings of either senti- 
ment or pity for her. There is nothing chivalrous about the 
labor movement. It is quite as soulless as the trust. It has 
naught to do with highfalutin notions about the gentleness 
and sweetness and virtue of womanhood. 

The labor movement only ‘recognizes the fact that 
women have got to work nowadays right alongside of men, 
and that therefore they must be dealt with as men. Eco- 
nomic conditions originally forced her to become his rival. 
and he is now using every effort in his power to make her 
his ally. 

To this end her cause in the labor movement has been 
made identical with his. Every trades-union in any indus- 
try which employs women at all admits them on a basis of 
the socialist doctrine of perfect equality with its members. 
The rules and by-laws of these innumerable local trades- 
unions all over the land declare for women’s political en- 
franchisement. 

One obscure little trades-union is doing more for woman 
suffrage than all the women’s clubs in America combined, 
because it is a necessity to the workingman that his wife 
and sister shall henceforth stand by his side. It is very 
important to the workingman—indeed, it is an absolute 
necessity—that the working woman shall make as much 
money as he does, and that she shall not work an hour 
longer. 

Were this a merely chivalrous sentiment on his part it 
would count for little, but the feeling that inspires it is the 
strongest human instinct—that of self preservation, A man 
must live, and a man cannot live nowadays by the sweat of 
his brow unless the toil-stained woman is with him in his 
fight for the principles and practice for which the labor 
movement stands. : 


THE USE OF PEAT IN ALASKA. 

The high price of coal and other fuels in Alaska, due to 
the fact that they have to be taken from a distance to the 
more remote regions away from water transportation routes, 
makes it advisable to consider the possibility of utilizing 
peat, great areas of which are common in the territory. 
More than 10.000 tons of this fuel are prepared and used 
annually in the countries of northern Europe, while in the 
United States and Alaska not 1,000 tons were used in 1908. 

In the expectation that the great stores of fuel in the 
peat beds of Alaska may be used to some extent, C. A. Davis, 
of the United States Geological Survey, has written a paper 
describing the different processes of preparing peat for fuel 
(so far as they are applicable to the conditions existing in 
Alaska) and stating the cost of these processes. 
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| NEW ENTERPRISES | 


Columbia Coal and Ice Company, Columbia, Pa.; capi- 
tal $30,000, 

Imperial Coal Company, Elkhart, Ind.; capital increased 
to $100,000. 

Castle Valley Coal Company, Price, Utah; incorporated 
in Wyoming ; capital $5,000,000. 

E. H. Ralf Coal and Supply Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; capital increased from $5,000 to $20,000. 

Oneida Coal Company, Chicago; capital $400,000. In- 
corporators: W. W. Dixon, D. H. Mann, W. S. Jameson. 

Success Fuel Burner Company, Chicago; capital 
$100,000. Incorporators: Charles C. Hillman and others. 

A. D. Lord Coal Company, Chicago; capital $5,000. In- 
corporators: A. D. Lord, Arthur A. Basse, J. W. Raymond. 

Workingmen’s Cooperative Coal Company, Havre, 
Mont.; capital $3,000. Incorporators: C. R. Davis and 
others. 

American Coal Company, Boston, Mass. ; capital $50,000. 
President, J. Rosenthal, Boston; treasurer, P. C. Coblenzer, 
Roxbury. 

Yukon Coal and Coke Company, Dawson, Yukon Ter- 
ritory; consolidation of the Tantalus and Tantalus Butte 
coal mines, 

Franklin Feed and uel Company, Franklin, Ind.; capi- 
tal $15,000. Incorporators: S$. B. Zink, R. S. Parkhurst, 
F, F. Zink. 

Columbia Washed Coal Company, Chicago; capital 


$2,500. Incorporators: FE. P. Glennon, D. Hamilton Smith, 
T. J. Smith, 
Campbell Supply Company, Abington, Va.; capital 


$10,000. D. A. Preston, president; R. R. Campbell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

Advance Coal Company, Springfield, Il. : capital $50,000. 
Incorporators: Winfield S. Wintermute, R. H. Williams, 
Young D. Clark. 

Argo Fuel and Supply Company, Chicago; capital 
$10,000, Incorporators: .\, E. Scheppers, F. W. Raymond, 
Arthur A. Basse. 

Frank G. Jones & Co., Louisville, Ky.; capital $25,000. 
Incorporators; Frank G. Jones, Alfred A. Adler, A. W. 
Jones, C. L. Starr. 

Independent Coal Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; capital 
$6.000. Incorporators: Sam Rubel, Morris Cohen, Louis 
Erickson, Isidor Rubel. - 

German Coal and Mining Company, Brazil, Ind. ; capital 
$6,000. Incorporators: William Siepman, William B. 
Buchholz, John Nelson. 

Sicorro Mines Development Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; capital $100,000. Incorporators: W. R. Tinken, E. S. 
Grignon, L. A. Sharrad. 

Midland Coal and Coke Corporation, Wilmington, Del.; 
capital $500,000. Incorporators: E, L, Squire, G. W. Dor- 
sey, jt., Louis Rothstein. 

Luuisa Mines Corporation, Norfolk, Va. ; capital $15,000. 
James Mann, president; W. W. Sale, vice president; S. H. 
Tyler, secretary-treasurer, 

Pittsburg & Ashland Coal and Dock Company} Ashland, 
Wis. ; capital $10,000. Incorporators: Fred Erickson, John 
A. Maher, John A, Johnson, 

Chillicothe Ice and Fuel Company, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
capital $35,000. Incorporators: C. H. Hackney, William 
Turner, W. J. Wiley and others. 
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COAL DEALERS HEAR SALESMANSHIP DISCUSSED 


After Commissioner Hallock had read the minutes of 
the previous meeting, and they had been approved, the 
Chicago Coal Dealers’ Association heard an entertaining 
address from Edward F, Trefz, on Salesmanship, which 
was well received. 

Mr. Trefz was gracefully introduced by Vice President 
Robinson, who occupied the chair in President Rutter’s 
absence. Mr, Robinson thought the great trouble with the 
coal dealers was that they lived too much in themselves and 
saw too little of each other. This association had done 
much in getting members together, had done much to elim- 
inate bad conditions, etc. He urged larger and more regu- 
lar attendance of members on the meetings as the best 
educational means he knew for a thorough coming togethet. 
and the certain removal of the worst difficulties that con- 
fronted them. The uplifting and upbuilding of the busi- 
ness of selling coal was in the hands of the dealers them- 
selves. But they must first realize their needs, and then 
formulate the remedies to be applied. ‘God knows,” he said, 
“if any business in Chicago needed uplifting and updoing 
it was the retail coal trade.” 

* cd « 

Mr. Trefz said he had been impressed with the remark 
of the gentleman who introduced him, that when times were 
bad and everybody up against it, the members came to the 
association and wanted its arms thrown around them. In 
good times when things were going well they stayed away 
and let the faithful few carry on the business of the or- 
ganization. I[t reminded him of the two Irishmen afloat on 
a raft on the Ohio River in a storm. The wind was high 
and strong and had carried them out where the raft 
threatened to be dashed to pieces and the people aboard 
drowned, when one of the Irishmen suggested that they 
both pray. Pat was at one end of the raft and Mike at the 
other, and both prayed the best they knew how. At last 
Mike looked up, hearing no sound from Pat’s end of the 
raft, and saw him poking about the raft with a pole. “Pat,” 
he said, “get down on your knees and pray.’ “And why 
should I be praying,” was Pat's answer, “when I can 
touch bottom with the pole?” 

It was too common a trait of human nature to call for 
help only when everything was going to the bad. The 
strong organization was that which had the hearty support 
of all interested, even in times when it seemed that they were 
receiving no direct benefit from their organization. The 
failures of organizations usually came through the apathy of 
men like that. This was a day and time when every business 
had its organization, and when every organization had the 
moral right to expect and to demand the support of every 
man and every firm engaged in that business. The Chicago 
Association of Commerce was an instance of what great 
work could be accomplished by a strong organization, and 
yet how many of its members could sit down and reckon 
up direct and traceable peneits they had derived from it? 

* 

This was a day when every business had its organization 
and every business organization had the right to demand the 
support of all engaged in that business. 

The most important part of any business was the selling 
end. That was the end in which they were interested. 
Salesmanship was the art of inducing others to buy what 
you have to sell and leaving them in a satisfied condition. 
A long line of repeaters was the success of any business. 
Quality of goods and excellence of service were the two 
essentials in business. As Elbert Hubbard said, every busi- 


ness was but the shadow of the personality of one man. 
Every business was built on some one great personality. 
Unless some one were trained to take that man’s place, his 
death would mean the loss of that personality and the final 
going of that business to the junk heap. Business success 
depended on personality ; when men began to take stock of 
themselves, it indicated coming success. He had no use for 
the whiner, the man who talked of luck. The world moved 
by law, not by chance. It was by law that the seasons fol- 
lowed each other. Men who succeeded were men who went 
down into the depths of their own personalities and devel- 
oped themselves. When in any sort of trouble, if you want 
the cause, go and look into the glass. If you can't run a 
coal yard, run a peanut stand; get into your class. 
PF ge 


The real higher education was the ability to count up in 
dollars, not in pennies, what they earned. A man was an 
engine of fifty-two parts, fifty-two faculties to be devel- 
oped. Development of these increased the personality in to 
a great one. Then he became a good business man. The 
one great feature of a successful personality was honesty. 
Every man that has been a good business man has been a 
good judge of human nature. The salesman must know 
human nature, and the better he knew it, the better sales- 
man he was. Then you must know your goods. The game 
of success consisted largely in knowing your proposition and 
knowing how to demonstrate it, knowing it better than the 
other fellow. The selling is the great part about a business. 
Once in a thousand years you get a born salesman ; between 
times you must train them. It is the training that counts 
in everything. 

The speaker concluded by illustrating the value of train- 
ing, telling graphically the story of the training of a football 
player and the success it won in a great game. 

Continued applause followed the address, and a rising 
vote of thanks was given the speaker. The Entertainment 
Committee were also given a vote of thanks for providing 
the interesting address of the day. 

Homer Jones, for the committee, said it had been a 
pleasure, not a task, to do this duty, and urged a full attend- 
ance at the next meeting, as another star feature had been 
provided. 3 

Thomas Haskett, by request, also spoke, and gave a num- 
ber of interesting points on the subject of intelligent sales- 
manship. 

Mr. Robinson again urged the advantages of associa- 
tion and organization, and referred to what had been done 
by the members both with the association and independ- 
ently. Many did not appreciate the organization and what 
the retail coal business of Chicago would be without it. The 
most of the trouble in Chicago today was in the districts 
from which it received least support. 

Collections since last report aggregated $954.05. 


EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT PLANNED. 


It is intimated that something may be done shortly 
toward development of the property of the Little Kanawha 
syndicate in West Virginia, consisting of more than 50,000 
acres of coal land and about 20 miles of railroad track. 
The property was bought from Joseph Ramsey and George 
J. Gould several years ago by the Pittsburg and Lake Erie 
Railroad representing the New York Central, for $8,500,- 
ooo. Afterward it sold 50 per cent of the stock, the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio each taking 25 per cent. 
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ALABAMA COKE PRODUCTION 
IN 1908 DECREASED 


For a quarter of a century, from 1880 to 1905, Alabama 
and West Virginia were close rivals for second place in the 
rank of coke-producing states, and during the last five 
years of that period each state held the place alternately. 
Since 1yo5, however, West Virginia has outranked Ala- 
bama and in 1907 produced over a million tons, or about a 
third more coke than her rival. It would appear, therefore, 
that West Virginia is permanently established as second 
among the coke-producing states. In 1908 West Virginia 
produced nearly 275,000 tons more than Alabama. 

Alabama’s production of coke decreased from 3,034,501 
short tons in 1906 to 3,021,794 tons in 1y07 and to 2,362,666 
tons in 1908. The value, however, increased from $8,477,- 
899 in 1906 to $9,216,194 in 1907, but fell off to $7,169,901 
in 1908. The decrease in 1908 as compared with 1907 was 
659,128 short tons, or 21.81 per cent, in quantity, and 
$2,046,293, or 22.2 per cent, in value. 

The coke manufacturers of Alabama possess an advan- 
tage over those of West Virginia in having a home market 
for their product. This is best illustrated particularly by 
the difference in value between Alabama's production and 
that of West Virginia. While West Virginia coke is cer- 
tainly of as good a quality as that of Alabama, the value of 
the smaller tonnage of Alabama in 1yo8 was greater by 
over $1,900,000 than that of the larger production of West 
Virginia. Notwithstanding the depression in 1go8, the 
average price per ton of Alabama coke declined only 1 cent, 
from $3.05 to $3.04, while that of West Virginia declined 
from $2.36 to $2. 

There were forty-five coking establishments in Alabama 
in 1908, an increase of two over 1907. The total number 
of ovens increased from 9,889 to 10,103. Of the forty-five 
establishments ten, with a total of 1,885 ovens, were idle 
during 1908, as compared with six idle establishments hav- 
ing a total of 715 ovens in 1907. There were no new ovens 
building at the close of 1908. The establishments in Ala- 
bama include two by-product recovery plants with a total 
of 280 ovens, all of which were operated during the year. 

Considerable increase is noted in the percentage of coal 
washed before coking in 1908 as compared with 1907. In 
1907 the total quantity of coal washed was 3.924.956 short 
tons, or 79 per cent of the total. In 1908 the quantity of 
coal washed was 3,274,480 tons, or 84 per cent of the total. 
Of the coal used for coke making in 1908, 2,005,453 tons 
was run of mine and 1,871,338 tons slack. 


OPTION ON KENTUCKY MINE. 


Chicago people have an option on one of the mines of 
the Kentucky Coal and Mining Company at $80,000 to run 
40 days. This company, which is not unknown in the news- 
papers from its financing stunts, owns between 3.000 and 
4,000 acres of coal lands in Union County, Kentucky, near 
Morganfield. It operates three mines—one at Waverly, one 
at Uniontown and one at Bakersville. The mine upon which 
the option has been given is the Uniontown mine. The 
company is an Oklahoma corporation, with a capitalization 
in the neighborhood of $5,000,000, and about $100,000 of 
Cincinnati cash has already been sunk in the venture. In 
its present condition about $1,300,000 of stock has been 
issued, and $55,000 of an authorized issue of $100,000 6 
per cent bonds has been sold. The total debt of the com- 
pany, including the bonds, was reported at the meeting to 
be about $130,000. The mine to be sold includes about 
1,000 acres of coal land, and is covered with a $20,000 mort- 


gage. The mine and property cost the company $57,000, 
and if the option is exercised there will be a profit. It was 
urged at the meeting that the stockholders make efforts to 
sell the remainder of the bonds in order to provide working 
capital for the company. 


INCREASE IN COKE OUTPUT. 


That better times are in store for the coke region iy evi- 
dent from the substantial increase in production. The third 
week in July made the best showing of any for many 
months, the increase being 30 per cent over the previous 
week. The total production was almost 400,000 tons, while 
that of the week before was under 300,000. Besides this 
1,325 more cars of coke were shipped during the week, and 
about 500 more ovens were put in operation, 

From the present outlook it is a matter of but a few 
weeks until every oven in the region will be working. At 
present the region is handicapped by a scarcity of men. 
While the demand for coke is increasing there is practically 
no change in prices, The Frick company made the greatest 
increase, its output running 85,765 tons above the previous 
week, and nearly all its ovens were run to full capacity. 


DEMAND FOR FINE COAL. 


Coal operators of the Hocking valley are now having a 
good demand for their fine coal, the first time there has 
been such a state of affairs for many months. For a time 
last year all the sidings along the coal roads were filled with 
cars loaded with fine coal, the state railroad commission 
having permitted the railroads to waive demurrage on this 
grade of coal when stored in cars. Now, with the renewed 
industrial activity, the demand for this coal has come up and 
prices have strengthened materially. 


TO TAP GREAT COAL FIELDS. 


It is learned from a semi-official source that the Little 
Kanawha _ syndicate, controlling the little Kanawha and 
other branch railroads, is now preparing to extend its lines 
to connect with the coal and coke region at Walkersville. 
Options on the right of way through Gilmer and Calhoun 
counties are now being taken. The proposed extension 
when completed will tap the great coal fields in the interior 
of the state and give their product speedy transportation 
through the great lakes. 


TRY TO BLOW UP MANAGER’S HOUSE. 


_ One of the worst acts of violence in connection with the 
miners’ strike at the collieries of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany was perpetrated July 27th, when a quantity of dyna- 
mite was exploded beneath the piazza of the residence of 
Manager Simpson of the Dominion No. 10 colliery. A part 
of the piazza was blown off, windows were shattered and 
ech was knocked down in several rooms. No one was 

urt. ; 


COAL MINE SUPERINTENDENT KILLED. 


In an explosion of fire damp in the Highland coal mine 
at Warnock, Belmont county, Ohio, Thomas Southern, of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, superintendent, was instantly 
killed, Accompanied by a party of miners, Southern en- 
tered the mine with a lighted lamp, and the explosion oc- 
curred 200 feet from the mouth of the shaft. A number of 
the miners were injured, but none seriously, 


_ A large coal corporation, believed to be backed by the 
Wentzes, of Philadelphia, is negotiating for the purchase of 
all the coal plants in the “pocket” region of the Black Moun- 
tain in Lee county, Virginia. 
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LIABILITY OF COAL MINING COMPANIES 


Justice Hand recently delivered the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in a case involving the liability 
of coal mining companies, which will be of interest to all, 
operators in the state. The case was that of Charles H. 
Dunham, appellee, vs. Black Diamond Coal Co., appellant, 
and the opinion was as follows: 


“This was an action of the case commenced in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Sangamon County, by Charles H. Dunham, 
the appellee, against the Black Diamond Coal Company, the 
appellant, to recover damages sustained by the appellee, 
while engaged as a mule driver in the mine of the appel- 
lant, in consequence, as it is alleged, of the willful viola- 
tion of the Mine and Mining Act by the appellant. The 
jury returned a verdict in favor of the appellee for $365.00 
upon which the court, after overruling motions for a new 
trial and in arrest of judgment, rendered judgment, which 
judgment has been affirmed by the Appellate Court for the 
Third District, and that court having granted a certificate 
of importance, a further appeal has been prosecuted to this 
court, 

“The declaration contained three counts. The first count 
averred that the plaintiff was working as a mule driver in 
defendant's coal mine; that there was in the entry of said 
mine in which plaintiff worked, and within reach of the 
mule which he drove while in use, a live electric wire which 
was not properly insulated or otherwise protected; that de- 
fendant willfully failed to comply with the statute in this; 
that it did not have its mine examiner visit the said mine 
and inspect the same and observe any unsafe conditions 
and mark the same as a dangerous place, and had not pre- 
vented plaintiff from entering to work in said mine until all 
conditions had been made safe; that the plaintiff entered 
said mine to work. and while driving the mule hitched to a 
coal car, and because of the unprotected condition of said 
wire, said mule received a shock by coming in contact with 
said live wire, and because thereof became unmanageable 
and pulled the coal car from the track and against a post 
standing close to the track. and caught plaintiff between the 
said car and post, injuring him. The second count contained 
the same allegations as the first, and in addition thereto 
charged that the defendant willfully failed to have its mine 
manager see to it that all dangerous places were properly 
marked and that danger signals were displayed, and that the 
place in question was not marked as dangerous. The third 
count averred a failure on the part of the defendant to ob- 
serve that provision of the statute relating to mines and min- 
ing which provides that no one shall be allowed to enter a 
mine to work therein, except under direction of the mine 
manager, until all conditions shall have been made safe, and 
that plaintiff was willfully permitted to enter the mine to 
work while the conditions were unsafe, and that while at 
work he was injured. The general issue was filed. ; 

“The evidence of appellee fairly tended to show that in 
June, 1907, appellee was at work for appellant in its coal 
mine as a mule driver, hauling cars in the entry; that over 
the part of the roadway which he used in his work there ran 
a trolley wire to convey an electric current to a motor used 
in the entry of the mine. This trolley was only about five 
or five and one-half feet above the bottom of the entry and 
about twelve inches outstde the rail, and was uninsulated 
and unprotected; that while there was a current of elec- 
tricity passing through said wire, the head of the mule that 
appellee was driving came in contact with a live wire. 
whereby he received a shock and became unmanageable, 


and pulled the car from the track and against a post stand- 
ing near to the track, and that appellee was caught between 
the car and post and injured, 


“At the close of all the evidence the defendant made a 
motion for a directed verdict in its favor, and the overruling 
of that motion is the principal ground for a renewal urged 
in this court. 

“The first contention of the appellant is that the evi- 
dence does not show a willful violation of the provisions of 
Mines and Mining ct, in this; that it is said the provisions 
of said act are not intended to apply to a dangerous condi- 
tion in a mine which is the result of faulty conditions in the 
mine of a permanent nature, caused in the course of con- 
struction in opening the mine, but that the dangerous con- 
ditions which the statute covers are of a temporary char- 
acter, and such as arise in the operation of the mine, and 
that as the hve wire which came in contact with the cars 
and head of the mule which the appellee was driving at the 
time he was injured, was a part of the permanent construc- 
tion of the mine, the appellant was not liable for a willful 
violation of said statute. We cannot accede in this conten- 
tion, but think the statute broad enough to protect the ap- 
pellee from all dangerous conditions found in the mine. 
The statute provides that no one shall be allowed to enter 
the mine to work except under the direction of the mine 
manager ‘until all conditions have been made safe,’ and 
that when dangerous conditions are discovered to exist in 
the mine, the mine examiner shall place a notice to all men 
to keep out of the mine. Clearly this language of the stat- 
ute applies to a dangerous condition in the mine, such as 
the track over which the cars are drawn or in the roadbed 
or the sides of the entries by which the mince is traversed, 
as well as dangerous conditions caused by the falling of 
rock or other debris, and clearly includes a live wire so 
placed in the mine that a driver or his mule is exposed to 
contact therewith while in the mine and from which an 
injury similar to the injury received by appellee might re- 
sult, In Spring Valley Coal Co, vs. Greig, 226 Ill. srr, it 
was held that the statute covered a stationary engine silu- 
ated at the top of the mine, used to furnish power to haul 
coal cars to the retail dump and to bring back the empty 
cars by means of a cable. 

“It is also urged that the statute under the doctrine of 
c jusdem generis (other such like) is limited to the dangers 
specified in the statute in expressed terms, and to the same 
kind of dangers as are expressed in the statute in specific 
terms, and that the words, ‘any dangerous condition’ found 
in the statute, are without significance to extend the scope 
of the statute. This question was before this court in 
Mertens vs. Southern Coal and Mining Co., 235 Ill. 540, 
where it was disposed of adversely to the contention of 
appellant. 

“We do not think the court erred in declining to take the 
case from the jury. 

“Tt is also contended that the trial court erred in de- 
clining to direct a verdict for the defendant upon the sec- 
ond count of the declaration, and in overruling its motion 
in arrest of judgment, as it is said the second count of the 
declaration was broader than the statute, in that it averred 
that the mine manager failed to properly mark and display 
danger signals at the place where appellee was injured, 
when the duty of the mine manager only required him to 
see that such places were marked or danger signals dis- 


(Continued on page 421.) 
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NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITE 
GIVEN A BIG BOOST 


North Dakota lignite is given a big boost in The New 
York Sun, of a recent date, in an article which says that 
cheap coal has risen in value because it does twice the work 
of the more expensive high grade coal. According to re- 
ports by government experts on fuel the gas engine is 
capable of generating from two and a half to three times as 
much power from a given amount of coal as the steam 
engine. It economizes also in another way. Fuel with so 
high a percentage of impurity that it could not hitherto he 
used in factories can now be made to generate sufficient 
power by means of a gas engine to do the same work that 
otherwise would require double the quantity of high grade 
coal. 

Quoting The National Magazine, it said that the lignite 
coal of North Dakota has thus been made to give out as 
much gas engine force as the best West Virginia and 
bitumittous coal used under steam boilers. Some sort of 
coal is indigenous to almost all parts of America, but the 
fact that in the average steam engine only 5 per cent of the 
coal energy is transformed into actual working power made 
low grade coal of little commercial value until the perfection 
of the gas engine, which increases the efficiency of fuel by 
almost 12 per cent, 

Time was when the big mills had to be placed beside 
some swift running stream to secure water power. Later 
on factories sought to be in the vicinity of the great coal 
fieids, but today, with the generating power of the gas 
engine, it is a matter of little importance, so far as power is 
concerned, where a plant is built. 


THE SCOTTISH COAL CRISIS. 


The position in the Scottish coal trade becomes in- 
creasingly grave. The young miner is loud in his demand 
for a strike but the real, practical miner is not. Influential 
coal masters seen are somewhat chary to offer any opinion. 
but they do not disguise the fact that they have said their 
last word with respect to a minimum wage. The sugyes- 
tion will be made that the British Miners’ Federation Con- 
ference ask the masters for another jomt conference, Re- 
ports presented to a meeting of delegates of the North 
Staffordshire Miners’ Federation at Burslem showed that 
only thirteen of forty-four branches were against accepting 
the coal owners’ terms, and as it had been agreed to abide 
by the decision of the majority, it was unanimously decided 
to resume work immediately. The terms of the settlement 
are twenty minutes meal time, and cessation of work on 
Saturdays as before the act. The Warwickshire miners, 
who have been on strike since July 1, have decided to return 
to work, the matters in dispute being referred to the Board 
of Trade. 


COAL IN THE FAR WEST. 


The United States Geological Survey has completed the 
Statistics of coal production in 1908 in all of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states, Colorado. Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah and Wyoming ; the out- 
put in 1908 amounted to 21,684,414 short tons. valued at 
$33,252,730. In 1907 the production in these states was 
23.990.917. In not one of these states did the production 
in 1908 exceed that of the preceding year. The total de- 
crease amounted to 2,306,503 tons; the decline in value was 
$2,845,059. Almost exactly 50 per cent of this decrease in 
production occurred in Colorado, whose output declined 
1.155.263 short tons. Nearly 4o per cent of the decrease, 
or 763,839 tons, was in the output of Wyoming. These two 


states, Colorado and Wyoming, contribute more than two- 
thirds of the total production of the Rocky Mountain 
region. } 

The Pacific Coast states, which include the territory of 
Alaska and the states of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, in 1908 produced 3,123,468 short tons of coal, valued at 
$6,976,332, against 3,775,002 short tons, valued at $7.937,- 
918, in 1907, a decrease in production of 652,134 short tons 
in quantity and of $961,586 in value. In California and 
Oregon there were small increases in production, but in 
Alaska and in Washington the production decreased. Of 
the total production in the Pacific Coast 97 per cent is from 
Washington. 

Detailed statistics covering coal production in the Rocky 
Mountain and the Pacific Coast states will be published in 
the forthcoming report by Edward W. Parker of the Geo- 
logical Survey, on the coal productioin of the United States 


in 1908. 


GOOD JEFFREY COMPANY CONTRACTS. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, will 
build a picking table for the I*rances mine of the Pittsburg- 
Buffalo Coal Company in the Pennsylvania coal district 
which will be the largest in that state. The company will 
also build 20 air machines. for the coal company, the con- 
tract involving in all about $55,000. The Pittsburg-Buffal:: 
company is spending over $800,00c in improvements on its 
mines at Marianna, Pa. Among other contracts for this 
work which came to Central Ohio is that for the twin 
duplex cross compound high pressure presser of a capacity 
of 20,000 cubic feet, which has been taken by the Newark 
Iron Works at a cost of $25,000. All of the equipment for 
the Marianna mines will be compressed air instead of elec- 
tric power, in order to avoid the possibility of another 
accident such as shocked the entire mining world at these 
mines a year ago. 


COAL DOCK AT DULUTH. 


Contracts have been awarded for practically all the 
work to construct a new coal storage dock at Duluth for the 
Carnegie Coal Company of Pittsburg. The decision of this 
company to enter independently into the coal trade of the 
Northwest instead of through some of the established agen- 
cies caused no little interest in coal circles in Columbus. 
The company has three mines operating and is an important 
factor in the rail and lake coal trade. The recent decision 
to build a coal dock at Duluth was followed by the leasing 
of the dock from the Great Northern Railway Company. 
It is a small dock, but the new leasors will extend it 1,500 
feet and construct coal loading machinery and a complete 


modern equipment for handling and storing 500,000 tons of 
coal, 


VIOLATION MUST BE INTENTIONAL. 

_, The indictment in the United States District Court at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., against’ W. J. Oliver, of Knoxville, 
charging violation of the Federal Jaw prohibiting the work 
of laborers more than eight hours a day on government 
work, in the construction of the Hale’s bar lock and dam 
across the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, was dismissed 
some time ago by Judge E. T. Sanford. The attorneys for 
Mr. Oliver moved that the case be quashed on the ground 
that the indictment was defective in that it did not allege 
“intentional” violation, claiming that the Federal statute 
made this an essential part of an indictment. J. R. Penland, 
United States District Attorney, contended that the use of 
“unlawiul” violation in the indictment was broad enough, 
and that “intentional” was not essential. The court, how- 
ever, ruled against the District Attorney. 
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NEED BROAD PLAN OF WATERWAYS IMPROVEMENT 


In its unqualified endorsement of the movement for 
waterways improyement, the report of the National Con- 
servation Commission, which has just been printed in full 
as a Senate document, places upon an authoritative basis 
the claims that have all along been made by the friends of 
the movement. In this report a score of the biggest men 
in government circles today, the men who know most 
about the matter, agree that a broad plan for waterways 
improvement should be immediately laid down and_fol- 
lowed to completion. The report says in part: 

“It is now recognized by statesmen and experts that 
navigation is interdependent with other uses of the streams; 
that each stream is essentially a unit from its source to the 
sea; and that the benefits of a comprehensive system of 
Waterway improvement will extend to all the people in the 
several sections and States of the country. It is also 
recognized, through the unanimous declaration of the gov- 
ernors of the States and Territories adopted in conference 
with the leading jurists and statesmen and experts of the 
country, that in the use of the natural resources the inde- 
pendent States are interdependent, and bound together by 
ties of mutual benefits, responsibilities and duties. 

“It has recently been declared by a majority of our 
leading statesmen that it is an imperative duty to enter 
upon a systematic improvement on a large and comprehen- 
sive plan, just to all portions of the country, of the water- 
ways and harbors and Great Lakes, whose natural adapt- 
ability to the increasing traffic of the land is one of the 
greatest gifts of a benign Providence; while the minority 
indorsed the movement for control of the waterways still 
more specifically and in equally emphatic terms. Within 


recent months it has been recognized and demanded by the 
people, through many thousand delegates from all States 
assembled in convention in different sections of the coun- 
try, that the waterways should and must be improved 
promptly and effectively as a means of maintaining na- 
tional prosperity. 

“The first requisite for waterway improvement is the 
control of the waters in such manner as to reduce floods 
and regulate the regimen of the navigable rivers. The 
second requisite is development of terminals and connec- 
tions in such manner as to regulate commerce. In con- 
sidering the uses and benefits to be derived from the waters, 
the paramount use should be water supply; next should 
follow navigation in humid regions and irrigation in arid 
regions. The development of power on the navigable and 
source streams should be coordinated with the primary and 
secondary uses of the waters. Other things equal, the 
development of power should be encouraged, not only to 
reduce the drain on other resources, but because properly 
designed reservoirs and power plants retard the run-off and 
so aid in the control of the streams for navigation and 
other uses, 

“Broad plans should be adopted providing for a system 
of waterway improvement extending to all uses of the 
waters and benefits to be derived from their control, in- 
cluding the clarification of the water and abatement of 
floods for the benefit of navigation; the extension of irri- 
gation; the development and application of power; the pre- 
vention of soil wash; the purification of streams for water 
supply, and the drainage and utilization of the waters of 
swamp and overflow lands.” 


NEW LABOR LAWS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The new law governing labor contracts in the Nether- 
lands went into effect the first day of February, 1909. The 
following intelligent review of the new law is furnished by 
Consul-General Soren Listoe, of Rotterdam: 

In the civil code of the Netherlands only three para- 
graphs referred to “the hiring of servants and working- 
men,” but as that law was enacted prior to the year 1838 it 
is not surprising that its stipulations were considered too 
one-sided under the present conditions of labor and living: 
hence a new law was presented and received the sanction 
of both Chambers of the States-General. 

The contract or agreement between employer and em- 
ploye or laborer may be made verbally as well as in writing ; 
in the latter case all costs and charges in connection there- 
with are for account of the work-giver (emplover’), who is 
supposed to be financially the stronger party. 

All contracts. or even receipts for wages, are exempted 
from the “stamp tax.” If agreement to deviate from the 
requirements of the law should be made, which is in some 
instances allowed, it is essential that a written contract be 
made. 


Rights of Married Women and Minors. 


A. married woman, who is still considered a minor in 
Dutch juricature, is specially permitted to accept a position, 
sign the labor contract, and collects the wages, without the 
consent of her husband; but when she contracts, as an 
employer, for the services of household servants, she 1s 


supposed to have first obtained the required permission of 
her husband. 

Thus far the Dutch husband has had the sole right to 
dispose of the income of his wife, unless it was distinctly 
agreed by contract made before the marriage that such 
should not be the case, but this general rule has, by the new 
law, been revoked as far as the income of the wife as 
“laborer” is concerned. In order to prevent the husband 
from lawfully claiming the earnings of his wife and spend- 
ing them in any manner he sees fit, this law provides that 
the married woman is entitled to ‘‘the disposal, in the inter- 
est of the household,” of all moneys which she earns or 
which is due to her under an existing labor contract. . 

A minor can only contract for labor with the permission 
of his father or guardian, which permission is considered 
as given when the lawful representative has not raised any 
objection within four weeks after the contract has gone into 
effect. 

In everything connected with the labor agreement the 
minor has the same rights as if he were of age, with two 
exceptions: (1) He can not begin legal proceedings unless 
assisted by his lawful representative, and (2) as to the 
collection of his wages he is still a minor. The written 
contract may contain a stipulation that his wages are wholly 
or partly payable to his lawful representative, and even if 
a written contract does not exist this payment will have 
to be made to his lawful representative if the letter insists 
upon it in writing. To avoid all possible complications in 
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regard to the work-giver refusing to pay the minor his 
wages or the father or guardian claiming his wages, the 
law provides that the work-giver is fully discharged of all 
obligations by making payment to the minor unless the 
lawful representative has forbidden by contract or in writ- 
ing that such payments should be made to such minor, 

If the work-giver be a minor he will not be allowed to 
make an agreement or contract unless he has heen declared 
of age in all forms of law. 


Regulations—Payment of Wages. 


Regulations made up by the work-giver (employer) are 
only binding on the workmen in the following instances: 
(1) A complete copy of the rules must be handed to the 
laborer; (2) a copy must be filed, for the information of 
the public, with the justice of peace in the district where 
the working place in question is located. and (3) a copy 
must be posted for reference in the factory or workroom. 

Wages must be paid to the workmen in person unless 
a written authority exists by which somebody else is au- 
thorized to collect the same. The wages must, as a rule, be 
paid in currency. Products of the business may only to a 
small extent take the place of cash money in payment of 
wages. Thus, if previously agreed upon, a baker, for in- 
stance, is allowed to give his help one loaf of bread per day 
in part payment of his wages, House servants, waiters, 
seamstresses, who are in the domestic circle of the em- 
ployer, are partly paid by the boarding and lodging which 
they receive. But, as a fundamental principle, it has been 
laid down in the law that payment or part payment in the 
shape of groceries and other necessities of life are illegal 
and void. This restriction has been made with a view of 
putting a stop t® the practice of forcing upon workmen the 
obligation of buying in certain stores kept by the employer 
or his proteges and drawing their wages in the necessaries 
of life for themselves and families, which, in many instances, 
has been the cause of defraudation on the part of the em- 
ployers and of great dissatisfaction among the working 
people. 

The new law provides that the amount of wages which, 
owing to the ignorance or economical weakness of the 
workman, is not paid in cash may again be claimed, and 
must then be paid a second time by the employer. Payment 
of wages must be made at the end of the agreed period; 
thus week laborers must be paid at the end of every week. 

In case the payment does not take place in time the 
work man or woman can claim after the third day 5 per 
cent additional for five days and 1 per cent for every 
further day to which the payment is deferred, but it must 
never exceed 50 per cent of the week’s wages. Sunday 
labor must not be exacted tmless it is specially agreed upon 
by written contract. 

Sick Funds and Sick Treatment. 


Funds are permitted to’ be established for the purpose of 
payments to the working people in case of illness, infirmity, 
death, etc., and the contribution of the employe may be 
deducted from his wages, but the interested workmen must 
be represented in the management of such funds and the 
moneys must be kept entirely separate from the business 
and personal possessions of the employer. The rules and 
regulations of such funds are binding as soon as they are 
signed by the representative managers and filed with the 
justice of peace of the district. 

A copy of the rules and regulations must also be kept 
plainly visible in the factory or workshop, 

All employes who are boarding with their employers are 
entitled to medical treatment for at least six weeks, unless 
he or she on their own accord should prefer to be nursed 
and treated elsewhere. 

The employer, however, is not obliged to have the em- 


ploye treated in his (the employer’s) house; the law insists 
upon “proper treatment,” and when the employe is sent 
to a hospital for account of the employer the requirements 
of the law are fully met. 

Imposing Fines—Exceptions to Law. 


Fines will only be exacted under the following condi- 
tions: (1) Where they have been agreed upon in the 
labor contract and the amount of the fines therein stated; 
(2) the contract must be in writing and the employer and 
employe must both have signed it; (3) the disposition to 
be made of the fines must be clearly stated; (4) the em- 
ployer is obliged to give a written statement showing the 
amount of fine and the reason for its deduction. The 
amount of fines is not to exceed one day’s wages out of one 
week's pay. 

The requirements of the law must be observed by all 
employers and employes, with the exception of shipowners 
and captains and crews of seagoing vessels. Employes and 
workmen whose income amounts to $480 per year are con- 
sidered more or less financially independent, and for such 
some paragraphs of the law which are strictly binding for 
workmen earning less wages may be deviated from or set 
aside. 


PEAT FUEL IMPRACTICABLE. 


The peat fuel industry on which millions of dollars have 
been spent in exploitation is discussed by A. H. Windsor in 
an editorial in the August number of Popular Mechanics. 
.\mong other things Mr. Windsor says: “It seems unlikely 
that peat as a source of power, or even heat will be a prac- 
tical proposition at least for many years to come, as the 
cost of extracting the water (which constitutes 80 per cent 
or more of its weight when dug), either by natural or me- 
chanical methods, leaves the net result too smal]. The price 
of coal in this country, together with the possibilities of 
water powers and windmills, puts peat as a power in the 
class of those things which are possible, but not profitable; 
an this condition will doubtless continue for many years. 
Our coal deposits are too large and accessible to permit 
peat to come into competition, and it must always labor 
under the same disadvantage as the lignite of the Dakotas— 
that of large bulk for any given weight. 

“Much more likely is it, that before peat can hope to 
become a commercial commodity of any consequence, our 
electricians will have perfected long-distance transmission 
of electricity which will enable them to gather the intense 
heat of Death Valley and other southwestern deserts for 
delivery in every city from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 


COAL SCREEN LAW UPHELD. 


_ A mandate has been received from the United States 
Supreme Court by P. D, English, clerk of the Arkansas 
Supreme Court, ordering execution in the case of John 
McLean vs. The State, involving the validity of the coal 
screen law and in which McLean, as manager for the Bolen 
Darnell Coal Company, was fined $200 and costs for vio- 
lating the law against screening coal at the mines. The 
state courts were sustained in every contention as to the 
validity of the law. : 


DEAL IN SOUTHERN WEST YIRGINIA. 


The largest individual coal land deal that has been made 
in Southern West Virginia in a number of vears wasclosed 
by J. L. Caldwell, of Huntington. W. Va., president of the 
Dingess Run Company, when he took over a 3,000-acre 
tract of land, rich in coal deposits, from Crawford, Ash- 
bury, and other Charleston capitalists, paying $60,000 in 
cash, The tract is located on the dividing ridge between 
the Coal and Guyandotte rivers, in Logan County. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 


Extracts from an Editorial in the American Federationist for August, Signed by JOHN MITCHELL. 


When his election as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was announced, Mr. Kirby declared: 

My policy is the policy of David M. Parry and J. W. 
Van Cleave. The question that is uppermost in our minds 
today is the labor question. I have been selected as your 
president not on account of my ability ; not on account of my 
national reputation, but because you know where I stand 
on the labor question. 


As an illustration of the methods to be pursued, Mr. 
Kirby referred to an incident of the civil war in which 
Governor Seymour, of New York, attempted unsuccessfully 
to quell with a pacific speech a riot in Troy. “Then,” said 
Mr. Kirby, “a captain wheeled a twelve-pound gun into 
line and the rioters dispersed in every direction. That's my 
way of dealing with a criminal! The only way to handle 
that animal” (the organized wage eamer) “‘is to take nim by 
the horns and shake the cussedness out of him. The labor 
question involves a great principle that should not be com- 
promised if America is to stay America. We find 
men of prominence who ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
harboring the leaders of that organization” (the American 
Federation of Labor) ‘and sending them out over the coun- 
try to address women’s clubs. That is the greatest danger 
we have. If it had not been for that class of people, or- 
ganized labor of the militant type would be as dead as a 
mackerel today.” 

Contrast the above with the following utterances : 

Said William H. Taft, addressing the annual meeting of 
the National Civic Federation, last December: 

“Time was when everybody who employed labor was op- 
posed to the labor union; when it was regarded as a menace. 
That time, I am glad to say,*has largely passed away, and 
the man today who objects to the organization of labor 
should be relegated to the last century. It has done marvels 
for labor and will doubtless do more. It will, 1 doubt not, 
avoid the reduction to a dead level of all workingmen.” 

Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical ‘On the Condition of 
the Laboring Classes.” advocated the formation of work- 
ingmen’s unions— 

“To better the condition, both of families and individu- 
als; to infuse a spirit of equity in the mutual relations of 
employers and employed; to keep before the eyes of both 
classes the precepts of duty and the law of the gospel.” 

Said Potter Palmer: 

“For ten years I made as desperate a fight against organ- 
ized labor as was ever made by mortal man, It cost me con- 
siderably more than a million dollars to learn that there is no 
labor so skilled, so intelligent, so faithful as that which is 
governed by an organization whose officials are well-bal- 
anced, level-headed men. I now employ none but organ- 
ized labor and never have the least trouble, each believing 
that the one has no right to oppress the other.” 

Said the late Bishop Potter: , 

“Organization, co-ordination, co-operation are the right 
of every body of men whose aims are worthy and equitable, 
and must needs be the resource of those who. individually, 
are unable to persttade their fellow-men to recognize the 
justice of their claims and principles. If employed within 
lawful and peaceful limits, it may rightly hope to be a means 
of educating society in a spirit of fairness and practical 
brotherhood.” 


Said Melville E. Ingalls, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Big Four Railroad: 

“For 35 years of my life I have been what you might 
call a large employer of labor, as a railroad manager. I 
have seen these modern conditions grow up under my eye. 
My first experience was in controlling a railroad of 175 
miles and three or four hundred employes. I knew every 
man on the road; I could call him by name and shake hands 
with him, and we could make all the trade agreements we 
needed between hours. There was no trouble. If any- 
body had a grievance he could come in to see the Old Man, 
and the door was always open. When I left the active man- 
agement of the road we had some 7,000 miles of railroad 
and some 30,000 employes, and the man who worked on the 
railroad would have stood just as much chance to see any 
one with his grievance as he would to get into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. His only chance was to join an organization 
and deal through committees. We were always in favor of 
that; in fact, it seems to me that your trade agreement is 
just as much a protection to capital as to labor.” 

Said the late Senator M. A. Hanna: 

“Don’t organize for any other purpose than mutual bene- 
fit to the employer and the employe. Don’t organize in the 
spirit of antagonism; that should be beneath your consider- 
ation. If you are the stronger or the abler, much less excuse 
you have to show resentment, because the other side is sim- 
ply asking that they have their share If we can by 
any method establish a relation of mutual trust between the 
laborer and the employer, we shall lay the foundation stone 
of a structure that will endure for all time. ou altaas 
all wrong to suppose that the laboring element of this coun- 
try is not ready and willing to join in this movement. I 
speak from experience. I have found the labor organiza- 
tions ready and willing to go more than half way.’ 

Said Cardinal Manning: 

“Labor is Capital. Labor has the same right to protect 
itself by trade unions as any other form of capital might 
claim for itself.” 

Said William E. Gladstone: 

_ “Trade unions are the bulwarks of modern democra- 
ClESie 

I am sure that I shall not be charged with transgressing 
the rules of propriety if I suggest that the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers should take counsel of and profit by 
the experiences of the great industrial enterprises of our 
country, the owners and managers of which work in har- 
mony and co-operation with the organized workmen they 
employ. On every hand workingmen and employers are 
seen peacefully at work developing, conducting and expand- 
ing the industrial enterprises in which they are both inter- 
ested and upon the success and prosperity of which their 
mutual welfare depends. Unless one’s mind is distorted by 
unreasonable prejudice, unless his eyes be blinded by in- 
satiable greed or passion, unless he be incapable of learning 
the lesson which history teaches, he will understand that a 
movement which has done so much to improve the condi- 
tions of life and labor, to protect the womanhood and child- 
hood of the nation, to elevate the moral and intellectual 
standards of the people. and to improve the relations be- 
tween employer and employed, can not be destroyed or im- 
peded permanently by the irrational and intemperate decla- 
rations of men who are in their generation, but not of it. 
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MISSOURI COAL IN 1908, 3,317,315 TONS 


The total production of coal in Missouri in 1998, accord- 
ing to statistics collected by the United States Geological 
Survey under co-operative agreement with H. A. Buehler, 
state geologist, was 3,317,315 short tons, having a spot value 
of $5,444,907. In Missouri, as in Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, the coal-mining industry in 1908 was adversely 
affected more by the increased production and consumption 
of petroleum and natural gas in the Mid-Continent field 
than by the business depression. Natural gas from the 
eastern Kansas fields is now piped to Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph, and Joplin, Mo., and to Atchison, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Arkansas City, Winfield, Wichita, Wellington, Hutch- 
inson, Pittsburg, and Galena, Kan. Oil from the same fields 
and from northern Oklahoma is being extensively used for 
fuel at Kansas City. These conditions have naturally af- 
fected the coal production of Missouri. The coal-mining 
industry of the state reached its maximum production,4,238,- 
586 short tons, in 1903. It decreased slightly in 1904, 1905, 
and 1906; rose somewhat in 1907, to 3.997.936 short tons; 
but decreased again in 1908 by 680,621 short tons, or 17.02 
per cent, in quantity, and by $1,095,802, or 16.75 per cent, 
in value. The difference in the price per ton in 1908 as com- 
pared with 1907 was only a small fraction of a cent. 

To Missouri's coal production in the last few years 
should be adde da considerable tonnage credited to Kansas, 
the workings of the mines at Leavenworth extending under 
Missouri River into Missouri territory and the larger part 
of the productioin of Leavenworth County, Kansas, being 
in fact taken from beds underlying Platte County, Mo. 
Possibly a quarter of a million tons of the coal credited to 
Kansas is mined in Missouri. 


Labor and Operating Conditions. 


In spite of the decreased production in 1908, the num- 
ber of men employed was 6 per cent larger than in 1907. 
This was due to the slight demand for labor in other lines of 
industry, particularly among the metal mines, which resulted 
in a surplus of labor in the coal-mining districts. The total 
number of men employed in 1908 was 8,988, but the average 
number of working days was 169, against 214 days in 1907. 
A good deal of the idle time was due to the suspensioin 
of operations by the union mine workers on April 1, which 
lasted about two months. The total number of men on 
strike was 6,350, and the total time lost was 355,138 days, 
an average of 56 days to a man, or about 23 per cent of the 
total time made during the year. The average production 
for each employe was 369 tons, compared with 473 tons in 
1907 and 393.2 tons in 1906. The average daily production 
for each employe in 1908 was 2.18 short tons, against 2.21 
tons in 1907 and 2.13 tons in 1906. 

Practically all the more important coal-mining operations 
in Missouri are conducted on the basis of an eight-hour day, 
et employing a total of 8,464 men, so reporting in 
1908, 

The use of mining machines for undercutting coal in 
Missouri is almost entirely confined to the thin beds where 
machines of the long-wall type can be used to advantage. 
In 1908 the number of machines reported in use was 57, 
of which 52 were long-wall machines and 5 of the pick or 
puncher type. The quantity of coal mined by machine in 
1908 was 479,850 short tons, or 14.47 per cent of the total 
output, against 486,882 short tons, or 12.18 per cent of the 
total output, in 1907. 

Only one company in Missouri is reported as having 
installed washing machinery. This company has four Stew- 


art jigs in operation and in 1908 washed 74.104 short tons © 
of coal, obtaining 55,576 tons of cleaned coal and 18,528 
tons of refuse. 

J. W. Marstellar, secretary of the Missouri bureau of 
mines and mine inspection, reports a total of 1o fatal and 
36 non-fatal accidents in the coal mines of the state during 
1908, Nine out of the 1o fatalities were caused by falls of 
roof, and one man was crushed by mine cars. Of the non- 
fatal accidents, 24 were due to falls of roof or coal, six were 
due to mine cars, two men were caught by the cage, and 
four accidents were due to miscellaneous causes. The death 
rate per thousand in 1907 was a little less than 1; in 1908 it 
was 1.11. The number of tons mined for each life lost in 
IG07 was 40.742; in 1908 it was 331,732. : 

The market for the coal product of Missouri is practi- 
cally confined to the state's own borders, ay it is surrounded 
by other large coal-producing states—Iowa on the north, 
Kansas on the west, Arkansas and Oklahoma on the south, 
and Illinois and Kentucky on the cast. Moreover some of 
the larger cities draw their principal fuel supplies from the 
neighboring states, St. Louis, for instance, being chiefly 
supplied with coal by Illinois, and Kansas City drawing its 
fuel largely from Kansas. 

The original coal supply of Missouri, as estimated by 
M. R. Campbell of the United States Geological Survey. 
was 40,000,000,000 short tons, included within an area of 
16,700 square miles. The production of the state, accord- 
ing to the best records available, amounted at the close of 
1908 to 100,935,421 short tons, representing an exhaustion 
of approximately 151,000,000 tons, or 0.4 per cent of the 
estimated original supply. 


GOOD CONTRACT FOR KENTUCKY COAL. 


The West Kentucky Coal Company, which has its offices 
in Paducah, Ky., announces the closing of a contract with 
a large steamship line at New Orleans for 600,000 bushels 
of coal to be delivered within three years. The company is 
making a fight in competition with Pittsburg for Southern 
business. It also has closed big contracts for shipments 
into’ Texas, having built a railroad from the river to Donald- 
sonville, La, Additions are being made to the force at the 
West Kentucky Company's barge plant, recently built here. 
and it will be operated to its fullest capacity. The com- 
pany’s mines are located at Caseyville, Ky., and the tows 
are made up here. 


COLORADO NEEDS MORE MINERS. 

More miners and more coke pullers is the cry now being 
set up by the coal companies, big and little. in Colorado. 
The coal season has opened sooner than was expected and 
the railroads are already preparing for the heaviest business 
from that State in their history. The big coal companies 
are working every day to supply big coke orders, The smaller 
mines are getting orders from all over the Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma territory for what promises to be the heaviest 
harvest in many years. The railroads will require more 
than the usual amount of fuel in order to handle the crops 
as soon as they are ready to market. 


PENNSYLVANIA WASHERIES RESUME, 


All the anthracite washeries resumed work in the Potts- 
ville, Pa., district, owing to the heavy demand which has 
set in for the steam sizes of hard coal. Five thousand mer 
who were idle most of the summer were given employment. 
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IMPORTANT DUTIES OF A MINE FOREMEN 


Address Before Coat Operators and Mine Officials at Birmingham, Ala., by EDWARD FLYNN, 
Chief Mine Inspector of Alabama. 


“You have heard some very able addresses from the 
medical fraternity in regard to ‘first-aid to the injured.’ 
They were very good, indeed, and the suggestions impressed 
me as being the proper things to do on certain occasions, 
and I trust that first-aid corps will be organized in all the 
mining camps of this state, and those first-aid corps are 
very important. The subject is very important, but I have 
the honor of representing a department that in my opinion 
is far more important than the subject that has been dis- 
cussed here, because the gentlemen who have talked tuld you 
how to administer to the injured, while our department is 
created for the purpose of telling you how to prevent the 
injuries (applause), and if we can succeed in preventing 
the injury, then we will not have any argument as to 
whether it is proper to give a hypodermic injection or 
whether it is improper. Therefore, the important subject, 
in my opinion, is not how to treat the injured, but how to 
prevent him from getting injured. 

* * * 

“I am glad that we have succeeded in getting the mine 
foremen of this district together. I want to say again that 
I intend to discuss the duties of a mine foreman; that is 
going to be my subject. I will handle it as well as I pos- 
sibly can. The law of this state—the laws of every state 
in this Union, in fact, the laws of every country where coal 
mining is carried on—recognize the fact that the mine fore- 
man is the most important official connected with coal mi- 
ning; they recognize the fact that he should be the most 
competent man connected with coal mines. Why do I say 
that? Because there is not a state in this Union, there is 
not a country under the sun where coal is mined, that a mine 
foreman is not required to stand an examination and con- 
vince a board of examiners that he is competent to take 
charge of the mine and look after the welfare of the em- 
ployes and look after the property of the operators before 
he is permitted to act as a mine foreman. The law, I say. 
recognizes the fact that he is the most important man con- 
nected with mining. In the state of Alabama our law re- 
quires that men shall have certificates of the first class in 
order to be competent to take charge of mines that generate 
explosive gases, and they require that a man shall have a 
certificate of the second class before he is competent to take 
charge of a mine that does not generate explosive gases. 

“Tf the law makes you the most important man in and 
around the coal mine, then you certainly have a great re- 
sponsibility. I sometimes believe that the mine foreman 
fails to realize, or in other words he does not realize, he 
doesn't comprehend the responsibilities that are resting upon 
his shoulders, both from a legal and moral standpoint. 

* * * 

“Now, gentlemen, regarding the first duty of a mine 
foreman, in my opinion. I am going to divide my subject 
into three different parts. What are the three most impor- 
tant duties of a mine foreman? The first important duty 
of a mine foreman and his first duty is to look after the 
safety of the employe. It is his duty to see that the mining 
laws are enforced; it is his duty to see that the employes 
do not violate any of the mining laws; it is his duty to see 
that they do not violate any of the rules of the company in 
regard to their personal safety. It is not enough, gentle- 
men, for you to say to a man, in my opinion, ‘Don't you do 
that.’ And, too, many of our mine foremen believe that 


they have discharged their full duty when they say to a 
man, ‘Don’t you do it.’ Gentlemen, that is not the case; you 
owe it to the man himself, you owe it to your employer, 
and you owe it to society in general, not only to tell a mam 
not to do a thing that endangers his life, but you owe it to 
him to see that he does not do it. You are there for that 
purpose ; you are there to sce that he does not do it. That is 
one of the don'ts I am going to put in there, to see that he 
doesn’t do anything that would endanger the life of his 
fellow workman or the property of a fellow employe. 


“T find in going around the mines and investigating 
accidents, as required by law—and the experiences of my 
associates are about the same thing——lI will say fully 60 
per cent of the accidents that occur from falls of rock and 
coal and other causes the mine foremen will say to me:: 
‘I warned that fellow not to do that; I told that fellow not 
to get on that trip; I told that fellow to set a timber under 
that rock; I told that fellow to pull down that coal not am 
hour before he got hurt or killed,’ And the mine foreman 
sits back on his dignity and says: ‘I discharged my full duty; 
I told him not to do it.’ Gentlemen, that is not your duty. 
You may have discharged your legal duty when you have 
told a man not to do a thing, but you have a moral duty 
to perform, and your moral duty is to stay right there and 
see that that man sets that timber under that loose piece of 
rock and makes that place safe before you leave there; and 
if you do that I want to tell you that you will cut out 75 
per cent of the fatal accidents that occur in Alabama from 
falls of rock and falls of coal. I have no patience with a 
mine foreman that will tell me he saw a miner working un- 
der a piece of rock and told him it was dangerous and then 
walked out to see him get killed. 

x * * 


“Tf I were a coal operator or superintendent of a coal 
mine and the mine foreman came and told me he was ina 
man’s place 15 minutes or 30 minutes or one hour before 
the man got killed, or injured, and that he knew that rock 
was loose, and he knew there ought to be a prop under it, 
and that he knew it ought to be taken down, and he did not 
stay there to see that it was taken down, and that man’s 
life was lost, or he was injured, I would certainly demand 
his resignation right away, and say he was not competent 
to take charge of that mine. I tell you why: Every fata? 
accident that occurs in a coal mine costs the operator money. 
I don’t care whether he is legally responsible for it or not, 
the operators are human beings, and some of them are very 
sympathetic, and you know that from experience, I suppose. 
I do not know what per cent, but I will say 75 per cent— 
I don’t think that is high enough—of the fatal accidents that 
happen around the coal mines, your operator has got to bear 
all of the funeral expenses. He has got to furnish the 
coffin and shroud, and he has not only got to do that, but it 
causes your men to reduce your output, and causes the mine 
to lay idle. Sometimes when you have a fatal accident it 
takes two or three days to get over it, and your output is 
run down, your men go to attend the funeral, and all that 
adds to the cost of the production of the coal and comes out 
of the pocekt of the operator. Now, from a financial stand- 
point, you owe it to the operator to try to prevent every 
accident you can. 

“T am not unmindful of the fact that accidents will oc- 
cur in coal mines. I do not care how careful the mine fore- 
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man is, because I investigate accidents in coal mines where 
men lose their lives, or are injured, where there is no care- 
lessness on the part of anybody; it is an unforeseen thing 
that nobody could see until the rock fell, or the piece of 
machinery broke, or something occurred to cause the acci- 
dent. Accidents of that kind will occur and we expect them 
to occur. We will have accidents as long as we carry on our 
industrial business, whether coal mining or steel making or 
anything else, but the great trouble with the American peo- 
ple today is that they have come to believe that it is neces- 
sary to have those accidents in the operation of our business. 
Why, some men will get up and say, “Those things are 
going to happen; it is absolutely necessary to make those 
sacrifices and lives to be lost, and for injuries to occur if 
our modern industrial system is to go on.’ Now, I want 
to tell you that is not true. As I said before, 90 per cent 
of the accidents that occur in coal mines are attributable 
to the carelessness of somebody. 

“It is not always on the part of the operator, not always 
on the part of the mine foreman, and not always on the 
part of the miner, but carelessness on the part of somebody 


that caused that accident. Now, what we want to do is to 
try to eliminate that carelessness. There is no truer saying 
than that, Familiarity with danger breeds indifference or 
carelessness. You expose a man to danger constantly, I 
don’t care what the danger is, whether on the firing line 
when the battle is raging or whether in the steel plant or 
coal mine, or on the railroad, the more he is exposed to 
that danger, the less fear he has of it and more careless he 
becomes. That is true with the miner as with everybody 
else. 

“There is no more hazardous occupation than coal mi- 
ning. Every time a coal miner, or mine official, goes into 
the mines, he doesn’t know whether he is going to come out 
alive or not. There are so many ways he can be killed that 
he doesn’t know whether he is going to get out or not. It 
is a hazardous occupation. an occupation that requires a 
great deal of care, and requires skill as well as care, and it 
requires carefulness, and the mine foreman is there to see 
that carefulness and that skill exist; he is there to see to it 
that these men make their places safe and see that they do 
not do anything that will endanger their own lives or the 
lives of their Flow workmen.” 


MADE MILLIONS BY A TRAMP’S AID 


One of the interesting places to the tourist passing 
through northern Ohio is the home of the late millionaire, 
George H. Hopper, one of the prime movers of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The Hopper home, with its spacious 
grounds and ruble wall surrounding the entire plot of 
ground, is located just outside of the quaint town of Union- 
ville, O., on the automobile driveway between Cleveland and 
Buffalo. DPassersby are given the impression at once that 
here wealth and happiness reign supreme. It is a pleasant 
sight with its thousands of trees, its graveled walks and 
massive old mansion; but underneath all, this house fur- 
nishes a story that is not generally known to the public. 


Years ago Hopper was a poor, hard-working cooper. 


He came from England when the country was still young - 


and the Standard Oil Company was unknown, and located 
in Cleveland, where he made barrels in which the oil was 
shipped to various parts of the country. Hlopper had trouble 
with his oil barrels in that the paint on the outside would 
crack off as the oil would soak through from the inside. 
Many experiments were tried, but without much success. 

One day while Hopper was bemoaning the fact that the 
paint refused to stick to the wood, a tramp walked up and 
asked him for a quarter. Hopper was angered and turned 
a glowering countenance on the tramp. The latter noted 
that the cooper was sorely troubled and asked the whyfore, 
whereupon Hopper related his ill luck. “That's easy.” said 
the tramp; “fill your barrels with water, paint them and 
when they are dry, empty the water out; the water that 
soaks into the wood will prevent the oil from seeping 
through and cutting the paint.” 


The Hobo's Idea Good One. 


Though dubious of the success of this scheme, Hopper 
tried it a few days later, and it worked successfully. The 
advancement in royalties Hopper received from this idea 
soon resulted in wealth, and at his death he left an estate 
estimated at $2,000,000 or more. This stepping stone to 
wealth has since been succeeded by better ways of making 
barrels unleakable, but the idea given him by the tramp 
was the means of securing for him the vast fortune he 
possessed. 

After retiring from active life and building the man- 


sion at Unionville, Hopper spent many thousands of dollars 
in advertising a reward for the return of the tramp in order 
that he might make the man, who furnished him the key to 
his fortune, wealthy. A reward of $25.000 was offered for 
the tramp, but though the advertisement appeared in nearly 
every journal in the country, no word was ever heard from 
the tramp until a few weeks ago, when one appeared at the 
Hopper mansion and claimed to be the man who gave Hop- 
per. the suggestion. The Hoppers, however, are touring 
Europe now, and no definite action will be taken in regard 
to the matter until their return in the fall. 


Out of gratitude for this one tramp, however, the whole 
army of “hoboes” has been benefited, for prior to his death 
Hopper set aside a portion of his funds to be used in feed- 
ing every tramp that appears at the door. It is not an un- 
common sight to see from a dozen to 25 tramps camped 
upon the spacious lawn, eating viands furnished them from 
the Hopper home. In the park is also what might be termed 
a “bunk-house” where the tramp that arrives late at night 
may rest his weary bones. 


REBUFF TO UNITED MINE WORKERS. 


The Canadian conciliation board refuses to recommend 


' recognition of the United Mine Workers of America in 


ity report on the labor difficulties at the collieries at Spring 
Hill, which has been forwarded to Ottawa. The United 
Mine Workers demanded recognition, while the company 
maintained that it should not be required to help support 
a foreign labor organization, the main body of whose 
members are working in the production of coal competing 
with the Nova Scotia product in the Canadian market. 
The board says that it seems unreasonable that the em- 
ployes should ask for increased wages at present. 


REDUCED COAL RATE FOR MONTANA. 


The state railroad commission of Montana has been 
successful in securing a $3.50 rate on coal from Bear Creek, 
Mont., to Spokane. Both the Northern Pacific and Yel- 
lowstone Park lines have assented to the rate, which is a 
reduction of 70 cents. 
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SPLENDID FIRST-AID CONFERENCE IN ALABAMA 


The first meeting held under the auspices of the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association for the discussion of mine 
accidents, first-aid to the injured and kindred subjects, took 
place at East Lake vesterday. Jt had its social as well as 
its practical side, and was regarded by operators, surgeons, 
superintendents and mine foremen as a decided success from 
every point of view. 

The leading address was made by Dr. M. J. Shields, of 
Scranton, Pa., First Lieutenant in the Medical Reserves 
Corps, United States Army, whose specialty is first-aid 
work. Dr. Shields said: 

“T have been engaged in this work for the last ten years 

and I have written papers for the medical journals and the 
technical journals, and those papers have been all on one 
line and pretty much alike. So this paper that I read today 
may be like that ditto story that the mine inspector from 
Illinois told’in Scranton not long ago when men met there 
from all parts of the United States. Mr. Hillhouse was 
there, and it was an old story to him, but I think it is a 
pretty good story, and it explains what might happen in my 
address; that is, if many of you have read before what I 
am going to say. It seems that there was a Welchman— 
we have a good many Welchmen in our country—who was 
looking over his store book two or three days before pay- 
day, and he thought the store bill was rather large, so he 
said to Mary Ann, ‘Did you get anything from the store 
after the first of the month order?’ and she says, ‘Nothing 
besides butter.’ So he looked on the book, and there was 
on the 21st two pounds of butter, 60 cents; the 25th, ditto, 
60 cents; the 28th, ditto, 60 cents. He said: ‘Mary Ann, 
what is ditto? Did you cook them? I am sure | no eat 
‘em,’ and she said, ‘[ don’t know what ditto is. ‘Well,’ 
he says, ‘I am going to see that bloody storekeeper who put 
ditto on my book.” So he went to the store and said: “John, 
‘what in the hell is ditto you put on my books?) Mary Ann 
says she did not cook ’em, and I swear to goodness I didn't 
eat ’em.’ John said: ‘Why, David, two pounds of butter on 
the 21st, 60 cents, and on the 25th, instead of writing butter 
I put ditto, which means just the same.’ He was satisfied 
and closed up the book and felt a little cheap, and went home 
and threw the book in the cupboard and sat down and never 
made any explanation to Mary Ann, and finally she said: 
‘David, did you go to the store?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then what did 
he say was ditto?’ ‘I am a damn fool, and you are ditto. 
(Laughter. ) 


* xk * 


“Now, just a foreword to my brother physicians. In 
this first-aid movement and the training of men for taking 
care of injured men in the mines, you know the miner is 
on the firing line; he is right at the front of the battle; he 
is right there when the man gets injured. Now these first- 
aid to the injured men are to act as trained nurses would 
to the physician. They will give the physician and surgeon 
a cleaner wound to treat ;.if they are at all competent they 
will give the doctor a stronger patient, and doctors all like 
to make quick recoveries. They don’t like to have long- 
recovering cases unless the patient is a millionaire. They 
like to have lots of cases, but they like to make quick recov- 
eries. Don't understand me to mean that we are going to 
give these men just a smattering of knowledge, because 
those men who have a smattering of anything are worse 
off than if they were entirely ignorant. As I will state 
further on, there is no use in starting this movement unless 
you are going to keep it up and make competent men. 


What is meant by the first-aid movement? It is an effort 
to train persons to intelligently assist those who have been 
injured in order that, if possible, the injury may be pre- 
vented from producing fatal results, or from producing a 
permanent deformity due to improper handling prior to the 
time when a surgeon or physician can take charge of the 
case. Although the movement is one that should be gen- 
erally taken up in industrial works and even in the public 
schools, it is particularly applicable to the conditions about 
the mines where the surroundings are of necessity dirty, 
the clothes and hands of the miners and other workmen 
are necessarily soiled. Moreover, owing to the remoteness 
of the working place from the surface, a considerably longer 
period must elapse between the time of an accident and the 
arrival of a physician than in the case of an industrial 
establishment situated in a town or city. Again, difficulties 
in transporting a person underground are much greater 
than they are on the surface; hence, no matter how careful 
his fellow workmen may be, unless they have received in- 
structions, a slight injury may be greatly aggravated 
through unskilful handling. 

* * * 

“The idea of first-aid to the injured had its inception 
in Europe, about 1880, by the organization in England of 
the St. Johns Ambulance Association ; the Samariter-Verein 
in Germany, and First-Aid Corps in France, Belgium and 
Austria, as an outgrowth of the International Red Cross 
Society. The St. Johns Ambulance Association of England 
is an organization that extends throughout the United King- 
dom, having branches or minor associations in every in- 
‘lustry, including mining, railroads, iron works, foundries 
and among all the civil government employes. It was these 
mien, taken green from the workshop, mine and railway 
and sent to South Africa during the Boer war, who won 
honor and renown in the hospital corps and had special men- 
tion in the surgeon-general’s report. 

“The Samariter-Verein of Germany received world-wide 
praise for their heroic aid in the great mine disaster at 
Courrieres, France, in 1906, and the corps was photo- 
graphed and labeled as ‘Peaceful Invasion of France by 
Germany.’ 

“First-aid in military operations in the last decade has 
become as much a necessity as the commissariat, winning its 
first victory in the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, and adding 
to its laurels by the marvelous results attained in the Turco- 
Russian war in 1878, China-Japanese in 18y5, Spanish- 
American in 1898, Boer-British in 1900, and the most bril- 
liant of all, the Russo-Jap of 1905. where not four out of 
1,000 wounded Japanese had blood poison after being in- 
jured, due to the most perfect first-aid ambulance corps that 
the world has ever seen. 

x * * 

“First-aid in America did not reach us until 1897, when 
some of the railroads put a few first-aid supplies on their 
trains and gave certain of their employes books of instruc- 
tions. First-aid-to-the-injured societies were also started 
in several of our larger cities about this time. Canada 
organized branches of the St. Johns Ambulance Associa- 
tion. With the assistance of 25 miners employed in the 
Delaware and Hudson Company’s mine at Jermyn. Pa., in 
1899, I succeeded in organizing the first-aid corps for mine 
work in .\merica. The men assessed themselves, took up 
collections and bought first-aid packets, books of instruc- 
tion, bandages and splints. The company was appealed to, 
but gave no encouragement. We had monthly meetings, 
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consisting of lectures and drills, and in a short time I had 
an efficient corps of first-aid men in all parts of that par- 
ticular mine, Then, the goo strike coming on, interest was 
lost and the corps became extinct. : 

“Tt was not until the summer of 1905 that I succeeded in 
getting any coal company to take up this movement (al- 
though I had persisted in my efforts so strenuously for six 
years that I came to be called the first-aid ‘crank’), when 
Capt. W. A. May, general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company and the Hillside Coal and Iron Company, 
engaged me to organize a first-aid corps in each of the mines 
under his management, numbering about 40, and employing, 
in round numbers, 13,000. The following year, 1906, the 
Temple Iron Company took up this movement, and it has 
gradually spread until all the coal companies in the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania have inaugurated first-aid in 
some form in or about their mines. Without boasting, I 
feel that I have the honor to have originated this humane 
work in the coal mines of America, in 1899, and the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, the Hillside Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Temple Iron Company, and the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company were the first coal com- 
panies to inaugurate this life-saving work in a systematic 
way. 
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The System Explained. 


~™ “After having had charge, as medical director, of the 
otpamzatioin and training of first-aid corps of three large 
coal companies, I feel that I can in no better way tell how 
to organize and maintain corps in coal mines than to detail 
the system, plans, methods of training, etc., by which they 
are kept up at the various mines of these three companies: 

“The mining operations of the three companies were 
first divided into 12 districts, each of those districts having 
several collieries and a number of openings. A general 
foreman or superintendent was placed in charge of each 
district and this official arranged for a suitable central hall, 
so as to be convenient for all the men in the district as a 
meeting place. The hall, of course, is large enough for 
practice drills and stretcher work. One employe in 20 was 
selected and invited to attend the meetings, thus making 
about goo trained first-aid men. 

“Employes were selected along the following lines: Men 
who are in and about the mines all day; men so selected as 
to have a first-aid man in each section of the workings; 
several outside men, and especially the driver of the ambu- 
lance; men neither too old or too young; men who stay 
with the company and not transients; and intelligent for- 
eigners. This to include all classes of employes—namely, 
inside and outside foremen, fire bosses, inside bosses, engi- 
neers, pump runners, breaker employes, miners and laborers. 

“Each of the corps met and adopted by-laws, elected its 
own officers of administration, consisting of president, vice- 
president and secretary, who administer its affairs under the 
general direction of the company, The foremen and assist- 
ants, in and outside and fire bosses, were requested to have 
at least three of the men under them present. Meetings were 
held in each district once a month, excepting the months of 
July and August. The time of meetings is from 7:30 to 
9:30 p. m. 

“Cards are given each member with the place and date 
of each meeting during the year, signed by the general 
foreman of the district. The meetings are called to order 
by the president, minutes read by the secretary, and then I 
give them a short talk on first-aid, illustrating by charts, 
diagrams, X-ray plates of fractures and by painting the 
location of the principal blood vessels and different impor- 
tant organs on the body of the human subject with colored 
‘crayons. I also illustrate wounds in the same way. 

“The lecture is short, say 30 minutes, and is as free as 
possible of medical and technical terms. Following the lec- 
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ture a demonstration is given on a living subject in ban- 
daging, stopping hemorrhages or applying temporary 
splints. This lasts about half an hour. After that I have 
the men themselves practice on a subject, going through 
such actual operations as performing artificial respiration, 
carrying the injured, dressing wounds, applying splints to 
fractures, and a stretcher drill. The meeting is closed with 
an ‘experience’ session, the men relating actual experiences 
they have had during the month past in dressing injuries, 
how they did it, and as far as possible the results obtained, 
the same being criticized and discussed by all members 
present. 

“Each member of the corps is supplied with a first-aid 
packet (rubber cover), which he carries constantly in his 
working coat and wears a Red Cross button. He is also 
supplied by the company with a copy of my little *First-Aid 
Hand Book,’ containing simple instructions and illustrations 
of bandaging wounds and applying dressings to fractures; 
what to do in emergencies, etc. The book is of pocket size 
and contains not quite 100 pages. The first-aid men also 
have access at all times to the well-equipped mine hospital 
rooms, which are provided by the company.” 

Dr. Shields continued his lecture by telling of first-aid 
contests, similar to contests of volunteer fire companies and 
showing how such friendly rivalry stimulated interest in the 
work. He touched upon the social and elevating side of 
first-aid organization as well as the humane side. “It has,” 
he said, ‘a tendency to uplift the men morally and since no 
race or creed is recognized, all are united in a glorious and 
humane work of doing good to their fellow men.” (Warm 
applause. ) 


RHODE ISLAND “COAL MINE.’ 


Edwin Chaplin of Boston has bought the coal mine ' 
property of the Harris Farm and Mine Company on Socka- 
nosset hill near Providence, R. I. The purchase price was 
$100, a $245,000 mortgage covering the property. This 
property, which contains the famous Cranston coal mines, 
has been the subject of many transfers in recent years. Many 
years ago an attempt was made to mine coal on Sockanusset 
Hill, but, except as a landmark, the “coal mine” was un- 
known. About six years ago, however, a big brick building 
was built, and the New England Briquette Coal Company 
was formed to exploit the product of the mines. The bri- 
quettes, consisting of the Cranston coal, mixed with other 
inflammable substances and molded into egg-shaped chunks, 
were placed on the market, but after a short time the busi- 
ness was discontinued. The “coal mine” again became a 


joke until the Harris Farm and Mine Company deeded the 
land to Chaplin. 


CANT HAUL THEIR OWN COAL, 


Senator Cummins of Iowa has prepared a bill for the 
purpose of shutting railroads effectively out of the business 
of coal mining, directly or indirectly, by prohibiting them 
from hauling coal from mines owned by them. Under the 
tecent decision of the Supreme Court, it is possible for a 
railroad to carry coal which comes from a mine owned by 
a corporation in which it has shares of stock. It is the pur- 
pose of Senator Cummins’ bill to shut this off. The Su- 
preme Court decision allows a railroad to mine coal and 
transport the coal so mined, providing it is sold to another 
party before the shipment begins, Senator Cummins says 
there is no way of preventing this and it is for the States to 
say whether railroad companies shall be allowed to mine 
coal. Over this the federal government has no authority. 


All the coal dealers of Bluffton, Ind., have announced 
a strictly cash basis for fuel and will refuse all credit here- 
after. Prices have been cut 15 to 20 per cent. 
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MODERN METHOD OF MAKING LIQUID GAS 


Consul-General R. E. Mansfield, of Zurich, has investi- 
gated and prepared the following account of the operations 
in Switzerland of the modern method of making liquid gas 
and of its utilization: 


While the principle of producing liquid gas was discov- 
ered nearly a century ago, and such chemists as Faraday 
(1823), Andrews (1861), and scientific investigators like 
Cailletet, of Paris, and Pictet, of Geneva (1877), left valu- 
able records relating to the subject, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing only a theory that “all gases pass into a liquid con- 
dition, provided they are submitted to a sufficiently low 
temperature and to a sufficiently high pressure.” To make 
a practical application of this theory, and work out a process 
by which liquid gas could be utilized for general purposes 
and produced at a cost that would make it a commodity of 
commercial value, has occupied the attention of various 
inventors in recent years. 

The constantly increasing scarcity of natural fuels, and 
the consequent advance in the cost have increased propor- 
tionately the interest and the importance of substitute or 
artificial fuels of substances for producing light and heat. 

The first plant for the manufacture of liquid gas as a 
commercial commodity was established in Augsburg, Ra- 
varia, in 1904, under a process invented by Herr Blau. 
Considerable success Jhas attended the enterprise, a great 
many installations for heating and lighting having been 
made by the company in Germany, and some of the German 
railways have adopted it as a means of lighting passenger 
coaches. 

In 1907 a stock company for the manufacture of liquid 
gas was organized in Zurich, under the name of the “Swiss 
Liquid Gas Company” and a factory, with a capacity of 480 
pounds of liquid gas a day, was established at Bassersdorf, 
near Zurich. The apparatus for the purpose of transform- 
ing crude oil into liquid gas, with which the factory is 
equipped, is the invention of L. Wolf, a resident of the 
village of Bassersdorf. The product is described by the 
company as “a transportable liquid which is simply evap- 
orated as used, and can be used for lighting, heating, cook- 
ing, soldering and welding purposes.” ~ 


Factory Equipment—By-Products. 


The factory building is a plain one-story stone structure, 
40 by 72 feet, and was built at a cost of $24,000. It is 
equipped with one 12-horsepower explosion gas engine, 
which furnishes the motive power to drive the compressors 
working at high speed. The engine is supplied with gas 
produced in the process of reducing the crude oil to liquid 
gas, 
partially supplied from the same source, about one-half of 
the fuel consumed being surplus or exhaust gas. The 
application of this by-product reduces the cost of fuel for 
operating the plant to the minimum. In addition to the 
residue of gas, a considerable residuum of tar is secured 
in the process. From the tar may be extracted lubricating 
oils, benzole, creosote, and materials suitable for street and 
road «lressing as a dust preventive. 

The material from which the liquid oil is produced in the 
Bassersdorf factory is the residue or refuse of crude oil 
after various ingredients such as benzine, vaseline, etc., have 
been extracted. It is imported from Austria. At the fac- 
tory the crude oil is transferred from a reservoir into the 
retorts by an automatic process. The cost of the oil used in 
the Swiss company’s factory is about 7 cents per gallon. 

After passing through the process of heating, condensa- 


The furnaces in which the retorts are heated are also. 


tion and cooling, and the various carbonizing and other 
substances have been separated from it, the liquid gas is 
placed in steel tubes of various sizes holding 20, 40, 60 and 
80 pounds each, in which form it is ready for use, The 
tubes containing the material are accepted by the railways 
and other carrying companies without restrictions or special 
provisions, as the gas is nonpoisonous and is three times 
less explosive than ordinary gas. The liquid gas is utilized 
by attaching one of the tubes to the special apparatus manu- 
factured by the company, which contains a regulator, 
gage, etc. 
Installations and Usefulness. 

The Bassersdorf concern, which has passed beyond the 
experimental stage, now has over 100 installations in differ- 
ent towns and cities in Switzerland, all of which are declared 
to be entirely satisfactory to the purchasers. In a de~- 
scriptive circular regarding the production of liquid gas, its 
uses, etc., the company says: 

The liquid gas is obtained by the dry distillation of 
raw petroleum and of by-products of the lignite and oil in- 
dustries, The raw materials are decomposed in retorts by 
the action of a high temperature; the vapors and gases 
produced then pass through the tar separators and the 
cleaner, losing here the easily condensable gases (tar, ben- 
zine, etc.), as well as any other deleterious and malodorous 
by-products that may be present. By means of Wolf's 
patent apparatus, and the use of cold and pressure, a separa- 
tion of the difficult liquefiable gases, such as hydrogen, 
methane, etc., from the more easily liquefiable ethane, pro- 
pane, pentane, etc., is obtained. These are then liquefied, 
carbureted and filled into steel transport cylinders pro- 
vided with a valve and sold as “liquid gas.” It is easily 
transportable and utilizable and has a high illuminating and 
heating power. The prime cost is not greater than that of 
other kinds of gas produced in small plants. The installa- 
tion costs are low and the manipulation is simple and 
without danger. The gases not liquefied are used in the 
working of the factory. 

It is claimed for the liquid gas that it is nonpoisonous 
and its explosiveness is about three times less than coal gas. 


Specific gravity of the liquid gas (water: 1)..about 0.568 
Specific gravity of gaseous liquid gas (air: 

DY Repel Sat Aca: SR naan Oa uOb oe aeoeT about 1.021 
1 liter gaseous liquid gas weighs (at 0° and 

760 millimeters pressure).....-....+-- grams 1.3201 
1 cubic meter (35.314 cubic feet) Hquid gas 

weighs under like conditions............ kilos 1.3201 
Maximum heating value per cubic meter of 

gas (at 0° and 760 millimeters pressure) 

AAS PES CTE dO Oe thermal units 16.046 


Minimum heating value per cubic meter of 
gas (at o° and 760 millimeters pressure) 
Pvass neice Abe a Sielete bared tate tad het ete eie;e thermal units 15.137 

The company's descriptive circular says: 

The liquid-gas installation consists of the transportable 
cylinder containing the liquid gas, of a gas tank fitted with 
a pressure gage and an adjustable safety valve: also of a 
regulator for adjusting the pressure of the gas. 

Heating, Lighting and Welding. 

The advantages and conveniences offered by liquid gas 
present for it a wide fiekl of usefulness. Among the various 
uses to which it may be applied are the heating and light- 
ing of residences, public buildings, hotels and manufac- 
tories and street lighting and cooking purposes ; also chemi- 
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cal and technical laboratories, soldering and welding. If 
mixed with oxygen, it produces a heat so intense that an 
ordinary bar of tron 1 inch in diameter can be cut in two 
almost instantly by placing it in the flame of a liquid-gas 
burner. This concentrated heating power makes it avail- 
able, and especially desirable in the smelting and forging of 
iron and steel. f f 

Concerning its application as a means of welding, etc., 
the company claims for hquid gas that— 

Any required grade of heat favorable for the metal to be 
welded can be produced by simply regulating the pressure 
and quantity of gas. The metal melts and flows together 
without oxidizing : no pressing, no hammering, ir necessary, 
aud the metal does not turn brittle. With a medium heating 
value of 15,600 thermal units, liquid gas affords the cheapest 
and best method for the welding of metals, 

The success of the Bassersdorf factory has demonstrated 
the fact that liquid gas can be manufactured and sold at a 
profit in competition with cual gas and electricity, as nearly 
every town and village in Switzerland is supplied with 
artificial-gas works and an electric-lighting plant. Yet with- 
in a short space of time the company has placed over 100 
liquid-gas installations, and the demand for its product 
keeps the plant running full capacity day and night. When 
it is understood that the factory was built more as an experi- 
ment and for the purpose of demonstrating the practicabil'ty 
of manufacturing liquid gas as a material for heating and 
lighting than as a commercial enterprise, and the fact that 
all the materia] used is imported, which greatly increases 
the cost of production, it can be readily seen that greater 
profits might be obtained from the manufacture in the 
United States. where the raw material, such as waste from 
rock-oil refineries or other kind of bituminous oils, are 
plentiful and comparatively cheap. 

Factory Being Built in Boston. 

The Zurich company, which possesses international pat- 
ents, has disposed of the rights to manufacture under its 
process in France, and a plant with a,capacity of 1,056 
pounds of liquid gas per day is in course of construction in 
Paris and will soon be ready to begin operations. .\ factory 
equipped with the Wolf patent apparatus is being built in 
Boston. 

The Swiss plant turns out 480 pounds of liquid gas per 
day, besides a considerable quantity of tar. Only four men 
are employed in the work of operating the factory, which 
runs night and dav, No special mechanical skill is re- 
quired in the work, which reduces the cost-of labor to the 
minimum. For the construction and installation of plants 
for lighting, heating, cooking, industrial and laboratory 
Purposes about twenty mechanics are employed. These 
men also act as soliciting and selling agents and promoters 
of the company’s interests in towns where there are no coal- 
gas plants. 

The finished product is put up in different sized metas 
tubes, holding 20, 40 and 80 pounds each, the market price 
being 15 cents per pound, or $3 for a tube containing 20 
pounds, This gives the daily output of the factory, amount- 
ing to 480 pounds, a total value of $72. 


Estimated Cost of Production and Profits, 
The Zurick company estimates the cost of productioin, 


profits, etc., on a plant with a capacity of 44 pounds of 
liquid gas per hour, as follows: 


Carbureting: 422 pounds daily, 126,- 
600 pounds for the year, at 38.6 
cents per pound 

Fuel: 1,815 pounds daily, 544,500 
pounds per year, at 3 cents per pound 1,633.50 

Wages and salaries ; 
our workmen, at $1.16 per day each 


4,876.06 


LOM; SOO LUD Seis ttetere eiotere cere ea 1,392.00 
Onesforeman..27) 0. PTE Ait 65.00 
Onerclenk, me aecc aerate a ener 405.00 

Motalcostpen Veatenae waco. aoe 13,927.44 

PP rOltSMtOreOne LVCAL ects ats cadtaue hee 33,592.50 


Fstimated cost of building a liquid-gas factory with a 
capacity for producing 1.056 pounds per day, $5,000. Cost 
of machinery and apparatus for operating the plant, $40,000. 

Pamphlets, charts and blueprints showing factory build- 
ing plans and equipment for liquid-gas manufacture will 
be loaned to interested firms by the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, Washington, D. C. 


NATAL COAL OUTPUT GROWS. 


The coal production of Natal for 1908 amounted to 
1,669,774 long tons, valued at $3,587,432. an increase over 
1907 of 139,731 tons. The output was classified as 1,413,- 
145 tons of large, 186,029 tons of nut, and 70,600 of small 
coal, Natal coal exported oversea to foreign ports amounted 
to 201,098 tons and to the Cape Colony 245,817 
tous. The exports overland to other colonies amounted 
to 106,242 tons; bunkered by vessels at Port Natal, 710,777 
tons; consumed on the Natal Government railways, 254,166 
tons; and consumed otherwise or stocked in the colony, 
511,674 tons, 

The oversea trade shows a large increase, as it was only 
56,850 tons in 1907. It is to be assumed that a considerable 
quantity of this coal is samples and does not represent a 
fixed and steady demand, although there is no doubt that 
the demand for Natal coal in foreign countries is growing, 
as the exports to India, Ceylon, Mauritius, Madagascar. 
Beira, and even to ports in Australia where coal was shipped 
in 1907, show a decided increase for 1908. 

The Associated Collieries are putting forth every effort 
in seeking new markets, and they are very sanguine of 
their ability to prove the superiority of their coal to that 
of other fields. Sample shipments have been made through- 
out the Straits Settlements and the East, and one company 
has forwarded 50 tons to San Francisco. 


OHIO OPERATOR BLAMES WALL STREET. 


I. A. Worthington, receiver for the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railway, once attempted to give Ohio coal operators 
a square deal by reducing the rate on lake-bound coal from 
Ohio mines, but Wall street cracked a whip over his head 
and Mr. Worthington failed to make the reduction, ac- 
cording to the testimony of C. E, Maurer, Cleveland coal 
operator, before the Ohio Railroad Commission, which is 
investigating the alleged excessive rate of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie on lake coal. 


BIG DEVELOPMENT NEAR ANNISTON, ALA. 


Capt. R. IF. Kolb. who is well known in the industrial 
and political life of Alabama, has completed the details this 
week for the organization of a company with $600,000 cap- 
ital for the development of rich lumber and mineral lands 
in Shinbone valley, just beyond Shinbone mountain, in the 
Anniston district. Associated with Captain Kolb are O. M. 
Alexander of Anniston, W. B. Davidson of Montgomery, 
P.M. Clark and C. W. Huffman of Lebanon. Tenn., and 
others of Boston. 
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WEST VIRGINIA COAL PRODUCTION IN 1908 


The total production of coal in West Virginia in 1908, 
as reported to E. W. Parker, of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, was 41,897,843 short tons, having a spot value 
of $40,009,054. Owing to conditions more favorable for 
the cheap production of coal in West Virginia, her percent- 
age of decrease during 1908 was less than in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Alabama, and Ohio. In a preliminary statement 
issued early in January, 1909, it was predicted that the out- 
put of coal in West Virginia would show a decrease be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent, which would reduce the tonnage 
to an amount about equal to that of 1906. The decrease 
was 6,193,740 short tons, or 12.88 per cent, from the output 
in 1907, and the 1908 production was 1,392,507 short tons 
less than in 1906. The decrease in Pennsylvania (bitumi- 
nous coal) was 21.95 per cent, in Maryland 20.89 per cent, 
in Alabama 18.57 per cent, and in Ohio 18.27 per cent. 
The decrease in value of the production in 1908 was $7,- 
837.576, or 16.38 per cent. 

Another reason why the percentage of clecrease in West 
Virginia was less than in the states named ts the fact that, 
except in the Kanawha district, few of the miners in the 
state have organized and there was no suspension of opera- 
tions pending the adjustment of the wage scale. Although 
some vigorous attempts have been made from time to time 
to organize the coal miners of West Virginia, most of the 
mines continue to be operated on either the “open shop” 
or the non-union basis, though many of the mines in the 
Kanawha region have for several years been operated un- 
der agreements with the miners’ union. The strike record 
for the state was a total of 501 men who were idle for an 
average of 144 days each. Only four mines reported a 
suspension due to labor troubles. 


The Ten Hour Day Prevails. 


The ten-hour day prevails in most of the mines, 403, 
employing 39.550 men, working ten hours a day in 1908; 
180 mines, employing 14,426 men, worked nine hours, and 
30 mines, employing 1,242 men, worked eight hours. 

West Virginia more than any other coal-producing state 
depends on market conditions outside of her own borders 
for the disposition of her coal product. The manufactur- 
ing industries of the state are comparatively unimportant 
when considered in connection with the large and cheap 
supply of high-grade fuel. Probably more than half of 
West Virginia’s coal is shipped away to support manufac- 
turing industries in other states. 

The coal mines of West Virginia in 1908 gave employ- 
ment to 56,861 men, who worked an average of 185 days, 
as compared with 59,029 men for an average of 230 days 
in 1907. The average productioin per man for the year 
1908 was 737 short tons, against 815 tons in 1907 and 849.5 
tons in 1y06, but the average daily production per man 
increased from 3.54 short tons in 1907 to 3.98 tons in 1908. 
There was a substantial increase in the proportioin of coal 
mined by the use of machines in 1908 as compared with 
the preceding year, although the actual machine-mined ton- 
nage decreased, The number of machines in use increased 
from 1,533 in 1907 to 1,574 in 1908. The machine-mined 
coal decreased from 17,627,925 short tons to 16,653,174 
tons, but the percentage of the machine-mined product to 
the total increased from 36.65 to 39.75. Of the total num- 
ber of machines in tse in 1908, 599 were pick machines, 890 
chain machines, 53 long-wall machines, and 23 chain-shear- 
ing machines. ; } hese = 

According to John Laing. chief of the West Virginia 


department of mines, the record of accidents in the coal 
mines of the state in 1908 was in favorable contrast to that 
of the preceding year, but the number of accidents was still 
large. The fatality record of 1907 was unusually bad be- 
cause of the disaster at Monongah, which alone caused 361 
deaths, and the total number of men killed in that year was 
729. In 1908 the number of fatalities was reduced to 313, 
the largest single disaster being a dust explosioin in the 
Lick Branch mine of the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries 
Company, in which 50 men are said to have lost their lives. 
Falls of roof in rooms caused nearly half of the deaths and 
also injured 431 men. There were 49 men killed and 285 
injured by being crushed by mine cars; four were killed and 
six injured by powder explosions ; seven deaths were «due to 
shaft accidents; explosions of gas and dust caused 63 
deaths; and 37 deaths and 211 injuries were attributed to 
miscellaneous causes. The cleath rate per 1,000 employes 
was 5.5 in 1908, against 12.35 in 1907, and the number of 
tons of coal mined for each life lost was 133,859 in 1908, 
against 65,969 in 1907. 
The Future of West Virginia Coal. 


Among the important recent developments looking to- 
ward increased production of coal in West Virginia has 
been the completion of the Virginian Railway from Deep- 
water, on Kanawha River, to Sewells Point, near Norfolk. 
This important outlet for West Virginia coal, the only rail- 
road built from the coal fields to the seaboard, was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1909 and will have a marked influ- 
ence on the future production of the state. Another note- 
worthy development has been the construction of the Coal 
River Railroad from St. Albans into the rich coal fields of 
the Coal River valley. This road has been purchased by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and will be an important 
feeder to that line. The Coal and Coke Railroad, extending 
from Charleston to Elkins and penetrating the coal fields in 
the central portion of the state, has under construction 
branch lines which will develop other coal fields. The indi- 
cations are that when these railways are completed, West 
Virginia will again take second rank among the coal-pro- 
ducing states. West Virginia occupied second place in 1906, 
but fell back to third in 1907 and 1908. 

The total production of coal in West Virginia to the 
close of 1908 amounted to 476,096.382 short tons, equivalent 
to an exhaustion of 715,000,000 short tons. Estimates by 
I. C. White, state geologist, and M. R. Campbell, of the 
United States Geological Survey, based on a recent study of 
the coal fields, place the original supply in West Virginia 
at 150,000,000,000 short tons. The apparent supply now 
available therefore amounts to 149,285.000,000 short tons, 
about 3.500 times the productioin of 1908 and 2,400 times 
the exhaustion represented by that production. 


MADE A FORTUNE IN COAL. 


Representative Bascom Slemp, of the Ninth Virginia 
district, and his brother have cleaned up between $300,000 
and $400,000 in a Kentucky coal land deal which has just 
been closed. The Slemps have been acquiring coal and 
timber properties in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia 
for years. They are the owners of some valuable proper- 
ties in those states. Recently a company was formed which 
took over their Kentucky holdings, the deal netting the 
Virginia Representative and his brother nearly $500,000 
profit. The Slemps are still large holders of Virginia min- 
eral and timber properties. 
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THE DEAN OF AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


Twain Was Not Sick. 


On the return trip to the United States from London on 
the Minnetonka some one told Mark Twain, on a rough, 
windy morning, that he looked seasick. “I'm not seasick,” 
said the humorist. “You look it,” the other persisted. Then 
Mark Twain laughed his short, gruff laugh and told a story. 
He began by saying that it never paid, either in jest or earn- 
est, to tell people that they did not look well. He said, 
“There was a practical joker in a certain New York office. 
This young man put up a practical joke on the bookkeeper, 
a quiet, steady, serious chap. The joke was for every one to 
tell the bookkeeper that he looked very, very bad, indecd. 
It was wondered what effect this would have. 

“Tt was a hot August morning when the joke began. 
The office boy started it. ‘*Ain’t you well, Mr. Quill?’ he 
said, ‘Yes; of course. Why?’ Quill asked. ‘Why, ye look 
so pale,’ said the boy. ‘I feel all right,’ said Quill, calmly, 
and he put on his seersucker office coat and set to work. 
But when the shipping clerk told him he looked il, Quill 
frowned and said he had had a bad night—that was all. 
When the cashier asked him what made him such a queer 
color he said his heart felt strange. So, for an hour or two, 
Quill was tormented with anxious inquiries, full of gloomy 

orebodings, about his health. 

“Finally, with an impatient, worried gesture, he threw 
down his pen and hastened to the office of the chief. He 
was gone perhaps five minutes. Then he came back again 
in the chief’s company. ‘Men,’ said the chief, raising his 
hand to comfmand the attention of all, ‘as Mr. Quill is not 
well I have granted him a ten days’ leave of absence. 
Please arrange to divide his work equally among yourselves 
till his return.’ ” 


Beat Him One Way. 


As Mark Twain and a friend were chatting at the sum- 
mer home of the humorist, Quarry farm, near Elmira, New 
York, the conversation turned to the wealth of John D. 
Rockefeller. 

“Just think of it, Sam,” said the guest, “he has more 
dollars than there are hairs in that vigorous old thatch of 
yours.” 

“That’s nothing,” replied Mr. Clemens. 
dollars than he has hairs in his head.” 


“T have more 


Mark Twain’s Agricultural Hints. 


What strikes the London Spectator as being among the 
things that are most extremely funny are Mark Twain's 
stories of his editing an agricultural paper; of how, in the 
columns of that paper, he advised that “turnips should 
never be pulled; it injures them, It is better to send a boy 
up and let him shake the tree” ; and of his putting forth the 
information that “the guano is a fine bird, but great care 
is necessary in rearing it.” 


Mark Twain’s Advice to the Girls. 


Mark Twain recently gave some advice to sweet girl 
graduates which was a little out of the ordinary in the way 
of commencement speeches. It was at the graduation ex- 
ercises of St. Timothy’s school in Catonsville, a suburb of 
Baltimore, 

“There are three things,” said the humorist, “that young 
ladies should never do on any occasion. 


“First, don’t smoke—that is, not to excess. I am sev- 


enty-three, and for seventy-three years I have smoked to 
excess, so I am a living example. 

“Second, don’t drink—that is, to excess. 

“Third, don’t marry—that is, to excess. 

“And now if you young ladies will refrain from all these 
things you will have all the virtues that any one will honor 
and respect.” 


Honesty the Best Policy. 


In the address above referred to Mr. Clemens said that 
he wished to drive it home that honesty is the best policy. 

“IT remember when I had just written ‘Innocents 
Abroad,” he said. “My partner and I wanted to start a 
newspaper syndicate. We needed $3 and did not know 
where to get it. While we were in a quandary I espied a 
valuable dog on the street. I picked up the canine and sold 
him to a man for $3. Afterward the owner of the dog 
came along, and I got $3 from him for telling him where 
the dog was. So I went back and gave the $3 to the man 


whom I sold it to, and I have lived honestly ever since.” , 


Consummation Devoutly to be Wished. 


Years ago, during Mark Twain’s journalistic career and 
before prosperity had reached him, he found himself with 
a note coming due and a total lack of funds with which to 
meet it. Half distracted, he was rushing round the city in 
a feverish hunt for funds to tide him over the trying time. 
He rushed a little too quickly, however, for as the tall hu- 
morist was turning a corner he collided with a little man 
and overthrew him. The victim regained his feet and 
yelled: 

“You do that again and I'll knock you into the middle 
of next week.” 

“My dear sir,” said the apologetic humorist. “do it by 
all means. If I can get through till then without breaking 
I'm safe.” 


Twain to the Ladies. 


“Mark Twain,” said a Chicagoan, “crossed the Atlantic 
with me on the Minneapolis, and his conversation made the 
captain's table very gay. 

“The ladies continually encircled the humorist, and the 
last night on board he proposed a toast in their honor, 

““The ladies,’ he said, raising his glass and bowing. 
‘The ladies—second only to the press in the dissemination 
of news.’ ’”” 


A Brilliant Paragraph. 

Mark Twain, at a publishers’ dinner in New York, 
talked of his reporting «lays in Virginia City. 

“We were trying a horse thief one day,” he said, “and 
all of a sudden the big, burly scoundrel pulled off his boot 
and threw it at the Judge. It was a heavy boot, too. It 
was studded with hobnails. 

“T am still rather proud of the way I wrote up that lit- 
tle incident, doing it neatly, and at the same time getting 
back on a rival reporter whom I disliked. I gotvit all in 
one paragraph—something like this: 

“Suddenly the blackguardly thief, pulling off his boot, 
hurled it with all his might straight at the Judge’s head. 
This desperate act might have been attended with most dis- 
astrous consequences, but, fortunately, the missile only 
struck a reporter, so that no harm was done.” 
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Mark Twain’s Rented Cat: 


Mark Twain, as is his custom, hides himself during the 
summer from the head hunters, those persons seeking auto- 
graphs, photographs or interviews. One year he selected 
‘fuxedo Park as his retreat, renting an old Colonial house 
until the latter part of September, when he returned to his 
New York home. There, during the heated days, Mr. 
Clemens wandered about the country byways or spent the 
time in various shady nooks in his grounds. 


A visitor who succeeded in discovering his whereabouts 
found the great author in his famous suit of white flannels, 
seated under a tree petting a kitten. 


“Where did you get it?” queried the friendly intruder, 

For a moment there was a twinkle in the aged humor- 
ist’s eyes; tt was succeeded by a solemn look as he replied, 
“Trent it froma neighbor, You see, I cannot afford a cat— 
not even a young one.” 

Subsequently inquiry proved at least the first part of 
Ar. Clemens’s statement to be true. He had actually rented 
the kitten for the summer season. What did he pay for it? 
Nobody knows what Mark Twain pays for anything. All 
the world is interested only in what Mark Twain is paid. 


tT. N. KOEHLER, Pres. Ff. A. KOEHLER, Seey. 
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TO TAP VIRGINIA COAL FIELDS. 


Capitalists are becoming interested in the proposed elec- 
tric line connecting the agricultural districts of Lee county, 
Va., with the Wise county coal fields. The main line will 
be twenty-eight miles in length, between Jonesville and Big 
Stone Gap, with branch lines touching Norton, Dorchester, 
Blackwood, Imboden, Appalachia and Stonega, in Wise 
county, and Keokee, Yokum, Station, Hickory Flats and 
Mulberry Gaps, in Lee county. The coal fields in south- 
west Virginia are fast becoming a veritable beehive of 
industry, and the consensus of opinion is that with this new 
acquisition not less than 509,000 people will inhabit the rich 
territory to be covered, many acres of which are not now 
under cultivation and have been allowed to grow up in briars 
for lack of people to consume. 


“SERVANT” AND ITS CHANGES. 


“Servant” in the United States is often displaced by the 
world “help.” But “servant” itself owed its vogue in Eng- 
land to the fact that it is a substitute for other words that 
had declined in dignity, such as “knave,” which originally 
meant only “boy,” but in time acquired a more and more 
slighting sense until it became intolerable, 
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IMPORTANT LIABILITY DECISION. 


(Continued from page 405.) 

played at such places. The Appellate Court held that the 
language in the second count of the declaration complained 
of might be disregarded as surplusage, and that with that 
language eliminated, the count as it then stood was a good 
count. We think the Appellate Court rightfully so held. 
Turthermore, there was no controversy at the trial between 
the parties, over the fact that the place where appellee was 
injured was not marked ot a danger signal displayed at that 
place, the position of the appellant being that the place was 
not dangerous, as its witness testified that the electric 
current was not turned on at the time, the plaintiff was in- 
jured, and it was urged that if it did appear from the 
evidence that the electric current was turned on, the dan- 
gerous condition thereby created was not within the terms 
of the statute. It is apparent, we think, that the jury was 
not misled by the language found in the second count of the 
declaration, and as the first and second counts of the dec- 
laration stated a good cause of action and were amply sup- 
ported by the evidence, the trial court did not commit re- 
versible error in denying appellant's motion to take the 
second count of the declaration from the jury or in over- 
ruling its motion in arrest of judgment. 

“The appellant has also made some complaint against the 
instructions given on behalf of appellee and as to the action 
of the court in refusing certain instructions offered upon 
its behalf and refused. We think the instructions given for 
the appellee are substantially correct and were properly 
given, and that those instructions offered by appellant and 
refused were properly refused, as they asked the court to 
inform the jury that the danger incident to placing a live 
wire in the mine, unprotected and in a situation where it 
would be likely to come in contact with the cars and head 
of the mule which appellee was driving, was not a danger- 
ous condition within the meaning of the Mines and Mining 
Act, and for which the appellant, in case of injury, could in 
no event be held liable to appellee for damages. This view 
is not correct, and the court did not err in declining to give 
the jury appellant's refused instructions. 

“Finding no reversible error in this record, the judgment 
of the Appellant Court will be affirmed. 

“Judgment affirmed.” 


BRITISH MINERS VOTEASTRIKE. 

The balloting of the members of the Miners’ Confeder- 
ation of Great Britain to decide whether a national strike 
should be declared in support of the Scottish miners, who 
are resisting a wage reduction of 6 pence a day in wages, 
was concluded July 28th, and resulted in 518,361 votes in 
favor of a general strike and only 62.980 against it. This 
unmistakable determination of the men to support their 
Scottish colleagues and the apparently equally determined 
refusal of the employers to agree to the miners’ terms ren- 
ders the work of intermediaries difficult. Another confer- 
ence between the employers and the men will be held at the 
board of trade under the chairmanship of Winston Spencer 
Churchill, and unless a compromise is then reached a gen- 
eral industrial upheaval appears inevitable. 


UNIFORM PER DIEM CHARGES FOR CARS. 


President McCrea of the Pennsylvania Railroad, chair- 
man of the per diem commission appointed by the American 
Railway Association, is expected to call a meeting of the 
commission within the next week or so, to take definite 
action on the proposed uniform per diem charges to be 
applied to every railroad in the United States. 


With the return of prosperity some of the larger railway 
systems are said to have demanded that the new uniform 
rate be decided upon as soon as possible. 

Several years ago the railroads agreed upon a per diem 
charge of 50 cents per car a day. When the business de- 
pression set in this charge was reduced to 25 cents a day. 
The claim is made that many of the smaller reads would 
rather pay a rental of 25 cents a day for freight cars than 
purchase new equipment and keep it in repair. For this 
reason many of the larger systems, like the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania, say it is impossible to keep their 
equipment on the home line. 

live railroad presidents, representing the different sec- 
tions of the country, have been appointed to agree upon a 
uniform charge and it is believed that the new rate will be 
35 cents a day. 


Next winter you are going to pay more money for your 
coal, You deserve to, tf you don’t buy it now. 
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Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the West 
218-220 N. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo. 


A 1 HLP. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 
psd ER’ WINNER No. 2 


— CHARLES BRUN NER, + Peru, Hiinois 


You may depend on prompt shipment from us on 


Iron Pipe, Fittings and Valves 
jy Se B. Limbert @ Co., Chicago. Ill. 
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“NK-BELT” 


Mr. Machinery Man: 


= 


Do YOU want to reach the 
men who buy your products? 


FUEL is the MOST EFFEC- 
TIVE ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
of all coal trade journals. 


Why? 
Because FUEL is owned and 


supervised by men actively en- 
gaged in the coal industry. 


FUEL is read every week by 
all of the leading coal operators, 
their mine managers and super- 
intendents from the Alleghenies 
to the Rocky Mountains—your reg- 
ular and prospective customers. 


SATALOG 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHIC INDIANAPOLIS 
SEATTLE : G0 N.Y, Block ; meth, Shubert & Ca, 
BY. LOIS s Ni 


Advertising rates on application. 


The Equitable Powder Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


“Alton” Mining and Blasting Powder 


USE it—and increase your production of Lump Coal 
Mitts | EAST ALTON, ILL. 


FT. SMITH, ARK. Office, EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Braeburn Steel Company | 


Works: BRAEBURN, PA. 


High Grade ND Tool Steel 


SPECIAL STEELS FOR COAL MINING TOOLS 
Machine Bits, Puncher Picks, Coal Augers, Wedges, Picks, 


Coal Operators Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 372%" 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 24, 1895 


INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Losses” Our Motto 


OFFICERS Axes, Sledges, Hammers etc. Sprin 
OBAS. H.SEYBT, Pres. H.N.TAYLOR,Vice-Pres. CHARLES V. HICKOX, Bec’y : . . ping end Machinery Steels 
8. M. DALZELL, Treas, GEORGE C. HICKOX, Gen'l Agent FORGINGS FOR COAL MINING MACHINES A SPECIALTY 
DIRECTORS 


WESTERN WAREHOUSE 
PaulE. Noé 124 West Lake Street Telephone 


| Western Mgr. CHICAGO Monroe 671 


M, DALZELL, Spring Valley Coal Co. CHAS. H. SEYBT, Consolidated Coal Co. 

SGA RAISON Berea Coal leon Oo. HN TAYLOR-Big 4 Wilmington Coal Co. 

Oaks W BTARNE. Wert © dom'Co, Se perene cagoatart in Con ) 
nd Coa .D. :Chicagod&Cazt' 

D. BIMPSON, Consolidated Coal Cd. > 
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GATHERED FROM THE EXCHANGES 


Coal has been discovered four miles south of Garfield, 
Wash. 


A German inventor has perfected a new motor railway 
car operated by gasoline, which, it is said, will displace many 
electric railway cars. 


Saginaw, Mich., Federation of Labor is trying to defeat 
the award of the coal contract to West Virginia operators, 
which was recommended by the Water Board, 

A new record in tonnage was made recently on the Vir- 
ginian Railway when a single locomotive pulled ninety coal 
cars of fifty tons each from Roanoke to Norfolk. 

Railway accidents and casualties in the United Kingdom 
for the year 1908 were as follows: Killed. 1,043; injured. 
7.984; against 1,117 killed and 8,811 injured in 1907. 

United States Consul! Thomas H. Norton sends from 
Chemnitz, Germany, a report on an ingenious new method 
for the cheap transportation of acetylene in compressed 
form, 

The National Fuel Company, of Denver, of which Harry 
Van Mater is president, has purchased the Lucas coal mine, 
near Lafayette, fo1 $150,000 and in future the property will 
be known as Monarch mine No. 2, 

The largest single lump of anthracite coal ever mined 
was shipped by the Kingston Coal Company to the Yukon- 
Alaska Exposition at Seattle for exhibition. It weighs 1,800 
pounds, and contains about 80 cubic feet. 

The Fairmont & Lincoln Coal and Coke Company, re- 
cently organized at Fairmont, W. Va., will shortly begin the 
construction of a plant at Kingmont. The coal has already 
been opened and a plant of 800 tons capacity daily has been 
ordered. 

The annual meeting of the Brier Hill, Pa., Coal & Coke 
Company was held at Brier Hill, when the officers were 
elected. H. H. Stambaugh was reelected president; R. C. 
Steese, vice-president; John Pod, treasurer, and Thomas 
McCaffrey, secretary and superintendent. 

The new Coleman mine of the Maryland Coal Company 
has just been opened at St. Michaels, Pa. This mine is two 
miles from South Forks, on the Pennsylvania railroad. The 
shaft is one of the largest in the country and has a capacity 
of hoisting 3,000 tons of bituminous coal a day. 

The time allowed by Venezuela for the free importation 
of apparatus for the burning of alcohol, including motors, 
lamps, especially for the use of alcohol in the production of 
light, and not adapted to other fuel, anc the necessary parts 
of such lamps, including wicks, burners, mantles, etc., has 
been extended for one year from April 18, 1909. 

The settlement of the suit of the United States against 
the Utah Fuel Company and others, involving title to certain 
coal lands in Salina canyon, resulted in the government re- 
gaining the lands involved, The registrar and receiver of 
the United States land office in Salt Lake City have re- 
ceived notification that the case is closed and these lands are 
again open to entry. The lands are valued at $25 per acre. 

In razing the walls of the oldest building in Pottsville, 
Pa., a casket was unearthed which contained lumps of prim- 
itive coal and a unique document. The piece of parchment 
states that these lumps were chippings taken from peculiar 
“black stones” by Colonel George Shoemaker, of Pottsville, 
in 1829, before the commercial value of anthracite was 
known as a commodity for domestic or even industrial pur- 


poses. 


The Bear River Coal Company will soon add another 
producing mine to the long list of coal properties in Wyom- 
ing. At Almy the company has opened a shaft for 300 feet 
and will soon put on a night shift and begin shipping. 

Sagamore Coal and Coke Company, which is located at 
Mora, W. Va., and which is one of the operations owned 
by the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Company, will 
resume operations at an early date. This plant has been 
idle for about three years. 


The Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company let con- 
tracts for the erection of 400 new ovens at its two plants in 
the lower Connellsville field, Thompson Nos. rt and 2. The 
improvement will double the company’s capacity, the com- 
pany now having 400 ovens. 

The anthracite coal tonnage for the month of May 
amounted to 5,063,873 tons, compared with 6,088,116 tons 
during the same month in 1908, a decrease of 1,024,243 tons. 
For the year to May 31 the tonnage aggregated 27,046,872 
tons, in comparison with 26,963,590 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The large railroad systems which enter Duluth are just 
now giving their attention to the fuel supply question. One 
of them has contracted for about 1,000,000 tons of steam 
coal and has 200,000 tons now on dock at the head of the 
lakes, Another large system, which has 300,000 tons on 
dock, is closing contracts for 600,000 tons more. 

Coal land valued at $4,000,000 has been bought by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company near Marianna, in Wash- 
ington county, Pa., making one of the largest deals of this 
kind in this district in years. The price paid per acre is 
not known definitely. This coal is a deposit which experts 
declare is an outcropping of the old Connellsville Basin 
seam, or a coal equal in quality. 

The Jamison Coal and Coke Company, of Pittsburg, of 
which Senator John M. Jamison, of Greensburg, Pa., is 
president, completed the deal for the purchase of 7,000 acres 
of coal land near Fairmont, W. Va., is preparing to open up 


‘the new property immediately. Two shafts will be put down 


to an 8-foot vein of the Pittsburg seam. The company 
expects to be ready for coking operations within a year. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is finishing its 
first year under the control of John D. Rockefeller, and it 
will have the best report in its history to make at the next 
annual meeting of the stockholders. The company, instead 
of having a $1,000,000 deficit, will show a surplus, and, 
instead of having to bring iron ore from Duluth at a loss, 
has secured and developed immense properties of its own. 

By selling out his entire holding of stock in the Big 
Muddy River Coal Company, Theodore R. Troendle retires 
from the management of that company with a fortune. The 
purchasers of the stock are the Southern IHinois Coal Com- 
pany, which is composed principally of Massachusetts capi- 
talists and is headed by William M. Wood, multimillionaire, 
and president of the American Woolen Mills, of Boston. 
Mr. Troendle remains in Hopkinsville, Ky. 

The strike at Charleroi coal works, Charleroi, Pa., which 
kept 400 men idle for three weeks, has been settled and the 
mine resumed operations at once. Settlement was made by 
National Vice President E. S. McCullough, of the United 
Mine Workers, and carries with it a substantial victory for 
the miners. Under the agreements entered into by Mr. 
McCullough with Manager Jesse Johnston, of the company, 
the latter agrees to pay the shot firers. 
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DEARBORN 


means 


Scientific Water Treatment. 


q Our standing among Steam Users, 
as Consulting Chemists and Practical 
Consulting Engineers, is weli estab- 
lished. We have studied all classes 
of waters, and by simple, practical and 
scientific methods, have eliminated the 
undesirable effects which attended their 
use as hoiler feed supplies. We can 
give you the best possible service, and 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analyze your boiler water, and 
advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 


MONOBEL 


A 
“ PERMISSISLE 
EXPLOSIye” 


For gassens and 
®usty seal 
avings 
Requires no 


SOPYMIGUTED BY LI, OU PORT DE BEMOUBS PowOER Company 1008 


Everlasting Blow-Off Valve 


Easily Operated Straight Through Blow 
Self Cleaning Self Grinding Seats 
No Repairing No Stuffing Box 


Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Scully Steel & Iron Co., "i2' Chicago, Il. 


“HEAVY-DUTY” (GENERATORS | Geom 


Built Expressly for Mining Work 


Traly “Heavy-Duty” Machines—15 to 25 per cent better than ordinary 
generators of equal ratings. 


Belted or Direct Connected. Any Voltage. All Sizes. 


We make generators for mining and only for mining, and we know how a : 
_ good mining generator should be built. We are specialists in this distinct 
branch of electrical work, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Knoxville Birmingham Charleston, W. Va, 
Send for Bulletin 701-F Nashville St. Louis Denver: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co, ® 
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A STUDY IN WOOD PRESERVATION 


Representative of the United States Forest Service Reports to the Spring Valley Coal Company 
Results of an Examination Made to Determine the Possibility of Treating 
Successfully the Timbers with Wood Preservatives. 


In January of the present year S. M. Dalzell, general 
manager of the Spring Valley Coal Compan:y. had a rep- 
resentative of the United States Forest Service examine the 
timbers in that company’s mines with a view to determining 
the possibility of treating them with wood preservatives 
with a view to obtaining a prolonged life. Mr. C. P. Win- 
slow made this examination and submitted a report which 
contains so much valuable general information that No. 73 
secured the consent of Mr. Dalzell to print portions of the 
report here. The purpose of this examination was to study, 
first, the species, form, and character of timbers used ; sec- 
ond, to ascertain their length of service under the several 
existing conditions; and, third, to learn the possibility of 
prolonging the life of this timber by the application of 
preservatives to arrest decay. Owing to a severe fire, it 
was impossible to inspect the timber conditions at No. 2 
mine. The remaining four mines, however, were carefuily 
examined, the results and conclusions being incorporated 
in Mr. Winslow's report. 

The species of timber in most general use throughout 
the mines are white, red and black oaks, elm, maple and 
poplar; with the exception of the ties, which are sawn, 
practically all the timber is placed without the removal of 
the bark. All classes of oaks are used extensively for the 
heavy timbering in the main entries, as well as for the mine 
ties. The lagging and timbering in rooms and temporary 
entries consists mostly of red and black oaks; the inferior 
oaks, elm, maple and poplar, together with any other avail- 
able inferior species, are used for the props at the working 
face. while the cogs are composed of odd lengths of any of 
the above species. 

* * * 

Much of the timber is purchased from southern Illinois 
and shipped by freight to the mines, although a considerable 
portion is obtained from small dealers and is delivered by 
wagon. Practically all of the better grades of oak are pur- 
chased in the southern part of the state, and although there 
has been little change in the cost of this grade of timber 
during the past few years, it must be noted that 412-foot 
props have increased twenty per cent in cost during the past 
four years, while 6-foot lengths of mixed oaks have in- 
creased about 16 per cent over their former cost. Strictly 
white oak ties could formerly be purchased for 7 cents each, 
while now the price for mixed lots of white and black oak 
and elm is 8 cents. It is thus seen that timber prices are 
steadily rising, and at some future date it may become nec- 
essary to substitute inferior timbers for the oaks now so 
extensively used. 

The causes of the destruction of mine timbers may be 
classified under four distinct heads: (1) Insects, (2) abra- 
sion and mechanical wear, (3) breakage from crush or 
squeeze, (4) decay. It was found in the examination that 


destruction by insects was so small as to be negligible, that 
mechanical wear or abrasion was the important feature with 
respect to the life of the mine ties, and that breakage 
from crush or squeeze was the main cause of destruction 
of main timber sets. Decay, however, was noted in many 
instances in these main sets. It therefore must be given 
considerable attention, since the weakening of the timbers 
from this cause bears directly upon the breakage so exten- 
sively found. <A brief discussion of what decay is, its 
causes, and how it may be reduced, is accordingly given in 
the report. 
* * * 

Decay is the decomposition of wood fiber by the action 
of low forms of plant life, generally known as “fungi.” 
By their action, wood is changed in its physical and chem- 
ical properties and is said to be decayed. The conditions 
necessary for the growth and development of wood-destroy- 
ing fungi are a requisite amount of (1) water, (2) air, (3) 
food materials, and (4) heat. If any one of these factors 
is entirely eliminated there will be no decay. It is evident 
that in the mines neither air nor heat can be avoided. 
Therefore, to increase the natural life of the timbers, either 
the water contained in the wood must be practically done 
away with or the wood itself upon which the fungi feed 
must be treated with a powerful germicide upon which the 
fungi cannot thrive. Although only a small amount of 
water is necessary for the development of the fungi, there 
is a sufficient amount even in seasoned wood ‘to cause its 
decay. Green wood, which contains more water, offers a 
more favorable medium for the growth of the destructive 
fungi. Peeling enhances seasoning, and is, therefore, of 
distinct advantage in prolonging the life of timbers. Un- 
der dry conditions, peeling and seasoning of timber will 
reduce its moisture content sufficiently to materially retard 
decay. Furthermore, thoroughly seasoned timber has far 
greater strength than green, in many cases being 100 per 
cent stronger. Comparing timber on this basis, it is seen 
that of two sticks. similar as to size and species, the thor- 
oughly seasoned timber will support, practically twice the 
load of the green. Seasoning would therefore reduce the 
size of a timber requisite to support a given load, thus 
producing a saving in the initial cost of timber. On the 
other hand, when a seasoned timber fails from an excessive 
load, it will break suddenly. No warning is given by bend- 
ing prior to final failure, as is the case with green timber. 
This is a detrimental feature, and in the temporary work- 
ings of the mines where the roof pressure is great and 
some warning is desired before the final breakage of the 
timber, it would be unwise to utilize thoroughly seasoned 
material. 


The major part of the work consisted in examining the 
timbers used below ground which, from the character of 
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the mines and the Long Wall system of obtaining the coal, 
may be considered under several heads, as follows: (1) 
Props at the working face; (2) timbers in the rooms and 
temporary entries; (3) timbers in permanent entries; (4) 
lagging, cogs and lyes; (5) mine ties; (6) timber used in 
shafts. Briefly, the conclusions under each of these heads 
may be thus summarized as follows: 

For props the cheaper woods are used, fully 80 per cent 
of the total cost of mine timbers being for props. But a 
few months’ service is required of them, so that there would 
be no economy in using a preservative. By using a less 
number some economy might be effected. The same is 
true of timbers in rooms and temporary entries. Timber 
in the permanent entries must have longer life, and conse- 
quently are studied more closely, in two classes. j 

In entries ventilated by fresh intake air few evidences 
of decay were found. In entries ventilated by return air or 
leakage from the face or return air entries, the percentage 
of decay was greater. Cogs, ties, legs and collars, though 
made of inferior grades of wood, showed little decay, and 
indicated no need of preservatives. With the tyes the con- 
ditions were found different, however, large, round, un- 
peeled timbers forming the legs, and a far greater propor- 
tion of them showing decay than of the square-hewed tim- 
bers forming the main entries, which had been in position 
and remained sound for twenty years or more. Some col- 
lars were broken from decay. The advantage of peeled 
and seasoned timber is here clearly demonstrated. 

A vast number of ties used in the miles of mine track, 
and these are mostly destroyed by mechanical wear. If 
decay alone were considered, they should receive preserva- 
tive treatment, but with mule haulage the effect of the 
treatment would be lost. With electric haulage the treatment 
of the ties is recommended, but not under the present sys- 
tem. 

eT kL 

The squared pine timbers used in shafts have given 
satisfactory service, though kept extremely wet by the warm 
return air from the shaft striking the cold air at the sur- 
face. Near the surface, where there is less moisture, it is 
said to be likely the timber will first decay. Above ground 
small opportunity is found for the use of treated timbers, 
but the arrangements for handling the waste rock, including 
trestles, rock chutes and track over which the rock is hauled 
to the dump piles, contain a considerable quantity of large, 
square timbers and small ties; if replacement of any of 
these should become necessary, treated timbers are recom- 
mended. <A similar argument is applied to the company’s 
washery. The discussion is briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The quantity of props annually used is so great that 
an effort should be made to reduce the number used per 
ton of coal cut, but owing to their short period of service, 
it is useless to consider methods of increasing their natural 
decay-resisting properties. 

2. The timber used in rooms and temporary entries 
serves its purpose in a short time, when it is lost by gob- 
bing. This is a necessary evil, and since the timber cannot 
be reclaimed, it is inadvisable to consider methods of pre- 
serving it from decay. 

3. A long service is desired from the timber used in 
the permanent entries. Decayed timbers were frequently 
noted in these workings, but more especially in those venti- 
lated by return air and leakage from return air. Methods 
for preventing this should therefore be considered, first, 
with respect to the entries ventilated by return air, and sec- 
ondly, with respect to those ventilated by intake air. 

4. There would be no economy in applying preserva- 
tives to the timber used in the cogs, and for lagging. At- 
tention, however. should be given the timber used in lyes. 

5. The mechanical wear from the mule hoofs would 


soon wear through’ the protected zone of a treated tie, thus 
destroying the effect of the preservative. It would be inad- 
visable, therefore, to apply a preservative treatment to this 
material. 

6. The replacement of timbering in shafts and _struc- 
tures above ground is too infrequent to be of much impor- 
tance. When it does occur, it would he of advantage to 
use treated material. 

* * * 

It is thus seen that it would be of benefit to use timbers 
in the permanent entries and lyes which will resist decay 
more effectually. To accomplish this, valuable hints are 
given, the first being to use timber from which the bark 
has been removed, as indicated by the results of the exami- 
nations. While these cost slightly more than the unpeeled 
timbers, counting the cost of setting and resetting, they 
would have to last but 8 per cent longer to make buying 
the peeled timbers an economy, so that even by adding 50 
per cent to the durability there would be a substantial gain 
in buying the peeled timbers. As pointed out, the season- 
ing is much enhanced by removing the bark, giving more 
strength and less weight, the latter reducing freight charges. 
As regards the placing of the peeled timbers, it is recom- 
mended that the white vaks be reserved for the return en- 
tries and only red oaks used for the intake entries. White 
oaks should be used where possible in all the lyes in either 
class of entries. The application of a preservative to fur- 
ther increase clurability is not recommended because no 
decay was found where the bark had been removed ; because 
of the cost of a treating plant beyond the benefit to be 
derived; because a large proportion of the timber is broken 
before decay commences. 

Treated timber is recommended for use in all replace- 
ments of timber in the shafts, washery and structures above 
ground. This might be purchased from the large commer- 
cial treating plants, obviating the cost of installing a plant at 
the mine. If this expense be too great the “brush’’ treat- 
ment is suggested, using creosote or some other efficient 
preservative. 

A detailed statement is appended showing the results 
in detail of every examination made in the various parts of 
the mines examined. 


ROADS CAN’T OWN COAL STOCK. 


The effect of the decision of the Franklin County, Ohio, 
circuit court in the case of the state against the Hocking 
Valley Railroad is that railroads have no legal right to own 
stock in coal companies or competing lines. This affirms a 
ruling of the court given some time ago. The company 
secured a rehearing after the decision of the United States 
supreme court in which it was held that under certain 
conditions railroads could engage in the coal business, but 
the circuit court rules this decision has no bearing on the 
Ohio case and that there is no federal question involved 
in it. The Hocking Valley sought to exercise control 
over certain coal companies and the Toledo and Ohio Cen- 
tral and the Kanawha and Michigan railroads, 


WILL DEVELOP NEW IOWA FIELD. 


Boone, July 29.—General Manager J. L. Blake, of the 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Interurban Company, 
has announced the purchase of extensive coal fields north 
and south of Ogden, in Boone county, Ia. The company 
owns over 2,000 acres of the best land in the county, and 
will develop the large coal field embraced. The plan is to 
make traffic arrangements with the M. & St. L. for the 
time being, then put in extensive switching facilities of 
their own, The consideration is not given. Blake says 
the developments are to be pushed. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE OPERATING FORCE 


In the present day of tense organization and close watch- 
ing of all points, every industry is working out the best 
plan by which it may secure the most complete results, at 
the lowest comparative cost. This necessity exists probably 
to a greater degree in a coal mine than in most other lines 
of business. In a discussion before the superintendents 
of the Fairmont Coal Company some time ago, W. H. 
Bailey, presented his idea of the organization that should 
prevail in the operating force of a coal mine, which is 
valuable to every man engaged in the superintendence of 
coal mine operations. Mr. Dailey said: 


To be economically successful in mine operation, the 
different forces, their proper organization, placing and 
discipline requires careful thought and care. The different 
divisions of the working force of a mine can be classed 
under the following heads: 


Ist. The mining, loading or producing force. 

2d. Cutting coal by electricity or air. 

3d. Hauling by mules or other power. 

4th. General laborers, trackmen, slatemen, timbermen, 


etc. 


These are the interior forces. Taking up each in- 
dividual force or division, we find that no matter how 
perfect the mining or producing, or either of the divisions 
may be organized, nothing good in the way of successful 
operation can be accomplished unless each of the other 
divisions are equally well organized, because each separate 
force is like one of the component parts of a machine, 
all must work in unison and harmony before good results 
can be obtained. Friction in the management of the in- 
terior affairs is bad and must be avoided. One master mind 
must assume the direction of affairs within the mine; no 
matter how many working divisions the working force 
consists of, there must be but one person in charge of said 
forces, and he should be the mine foreman. 

* * * 

There should be under and subordinate to him the heads 
of the different divisions, Each director of such division 
or force must be held responsible for the work of his force, 
and the mine foreman must be responsible to his superin- 
tendent for the proper directing of all the forces. The 
working forces must be kept as compact as the conditions 
will allow. Group the mining or producing force iyto as 
compact a territory as possible, and this will naturally force 
a grouping of each of the other forces. A failure to do 
so proves the organization to be incomplete. This group- 
ing of forces will reduce the cost of operation, as it will 
reduce the number of people required under the present 
scattered system. Under the present system a great part 
of their time is put in in going from district to district. 
Group the work to be done and less men will do it. This 
also holds good in the case of drivers and horses, mine 
cars and mining machines. Where the operating forces 
are concentrated, less mine cars are required, as the cars 
are in constant use and not standing idle on some side- 
track for hours at a time. Less mining machines would 
be needed as the work to be done by them would be 
grouped and not scattered over a large part of the mine. 
When the work is scattered a large part of the working 
time of the machines is taken up in moving them from 
place to place. 

In all machine mines each two loaders should be given 
two places adjoining each other. Two loaders should be 
compelled to work together, they having two places: one to 


be loaded out while the other is being cut, each place being 
cleaned up and put in condition for the machine before they 
are allowed to begin the loading out of the other place. 
The machines in a machine mine should work double shift, 
with two crews (all being partners), one of which should 
work in the day-time and one in the night-time. A board 
to be known as the machine board should be placed at some 
point where all loaders and machine runners would pass 
it on their way to and from work. On this board should 
be marked the names and numbers of all headings where 
the cutting is being done by machines, the miner marking 
on said board the place or places cleaned up and the 
cutter rubbing out all places cut on their shift. By working 
the machine night and day the number of machines would 
be reduced one-half. Another saving would be in the 
power. As we now work, our electric and air plants are 
overloaded at times. Reduce the number of machines 
working at one time and better results will be obtained. 
* * * 

Hauling is a very important factor in mine operation. 
All points of assemblage should be as near the working 
face as possible. Long horse hauls should be avoided at 
all times. The rolling stock of a mine should receive as 
much attention as that used on railroads. Therefore, be- 
ginning with the first, or mining force, we find it very 
necessary to place no more miners or loaders on or in a 
district than can be properly served with cars. By a given 
number of horses to do the hauling, that is to say that if 
one horse can only haul the amount of coal that ten loaders 
can load, no more than that number should be put at work 
in said district, unless ten more can be added thereto, 
for the following reasons: If only five more are added, 
another horse is needed, and if one horse can haul the 
coal from ten loaders, and five more are added, it would 
either reduce the amount of coal coming from each working 
place or catise the employing of an extra horse in this dis- 
trict. Then if the additional number of men were less 
than ten the cost of handling this coal would increase. 
To simplfy it, let us say that only five more loaders were 
added to this district and one horse. The earning capacity 
of the horses and drivers would be reduced one-fourth, 
assuming that a horse can haul all the coal that ten loaders 
can load. 

Another reason why only enough loaders should be 
grouped in any heading or district, either for one, two 
or three head of stock to take care of is to avoid all delays 
in working out blocks of rooms or pillars, as delays cause 
a loss of coal and working material, adding to the cost of 
production. Delays call for reposting, tracking, draining 
and many other things, such as repairing tracks, doors, 
stoppings, overcasts and power lines, workings, etc. There- 
fore, a place begun should not be allowed to drag along for 
years before being finished. 

x * * 

Under the second heading or division of the working 
force is the cutting of coal by electricity or air so as to 
obtain the best results from our coal-cutting machines, The 
working places to be cut should be grouped. The more 
compact they are the better results will be obtained. And 
if the rules in force in nearly all machine mining districts 
in the great coal regions of this country were adopted in 
this field a great saving would result therefrom. Said 
rules compel machines to work double shift. Four men 
constitute a crew; all being partners. Two men work the 
machines in the day turn and two at night. That all ma- 
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chine-cut places be worked by two loaders, said loaders 
having two rooms side by side. That one of the places 
must be cleaned up and put in condition for the machine 
before they are allowed to begin loading out of the other. 
Such rules would reduce the number of machines now 
required under the single-shift plan. Would also reduce 
the number of working places in a mine, with a greater 
production of coal, as under such rules no men or places 
would be idle on account of not having places cut. The 
capacity of the machines would be increased by a grouping 
of the places to be cut in any district. Better power would 
be given with the same generating plants as are now used. 
Less capital would be needed under this system than is re- 
quired under the present one. Blocks of rooms would be 
worked out quicker, which would save the cost of retrack- 
ing, timbering, draining, etc. 

Under the third heading or division of the working 
force, we come to one of the most, if not the most impor- 
tant force in mine operation, that of hauling. whether by 
electric or air motors, ropes, horses or mules. It is gen- 
erally understood that the cost of cutting and unloading 
coal are fixtures, but the cost of hauling depends largely 
on management, and raises or lowers with good or bad 
management, Therefore, the subject of haulage should 
receive great thought and attention from those in charge 
of this division of mine operation. First—Gireat care 
should be given in the selection of horses, mules and drivers 
intended to work together on a heading or district, for the 
following reasons: If more than one head is used on a 
heading or district the capacity of each of the others is 
governed by that of the lowest. Example, if there are 
four horses or mules working, gathering coal on a heading 
or district, and one of these is slow, they are all slow. 
Again, one good and one bad make two bad. Again, three 
fast and one slow make four slow. Therefore, stock in- 
tended to work together in any district should be graded, 
the good or fast put together in a district, and slow or 
poor in another. In this way a large factor causing delays 
is eliminated. 

* x * 

Another bad practice used at some of our mines where 
there is more than one head of stock working in a heading 
or district is that of having a coal hauling horse to move 
the mining machine, waterbox, or anything other than coal 
cars, for the following reason: If four mules are used on 
a heading or district hauling coal and one is taken to move 
the machine every time it is to be moved, all four are de- 
layed, which is the same as using four mules and four men 
to make said move. This practice should therefore be dis- 
continued at once. Only under the most pressing circum- 
stances should the coal hauling stock be used in making 
such transfers, 

Another important point in hauling, whether by motor, 
rope or horses, is the location of the assembling stations 
to which the gathering is done. These should be advanced 
from time to time up to and as near the working faces as 
possible. In doing this you will often be able to work 
stock that under the condition of long hauls you would 
be unable to work without adding greatly to the cost, they 
being unfit to work up to and with the same dispatch as 
the other stock engaged in said heading or district. With 
points of assemblage located near the working face. slow 
and partly crippled stock can often be used to good ad- 
vantage. Nothing kills off mine stock as quickly as long 
Tuns. Very often the empty or light loads are hauled up 
heavy grades. This is very trying on good stock, but not 
as trying as the long runs they are compelled to make com- 
ing out with the loads. For under the grade conditions 
they are compelled to travel fast to keep from being caught 
and crippled by the loads. Therefore, long horse hauls 
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snould be avoided, as they play havoc with stock, the heavy 

sock in particular. Mine stock should be carefully fed, 

stabled, harnessed, cleaned and shod. Shoes should be 

made to fit their feet instead of their feet made to fit the 

shoes. I am sure it will pay to give the mine stock, upon 

which so much depends, the very best of care and treatment. 
* * 

And now we come to the last or fourth of the interior 
forces, that of general laborers, consisting of trackmen, 
timber or slatemen, ditchers, pumpers, etc. This force is 
an important one in mine operation and should be carefully 
selected, not on account of their cheapness, but their use- 
fulness, Men who have a clear understanding of the 
service required of them; men who can be trusted to carry 
out the instructions given to them by their foreman; men 
whom you need not watch; men who will save the property 
of their employers; men who have ever in mind the fact 
that the lives of those employed within the mine largely 
depend on their care and faithfulness in the discharge of 
their duties. 

I wish again to call \our attention to the following 
facts: 

1st—That if your miners and foaders are grouped, less 
mine cars will bring you much better results than are ob- 
tained where they are scattered. 

2d—Fewer men, horses, drivers, machines, mine supplies 
and assistant pit bosses will bring as good or better results 
at a much less cost. 

3d—Watch your supplies closely. Whether in use or 
not supplies depreciate. This is especially true of posts. 
A post or two means Io cents. That does not mean to 
avoid the use of supplies when necessary, but it does mean 
decidedly no abandoned rails, ties or posts in old entries 
and rooms, Remember always that money saved is the 
easiest money earned. 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR. 


Harmony between capital and labor can be one of the 
greatest accomplishments of the church, believes Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago divinity 
school, who lectured on “The Social Test of the Bible” at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

“If the church is to bring sanity into the social move- 
ment,” said Dr, Mathews. “it must get into touch with that 
movement. Preaching by itself will accomplish little. The 
church must put the spirit of brotherhood and sacrifice into 
every one of its members, particularly into those who are in 
touch with the unprivileged masses. 

“A’ Christian employer or a Christian member of a 
labor union is a point of contact between the church and 
the changing order. Christian ideals must be incarnate 
in Christian men before social forces will be Christianized. 

“The church has a doctrine of the individual that no 
hard and fast system of socialism, however noble and 
ethical, can duplicate, if, indeed, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, accept. The point of attack, so to speak, is in the case 
of socialism, environment and in the case of Christianity 
the individual.” 


FIRE AT AN ALABAMA MENE. 


_ Spontaneous combustion caused a conflagration at the 
Searles Coal Mines, in Tuskaloosa County, Ala., and the 
tipple, incline and coal washer were destroyed, causifig 
a loss of $90.000. Insurance to the amount of $50,000 
was carried. The mines will be closed down until a new 
tipple can be erected which will take about three months 
time. The output at these mines is about fifteen hundred 
tons a day. The Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron 
Company own the mines. 
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BOTTOM COAL QUESTION IS UP AGAIN 


Indiana Miners Claim it is Too Hard for Them to Mine and File Complaint — Report by Counties 
of Indiana Coal Production — Mines Resuming Operation and More 
Work Expected the Rest of the Year. 


The men in Vandalia Mine No. 69 have complained that 
the coal is too hard to mine successfully, have brought the 
matter before the joint executive board of the mine work- 
ers and operators of the Indiana bituminous field, and it 
looks as if the old bottom coal dispute, which has given 
the district officials considerable trouble during the past 
few years, will have to be thrashed out again. Members 
of the mine committee and the check-weighmen of the mine 
have given their opinion of the quality of the coal, and they 
seem to have opposite views of the substance. The matter 
was taken up recently at a conference of President Rollins, 
Roard Member Dooley, Superintendent O’Connor and Gen- 
eral Manager John Hewitt, and consideration was sus- 
pended after nearly three hours of unavailing discussion, 


Billtown and Burnett Mines Resume. 


At a meeting of the local whose members have been 
on strike at the O. S. Richardson mine at Billtown, Brazil, 
Ind., Secretary William Garrigus read the message from 
President Rollins, District 11, United Mine Workers of 
America, ordering the men to return to work. By this the 
strike was officially declared off, and when the whistle blew 
at the mine the next morning the miners returned to work. 
The trouble over which the strike arose was taken in hand 
by International President Lewis, who will endeavor to 
settle the differences. 

Ry the same decree the miners at the Summit mine at 
Linton, and the Burnett mine. returned to work. In all, 
some 600 miners returned to work this morning after lay- 
ing idle for four weeks. Agreement has been reached by 
the operators’ association and the district executive board 
of the miners. Both sides have agreed to accept President 
Lewis’ decision as final and they will abide by it. 

The past summer, according to several old miners in the 
block coal field, has been the worst for fifteen years. Many 
of the miners have used up all of their last winter's savings 
and are now almost in a desperate condition. Several fam- 
ilies claimed that they have been compelled to reduce their 
table board greatly b-low their average meals to make ends 
meet. All now are anxious to see the time grow better 
in the block coal field. 


“There Was No Violence.” 

Twenty-five American miners from Shelburn. Ind., went 
over to Carlisle to serve notice on 15 French miners em- 
ployed by the Carlisle Coal and Clay Company that they 
must get out. Superintendent Gustay Stievenart left Brazil 
about six months ago to take charge of the company’s mine 
at Carlisle and since that time there has been friction be- 
tween him and the miners, who charge that he has been 
gradually crowding out the American employes and substi- 
tuting foreign labor. When the men arrived Sheriff Wei- 
ble, of Sullivan, was sent for and came at once in his auto- 
mobile. He was met at the station by a mob of people and 
when he discovered what the trouble was he acted as arbiter 
in the matter, appointed a committee to wait on Mr. Stie- 
venart and went with them. Stievenart promised to give 
the places in the mine to Americans and then the miners 
went to see all of the Frenchmen and warned them to get 
out of town immediately. The foreigners packed up their 
belongings at once and all of them left. The local paper 


complacently says: “There was no violence of any sort and 
the whole affair was carried out in a quiet and businesslike 
manner.” 


Indiana Production in 1908. 


Tons of coal produced and wages paid to miners in 1908 
by counties: 


Counties— Tons Produced. Wages Paid. 
BRON ieaoed Thu hare teas Kass 2,617,915 $2,239,464.83 
PS) STILE ep RER eire ae PN 2,585,993 2,193,550.85 
LE ss tN ae ae eters ere 2,257,640 1,767,935.38 
Wei iitlieiegeenawagne eee” 1,139,609 1,012,142.99 
Cliigeen ent eee Ar OB: cae 1,029,161 997,286.65 
PERO a eae iy = Gs eater 602.945 639,925.52 
RON ee aE ces 427,999 298,959.11 
La 6 aR a Tere nae 424,965 345,906.06 
WAEIIEE dean mica ar age eipihi erat 424,055 299,063.21 
MANET BUN ccna shun Hilt 253,774 266,235.22 
Gibsahorsrscr rrr ers Finis 170,421 163,179.24 
ANI oan. + 07s as sib tte 43.185 58,075.21 
LOVIN EAI iret ancevst tora earner 15,849 18,468.20 
PERKY Met inal dent menre eee 3,729 4,018.97 

Totals: Sacco is 59 aks ad WE OUT OE $10,304,869.65 


The report continues: 


“The table shows a decrease in the output for the year 
of 1,253,411 tons, or 9.4 per cent, under that of 1907. The 
decrease was due almost wholly to the commercial and 
manufacturing depression brought about by the monetary 
panic of 1907-8. Of the coal produced 852,960 tons are 
block coal and the remainder bituminous. 

“The block coal, mined in Clay and Parke counties, is 
used almost wholly for domestic purposes, and its output 
was not, therefore, much affected by the stringency in 
money matters. This is shown by the fact that there was a 
loss of but 22,273 tons in its output. The amount paid for 
the mining of block coal was $1,035.947.” 


Big Demand for Railroad Coal. 


The Vandalia Railroad Company has suffered consider- 
able loss and no end of annoyance because of the petty 
thefts of coal from cars standing in their large yards at 
Donaldsonville, Ind. At first the thefts were very small, 
resulting in just a few lumps of coal being surreptitiously 
taken from the loaded cars standing there. The thieves 
have grown very bold lately and the quantities of coal 
stolen increased from a few lumps to wagon loads, People 
have been visiting the railroad yards of late with wagons 
carts, baby buggies, stacks, wheelbarrows, etc., and the 
drain became very heavy. Two offenders have been arrested 
and fined and the coal is being closely watched, 


Work in Indiana, 


Although there have been many miners out of employ- 
ment altogether and many others working only part of the 
time in Indiana, it is said that the workers in this state have 
enjoyed more general prosperity than those in the other 
states. In Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois many thousand 
miners have been out of employment. Indiana miners are 
expecting better times the rest of the year. 
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When Old Age Comes. 


BURGES JOHNSON, 


If God grant me old age 
I would see some ings finished; some outworn; 
Some stone prepared for builders yet anborn. 

Nor would | be the sated, weary sage 
Who sees no strange new wonder in each morn. 

And with me there on what men call the shelf 
Crowd memories from which | call the best— 

And live old strifes, old kisses, some ofd jest; 

For if | be no burden to myself, 

I shall be less a burden to the rest. 


If God grant you old age, 
lll love the record writ in whitened hair, 
Fil read each wrinkle wrought by patient care, 
As oft as one would scan a treasured page, 
Knowing ot Bosch each sentence graven there. 
I'd have you know life’s evil and life’s geod, 
And gaze out calmly, sweetly on it all— 
Serene with hope, whatever may befall; 
As though a love-strong spirit ever stood 
With arm about you, waiting any call. 


If God grant us old age, 
I'd have us very lenient toward our kind, 
Letting our waning senses first grow blind 
Toward sias that youthful zealots can engage, 
While we hag closer all the good we find. 
I’d have as wordly-foolish, heaven-wise, 
Each leading each frail succor to withstand, 
Unérudéing, ev'ry mortal day’s demand; 
While fear-fed lovers gaze in our old eyes, 
And go forth bold and glad and hand in hand. 
—Harper's Magazine, 


We fail to find that the tariff on anarchists and pauper 
criminals was changed. 


If it be true that a hot summer is followed by a cold 
winter, it would be well to hunt a dealer who will let you 
run a cual bill with him. 


If you do not find anything to interest you in this issue 
of FvrEt, you certainly are not interested in anything per- 
taining to the coal producing industry. 


The new tariff bill is said to increase the duties on 
luxuries only. It raises the tariff on socks about two cents a 
pair—and thus is Simpson, erstwhile of Kansas, endorsed. 


It is all very well to smile when the railroad and the coal 
operator tries to induce you to buy your coal now—by and 
by the smile will be gone, though not on the face of the 
other fellow. There was a coal merchant who smole when 
the wholesaler told him “buy coal.” With the snow and the 
tain all his customers came, and they drove him right into 
his hole. 


For a real fairy tale in the coal business commend us to 
the plan to mine coal in Rhode Island and the promises that 
it will amount to a million tons a year. It has never been 
found possible to burn this coal on account of its hardness, 
but somebody is said to have discovered something that can 
be rubbed on the coal and thereby make it burn brilliantly 
and beautifully. And the stock is in demand according to 
the claims made. 


The city council of Clendennin, W. Va., is going to 
have a good town or know the reason why. They have 
passed ordinances forbidding under heavy penalty any 
woman riding astride within the corporate limits, and have 
done likewise as to all persons, men or women, who swear 
within the confines of the town. Any person who takes a 
bath in Elk river within a mile of the geographical center 
of the town will also be taxed. 


There isn’t an advertiser in FurL’s columns who is not 
worthy of the absolute confidence of the coal operator who 
is in the market for the products they advertise, In every 
case the people represented in Fuet are the best in the 
trade. There are others, but they will come in after a 
while. An advertisement in Fuev goes to the desk of the 
man who is going to do the buying. The earlier you come 
in, the more of the early business you are going to get. 


FvueL presents elsewhere a summary of the interesting 
and valuable report prepared by a representative of the 
United States Forest Service on the timbering of the mines 
of the Spring Valley Coal Company, made at the instiga- 
tion of General Manager S. M. Dalzell. The recent agita- 
tion for the preservation of mine timbers both as a measure 
of safety to life anc to property and as an aid to the con- 
servation of the timber resources, and the appearance before 
representative coal operators of this state of men connected 
with this work was followed by Mr. Dalzell’s determination 
to take advantage of their expert knowledge, and the result 
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can but be gratifying to him and to his company. The 
possession of such information will undoubtedly enable the 
company to effect saving worth while in the cost of their 
timbers, and the example of progressiveness should be fol- 
lowed by others. Conditions differ in different mines, so 
that one section can hardly be governed exactly by condi- 
tions in others, but the completeness and suggestiveness of 
this report should be, and doubtless will be, a stimulus to 
many progressive coal operators of the state. 


THE BRIQUETING OF COAL. 


The attention now being paid to the briqueting of fine 
coal and of the lignite which abounds in many parts of the 
Northwest and Southwest has resulted in the careful study 
of the conditions under which briqueting may be profitably 
and successfully carried on. The leading designers of 
plants for this purpose have given the subject much study, 
and men of experience have done well to go into the busi- 
ness of desgning and building plants for briqueting. Per- 
haps there is no man in the country better prepared for 
this work—certainly there is none more competent in all the 
West, if anywhere—than is C. J. Malcolmson, now with 
Roberts & Schaefer, of Chicago, Mr. Malcolmson was 
identified with the briqueting plant of the Rock Island Coal 
Company at Hartshorn, Okla., from the beginning of its 
installation through its successful inauguration of opera- 
tions, found out some valuable improvements, and so has 
had the opportunity of both theoretical and practical study 
of the subject. 

Mr. Malcotmson's paper on the briqueting of coal, read 
before the second annual convention of the International 
Raliway Fuel Association at Chicago some wecks ago, 
was such a complete and educational presentation of the 
entire subject of briqueting coal that it has since continued 
to increasingly attract the attention of those interested. 
With the view of giving the widest possible circulation to 
this paper, it will be printed in full in an early issue of 
Fue. All the drawings and photographs used in the article 
as presented will be reproduced, and the article will thus 
be an epitome of all that is now certain knowledge on the 
matter of briqueting. The former contribution of Mr. 
Malcolmson to Furr, in which he described the new plant 
he designed for Kansas City, proved so strong an attraction 
that the extraordinarily large issue was exhausted before 
the demand for it was supplied. 


The interest in briqueting has continued to grow, and in 
order to supply as far as possible the demand for this issue 
a large number will be printed in addition to the regular 
issue. Those who were disappointed in getting extra copies 
of the former issue would do well to get in line at an early 
date so that they will not be disappointed again. All orders 
will be filled in the order in which they are received, and 
when all are gone no more will be printed. The article 
will require nearly twenty pages of FUEL to contain it all, 
and thus precludes a second publication. It has received so 
many enconiums that Fuet feels that it will long rank as 
an authoritative pronouncement on every phase of the sub- 
ject discussed by the author. Despite its high value, the 


price of the issue containing it will be the same as usual— 
a dime for one, a dollar for ten, if the cash accompanies the 
order. You send the money, we send the papers, and that 
is all—no sending out a multitude of bills for small amounts. 
There is no profit in it, and extra postage and work would 
make it a loss. Send stamps, currency, silver, gold, checks, 
money orders, or pennies, the latter by express prepaid. 


William Green, president of the United Mine Workers 
of Ohio, has announced himself as a candidate for national 
president at the election to be held next December. For 
four terms he has served as district president satisfactorily 
to the 46,000 members of the organization, and aspires to 
lead the entire organization. The time intervening before 
the election will be spent in an active canvass of the miners. 
It is considered certain that President Lewis will also be a 
candidate, he having served but two terms, though as yet 
no definite statement from him has been made. Mr. Green's 
candidacy is inaugurated at the request of the members of 
the executive board of the Ohio district. Mr. Lewis is also 
an Ohioan. 


I'rom every section come newspapers calling attention 
to the warnings of the railroads against a car shortage the 
coming winter, There seems but one opinion on the matter 
among the railroads and those interested in preventing a 
coal famine. The grain must be moved, and everyone 
knows that there is more money in moving grain than in 
moving coal, so that it will be hard to divert the cars to 
hauling coal when the movement is once under way. There 
is but one safe plan, and that is to get the needed coal while 
yet there is time. Certainly the blame cannot be placed 
on the railroads or the coal operators this year when the 
famine comes, if it does come. 


The farmers of Oklahoma, or of one section of Okla- 
homa, have formed a swimming hole trust and will allow 
nobody to bathe in any water on their respective farms 
without the previous payment of ten cents per. They own 
the earth and own the water, too. Pretty soon they will be 
emulating the example of the farmer who wished to charge 
a passing bicyclist for the air he pumped into his exhausted 
tires in the road adjoining the farm. 


ONLY CASH GOES AFTER THIS. 


Coal for cash only, this is the edict that is being issued 
by the several dealers in Council Bluffs. The new order of 
things is to go into effect, it is announced, on September 1. 
The householder who has heretofore been in the habit of 
putting in his winter's supply of fuel at the commencement 
of the cold weather and then paying for it on the install- 
ment plan will have to put down the hard cold cash at the 
time the dealer fills his bins or else buy a ton at a time and 
then pay the spot cash for it. 


NORTH DAKOTAS’ NEW COAL FIELD. 


A shaft fifty feet deep has been sunk on the Berks farm, 
north of Jamestown, N. Dak., where coal was discovered 
recently, and operations have been temporarily suspended 
on account of the presence of gas. It is stated that a fine 
vein of coal ten feet deep has been located, not a fissure vein, 
but a blanket vein, extending for some miles to the north. 
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TEXAS COAL IN 1908 
‘SHOWED AN INCREASE 


The total production of coal in Texas in 1908, as re- 
ported by E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, was 1,895.377 short tons, having a spot value of 
$3,419,481: 

Texas was one of the few states which exhibited an 
increase in the production of coal in 1908 over 1907. Part 
of this increase was due to the continued decrease in the 
production of petroleum and in its use for fuel purposes 
within the state, this decrease amounting to more than a 
million barrels, or about 10 per cent. in 1g08, Other rea- 
sons for the increase in coal production have been the rather 
rapid growth of the population of the state and the pre- 
vailing prosperous conditions, which were not in any ma- 
terial degree adversely influenced by the gencral depression 
throughout the country. The output of bituminous coal 
increased from 940.337 short tons, valued at $2,062,918, in 
1907. to 1,047.407 short tons, valued at $2,580,991, in 1908. 
a gain of 11.4 per cent in quantity and of 25.1 per cent in 
value. The average price for bituminous coal advanced 
from $2.19 in 1907 to $2.46 in 1908. There was a decline 
of 2 cents a ton in the average price of lignite. but the 
production increased from 707,732 short tons to 847,070 
tons in quantity and from $715.893 to $838.490 in value. 

A branch line of the Wichita Falls and Southern Rail- 
way from Wichita Falls to the bituminous coal areas of 
Young county was completed in 1908, and that county en- 
tered the list of producers with a total output of 1,000 tons. 
The bituminous coal mines in McCullough county were 
idle in 1908, however, so that the number of producing 
counties—16—was the same as in 1907. The counties pro- 
ducing bituminous coal were Erath. Maverick, Palo Pinto, 
Parker, Webb, Wise, and Young, and the lignite-producing 
counties were Bastrop, Fayette. Hopkins, Houston, Leon. 
Medina, Milam, Robertson, and Wood. 

The coal mines of Texas gave employment in 1908 to 
4,400 men, who worked an average of 254 days, against 
4.227 men for an average of 242 days in 1907. The aver- 
age daily production per man in the bituminous mines was 
1.23 short tons and in the lignite mines 3.23 tons. The 
average daily production per man, for both bituminous 
and lignite was 1.7 tons in 1908, against 1.61 in 1907. 

There were six mining machines in use in the coal mines 
of Texas in 1908, a decrease from thirteen in 1907, and 
the machine-mined tonnage decreased from 36,100 to 15,- 
ooo. In most of the bituminous mines of the state the men 
worked eight hours a day, but in the lignite mines the rule 
was ten hours. 

M. R. Campbell's estimates of the coal areas of Texas 
place the bituminous fields known to contain workable 
coal at 8,200 square miles, with 5,300 square miles of area 
not so well known that may contain workable coal. The 
known lignite areas cover 2,000 square miles, while there 
are 53,000 square miles, extending from Sabine and Red 
rivers on the east and north to the Rio Grande on the 
southwest, which may contain workable beds of lignite. 
The estimated original supply of bituminous coal in Texas 
is placed at 8,000,000,000 short tons and that of lignite at 
23,000,000,000 tons, making a total of 31,000,000,000 tons. 
There had been produced to the close of 1908 a total of 
16.340,325 short tons, which represents an exhaustion of 
approximately 25,000,000 tons, or 0.08 per cent of the orig- 
inal supply. The coal left in the ground at the close of 
1908 would be equal to 16,300 times the production of that 
year. 


OPPOSED TO ANY REDUCTION. 


The miners of the bituminous coal fields of central 
Pennsylvania have refused to yield to the proposition sub- 
mitted by the operators favoring a reduction in the price 
for mining coal. The sentiment of the miners strong 
against any reduction and reports received at the district 
headquarters of the U. M. W. of A. in Clearfield opposed 
to the wage concession asked by their employers. 


Patrick Gilday, president of District No. 2. U. M. W. 
of A., made the following statement: “The operators of 
central Pennsylvania have requested conferences with the 
officials of the United Mine Workers in order to see if the 
miners would concede to a reduction in the present wage 
scale. Several conferences were held between the operators 
and the district officers without result. The operators then 
took up the matter with the national executive board and 
President Lewis at Indianapolis, who emphatically refused 
to make any concession. 


“At about this time the operators asked for a conference 
with the executive board of District No. 2 at Philadelphia. 
Out of courtesy this was granted them and at the close of 
the meeting the board was unanimous in declaring that 
there would be no concessions to the operators during the 
present scale year. I then promised the operators that 
I would refer the matter back to the miners to let them 
take action upon the proposition. I have heard from 
enough local unions to savy that over yo per cent of the 
men are of the same opinion as the officers of our organiza- 
tion and will not submit to any cut in the wage scale.” 


Word comes from Rossiter, Indiana county, that qttite 
a large body of organized miners want to go to work at 
55 cents per ton. This is one of the largest mines in the 
field, and has been idle since July 1. 


ILLINOIS COKE PRODUCTION. 


The coke industry of Illinois has gained prominence, 
first, by the construction in 1906 of 160 Semet-Solvay ovens 
at South Chicago, and, second, by the construction of 280 
Koppers regenerative by-product ovens by the Illinois Steel 
Company at Joliet. Of the latter, which were begun in 
1907, one-half were put into operation in 1908. The coal 
for these by-product ovens is drawn from the mines of 
Fayette county, W. Va. One other establishment making 
coke in IJHinois in 1908 was the Gallatin Coal and Coke 
Company at Equality, which cokes Illinois coal in Belgian 
ovens. The production of coke in Illinois in 1908. as re- 
ported to the United States Geological Survey, shows a 
smaller percentage of decrease than in any other state of 
any importance in the coke-making industry, amounting to 
362,182 short tons, valued at $1,538.952, against 372,697 
short tons, valued at $1.737.464, in 1907, a decrease of 2.82 
per cent in quantity and 11.43 per cent in value. The 
average price per ton declined from $4.66 to $4.25. 


MRS. DEVLIN SELLING HER FARMS. 


The late Charles J. Devlin during his life time accumu- 
lated a large number of farms in Bureau county, Il., and 
these, together with his life insurance. proved ‘to be an 
inheritance for his wife that otherwise could not have been 
obtained. Besides the farms secured from her husband's 
estate Mrs. Devlin inherited a few from her father. the 
late Henry J. Miller, so that all told she owns eleven farms 
in Bureau county ranging from eighty acres to 400 acres 
each. Mrs. Devlin now lives at Kansas City, where she 
has purchased a fine home, and she has decided to sell all 
her farms in Bureau county and invest the money around 
Kansas City. She is worth about half a million.dollars. 
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COMPARATIVE IMFLAMMABILITY OF COAL DUSTS 


Extracts from ‘Notes on Explosive Mine Gases and Dust,” by ROLLIN THOMAS CHAMBERLIN, 
United States Geological Survey Bulletin 383. 


The statement has been made occasionally in ae 
literature, but apparently without very definite experimenta 
basis, that the old dust along the main haulage ways, which 
has been long exposed to the action of the air, is more 
dangerous than the fresh dust close to the working faces. 
The reason for this belief, it has been stated, lies in the 
presence of oxygen occluded by the dust during its ex- 
tended exposure to the air. The presence of a considerable 
amount of oxygen condensed upon the surface and in the 
pores of the dust would seem to he favorable to the rapid 
combustion of the coal dust when the exciting cause of the 
explosion appears. And as it has long been known that 
coal absorbs oxygen from the air, it was natural to con- 
clude that weathered coal dust which has absorbed much 
oxygen must be more inflammable than dust from the same 
coal which has been exposed but a short time. 


Tests on Differeutly Exposed Sausples 


To throw light on several phases of this question at 
once, two samples of dust, placed in a vertically held com- 
bustion tube connected with the mercury exhaust pump, 
were heated by slow degrees up to 450° C., and the gas 
evolved at different stages was pumped off and analyzed. 
The first of these samples was old, weathered, but unex- 
ploded dust gathered from the main haulage way of the 
Darr mine; the second was a fine powder freshly pre- 
pared in the laboratory by pulverizing coal from the same 
mine. This fresh powder was placed as quickly as possible 
in the tube, and the air exhausted. In each experiment the 
exhaust air was collected and analyzed; then the tube was 
warmed and kept immersed in boiling water for a couple 
of hours, and the gas evolved was removed for analysis. 
After that the tube was heated on a metal bath successively 
to 225°, 350°, and 450° C. and kept at each temperature 
for several hours, and for each such period a portion of 
gas was obtained. 

By this treatment, it was thought, could be determined 
not only the relative volume of combustible and noncom- 
bustible gas which the two different dusts can produce when 
heated up to 450°, but also the volume of oxygen which 
had been occluded by the dusts. At the same time, as the 
old dust came from an exploded mine, though unexploded 
itself and taken from a locality where the explosion flame 
had left very little evidence of its presence, it was thought 
best to treat, in addition, a sample of old dust which it was 
certain had never been at all affected by an explosion. For 
this purpose coal from the Darr mine was reduced to a fine 
powder in a mortar, spread out thinly upon sheets of 
paper in a laboratory hood which was not in use, and 
allowed to remain thus exposed to the air for a period of 
two months. It was then subjected to exactly the saine 
treatment as the other two dusts. 

Significance of Tests. 


These three tests gave quite different results, and the 
variation appears to be highly significant. The old dust 
and, to a somewhat lesser degree, the dust exposed to the 
air for two months had lost a large proportion of their free 
methane and heavy hydrocarbons, Much of this loss was 
probably due to simple escape from the finely divided coal, 
as the experiments with bottle coal have shown that 
gas is continually escaping from coal and that the escape 
proceeds at an especially rapid rate, for a short time after 


pulverization, from fine coal. This escape was a distinct 
loss of the most available explosive constituents. On the 
other hand, the old, exposed dusts yielded much more of 
the oxides of carbon and sulphur than the fresh dust, This 
indicates that simultaneously with the loss of the hydro- 
carbon gases a process of oxidation had been going on, 
which had converted a portion of the carbon of the coal 
into carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide and some of the 
sulphur into sulphur dioxide. The increase in the volume 
of carbon dioxide and of carbon monoxide was about the 
same; and this showed that, while there had been some 
complete oxidation to the dioxide, there had also occurred 
some partial oxidation of the coal to compounds readily 
decomposed by heat with the evolution of carbon monoxide. 


Free oxygen formed only an insignificant portion of 
the gas obtained in these experiments and was regarded as 
most probably due to a slight leakage of air during the 
course of the heating process. In exhausting the air from 
the tubes, however, there was obtained, for two of the three 
samples, slightly more oxygen in proportion to the nitrogen 
than is found in pure air. 

That exhaust air from a tube containing coal is slightly 
richer in oxygen than normal air was first noted by Tro- 
bridge, whose work confirmed the observations made by 
Bedson and other investigators that oxygen and nitrogen, 
the former preferentially, are absorbed by coal when ex- 
posed to the air, That portion of the oxygen absorbed from 
the air, which is thus: readily released from the coal with 
a relief of pressure, may be regarded as occluded gas held 
by the coal in the free state. This gas comes off largely 
on the simple relief of pressure. But the volume of oxygen 
which comes off on the reduction of pressure is quantita- 
tively only a small fraction of that which has been absorbed. 
Two hypotheses naturally present themselves. According 
to one, free oxygen still remains within the coal, but does 
not come off when heat is applied, because the heat causes it 
to unite chemically with the coal. The other is that after 
the absorbed oxygen has been removed by the reduced 
pressure, very little of the gas remains within the coal 
in the free state. The second hypothesis, that the greater 
part of the oxygen absorbed has already entered into 
chemical combination at ordinary temperatures and that 
little uncombined oxygen remains in the coal, seems the 
more probable. 


Absorption of Oxygen by Coal. 


Although comparatively little free oxygen can be ex- 
tracted from coal, experiments show that very large volumes 
of oxygen are rapidly and steadily absorbed by coal. It 
was knowledge of this fact that has suggested belief in 
the greater inflammability of the long-exposed coal dusts. 
But this idea is based on the assumption that much of this 
oxygen remains in the coal in the free state. The experi- 
ments with dust indicate that, with exposure to the action 
of the air, there is a development of the oxides of carbon 
and sulphur within this dust, or of compounds which give 
off these gases at moderate temperatures, Coal bottled 
with air for a few days gives off a much higher proportion 
of carbon dioxide than if placed in a vacuum. But it does 
not give off as carbon dioxide, within a short time at any 
rate, more than a small percentage of the oxygen absorbed 
from the air in the bottle. Air bottled with Illinois (Cardiff 
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mine) coal for two wecks contained, at the end of that time, 
only 1.05 per cent of oxygen and 1.59 per cent of carbon 
dioxide, together with 0.62 per cent of methane and 96.74 
per cent of nitrogen. Thus only a small proportion of the 
oxygen which goes into coal comes out again (at least 
within the time covered by the experiment) as carbon 
dioxide, The formation of water by the oxidation of a part 
of the hydrogen in the coal is a natural explanation for the 
apparent disappearance of some of this oxygen. It may 
also be that some of the organic compounds have been 
only partly saturated and hence the oxygen absorbed is not 
given off at once as carbon dioxide, but comes off later 
when the oxidation has progressed further. 

These experiments seem to indicate that the oxygen 
absorbed by coal laryely enters into chemical combination. 
At first when coal is exposed to the air, oxygen is absorbed 
and condensed on the surface, or within the minute pores, 
in a manner analogous to the absorption of gases by 
charcoal—as free, chemically uncombined oxygen. But coal 
holds less gas in this state than charcval does. The oxygen 
thus held then passes on into chemical union with the 
substance of the coal, oxidizing pyrite in the presence of 
moisture, saturating unsaturated hydrocarbons. and directly 
oxidizing hydrocarbon compounds with the formation of 
carbon dioxide and water. As the free oxygen enters into 
chemical combination, more of the gas is absorbed from the 
air; hence the process may progress steadily. The occluded 
oxygen, therefore, is only in a state of transition, which 
leads to chemical union with the coal. 

Grouping together the carbon monoxide, heavy hydro- 
carbons, and methane as inflammable gas, and the carbon 
dioxide and sulphur dioxide as noninflammable gas, the 
combined figures are as follows: 


Dust Freshly 
Old Eaposed Prepared 

Gas. Dust. 2 Months. Dust. 
Inflammable gases and vapors 0.05 1.05 3.22 
Noninflammable gases....... 1.03 79 .36 


Thus the old dust yielded nearly three times as much 
noncombustible gas as the fresh variety, but only one-fifth 
as much combustible gas. The dust exposed for two 
months in the laboratory took an intermediate place, show- 
ing that the escape of the methane and the oxidation of 
the dust have proceeded in the same manner as in the 
mine (except, perhaps, the weathering of the pyrites), but 
that the process had not advanced so far in this length of 
time. 
the air it would reach the same condition as the old mine 
dust. 

These changes undergone by the dust during its ex- 
posure to the air must have considerable effect on its ex- 
plosive properties. The loss of much of the free methane 
and some of the other hydrocarbon gases and vapors, 
coupled with a partial oxidation of the combustible material 
and an increase in the volume of noncombustibie gases, 
must, other things being equal, reduce the explosive poten- 
tialities of the dust. 


Conclusion—Fresh Dust More Dangerous. 


Because of these considerations, the conclusion seems 
natural that, unless the action of the air and the general 
weathering processes introduce some other factors here 
overlooked, the newly made coa] dust at the working faces 
of the mine should, on a chemical basis alone, other things 
being equal, possess greater explosive potentialities than 
the old dust along the main haulage-ways. One of the uncer- 
tain operative factors is the occluded oxygen, which may be 
supposed to facilitate an explosion of dust. But if the 
conclusion favored by the comparative tests mace on these 
samples of dust is valid, the quantity of oxygen within the 


It seems probable that with a longer exposure to ° 


coal dust in the free state is not sufficient to play a very 
important part in an explosion. Moreover, the sample of 
freshly prepared dust gave off somewhat more oxygen 
when the tube in which it was placed was exhausted by the 
vacuum pump than either of the older samples. If the 
occlusion of oxygen from the air takes place with such 
rapidity, the new dust at the working faces must be 
essentially as predisposed to explosion, so far as occluded 
oxygen is concerned, as -the oldest dust near the pit mouth, 
Ilence it would seem that occluded oxygen is not a very im- 
portant factor in this stage of the problem, _ 

The physical state of the dust, however, is undoubtedly 
a factor of the greatest importance. Dryness and fineness of 
division of the dust must favor its ready inflammability, and 
in proportion as the dust in certain parts of a mine is drier 
and finer than in other sections, other things being equal, 
the danger of ignition from a blown-out shot or other cause 
must be increased. A study of the relative explosiveness 
of coal dusts according to their physical characteristics 
does not, however, constitute a part of this investigation. 

Chemically the difference between fresh and old weath- 
ered dust, particularly in those respects which most vitally 
influence their relative explosive potentialities, as has been 
indicated by comparative experiments, 1s great. The dust 
which has long been exposed to the air has, compared 
with the freshly made dust. lost a very considerable pro- 
portion of its free methane and other readily escapable 
combustible hydrocarbons; has suffered the partial oxida- 
tion of a portion of its hydrocarbons, and has stored up 
an increasing volume of the noninflammable gases, which 
are the products of combustion, It is probably safe to 
assume that the finer the dust the more rapid and complete 
has been this process. Therefore, unless other factors are 
involved which have been overlooked or whose importance 
has been underestimated, it would seem that, on the basis 
of its chemical properties, the fresh dust is likely to prove 
more inflammable and more predisposed to start and propa- 
gate a dust explosion, whatever the immediate precipitating 
cause may be, than the old dust which has long been ex- 
posed to the weathering action of the air. 


PEAT CAN BE MADE INTO PAPER. 


The peat wood patented by Heibing in Germany is 
claimed to be a great improvement over previous mixtures 
of peat and gypsum. The wet peat is washed, and is then 
mixed with water-slaked lime and an albuminous compound 
—-and sometimes with a clayey earth containing sulphur— 
and the mixture is forced into molds under a pressure of 
about 50 pounds per square inch. After short compression, 
the material is taken out and dried in open air. These arti- 
ficial boards are claimed to be as hard and strong as the 
best natural wood, they are not hydroscopic, are fungus- 
proof, and are slow-burning. They can be worked, polished 
and painted like natural wood. The peat wood is recom- 
mended as adapted for a great variety of purposes, such as 
flooring. doors, fireproof stairs, ceilings, cabinet work, side- 
walks, roof coverings, street and factory pavements, decora- 
tions, furniture, ship-building, street cars and railroad ties. 


REISS COMPANY’S LARGE RECEIPTS. 


The C. Reiss Coal company has started to bring large 
quantities of coal into their Manitowoc docks, the big steel 
steamer Pollock arriving one night with 8,000 tons, the 
Brazil the following morning, while two days later.the big 
steamer Mitchell arrived with 8,000 tons. Several other 
boats are loading at the lower lake ports with coal for 
Manitowoc. The Reiss’ will have brought enough boats 
to keep both the new upper docks and the lake front docks 
busy unloading for the winter demand. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL 


The total production of coal in Pennsylvania in 1908, 
as reported by the United States Geological Survey, was 
200,448,281 short tons, having a spot value of $276.995.152. 
This included 74.347,102 long tons (equivalent to 83,268,- 
754 short tons) of anthracite, with a spot value of $158. 
178,849, and 117,179,527 short tons of bituminous, with a 
spot value of $118,816,303. 

The production of both anthracite and bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania in 1908 was less than in 1907, but owing 
to the fact that anthracite no longer enters to any great 
extent into manufacturing industries, it was less seriously 
affected by the financial depression than bituminous coal. 
The aggregate production of both kinds in 1908 showed 
a decrease of 35,299,208 short tons, or 14.97 per cent, in 
quantity and of $42.252.930, or 13.24 per cent, in value from 
that of 1907. Of the total decrease, 2,085,319 long tons 
(2,330,558 short tons), or 2.73 per cent, in quantity, and 
$5,405,207. or 3.3 per cent in value, were in the production 
of anthracite. Notwithstanding the decrease the output of 
anthracite in 1908 was, with the exception of 1907, the 
largest ever obtained, and exceeded that of 1906 by 10,702,- 
o92 long tons in quantity and $26,261,155 in value. The 
decrease in the production of bituminous coal in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1907 to 1908 was 32,903,650 short tons, or 21.95 
per cent, in quantity, and $36,847,723, or 23.67 per cent, 
in value. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania in 1908 showed an increase of 9,606 over 
1907, the number reported in 1908 being 340.135. Of this 
number 174,174 were in the anthracite mines, against 167,- 
234 in 1907, and the bituminous-mine workers increased 
from 163,205 to 165,961. The average number of days 
worked in the anthracite mines decreased from 220 In 1907 
to 200 in 1908, and in the bituminous mines from 255 to 
201. The average annual production per man in the an- 
thracite mines in 1908 was 427 long tons, or 478 short tons, 
against 457 long tons (512 short tons) in 1907; in the bitu- 
minous mines it was 706 short tons in 1908, against 919.5 
tons in 1907. The daily average per man in 1908 was 2.13 
long tons (2.39 short tons) of anthracite and 3.51 short 
tons of bituminous coal. 


Decrease in Use of Anthracite. 


From 1876 to 1880 the average production of bitumi- 
nous coal was 1.41 times that of anthracite, but from 1yoI 
to 1905 the production of bituminous coal was 4.08 times 
that of hard coal. The reason for this comparatively large 
gain in the production of bituminous coal lies in the fact 
that anthracite has been for a number of years becoming 
more and more a luxury, owing to the comparatively re- 
stricted area in which it is produced and the increased cost 
of production as deeper and thinner beds have to be worked. 
It is now almost entirely restricted to domestic consump- 
tion in the Eastern states, but even for domestic purposes 
coke and gas, the products of bituminous coal, are com- 
peting more and more with anthracite in the larger cities 
and towns. Large amounts of the smaller sizes of anthra- 
cite which were formerly wasted are now used for heating 
and running elevators in office buildings, hotels, and apart- 
ment houses. 

Anthracite mining began in Pennsylvania in 1814, when 
20 long tons was produced for local consumption. The 
year 1820 is, however, usually considered to mark the be- 
ginning of the anthracite industry, as in that year 365 long 
tons was shipped from the anthracite region. The first 
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PRODUCTION IN 1908 


records of bituminous coal production in Pennsylvania are 
for the year 1840, when 464,826 short tons was mined. 
From 1814 to the close of 1908 the total production of 
both anthracite and bituminous has amounted to about 
4.000,000,000 short tons, the production of anthracite being 
slightly more than half. As, however, the production of 
bituminous coal in 1go8 exceeded that of anthracite by 
approximately 34,000,000 tons, and in 1907 by nearly 65,- 
00,000 tons, it is probable that by the close of 1909 the 
total production of bituminous coal will have equaled that 
of anthracite. 


Conditions in Bituminous Mines. 


In the bituminous coal mines the number of mining 
machines employed and the percentage of machine-mined 
coal to the total production increased in 1908, there being 
5.103 undercutting machines in use, against 4,940 in 1907, 
and the percentage of machine-mined coal to the total in- 
creasing from 40.48 to 44.76. 

Most of the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania are 
operated on the eight-hour basis. Out of a total of 165,- 
961 men employed in 1908, 99,406, distributed among 764 
mines, worked eight hours; 24,828, employed in 241 differ- 
ent mines, worked nine hours; and 38,125, employed in 197 
mines, worked ten hours, 

Except for a suspension of operations which lasted prac- 
tically throughout the month of April, pending an adjust- 
ment of the wage scale, there were no strikes or lockouts 
of sufficient importance to affect the trade as a whole. 

The quantity of bituminous coal washed in Pennsyl- 
vania during 1908 was 3,501,222 short tons, yielding 3,254,- 
661 tons of cleaned coal and 306,561 tons of refuse. 

James E. Roderick, chief of the department of mines 
of Pennsylvania, reports that 1.250 men were killed and 
2,189 injured in the coal mines of Pennsylvania in 1908, 
as against 1,514 men killed and 2.576 injured in 1907, Of 
the 1908 fatalities, 678 occurred in the anthracite mines and 
572 in the bituminous mines. Of the non-fatal accidents, 
1,178 occurred in the anthracite mines and 1,019 in the 
bituminous, the anthracite mines 57 deaths, or a little less 
than y per cent of the fatalities, were due to gas explo- 
sions. In the bituminous mines 162 persons, or 28 per cent 
of the total, were killed by gas or dust explosions. 


Pennsylvania’s Rank as Coal Producer. 


In 1880 Pennsylvania produced 66 per cent of the entire 
coal output of the United States, and during the last twenty- 
five years she has produced about 53 per cent of the total. 
Since 1902, however, the proportion has been less than half 
and it is doubtful if it will again exceed 50 per cent. 

In the production of bituminous coal alone Pennsylvania 
far outranks the other coal-producing states, the output in 
1908 having been nearly two and one-half times that of 
Illinois, which ranks second, and having exceeded the com- 
bined production of Illinois, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

Pennsylvania alone produces more coal than any single 
foreign country except Great Britain. Pennsylvania’s pro- 
duction of coal exceeds, in fact, the combined production of 
all foreign countries outside of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary. 

M. R. Campbell, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, places the amount of coal originally in the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania at 21,000,000,000 short tons and in 
the bituminous fields at 112,574,000,000 short tons. The 
percentage of waste in anthracite mining has been mate- 
rially reduced by modern methods, but it is probable that 
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the exhaustion to the close of 1908 has actually doubled 
the production, amounting to, say, 4,030,000,000 short tons. 
This would leave still in the ground approximately 16,970,- 
000,000 tons, which would be capable of producing, at the 
rate of 1 ton of coal lost for each ton mined, 8,425,000,000 
tons, or approximately 102 times the anthracite produced 
in 1908. 

If for the bituminous production 1 ton of coal is esti- 
mated as lost for every 2 tons mined, the exhaustion to the 
clase of 1908 has been 2,945,000,000 tons, which would 
leave still in the ground more than 109,000,000.000 short 
tons, about 930 times the production of 1908. 


IMPORTANT TESTS MADE 
WITH COAL MINE DUST 


Two important tests of coal mine dust were made at 
the United States testing laboratory at Arsenal park last 
week. One was dust taken from the Wehrum mine in 
Indiana county, Pa., where, on June 23, by an explosion 
of mine dust and gas, 17 miners were killed outright and 
16 others injured, four of the latter since dying; the other 
was a test of anthracite coal dust from the mines of the 
Lehigh Coal Company in the Lehigh valley. 

The test of the coal dust at the Wehrum mine of the 
Lackawanna Coal and Coke Company was made in the 
presence of the officials of that company and four state 
mine inspectors. Those of the company officials present 
were Chief Engineer James, Assistant Engineer Hulett and 
Superintendent Johnston, the latter having lost his son in 
the accident at the mine. The state mine inspectors present 
were Joseph Williams, Alexander Montieth, Joseph Knap- 
per and T. S. Lowther. 


The results of these tests showed that coal dust from 
the Wehrum mine placed in the exploding gallery and gela- 
tine dynamite and black powder being fired into it from a 
cannon, caused a violent explosion, even when there was a 
total absence of mine gas. 

The most interesting features of the tests, however, 
Temained to be shown to the officials and representatives of 
the Lehigh Coal Company, when anthracite coal dust was 
handled. The hard coal dust was placed in the gallery 
and to it was added 4 per cent mine gas of the character 
found in the anthracite mines. When fired into with a 
flameless powder, there was no explosion whatever. The 
next test was made with black powder and instantly the 
dust ignited and the flame extended for fully two-thirds 
of the length of the gallery, the most extensive “inflam- 
mation” that the experts at the testing station had as yet 
witnessed. 

In discussing this matter later, the government officials 
at the testing station said that the tests thus far with an- 
thracite coal dust have not shown any similarity in results. 
In other words, the authracite mine dust seems to differ 
in explosive qualities in the different mines and under 
varying conditions. In the past no such effect as that de- 
monstrated on that occasion had been secured, At no time 
is the anthracite dust so explosive as the bituminous dust, 
neither does the effect of the explosion in the anthracite 
mine spread so far as in the case of the bituminous mine 
and is, consequently, less dangerous to life and property. 

After the testing of the dust alone and with gas and 
with flameless and flaming powder and other explosives, 
the experts gave an exhibition of safety lamps, showing 
the various forms of lamps under test. Thev also oper- 
ated the safety devices for rescue work. The visitors were 
kept busy taking in the different features of the mine 


tests until early in the afternoon, when they started for 
their homes at Wehrum. 

The visitors were shown over the testing station. There 
is much under way there that is new, including the con- 
struction of the great steel beam testing machine, which is 
to be the largest in the world. It is expected that this 
machine will be ready for service in the fall, and for the 
first time tests of the strength of huge steel beams will be 
made direct, instead of by computation from smaller ones. 

Owing to the curtailment of the appropriation by Con- 
gress for pursuing studies all along the line this year, the 
station has had to give up its fuel tests and is devoting 
most of the time to mine explosive study and the testing 
of materials which have an important bearing on the vast 
construction work of the government. 


_WOMAN WANTS MORE ROYALTY. 


Equity proceedings have been started at Uniontown, 
Pa., by the Naomi Coal Company against Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moore for the purpose of restraining her from interfering 
with the mining of coal leased by the defendant to the 
plaintiff company. The case has been in court for months 
and grew out of a claim of careless mining and unneces- 
sary waste of coal in a plat leased to the Naomi Coal 
Company. Mrs. Moore is attempting to prove that only 50 
to 60 per cent of the coal is being mined, where she avers it 
is possible to get from go to gs per cent. She receives a 
royalty on the coal mined and claims the failure of the 
plaintiff company to get this amount of coal is a failure to 
fulfill the requirments of the lease. Only a short time ago 
she filed an amendment to her original answer in which 
she claims the company left 3,000,000 bushels of coal in the 
mine that should have been taken out and for this alleged 
waste she claims additional damages to the amount of 
$75,000. I’. R. Wright and H. B. Moore. mining en- 
gineer and draftsman for the company, testified that the 
coal was being mined along safe lines and that no coal was 
being left that could be mined in safety. 


PITTSBURG COAL REPORT GOOD. 


_ The report of the Pittsburg Coal company for the first 
six months of 1909 shows an increase in tonnage and also 
an increase in earnings over the first six months of 1907. 
In the Pittsburg district the company in the half year 
mined 5,272,790 tons of coal. an increase of 238.880 tons 
over the first six months of last year, but in the Hocking 
valley mines but 316,426 tons of coal were mined, a decrease 
of 167,164 tons. The financial operations of the company 
for the six months show a net loss from operation of 
$265,996, but of this about $190,000 is accounted for by 
the surrender of the leases of the Pittsburg Terminal Raii- 
road and Coal company, so that the actual loss of the coat 
company for the half year is about $76,000, or a decrease in 
the deficit for the six’ months of about $127,000. 


FORTY INJURED IN MINE PLOT. 


As the result of what is supposed to be a death plot 
forty miners were overcome by gases in the Central Coal 
and Coke Company's mine No, 31, at Pittsburg, Kan. 
Three are probably fatally injured. After an inspection of 
the shaft where the accident occurred, the state inspector 


intimated that some one had deliberately checked the ven- 
tilation for revenge. 


Real estate agents, said to Tepresent the New York Cen- 
tral interests, have secured options on a strip of property 
south of Indiana, Pa., which, it is said, will be used in giving 


the Pittsburg & Lake Erie an entrance to the coal fields of 
that section. 
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AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF MINE VENTILATION 


Extracts from a Paper Read Before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Some Time Ago, 
by WILLIAM CLIFFORD, of Jeannette, Pa. 


In mines (particularly coal mines) explosive, poisonous 
and irrespirable gases are thrown off, and it 1s the province 
of ventilation to remove, or to dilute so as to render harm- 
less, these gases. The principal gases met with in coal 
mines are CO, and CH,; CO and H,S are found occasion- 
ally, the former given off by mine fires and the latter result- 
ing from the imperfect combustion of powder. 

Little difficulty seems to have been experienced for 
want of ventilation in early drift workings, which were 
mere primitive burrowings along a narrow fringe of out- 
crop, but towards the end of the Seventeenth century, shafts 
became common in the Midland counties of England. It 
was to such shafts that the earliest device for giving rise 
to a wind, by means of a water fall, was applied. The 
water was allowed to run over the edge of a large bucket, 
or to fall on a flat surface, so as to split it up into numerous 
small streams, or ducts, before it fell down the shaft. This 
created a feeble wind in the direction of the falling water. 
supplying the vital air for the breathing of men and animals 
employed below. 

The next step was the fire pan, or basket, consisting 
of an iron crate suspended at one end of a chain, the 
other end being fastened to the barrel of a windlass at the 
top of the shaft. This fire basket, being lowered to near 
the bottom of the shaft, the air above it was heated, the 
change of density causing it to rise and set up circulation 
which continued so long as the fire was kept burning. 
The feeble current thus set up was suitable only for small 
mines. In sinking shafts a bellows worked by hand and 
delivering air into a tube, reaching nearly down to the 
bottom of the shaft, was used. 

* * * 

Later the fire pan, or basket, gave place to a furnace 
fixed near the bottom of the shaft, by which a continuous 
and greatly increased volume of air was obtained. The 
evolution of the mine furnace is a most interesting subject, 
its latest form being designed to rarify large volumes of air 
with great regularity. Many furnaces in deep shafts pro- 
duced over 100,000 cubic feet of air per minute and some 
of them much more. That at the Oaks calliery, at the time 
of the disastrous explosion in December, 1866, moved 
157.000 cubic feet of air per minute, while at Hatton 
colliery, county of Durham, England, 208,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute were moved by three furnaces placed at 
the bottom of the shaft 300 yards deep. 

The most remarkable example of furnace ventilation 
still in operation, is at Murton colliery, Durham, England. 
The shaft is 498 yards deep. The volume of air passed 
is about 500.000 cubic feet per minute, To rarify this vast 
volume, three furnaces of huge dimensions are used, and 
twenty-seven boilers used for generating steam for hauling, 
pumping and other purposes, throw their heated products 
of combustion into this furnace shaft, greatly increasing the 
motive column. 

From 1850 to 1860 the mine furnace received its 
greatest development. In mines where the return air was 
so highly charged with explosive gas as to render it dan- 
gerous to pass the returns over the furnace fire, an arrange- 
ment called a “dumb drift” was used. This was an in- 
clined road driven from a point in the rear of the furnace, 


and in its best form separated from it by solid strata, 
entering the shaft at a point sufficiently high above the 
furnace to prevent ignition of the fire damp from the flame 
of the furnace. In some pits only part of the air was 
passed through the dumb drift, and the returns considered 
safe were passed directly over the furnace fire. The best 
practice, however, was to feed the furnace with fresh air 
direct from the bottom of the down cast pit, and pass all 
returns through the dumb drift. 
* * * 

The danger was the liability to fire soot in the furnace 
flue below and cause it to blaze out the shaft. This soot 
was cleaned out during the stoppage of the mine, from 
holidays or other causes, and the writer well remembers 
doing the somewhat disagreeable duty of “sitting a horse” 
at the mouth of the dumb drift, watching with a safety 
lamp for fire damp, while the men are sweeping out the 
soot from the furnace drift below. 


With the best furnaces it was found that coal was burnt 
very wastefully, and as early as 70 years ago, attempts 
were made to substitute mechanical for thermal ventilation. 
One pet idea was to use the jet like a crude kind of Koerting 
blower, placed in the mine shaft with its mouth upward, 
This idea received the endorsement of many eminent min- 
ing men and a Royal Commission of the day, but the result 
was a most dismal failure. 


Displacement blowers like Lemeille and Fabry, and the 
huge piston machines like Struye and Nixon, which though 
of Belgian origin received their greatest development in 
South Wales, continued in use until about forty years ago 
(indeed the Struve survived much later at Risca, South 
Wales). But when the chimney and shutter invented by 
(suibal was placed over a Nasmyth fan at Tursdale, it 
showed that the centrifugal fan was the mine ventilator of 
the future. The weakness of construction, however, un- 
favorable to high speed, compelled mining men to stick 
doggedly and tenaciously to slow running fans. But both 
in England and America, outside the hard coal regions, we 
have abandoned the idea of getting over the ground with a 
cart horse, and have decided that a race horse is what we 
need to win, 


The development of electrical machinery has had much 
to do with the new departure in fans, and the writer would 
venture to predict that the electric mine fan of the future 
is one that will be direct coupled to the motor. 

* % 5 

When an explosion occurs it has been commonly found 
that the over-cast is blown down, and consequently the 
circulation of air cut off from persons within the mine. 
Where this is the case, after-damp gets in its deadly work 
on those who have escaped from the heat, or force. of the 
blast. In explosions of forty years ago, deaths mainly 
resulted from after-damp, the force of the explosion having 
been modified by the lack of air to support combustion, 
Very limited observations during twenty years past, and all 
fhy reading, lead me to conclude that the great bulk of 
deaths in colliery explosions during that period are from 
burning. We do not now get explosions so often, but when 
we do get them they are usually detonating explosions. 

In conclusion the writer ventures to say: 

(a) That the air entering a mine should not have a 
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greater velocity than 2,000 feet per minute in the down-cast 
shaft. 

(b) The main airways, from the bottom of the shaft 
to the first split, should have a combined area equal to one- 
third greater than that of the shaft. 

(c) The cross section, at the top and bottom of a 
fan shaft, should exceed the area of the shaft itself by at 
least 50 per cent. 

(d) Leading curves at the bottom of the shaft are a 
good thing. ’ 

(e) The main splits should be as near the foot of the 
down-cast pit as possible, Within 100 feet would be guod 
practice. 

(£) All air crossings should have cross sections of 
25 per cent in excess of that of the road delivering into 
them, and the grade cf approach should be kept as low as 
consistent with practical economy and the volume of air 
to be passed. This is also true of an under-cast. 

(g) In all coal mines, where the working zone is at a 
distance from the shaft bottom (or drift mouth) plastered 
masonry stoppings should be erected in both main intakes 
and returns, and all air scaled to ventilate old workings 
should be passed direct into the returns, each panel of 
gob having its own over-cast. 

(h) The initial velocity, at the point of distribution to 
working places, should be sufficient to allow some scaling 
without leaving any place in the district dangerously 
deficient in air. 

Where safety lamps are used. the knowledge that the 
Clanny lamp, bonneted as commonly done in Pennsylvania, 
is not safe at fifteen fect per second in an explosive atmos- 
phere, should enter into a mine foreman’s calculations on 
splitting, 

(i) In working roads and return airways, air should 
circulate over any cribbing. and when lagging is used, air 
should invariably be scaled over it. 


EXPECTING BOOM IN BRAZIL BLOCK. 


Business in the block coal field is keeping pace with 
the general increase in business in all the coal fields of the 
country, and although the domestic trade, on which the 
block coal business now generally depends, has been slower 
this swmmer than usual, the operators in this district are 
preparing for a steady increase in trade from this time on. 

The [Brazil Block Coal Company is now working its 
mines on nearly full time, the increase in summer business 
being due mostly to the demands for threshing in the 
Northwest. Domestic trade is also picking up considerably. 
The Miami Coal Company which has large contracts for 
supplying the public buildings of Chicago is working full 
time as usual. These mines have been working steadily 
all summer. 

A number of the other companies of less magnitude have 
made the repairs at their mines and are now slowly be- 
ginning to take on full force and work steadily, to fill 
domestic orders. The demands of school trustees for 
winter’s coal are causing an increase in business. 

On the whole the situation looks bright for an unusually 
busy season. The coal operators have reason to believe 
that this fall will be the most prosperous season that the 
mines have experienced for three years. 


NEW ROAD MEANS NEW MINES. 


With the expected completion of the Virginian Railway 
to its coal lands in Raleigh County, the Winding Gulf Col- 
liery Company, of Cincinnati, will begin active preparations 
Within the next thirty days for the development of its mines. 
The property consists of 3,300 acres, situated on Winding 
Gulf Creek, and is underlaid with a vein of high grade 

. New River coal measuring from 5 to 6 feet. 


OHIO COAL OPERATORS 
CONTINUE THE FIGHT 


Ohio coal operators of the No, 8 and Pittsburg dis- 
tricts have resumed their fight before the Ohio State 
Railway Commission for a reduction in the coal rates to 
the lakes. EF. M. Osborne, of the Y. & O. Coal Company ; 
W. R. Woodford, of the Rail and River Coal Company, 
until recently vice-president of the Pittsburg Coal Company, 
and William Daniels, formerly coal and ore agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, were the chief witnesses. 

“We do not propose to take our case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,” declared C. E. Maurer. presi- 
dent of the Glens Run Coal Company. “It is not an interstate 
question, QOur complaint is not against the West Virginia 
and Kentucky rates, but against the Ohio rate, fixed by 
Ohio railroads. We are not seeking to have the rates 
from those states increased, but to have the Ohio rate 
lowered proportionately. We merely ask to be placed upon 
a competing basis. 

“The No. 8 and Pittsburg districts are the pioneers in 
the lake coal shipping business. When the Fairmount dis- 
trict first began shipping to the lake trade the differential 
was twenty cents a ton. It has been reduced constantly 
until now it is approximately twelve cents. The rate to 
West Virginia points generally is the same. The Ohio rate 
is eighty-five cents a ton for a distance of 155 miles; the 
West Virginia rate is ninety-seven cents for an average haul 
of something near 440 miles, Ohio coal operators pay the 
Vhio coal carrying roads an average of 5.5 mills a ton per 
mile for lake shipments. West Virginia operators pay the 
same roads 2.5 mills a ton per mile. In many instances the 
roads haul West Virginia and Kentucky coal approximately 
300 miles for an additional twelve cents a ton in excess of 
the Ohio rate, 

“A glance at the coal statistics of the three states will 
show one of the results of this discrimination. Hetween 
1900 and 1907 West Virginia’s coal production increased 
112 per cent; Kentucky showed an increase of 102 per cent 
while Ohio showed only 69.30 per cent increase. It has 
been argued that these states made this increase because 
of the employment of cheaper non-union Iabor. This is 
not the fact. In Indiana during that same period the in- 
crease was 116 per cent and in Illinois it was 99.15 per cent, 
and both states have union labor, The whole secret lay in 
the cheaper freight rates which enabled the operators of 
West Virginia and Kentucky to take away the Ohio market 
by underselling us at our own lake front, The reduction 
of the differential from twenty to twelve cents a ton tells 
the whole story. 

“Here is the situation in a nutshell: The Ohio operators 
pay 5-48 mills per ton mile for the extreme haul of 155 
miles. Fairmont operators pay 4.05 mills for a haul of 
240 miles. Kanawha district operators pay 2.74 mills for 
a haul of 350 miles. Cabin Creek operators Kanawha dis- 
trict, pay 2.14 mills for a haul of 450 miles. Marrowbone, 
Ky., operators pay 1.98 mills for a haul of 490 miles. 

“It is to be presumed there is a profit for the railroad 
company in hauling Kentucky coal at the rate of 1.98 mills 
per ton per mile else they would not haul it at such a rate. 
If this is so, wherein is there justification for the same 
roads charging Ohio operators 5.48 mills per ton per mile? 
We claim the rate is excessive and extortionate and it is 
wholly upon this we are basing our claim before the State 
Railway Commission.” 


Lord Harmsworth, of London, has purchased for 
$2,000,000 valuable coal lands 120 miles southwest of 
Winnipeg. 
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MINE WORKERS JOURNAL 
AND GOMPERS’ LETTERS 


(From United Mine Workers’ Journal, August 5, 1!09.) 


On Sunday, July 18, every newspaper syndicate that 
could afford a dollar, or thought they were going to be 
benefited that much, by the publication of the letters writ- 
ten by President Gompers of the A. F. of L., describing 
the conditions of labor while on his European trip as repre- 
sentative of that organization, published his first effort in 
the epistolary line. 

There is no doubt but that the letters will be good and 
well worth the money to those newspapers, and to Presi- 
dent Gompers, and thereby hangs a tale that, as a matter 
of justice to ourselves and to our readers, it is necessary 
that we should relate, and that without passion or prejudice. 
The International Executive Board at its recent session, as 
before noted, had an application from a newspaper syndi- 
cate, saying “they had made arrangements with President 
Gompers for the publication of his European epistles,” and 
that they would be supplied to those desiring them, twelve 
of them, at $1.00 per epistle. 

The International Board took the position, that inas- 
much as the U. M. W. of A. had paid all taxes to the 
A. I. of L. and out of these taxes was being paid Mr. 
Gompers’ trip to Europe, that the national and international 
unions had a first mortgage on the benefits that were to be 
derived, if any, from the services of President Gompers and 
that he should at least have supplied to the official organs of 
these unions in good standing free gratis any letters or com- 
munications he might have to make. 

They felt, and rightly, that the proposition came in the 
nature of a holdup, and we were to be taxed $12.00 more to 
help make money for a syndicate and further enhance the 
value to Mr, Gompers of his trip. The injustice of the 
proposition should be apparent to the most casual observer. 

Two million half-starved, at the present time, working- 
men cheerfully wished President Gompers godspeed on 
his visit, and yet before he leaves our shores he has entered 
into an agreement by which, if we desire to get the henefits 
of his visit, we are to chip in to the tune of $1.00 per letter 
to help make newspaper syndicates and to further increase 
the financial benefits of the trip to the man we were already 
favoring so bounteously, while our craftsmen were starving 
on half a day's work per week and thousands of them idle 
for months, caused by the closing down of mills and mines 
and factories. 

Now, this is wrong. We might go further and say, that 
in our judgment it is viciously so. If President Gompers 
could not afford to make the trip on the conditions made by 
the executive council of the A. F. of L., he should have 
stayed at home, or the council should have raised it. This 
would have been better than going into an agreement and 
helping to foster and fasten upon us a press that is very 
often viciously opposed to us, if it is not so at all times. 

The letters will not be published in the Journal for this 
reason. We have paid our taxes. President Gompers 
would not have been in Europe now if we and the like of 
us had not done so, and to us, as an official organ, belongs 
any benefit that may come as a result of that visit without 
being held up to the tune of $12.00 by any syndicate, be it 
either newspaper or otherwise. 

Do not blame us; there is a principle underlying our 
action. That principle we would not sacrifice if it cost our 
position—a principle of honesty and square dealing with the 
boys that swing the pick and use the shovel. 

If there can be any valid reason given why we should 
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recede from this position the columns of the Journal will be 
open to print it, 

We make this explanation as a matter of justice to our- 
selves and to thoroughly acquaint our readers with the rea- 
son those letters do not appear in the Journal, so that we 
may not be accused of being behind the times in getting the 
news. 


THE DEATH OF L. L. MALONE. 


The death of Mr. L. L. Malone, general manager of the 
Consolidation Coal Company’s extensive mining operations, 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital came as a shock to his many 
friends, not only in his home town of Fairmont, W. Va., 
but to those of many other cities. Mr. Malone was prob- 
ably the best known practical mining engineer in the coun- 
try. When a mere boy he entered the employ of the Fair- 
mont Coal Company of West Virginia. From a menial posi- 
tion he gradually elevated himself until about three years 
ago, when the Consolidation Coal Company of this city 
secured control of the Fairmont Coal Company and numer- 
ous other smaller concerns, Mr. Malone was made its gener- 
al manager. He was the first man to hold that position. From 
the time he assumed his new duties until his death he 
worked steadily, giving little thought to anything but the 
advancement of the working forces and appliances of the 
company. While he was in a position to enjoy social dis- 
tinction he banished them from his mind, and with Clarence 
W. Watson, president of the company, gave his entire time 
to the mines. 


TAKEN OVER BY NEW CORPORATION. 

A corporation, chartered under. the laws of the state of 
Delaware, with a capital stock of $3,500,000, known as 
Keokee Consolidated Coke Company, has taken over the 
Imboden Coal and Coke Company, at Imboden, Wise 
county, and the Keokee Coal and Coke Company at Keokee, 
Lee county, among the largest coal-mining and coke-making 
plants in the Virginia field. The Imboden company, besides 
operating a large acreage which it owns in fee, operates 
several mines on property adjoining, leased from the Vir- 
ginia Coal and Iron Company, one of the largest coal land 
companies in southwest Virginia. The Keokee company, 
which is one of the most up-to-date companies in the field, 
operates a large boundary in the Black Mountain field of 
Lee county, Virginia, and Harlan county, Kentucky, leased 
from the Interstate Investment Company and others. There 
are about 200 coke ovens at Big Stone Gap, Va., and a like 
number will be built very soon. 


NEW COMPANY FOR SALT LAKE CITY. 


The organization of a new coal company by local capital- 
ists, whose object is to supply the market of Salt Lake City 
with an excellent quality of bituminous coal, with great 
heat-giving qualities, and producing much less than the 
ordinary amount of smoke, has been perfected and the arti- 
cles of incorporation have been filed under the laws of 
Wyoming. The company is the Castle Valley Coa] Com- 
pany, with a capitaJization of $5,000,000, and with the 
capital stock of a par value of $5 per share. The officers 
of the company are well known in local business circles, and 
feel confident that they have a virtually inexhaustible supply 
of fuel in their property which can be put on the market at 
the current price. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, ILL., RECORD. 


The mine of the Benton Coal Co., Benton, Ill, hoisted 
1,990 tons of coal Thursday, a record for Franklin county 
mines. 
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NEW TENNESSEE RAILROAD 
TO DEVELOP COAL LANDS 


The Tennessee River Railway Company, just chartered, 
will build a twelve-mile railroad to develop coal lands in 
the western part of Marion county, Tenn., which is prom- 
ised to be finished and in operation by January 1, I9Io. 
The road will start at Kimball, near South Pittsburg, on 
the Tennessee river, and run up Battle creek to Sweeteons 
cove. At Kimball it will connect with the Sequatchie valley 
dranch of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad 
zand the Stevenson extension of the Southern Railway, and 
zalso have a landing on the Tennessee river. 

It is stated that this is an independent proposition, 
ibacked by a $1,000,000 corporation that owns extensive coal 
Yands in the vicinity of Sweeteons cove. Ringling S. Kil- 
patrick, of New York, it is stated, is the head of this syndi- 
cate. Engineers are now in the field, it is stated, making 
surveys and otherwise preparing for opening coal mines on 
the property, so that the mines will be ready to ship coal 
when the road is completed. 

The capital stock of the railroad company is $10,000. 
The incorporators are 1. W, Crabtree, Arthur Crownover, 
I. P. Byrom, H. A. Walmsley and S. H. Keith, all of Win- 
chester, Messrs. Crabtree and Crownover being attorneys 
for the promoters. 


Carnegie Buying in Tennessee. 

Memphis, Tenn., is circulating a story that Charles D. 
M. Green, Thos. 2. Caldwell and ‘other local capitalists 
have sold valuable coal lands in East Tennessee to the Car- 
negie Trust Company. represented in that state by Benton 
McMillin, for two terms governor and for twenty years 
a representative in Congress. Governor McMillin and W. 
S. Morgan, secretary of state during the two terms that 
Mr. McMillin was chief executive, are both now of Nash- 
ville. Governor McMillin and Mr. Morgan acmitted a 
deal was on, but referred to two others at interest, both of 
whom sidestepped the question and declared they were 
only mecting the former high state officers in a social way. 


COAL MINED IN KANSAS. 


The state of Kansas produced 5,588,000 tons of coal 
during the fiscal year ending June 30. according to the 
annual report filed by Frank Gilday. state mine inspector. 
With the exception of two years this is the largest output 
the state mines have ever made in one year. This output 
was exceeded in 1905 and 1907. In 1905 the output was 
6,347,671 and in 1907 it was 6,591,000 tons. 

In the report filed yesterday Mr. Gilday says: 

During the year there were employed in and around the 
coal mines of Kansas 11,334 men, of whom 9,104 were 
miners, who produced 5,588,016.29 short tons of coal. They 
worked an average of 179 days. This shows a decrease of 
1,002,996.95 tons of coal and 523 employes from the pre- 
vious year. This decrease was due to the fact of there 
having been a suspension in all the coal mines of Kansas 
from April 1 to June 6, this year. 

There were thirty-one fatal and seventy-two non-fatal 
accidents in and around the coal mines of Kansas, or one 
fatal accident for every 180,258 tons of coal produced. and 
for every 336 employes. For every 77,611 tons of coal 
produced and for every 157 employes there was one non- 
fatal accident. 

The miners earned $4,913.226.74, and the expenses were 
$1,010,335.37, leaving a net earning of $3,902,891.91. of 
which $668,657.87 was earned by the underground day men 


and $370,475.34 by the top men, making a total of $5.952,- 
359.95 for all the employes in and around the mines. The 
miners made a yearly average of $559.02 and an average 
expense of $114.95. They averaged $2.48 per day for the 
days they worked, and $1.43 for 310 working days of the 
year. In Crawford and Cherokee counties, 366,798 kegs 
of powder were used, or one keg for every 13.81 tons of 
coal produced. 


IOWA’S MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


The output of mineral production in Iowa during 1908 
is summarized as follows: 


Coal fe. a fess: oid tals se ecnsoct soho ascites even eae $11,772,228 
CELE Gia Bate Stil Pike fete titan a Se Ae ae eee 4,078,627 
Stoneg ancien: lnperseiceige sence sities te 509.775 
GY DSU yap CIS ore eesk eciercait taeke saaciaeres 564,688 
Mead gad (Zin ec ecuces aoa Sepa ket ace nase 26.779 
SandelimeDrickesacas cakigs hacer dS oes ears te 42,881 
Mineral watermande paints. netic eee 58,900 
Sand and gravelvandicemetit.c.a. yeponie eee? “ae 976.549 

AE i} [Bae ee. ie MA PN dR crt Fs $18,090,447 


Polk county for the first time in the history of Iowa 
leads in the amount of mineral production for the year 
1908, according to figures received this morning by the 
Iowa geological survey. The output of this county last 
year was $3.440,000, with coal the leading product. 

The report for the entire state shows that the average 
price of a ton of coal was higher last year than for ten 
years. Polk county takes the lead again in the coal produc- 
tion, with a showing of 1.618,895 tons, valued at $2,816,082. 


TRYING TO TAX UNMINED COAL. 

County Attorney A. M. Beasley, Linton, Ind., is pre- 
paring an appeal brief to the appellate court in the case of 
Greene County against the Lattas Creek Coal Company, 
The questions involved are important to all coal companies 
in the state, as it will determine whether ‘or not unmined 
coal is taxable. A levy of $301.02 was made on the Lattas 
Creek Company's unmined coal in Wright township and 
the company refused to pay. The case was taken to the 
circuit court, and Orion 13. Harris, sitting as special judge. 
decided that coal in the earth was not taxable property. The 
county is not satisfied and Attorney Beasley will file a 
lengthy brief within the next few days in the appellate court, 
whose decision will be looked forward to with great interest 


as it involves many thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
in the state. 


CHEAP GAS FOR BOONVILLE, IND. 


_The Boonville, Ind., City Council has granted a fran- 
chise to the Southern Indiana Oil and Coal Company. The 
price of the gas, as stipulated in the franchise, will be 25 
cents per thousand, cubic feet. Work will begin within 
four months to lay the pipes. The gas will be Piped from 
the field at Gentryville, Ind. The company intends to sup~ 
phy Boonville, Rockport, and perhaps will pipe it to Evans- 
ville. 


STRUCK COAL AT HERRICK, ILL, 


Drillers on the Bolt land 144 miles northwest of Her- 
rick, struck a seven-foot vein of coal at a depth of 765 feet. 
Experts claim the coal is as good as any in the state A 
thick limestone roof covers the coal. The above nated 
men with Dr. W. H. Gelsthorpe, have about 15,000 acres of 
oil and gas leases around Herrick. 


The art of making glass was brought to England in 
674: first made into bottles in England, 1557. 
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JOHN H. WINDER AS A COAL OPERATOR 


The president of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, John 
H. Winder, is one of the most eminent coal operators of 
the country. Mr, Winder is a Southern man and his early 
years of endeavor were spent in the Carolinas. He was 
born at Raleigh, and received his education at the State 
University and other Southern institutions of learning. 

The Winder family has been prominent in the history of 
the Southern States and one or more of the name has 
fought with distinction and bravery in every cause for the 
arbitrament of arms from the struggle of the colonies 
against England, through the Mexican campaigns and the 
war between the States. Their homes contain many rare 
and cherished mementoes and trophies of these memorable 
battlefields. Because of inherited gifts, the examples set 
by the men of his family and personal instincts Mr. Winder 
is and has been from the days of his youth a worker, an 
organizer and an executive of surpassing capacity and 
marked ability. His earliest business venture, undertaken 
when he was a very young man, consisted in the operation 
of large rock quarries and crushing plants near Union, 
S. C., and the supplying of most of the stone ballast used 
in the building of the railways that were then radiating in 
every direction through the Carolinas. It was a time of 
rapid traffic development and speedy rail construction work. 
Mr. Winder wrote his name in the pages of the railway 
world by participating in the building of what are now 
component parts of the Seaboard Air Line system. Subse- 
quently he was made general manager of the Seaboard and 
his positive genius for organization welded the separate 
railroads into a compact, unified and vastly effective trunk 
line. The older employes of the Seaboard who were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Winder in the important task of converting 
independent lines into one great common carrier, speak 
with the utmost enthusiasm of the results accomplished 
through Mr. Winder’s leadership and broad, comprehensive 

olicy. 

4 When the Seaboard Air Line was re-organized in the 
early nineties Mr. Winder went to New York and shortly 
afterwards was sent as a representative of New York inter- 
ests to the Hocking Valley district of Ohio to learn the 
coal mining business at first hand. It was characteristic of 
the man that he should start in as superintendent of a mine 
and should familiarize himself with every detail of mining 
from the location of the seams to the final preparation of 
the coal and its passing from tipple to the waiting cars and 
the distant consumer. 

As illustrative of Mr. Winder’s strong personality the 
older miners of the Hocking Valley field tell with relish and 
respect Mr, Winder’s disposal of a mine committee that 
ruled the operations of the valley with a rod of iron. 
Shortly after the advent of the new superintendent the mine 
committee, coming direct from the scene of their grimy 
labors underground, unannounced and without ceremony, 
visited Mr. Winder’s office to complain of real or fancied 
grievances. The half dozen or more of sooty men marched 
into the little office and after rough, surly greeting to the 
superintendent, disposed themselves, each man according to 
his comfort, Some had their feet on the table, and not a 
man removed his hat. 

Mr. Winder is a man of unlimited patience, of untailing 
courtesy and dignity. In addition he has a splendid phy- 
sique with great square shoulders, deep chest and mighty 
arms. He took in the situation at a glance, saw what was 
needed and that prompt, decisive measures were necessary. 


In crisp tones, each word vibrating like steel, he taught 
that committee a quick lesson in business etiquette. 

_ While the miners gasped at his temerity in thus address- 
ing the most powerful organization in the whole district, 
Mr. Winder said; ‘When I enter a gentleman’s office it iss 
my custom to act the part of a gentleman and in return k 
expect to be treated as such. The same rule applies to my 
callers. Now, you, and you, take your feet off that desk 
and all of you remove your hats and we'll come to order, 
In the future do not forget these office rules.”’ 

The conference then began with a mine committee sur- 
prised and chastened and the word soon went through all 
the Hocking Valley district that a new man had arrived on 
the scene; that he could not be bulldozed nor intimidated 
and had an appreciation of his own worth and dignity and 
a just idea of what was due his men. Trouble, which was 
brewing in Mr. Winder’s mine, came to an abrupt end and 
future mine committees called upon him to discuss real 
grievances and later, when they came to know him better, 
for his counsel, for they recognized in the new superintend- 
ent and later president, one whose equitable disposition 
caused him always to “tote fair” with the other fellow. 

By successive steps Mr. Winder rose to be president and 
chief executive of three mammoth coal mining companies 
which, during his administration, were merged into one 
giant operating company that owns miles of railroad, has its 
own extensive docks along the Great Lakes and keeps in 
constant commission chartered vessels on these waterways. 
The production of this company when Mr. Winder left it 
was 11,000,c00 tons of bituminous coal a year and the 
fifty-five odd mines from which this splendid tonnage was 
derived, were scattered from the Hocking Valley district of 
Ohio through the mountains of West Virginia. It was the 
second largest corporation in the United States. 

Yet Mr. Winder left it to develop the Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation with its 300.000 acres of richly mineralized 
ccal lands located in southwestern Virginia. With the eye 
of the pioneer he saw the South of tomorrow, teeming with 
industries, the great pathway to the Panama canal, the last 
section of the United States to be exploited and developed 
by capital. And because of this wonderful sagacity and 
foresight he left the big Ohio and West Virginia corpora- 
tion to undertake the task of producing the coal from the 
vast acreage owned by the Clinchfield Coal Corporation and 
to find a new and available market for his product. 


CLUB HOUSES FOR RAILWAY MEN. 


For six new clubhouses, to be used exclusively by its 
employes, the Interborough company of New York has 
appropriated $50,000, and August Belmont added to the 
sum his check for $10,000. The board of directors of the 
company met in the afternoon and by a unanimous vote 
authorized immediate construction of the buildings. 

The houses will cost about $8,000 each. Terminals of 
the various lines of the company were selected as places 
most accessible to the largest number of employes. At 
the close of the directors’ meeting this statement was 
issued: 

“Plans have been perfected for six clubhouses, which 
will be 65 deep by 36 feet wide. They will contain shower 
baths, kitchens, smoking and reading rooms, 

“The amount donated by Mr. Relmont will be used in 
supplying books, magazines and newspapers to the various 
clubs.” 
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FARMERS BITTERLY OPPOSING 
NEW COAL HAULING ROAD 


The farmers along the proposed right-of-way for the 
branch of the Chicago and Northwestern road, which is to 
be built from Petersburg to Girard, Il., are watching with 
much interest the case of Nicholas Dreelen, the Curran 
farmer who evicted the surveyors -for the proposed road 
from his land. Reports from the west part of the county 
ifdicate that most of the farmers along the route of the 
new road would like to take some such strenuous measures 
as this to prevent the road from going through their land 
and the chances are that a host of condemnation suits will 
be found necessary to get all of the right-of-way. 

The farmers give as their reasons for opposing the 
building of the road, that that is will cut their farms in two 
and damage their land and do them absolutely no good, 
because the road is to be used exclusively for coal hauling. 
They say that it is not like a railroad or an interurban 
which might be expected to benefit them to a certain extent 
by furnishing them with a means of shipping their products 
more easily. The new road, they point out, will benefit no 
one but the coal mines and the owners of the road, so far 
as they are able to find out. 

It is said to be the intention of the company to build a 
double track line through the western part of the county 
connecting Petersburg and Girard and touching the towns 
along the route which have large coal mines. The road 
will be used by the Northwestern as a feeder for its main, 

Dreelan has been arrested on a peace warrant because 
he forced the surveying party to stay out of his corn fields. 
When they started to survey through his land for the 
proposed right-of-way, he told them that they would first 
have to put up the money for his rutmed crops. When 
they refused to do this he made them get out and warrants 
have been issued on both sides. A large number of 
farmers over whose land the survey have been made are 
said to have declared that they will never sell land for a 
right-of-way until forced by the courts to do so. This will 
make the right-of-way rather costly for the new coal road. 


STEEL CORPORATION STILL BUYING. 


Realizing that it is cheaper for them to own their own 
coal mines, for the past year the steel corporation has been 
quietly buying coal land in Indiana for the supply of the 
immense plant at Gary, and about three months ago they 
took options on large holdings in Vermillion county, Ind., 
and near Danville, Ill., which is of undeveloped land held by 
a company of which R. R. Hammond, formerly head of the 
Dering Company, is president, and of which Hugh Shirkie, 
of this city, is a member. Recently this option lapsed and 
it was immediately renewed for the space of thirty days. 
From this action on the part of the steel corporation it is 
evident that they intend to purchase this territory. They 
now own immense holdings in the western part of the 
state and also in Sullivan county, Their plan is to develop 
these properties and secure enough coal for the uninter- 
rupted working of their plant et Gary and for the plant of 
the Illinois Steel Company at Joliet, which is a subsidiary 
concern, 


THE WASTE OF OHIO COAL. 


A recent article in the State Journal of Columbus, Ohio, 
on the waste of coal in the Ohio fields caused much com- 
ment in coal circles yesterday and the majority of coal men 
declared that the statement that 40 per cent of the available 
coal was left in the ground was an under rather than 


_within three months of the picnic. 
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an over statement. They declare that under present con- 
ditions they can only mine the coal at a profit which is easily 
at hand, and that which is difficult to get at is left in the 
ground. One of the leading operators of Ohio said: 
“Under the competitive conditions now existing, we would 
be compelled to go out of business if we were to attempt 
to clean up our coal. It is an infamous process to do as we 
are doing with the coal deposits of the state. but we have 
no alternative. West Virginia. with her cheaply mined 
coal and nonunion labor can underseli us in any of our 
markets and we must waste coal to meet this competition. 
This year, to my certain knowledge, coal from Ohio mines 
is being sold at a lower rate than it cost to mine it last year. 
What the mining cost will be this year we cannot tell until 
the end of the year, but there has been little money in the 
business for any Ohio operator this year.” 


COLORADO WILL FIGHT UNCLE SAM. 


Colorado has more than 1,000,000 acres of land from 
which not one cent of revenue is being received. Included 
in this large acreage there are about 250.000 acres of prob- 
able coal lands. And the state will resist any and all at- 
tempts that may be made by the federal government to get 
these lands back. Owing to the grants of land made by 
the government to railroads, the state was forced to relin- 
quish about 500,000 acres of land to these corporations. The 
state then had the right of selection on government lands 
to indemnify herself for the lands given up. 

The government has agents in the field investigating the 
character of the lands selected by the state agents twelve 
years ago. Under the terms of the contract with the gov- 
ernment the state was barred from selecting known mineral- 
bearing lands. If the government's agents report that the 
lands contain outcroppings of coal or other mineral, suits 
will be instituted to reclaim these lands to the government 
and the state will resist vigorously any such action. 


TWIN CITY DEALERS AT PLAY. 


The coal men of St. Paul and Minneapolis, wholesalers 
and retailers, to the number of about 500 from each city. 
held their annual outing recently with the largest at- 
tendance yet enjoyed. 

There has been a lively rivalry between the two cities 
because of an agreement that the city furnishing the smaller 
number of people shall give a banquet to all the dealers 
Another interurban 
wager was a game of baseball in which the St. Paul team 
was led by Captain Knute Miller and the Minneapolis nine 


by Captain Joseph Dufour. There were numerous athletic 
contests. 


ROBBED OF HIS PAY ROLL. 


Mr. Robert Wicks, of Rush Run, W. Va., bookkeeper 
for the New River Collieries Company, was held up and 
robbed near Thurmond, W. Va., by a masked man who 
stepped from behind a big rock and demanded that Mr. 
Wicks hand over a package he had, which contained money 
for the payroll for the Rush Run mine, amounting to 
$4.391.16. No clue to the robber, 


PENNSYLVANIA’S JUNE SHIPMENTS. 


The June shipments of bituminous coal over eight of the 
leading coal carrying roads of Pennsylvania were Z,OLL,7U1 


tons, compared favorably with 6,988,004 tons transported 
during June, 


1908. The coke traffic in June over these 
roads was 1,921,451 tons, showing the largest monthly total 
for the year and exceeded 75 per cent of the quantity re- 
ported for June, 1908. 
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| “NEW ENTERPRISES — | 


Hopkins County Coal Co., Nortonville, Ky.; capital 
$250,000. 

: New Haven Coal Mining Co., Owosso, Mich.; capital 
increased to $750,000. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Beaumont, Tex.; in- 
creased capital stock from $25.000 to $50,000. : 

Dalton Coal Co., Gary, Mo.; capital, $10,000. In- 
corporators: W. A. Dalton and John J. Nyhoff. 

Carbon Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. ; capital $500,co0. 
Incorporators: H. W. Stephens, G. E. Downton, E. V. 
Duncan. 

Northwestern Fuel Co., Portland, Ore.; capital, $50,- 
ooo. Incorporators: G. W. Sanborn, F. H. Sanborn and 
G. C. Fulton. 

j Anthracite Coal Co. of America, Camden, N. Y.; cap- 
ital, $100,000. Incorporators: F. R. Hansell, I. C. Clow, J. 
A. MacPeak, Camden. 

_ Harvey Coal Co., Harvey, Iowa; capital $5,000. Philip 
Bishop, president and treasurer; W. L. Nail, vice-president ; 
C. Anderson, secretary. 

Lewiston Mining Co., Lewiston, N, Y.; capital, $5,000,- 
ooo. President, W. H. Hastings, Malden, Mass.: treas- 
urer, S. M. Carter, Auburn, N. Y. 

Hopkins County Coal Co., Hopkins, Ky.: capital, $250,- 
000, Incorporators: George C. Sandifer, B. N. McGraw 
and S, T, Castleman, of Louisville. 

Zimbelman Coal Co., Boone, Iowa; capital $8,000, In- 
corporators: Louis, Lafayette and George H. Zimbelman, 
William Conway and Rovena Patterson. 

The Red Feather Mining Co., Quapaw, Okla.; capital, 
$5,000, Incorporators: C. R. Armstrong and W. W. Gep- 
hart, of Quapaw, and E. M. Corah, of Chelsea. 

Domestic Coal Co., Fairmont, W. \Va.; capital $25,000. 
Incorporators: H, R. Staggers, J. B. Staggers and A. G. 
Martin of Fairmont, and Philip Steptoe of Clarksbtirg. 

Harrison-Darbour Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; capital 
$500,000. Incorporators: J. A. Clark, S. G. Race, H. I. 
Smith, J. R. Linn and E. M. Showalter, all of Fairmont, 
NV Vas 


Tfarrison-Barber Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; capital, 


$500,000. Incorporators: J. A. Clark, L. G. Race, HI. F. 
ea J. R. Linn and E. M. Showalter, all of Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Orient Lumber & Coal Co., Clinton, Kan.; capital 
$10,000. Directors: H. P. Brown, J. S. Jones. J. B. Brof- 
fett, Ff. A. Tittsworth, W. A. Lennen and H. P. Gross, Jr., 
all of Clinton. 

West Run Coal & Coke Co., Morgantown, W. Va. In- 
corporators: Charles H. Loucks, E. J, Atherton, W. P. 
Hurst, W. L. Hassness and Homer C. Deffenbaugh, of 
Scottdale, Pa. 

The Genesee Coal & Mining Co., Bay City. Mich.; 
capital $250,000, Officers: H. J. Thompson, president ; 
DeVerre Hall, vice-president; E. V. Ingersoll, secretary and 
general manager; I. W. Ingersoll. treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA COAL MINE DEAL. 


The Witteville coal mines at Poteau, Okla., were sold 
recently to J. M. and H. C. Thompson of Winchester, Ky., 
and will resume operations immediately, employing three 
hundred men. These mines have been idle several months. 
The property represents a two-million-dollar investment. 
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MINERS ADOPT RESOLUTIONS 
CENSURING THE COURTS 


The anthracite miners in convention at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., adopted a resolution censuring the courts of Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne counties for failure to appoint new 
miners’ examining boards. 

The convention a year ago directed the district officers 
to present a list of eligibles to the courts of Lackawanna 
and Luzerne counties, with a request that the members of 
the mine examining boards be picked from among these. 
This was intended to try and prevent further fraud in the 
issuing of miners’ certificates. 

Court has not yet named the board despite the fact that 
their terms have expired. This fact was commented upon 
in the executive hoard report to the convention and 
prompted Nicholas Burke, of West Scranton, to introduce 
a resolution on the subject. The resolution, which follows, 
was favorably reported and adopted ; 

Whereas, This convention at its last annual session, held 
in Scranton, directed its officers to request the courts of 
Lackawanna and Luzerne counties to appoint new Miners’ 
Examining Boards. And, 

Whereas, The enforcement of the miners’ certificate 
law, designed to protect life, limb and property, is wholly 
dependent upon the integrity, judgment, intelligence, ex- 
perience and ability of the members of the boards, And, 

Whereas, There have been violation of said law, and 
trafic in fraudulent certificates, and miscarriages of the 
purposes of the law, and for which reasons it ts necessary 
to make careful selection of the personnel of such boards. 
And, 

Whereas, In compliance with the instructions of the 
convention, our (istrict officers presented a list of eligibles 
to the courts, but which the court saw fit to ignore. despite 
the fact that the law was enacted solely for the protection 
of the men of the anthracite industry. Be it 

Resolved, That this convention express its sincere dis- 
approval of the failure of the courts to recognize the im- 
portance of this matter, and also renew our efforts to have 
new appointments made in accordance with the law govern- 
ing them, p 

Mr. Burke also introduced the resolution censuring the 
recent Republican controlled Iegislature for its hostile at- 
titude towards labor. The convention adopted this with 
a shout. 

Benjamin McEnaney, of Edwardsville, is the new 
president of District No. 1, John Dempsey, of Scranton, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, and Adam Ryscavage 
again becomes vice-president after having filled the office 
of president since last March, when Hon. T. D. Nicholls 
retired. Stephen Reap, M. H. Healey. Daniel McCue and 
Peter O'Donnel! are elected board members, and Richard 
Roberts, Harry Kerins and John Price, auditors. 


ORDERS MINE STRIKERS TO WORK. 

After an agreement to refer points in dispute to National 
President T. L. Lewis, President Rollins of the United 
Mine Werkers of Indiana ordered 690 miners to return to 
work at once. The trouble involved the Summit, Hilltown 
and Burnett mines. The strike, called one month ago, was 
due to dispute over handling slate. 


We cannot fight for love, as men do; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
—Shakespeare. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL PRODUCTION 


From the Annual Report of the British Columbia Bureau of Mines. 


Nearly all of the coal mined during the year was pro- 
duced by three companies—the Crow's Nest Vass Coal Co., 
in East Kootenay, and the Wellington Colliery Co. and the 
Western Fuel Co. on Vancouver Island. Several new col- 
lieries are soon to become producers. Probably the most 
important of these new collieries is that of the Hosmer 
Mines, Ltd., at Hosmer, a few miles north of lernie, in 
East Kootenay. The seams being opened up here are 
supposed to be the same series as those worked by the 
Crow's Nest Pass Coal Co. The plant 1s most extensive and 
modern, The company is an offshoot of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

In the same section of East Kootenay the Corbin colliery, 
at Corbin, on McGillivray Creek, has just been opened up. 
The company is associated with powerful railway interests. 

In the Coast district, the new colliery of the Nicola 
Valley Coal & Coke Co. shipped 26,227 tons of coal during 
1908. This production was limited by the market that the 
C. VP. R. freight rates would allow it to reach, rather than 
by the capacity of the mines. The adjoining colliery of the 
Diamond Vale Colliery Co. produced 3,011 tons of coal. It 
is still in the development stage. 

On Vancouver Island, the South Wellington Coal Mines. 
Ltd., near Nanaimo, and the Gilfillan Colliery at Wellington, 
produced small quantities of coal. 

The gross output of the coal mines of the Proyinee for 
the year 1908 was 2,109,387 long tons, and as 12,820 tons 
were taken from stuck, it makes the total quantity of coal 
disposed of during the year 2,122,207 tons. Of this gross 
amount, 918,872 tons were sold for consumption in Canada ; 
567.274 tons were exported to the United States, and 29.883 
tons were exported to other countries; making a total of 
1,516,029 tons of coal sold. In addition to the sales, 431,538 
tons of coal were used in making coke, and 174,640 tons 
were consumed under colliery boilers. 

From the 431,538 tons of coal, 247,399 long tons of coke 
were produced, Of this amount 768 tons were added to 
stock, The net coke sales were thus 246,631 tons—209,317 
tons sold for consumption in Canada, and 37.319 tons for 
consumption in the United States. 


Coast Collieries. 


In 1908 the coast collieries mined 1,226,182 tons of coal, 
and 13,y2! tons were taken from stock, a total of 1,240,103 
tons, distributed as follows: 


DolkiaricoaltiniGanadas cet. se, Seen ee: 


7tI7.YO4 tons 
Sold as coal in the United States........... 300.445 tons 
Sold as coal in other countries............. 24,883 tons 
Diotalecolduasacoa meer seestee race perenne ae 1,048,292 tons 
Used under companies’ boilers. ............ 120,523 tons 


Used making coker) 6274, pe nent 


71,288 tons 
1,240,103 tons 

As compared with 1907, there is a decrease of 31.453 
tons, 2.9 per cent, in the sales of the coast collieries, The 
consumption of coal in that portion of British Columbia 
served by the coast collieries shows in 1go8 an increase of 
19,923 tons, cqual to 2.85 per cent. The amount sold for 
export to countries other than the United States shows an 
increase of 35.6 per cent. The decrease seems, therefore, 
to be confined to the export sales to the United States. 


which in 1908 show a dropping off of 59,221 tons, or about 
13.7 pr cent, as compared with 1907, while, as compared 
with 1906, the decrease is still greater, amounting to 132,738 
tons, These decreased sales are accounted for by the use 
of oil fuel in California, and, to a less extent, by the im- 
portation of coal from Japan. 

The Wellington Colliery Co., the only coke producer, 
made 12,530 tons of coke, of which only 6,022 tons were 
sold. Of this amount, Lritish Columbia took 2.904 tons, the 
United States 3,118 tons, and 6,508 tons were added to 
stock. These figures show a great falling off in the con- 
sumption of coke in the coast section. 


East Kootenay Coal Field. 


In this field the Crow's Nest Pass Coal Co. produced 
876.467 tons of coal, of which 359,703 tons were used in 
making 234,0y8 tons of coke. I{fosmer Mines produced 
2,627 tons of coal and 771 tons of coke; while the Corbin 
Coal and Coke Co. produced 4,111 tons of coal and no 
coke. The gross production of the district was 883,205 
tons of coal, of which 1,101 tons were still in stock at the 
end of the year, making the amount of coal distributed 
882,109 tons, Of this amount 360,250 tons were used in 
making 234,86y tons of coke. The distribution of the coal 
was as follows: Sold in Canada, 200,908 tons; sold in 
United States, 266,829 tons ; total sold as coal, 467,737 tons; 
used in making coke, 360,250 tons; usec under colliery 
boilers, 54,117 tons; total, 882,104 tons. 

The total coke sales were made up of the 234,869 tons 
of coke produced and 5,740 tons taken from stock; 206,413 
tons were sold for consumption in Canada, 34,196 tons for 
export to the United States. The coke production shows 
an increase of 28,328 tons, or 13.7 per cent, as compared 
with the previous year. The total coke sales show an 
increase of 30.732 tons, or 19.7 per cent; the coke sales in 
Canada show an increase of 64.426 tons, or 46.4 per cent; 
but the coke sales to the United States show a decrease of 


_ 25,094 tons, or 42.9 per cent. 


The Fernie fire and radical changes in the system of 
mine development at the collieries of the Crow's Nest Pass 
Co, retarded that company’s output temporarily. In future, 
however, the output will be more regular and the mines 
safer for the workmen, 


ALL OUT AFTER A SLICE. 


The New Haven Coal Mining Company, which is trying 
to construct six miles of track from its mine to connect with 
the Ann Arbor Railway at Owosso, Mich., is still having 
its troubles. Recently the company settled an injunction 
which had been secured by a real estate man who declared 
that the line would injure his property, and the next day 
carly another dealer secured a like injunction, which was 
doubtless secured because the other man had secured “dam- 
ages.” 


The Northern Coal & Coke Co. has prevailed upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to order the Colorado & 
Southern Railway and others to establish through routes 
and joint rates on lignite coal from Louisville, Colo., via 
Denver, to points reached by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and 
Oklahoma. 
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OUR FAITHFUL CANINE FRIEND 


The Largest Dog in Berlin. 


One evening, while in Berlin, we were taken to a 
prominent cafe to be introduced to the largest dog in 
Berlin, a great Saint Bernard, wrote George T. Angell, ii 
“Our Dumb Animals,” shortly before his death. As we 
sat in our chair his head was on about the same level as 
ours, his mouth was almost as large as a lion's, and he 
gave us the kindest welcome by lapping our face with his 
great tongue. While in Paris, we visited one day the great 
picture galleries at Versailles, and at the close were seated! 
at a small square table at a neighboring cafe, dining with 
two dogs and a cat, all three splendid animals, each occupy- 
ing a separate side of the table. We enjoyed that one 
incident more than all the miles of picture gallaries we had 
spent the whole forenoon examining. 


The Dog and His Chum. 


A very ordinary-looking farm horse, harnessed to an 
old wagon, stood by the curb; and on the board that served 
for a seat lay a small dog of such mixed blood that no 
guess could be made as to his breed. As a delivery wagon 
passed on the opposite side of the street, a large red apple 
fell off. Before it stopped rolling, the dog bounded across 
the street, picked it up with his teeth, and, with tail wag- 
ging, rushed back to the horse, in front of which he stood 
up on his hind legs, while the apple was taken from his 
mouth. As the horse munched the apple, he made the 
peculiar little noise that horses make when petted, and 


doggie replied with throaty little barks which plainly told. 


what a pleasure it had been to go after that apple. Then 


he went back to his place on the wagon seat, 


With Master to the Last. 


In a special dispatch to the Toronto Globe, the thrilling 
story is told of the tragic death of Surgeon Flood and his 
leading dog, at Fort Churchill, where they were frozen to 
death in the worst storm that Winnipeg has experienced 
for twenty-five years: 

Dr. Flood was one of a party of three who went out 
exploring for timber. When they left the weather was 
fair and everything looked favorable. They had prepared a 
camp, but found they had dropped their grub box on the 
way and were without food. Laughirgly the fact was 
noticed by Dr. Food who thought it not far away and 
offered to return for it, jocularly treating any offer of 
assistance, 

“He took the dogs back and as he disappeared over*the 
snow the last of him was seen until his dead body was 
found by a mournful search party three days later. 

“While he doubled back over the track a snowstorm, 
which was destined to bury him, came up and he lost the 
trail. Over the bleak wilderness, miles away from any 
chance of succor, unless he could find his way to the camp, 
he wandered until he dropped from exhaustion, The 
search party found that he had guided the dogs and when 
they instinctively turned towards the camp he turned their 
heads away and went further into the wilds as the faithful 
leader took the trail in the direction indicated by his driver. 
That wonderful instinct which has been noticed in horses 
and dogs, who never seem to Jose their sense of direction, 
guided them, and had he let them go they would have 
taken him tu safety, but he trusted to his intelligence m the 
blinding snow and perished. Whenever the trail left by 


him showed that the dogs were given their heads, they 
turned towar«ls the camp and made for it, only to be turned 
away into the very way of destruction. 

“When the body was found it was a pitiful sight. Flood 
lay in the snow and his faithful leader lay alongside of 
him, also frozen stiff. Faithful to the last, the dog had tried 
to keep his master’s body warm and had perished. The 
responsibility of a leader of a dog train is felt by that 
animal, and when Flood dropped in his tracks the other 
dogs bit themselves free of the harness and each other 
and sought safety, while the leader lay down beside his 
master and with him died in the snow.” 


Bulldog Stops a Runaway Horso. 


Menominee, Mich., folks think that “General” is un- 
doubtedly the most famous bulldog in the Northwest, hav- 
ing leaped into fame by stopping a runaway horse on a 
crowded thoroughfare of that city. It was a wild scene. 
The horse attached to a light wagon racing wildly down the 
crowded street and people were scrambling to get out of 
the way. “General,” who was walking with his master, 
realized that the supreme moment of his life was at hand 
and grasped it. He jumped in where it was dangerous for 
even a bull pup as hard as nails and as limber as a whip 
lash, He darted ahead of the horse and then sprang back 
straight at its head, checking it somewhat. Again and 
again he turned this trick, whirling in the air like a four- 
legged dervish, until he brought the frightened animal to a 
standstill. [lis owners were offered a fancy price for the 
bulldog that has sense and grit enough to stop a runaway 
horse, but “General” is not for sale. 


This Dog Has But One Eye. 


Aubrey Ogelsby, of North Alton, If, requests al¥ 
nature fakers in Alton proper to sit up and take notice, 
declaring he has a freak that is not-a fake. It is one 
of several pups of his Gordon setter, lately arrived. The 
pup has but one eye, set in the center of its forehead. 
There is no mark of another eye, and the places where the 
two eyes should be, in any well-regulated dog, are covered 
with skull, Oglesby says the pup is healthy. Despite its 
handicap, he predicts it will make an exceptionally good 
hunting dog. 


Dog Keeps the Old Custom. 


For several years an old man was in the habit of visiting 
one of the car barns in Chicago at the same hour every day, 
where he always occupied the same seat while smoking 
and conversing with the trainmen. He was invariably ac- 
companied by a large. shabby dog. seemingly as old as 
himself. About a year ago the old man died, and since 
that time the dog has not failed to visit the barn every day 
at the usual hour and insists on occupying the same place 
which he occupied before his master's death. 

One day the old man had a quarrel with one of the 
men over some trivial matter and the dog still holds the 
grudge in behalf of his dead master, always growling and 
showing his teeth in a vicious manner whenever this man 
tries to make up with him, He is also averse to making 
new friends and always ignores the kind attention of 
strangers, but is always glad to welcome those who were 
kind to his old master, never failing to rise and shake hands 
with one conductor who was a favorite with the old rm: 1. 
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LITTLE ROMANCES OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


How Unexpected Discoveries of the World’s Great Fuel Have Brought Vast Wealth to Those Who 
Never Dreamed What Lay Beneath the Surface — Mexican Laziness Shows 
Americans the Way —Race With a Mine Fire. 


The recent lease of the Browning coal mines at Poca- 
hontas, Va.. to a Baltimore man recalls the romantic story 
of how Colonel James S. Browning came to be possessed 
of that valuable property. These mines have already netted 
him and his wife a clear million dollars, to say nothing of 
the royalty which they are still to receive on every ton 
of coke manufactured from those mines. 


Colonel Browning is a native of Washington County, 
Va., and is a son of Jesse Browning, still living at the old 
homestead in Meadowview. “Jim” Browning, as he was 
known in his young manhood, married Miss Ollie Hoge, 
a daughter of a wealthy farmer, who owned hundreds of 
acres of rich land in Tazewell county, and in the fertile 
section known as Burke’s Garden. The venerable father 
objected to his daughter marrying "Jim" Browning for 
some cause, but she disregarded his wish and when he made 
his will he manifested his disapproval of his daughter's 
course by excluding her from participation in his estate. 

It was a sorrow to Mrs. Browning, but she bore it 
unmurmuringly. A few years after this will had been 
written it was discovered that a cheap, unsightly piece of 
mountain land had not been disposed of in the will, By the 
advice of an attorney and friends, and feeling that it 
might not be well to entirely ignore his slighted daughter, 
lest the validity of the will be ‘questioned, as old age crept 
upon him and his head was growing white, the old gentle- 
man bequeathed her this apparently worthless holding up 
among the crags and boulders and scrubby pines. 

Later the aged father died and in time this land proved 
to be a treasure of unsurpassed value. It was found to bear 


one of the most productive coal veins of the Pocahontas — 


region. And now Mrs. Browning, who was to have nothing 
as the price of her marriage with “Jim” Browning, is 
worth many times all that is in the possessions of the other 
members of the family. 


ThreeeMile Race With a Mine Fire. 


Running with all their speed, realizing that a misstep 
or a stumble would probably be fatal, twenty-five men 
employed in the Forest Hill mine of the Pittsburg Coal 
company at Smithdale, Pa., twenty-two miles east of Pitts- 
burg, on the first day of May, 1909, outran a huge wall of 
fire and escaped unscathed through the rear entrance of 
the mines, three miles from where the fire started. At the 
mouth of the mine a thousand anxious men and women and 
children stood about, hoping, as they thought, against hope, 
for the rear entrance was forgotten, it having but recently 
been built; this being one of the lessons learned by the 
company through its experience at the Darr mine, where 
there was no rear entrance and where 160 men died. 

It was about 5 o'clock, quitting time, and preparations 
were being made by the men for leaving the mine when 
suddenly the first burst of flame was seen. The fire bosses 
took charge of matters and a sortie was attempted in the 
direction of the front entrance. Escape here was cut off 
and the men for the time being were in despair. Then 
one man recalled the rear opening and the miners started 
on their race for life. The three miles seemed like hun- 
dreds, minutes like hours, as they dashed along. A streak 


of daylight—dim and gray—appeared down the dark tum- 
nel. It was deliverance, safety from a fiery death, and they 
fell exhausted on the ground outside. 

At the mouth of the pit Supt. James C, Henderson, 
calling for volunteers, assayed to enter the burning mine. 
The party was beaten back time and time again, but finally 
it reached the place where the stables and mules had been. 
There all hope for the men was abandoned. A little later, 
however, a messenger from the entry back in the hills 
arrived with the news of the entire party's safety and then 
a cheer of rejoicing and thankfulness arose, Women and 
children streatned towards the hills to meet and greet the 
returning husbands and fathers. 


How a Mexican Deposit Became Known. 


The rich coal deposits near the Cerro de Xicontepec 
became known to Americans by the criticism of a Mexican 
railroad laborer on the women of a neighboring town. He 
remarked casually that the women of that town were exces- 
sively lazy. To illustrate, he said that they were so lazy 
they would not even yo out and chop wood (the men, of 
course, were too high caste to do such menial labor), but 
that they would actually go down in the arroyo and pick up 
a basketful of black rocks which would burn and use them 
in their culinary operations. The guileless way in which 
the story was told was somewhat convincing to certain 
parties who, after making preliminary examinations, de- 
parted for the States carrying a valise full of samples. 
These samples proved to be rich coal, and Pittsburg capital- 
ists at once got busy. 


Sisters Wealthy Through Merger. 


Yrom $40 an acre to $1,700 an acre in less than forty 
years is nearly a record jump in the market value of farm 
land, especially as the high price was paid while the land 
was still used for agricultural purposes. The property is 
the Hogg farm, located in the Connellsville coke region. 
now being so much talked about because of the pending 
merger of independent coke companies operating there. 


Mr. Hogg settled some miles out of Brownsville, Pa., 
buying a couple of acres for $40 to $50 per acre. He was 
a practical farmer, and prospered so that he was able to add 
to land holdings until they totaled 7oo acres. He worked 
nearly the entire farm, raised two sons and two daughters 
on it, and when he died, his wife having died some years 
previously, he left not only the 700 acres free of debt, but 
cash and securities amounting to nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


There was no will and the estate went to the four heirs. 
The two sons, not caring for farm life especially, agreed 
to take the bulk of their father’s cash and securities as 
their portion, deeding their interest in the farm to the two 
sisters. The girls married shrewd business men, .\s coal 
land in the vicinity of the farm came into greater and 
greater demand. the two sisters were offered higher and 
higher prices for their farm, but their husbands advised 
them to wait. And they waited. 

They held on to the farm until a few months ago, when 
they sold it to J. V. Thompson and others of Uniontown for 
$1.700 per acre, ur $1,190,000. That gave them nearly 
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$600,000 apiece, against about $100,000 which each of the 
brothers got years before as their share of the estate. 

The property is not being tilled now. The big house 
on it has been converted into an office and lodging place 
for engineers and surveying corps, who are planning to 
open up the coal that brought a fortune, and are getting 
ready to put up ovens to convert the coal into Connellsville 
coke. The property is one of those involved in the pending 
big merger. 


BY WAY OF REST. 


A quipster found himself one day 
Without a topic for a lay, 

Yet fashioned he 

No parod 
About Maud Muller making hay, 


He'd parodied for many years 
Maud Muller and her hopes and fears, 
And so this time 
He wrote a rhyme 
About the soldier at Algiers. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


That's like ourselves, We've written dam 
Good parodies on O Khayyam, 
And some day when 
We've time, why then 
We'll grind out one on Mary’s lamb. 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Through many a long and weary year, 
We've keyed up Hiawatha’s gear, 
But next time we 
Shall switch our plea 
And pull a boost for Paul Revere. 
—Nashville Tennessean. 


We write no parodies on Miss 
Maud Muller or Khayyam, you wis, 
When we grow hot 
And themes come not 
We grab onto a rope like this. 
—Houston Post. 


Worse things than these we've read and then 
To show our foolishness to men, 
A simple twist 
To foot the list 
And dodge the seat of Abou Ben! 
—Charleston Gazette. 


I wrote one once—to be or not— 
I really have forgotten what— 
But next time I 
With Old King Cole to make a swat. 


And if that shouldn’t strike it right, 
Then curfew shalt not ring tonight 
Will do once more 
Or I'll implore 
That Time turn backward in his flight. 


Announcement is made that the Coastwise Transporta- 
tion Company, operating what is known as the Crowley 
fleet of sailing vessels, will supplant their sailing vessels 
with steamships. Two 8,000-ton boats, each to cost $500.000, 
will be built for the company for their coal trade between 
Philadelphia and Boston, 
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T. N. KOEHLER, Pres, 8. A. KOEHLER, Seey, 


Wilmington Coal WashingCo. 


293 Dearborn Street. 


w. 
BRACEVILLE, ILL. Harrieon 2407. CHICAGO 


MISSOURI & ILLINOIS COAL‘ CO. 


MINERS OF 
TURKEY HILL@®CARTERVILLE COAL 
Office 407 North Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW CENTRAL COAL COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND, Miners and Shippers of 
Fairmont West Virginia Steam and Gas Coal 


Suite 419-420, No, 17 Battery Place, - - - - New York 


Johnston City Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Carterville Coal 


Old Colony Bldg. CHICAGO 


Peabody Coal Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shawnee, Ohio 


Sullivan, Indiana 
Marion, Illinois 


Pawnee, Illinois 
MINES Sherman, Illinois 
Nokomis, Illinois 


The J. B. Sanborn Company 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


Franklin Rank Bidg., Philadelphia, $24 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Contains complete list of Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Coal; Miners, 
hippers and Manufacturers of Coal and Coke, together with 
ar-lot Consumers, giving Capitaland Rating of 
each. Details on application, 
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North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 
“Scranton” Anthracite, “Fairmont” Coal and Coke, “Ocean” Smokeless, 
“Georges Creek” Smithing, “Somerset” and Hocking Valley Coal 
Covered Wharves: — Duluth, Superior and Washburn. 
ALL-RAIL FACILITIES — CHICAGO. 
Yearly Storage and Shipping Capacity —3,000,000 Tons. 


GENERAL OFTICE: Ploneer Press Bailding, St. Paul CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Bullding 


jer" BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY, “"é<""" 


Mines in Jackeon and Williamson Counties, Ilinote. Capacity, 5,000 Tons Daily 


HIGH GRADE COAL 


THREE WASHERIES, PRODUCING 3,000 TONS WASHED COAL DAILY 
The celebrated Big Muddy coal is only produced at Murphysboro, i in Jackson County, and 
the Carterville Lipita Coal, grading next to Big Muddy, is mined in Williamson County. 


RINCIPAL OFFIC = NEW KENTUCKY COAL CO.., Fisher Bidg.. CHICAGO 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG., ST. LOUIS EXCLUSIVE NORTHWESTERN AGENTS 


¥. O. WYATT, General Maneger H. 8. HAZEN, Treasurer 
330 Old Colony Bldg.. Chicage Le Galle, ilineis 


The La Salle County Carbon Coal Company 


EXCLUSIVE MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


OF THE 


SHIPMENTS DIRECT VIA 
C.B.& Q. RY. ILLINOIS CENTRAL C.M.& ST. P. C.R.1I.& P. SYSTEM 
| MINES AND GENERAL OFFICES: LA SALLE, ILL. 


fav HUNTER W. FINCH & CO. 
Neen 


General Offices, Fisher Building, Chicago 


PRIVATE EXCHANGE, ALL DEPARTMENTS PHONE HARRISON 52) 
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TRADE MARK. 
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6-inch Lump 
6-inch Egg 
No. 1 Washed 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Genuine Carterville 


Produced by 


MADISON COAL CORP. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


Missouri Trust Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DONK BROS. COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF ILLINOIS COALS 


ap oiin ty of Daaicur regewedire y et sd = 
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Sa ati 


C. M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Sele Agonts fer the produets ef tho 


UNITED CCAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christopher, Franklin County, Ill. 
Meoeea, Indiana. 


O, L. Garnison, President H. H. Tarzor, Sec..and Trees. 


New Kentucky Coal Company 


New og ae Coal from Murphysboro, 
ackson Co 1.; Buck Horn i from 
Williamson Co., Ilii—The Cream 

of the rville District. 


Largest Producers of Washed Coals 


Write for Quotations 


Main Offices: 709 Fishcr Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY 


ewe — COal Producers vaste caroor 


fl. N TAYLOR, General Manager | 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY | 


PRODUCERS OF 


‘THIRD VEIN COAL} 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


Suite 705-715 Old Colony Bldg.. 293 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Leer nn ae epi et oe es el 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
General Office, Reading Terminal, Bs aware R. J. Montgomery, General Coal Agent. 


CHICAGO—J. H. M. Claggett, Resident Manager, 605 Old Colony Building 
MILWAUKEE sw ad ay 

MINNG Siw siens 

ROCH 


— C. REiss CoAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


ANTHRACITE Vente On Do Unt eean and GAS, 
LL'S HOCKING VAL 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLIN POCAHONTAS and CANNEL. 
DOCKS: Sheboygan, Manitowoc, ade Bay, Ashland and Superior, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 


THE LITCHFIELD 


Standard First Motion Hoisting Engines, 
i6.inch x 18.ineh to 34-inch x 60-inch 


‘ 
i 
: 
‘ 


LITCHFIELD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ELLINOIS 
incorporated Ask for catalogue and prices, Established 1887 


ee aan at ste et Mine and Coke Works Equipment 


MINE CARS. CAR WHEELS. LARRY WAGONS- 
SCREENING PLANTS. DRUMS, ETC. 


The Phillips Patent Car Tip 


{s the MOST COMPACT and STRONGEST MADE—Guar- 
anteed not to get out of order—Capacity Unlimited. 


Coal Output of the World Could be Handled 
by the Phillips Dumps Already Installed 


PHILLIPS PATENT AUTOMATIC CROSS-OVER CAR DUMP, LET US SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


The Equitable Powder Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


“Alton” Mining and Blasting Powder 


USE it—and increase your production of Lump Coal 


‘Mille, Eee ee Aeon Office, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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Roller Oiled Car Wheels 


xe 
Booklet 
Giving 
Full 
Details 
and 


Iilustra- 
tions 


on 
Application 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


FAN SS 
Hoisting and Hauling 


ies tp deetiyspiceauapenednunead taeda rope adele 


MoGRIMMON CO, 


BRAZIL, NDR, UGA, 


nennaannnannninnanagnnnnnnnnannanenenshaney = 


N WEBS 


3pcenoip MINING MACHINE CABLE 
you have been furnishing us, ts what n 
good customer of ours recently sald to us, 


EXTRA GOOD RUBBER and STRONG BRAIDS 


Riddles 
Siinere’ 
Canilee 
sticks 


« ¥ . 
Haplex Porafled o 
Concentric style A or B. 
Have yon heard of the 


“SURE GRIP’’ CLAMP 
THATS OURS 


*, Electric Mine Supplies, CHICAGO | 


R. 


ol. 


Paw) Bikes 


Established 1861 


GEO. R. JENKINS & CO. 


(Independent) 


Lubricating, Illuminating 


and 
Miners’ Oils and Greases 


1002-1004 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Tank Stations 


HARRISBURG, ILL. MARION, ILL. 


GEO. P. JONES & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
FINE MACHINE. OILS AND GREASES 


We cater to the Coal Mining Trade, selling some 
of the largest producers of coal in the West. 

Our Brands are Peerless New Process Cylinder Oil, Come 
pressor Oil, Peerless Engine Oil, Wire Rope Grease, 
Cup Grease, Dynamo Oil, Mining Machine 
Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the West 
218-220 N. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Perforated Metal Coal Screens 
OF ALL KINDS 


Seibel-Suessdorf Copper & 
Tron Mfg. Co. 


2nd and Lombard Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 
High Grade Mining Powder 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 
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>Flint-Rim- 


Sprocket Wheels for Durability 


Made to Fit the Original “Ewart’’ and our other ap- 
proved chains used in handling abrasive or gritty materials. 

Last several times as long as ordinary cast-iron wheels. 
Cost but. little more. Prompt shipment follows every order. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
$T. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Bullding SEATTLE, 439-440 N.Y. Block 
DERVER, Lindrecth, Shubert & Co. KEW ORLEANS, Wilmot Mechiaery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


A1HB-P. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 
BRUNNER’S WINNER No. 2 


By te ¥ xe 


You may depend on prompt shipment from us on 


Iron Pipe, Fittings and Valves 


Geo. B. Limbert @ Co., Chicago. Ill. 


DEARBORN 


means 


Scientific Water Treatment. 


METEOR q Our standing among Steam Users, 
A as Consulting Chemists and Practical 


* PERMISSIBLE Consulting Engineers, is well estab- 
EXPLOSIVE™ lished. We have studied all classes 


The ret ono ' ’ of waters, and by simple, practical and 
manuisotered fe | : scientific methods, have eliminated the 
ahis country fer ' undesirable effects which attended their 
use In gaseous use as boiler feed supplies. We can 
and dusty coal | give you the best possible service, and 

wags: shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analyze your boiler water, and 
advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President ° 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 


COPYRIGHTED DY 8. 1, DU PONT DE BEMOURD POwORR COMPANY 1800 


Everlasting Blow-Off Valve 


Easily Operated Straight Through Blow 
Self Cleaning Self Grinding Seats 
No Repairing No Stuffing Box 


Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Scully Steel & Iron Co., "12" Chicago, Ui. 


GarHmine Locomotives 


~veomnntennnnonaooanseanoneanvannnnnionn ainnnneooneranonnenniseeenntieneeeneetenteat 


“Mile” Service Under AL Sorts of Conditions 
"Boetal Designs Several Sines 


» Koodinalt Automatic Cab & Ruel, 


Low Reef or High Reef Small Cars or Large Care 
Face Gathering, Entey Gathering or Simple Switching 


in SQ}-F Gives Pull Information 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Pictehary Raoaville Rinaingham Charleston, W Vig, 
Nashville Sx, Lewis Denver: Nadrosth, Shaubart Oo. 
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ACQUIRING COAL LAND IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Recent Purchases Indicate a Strong Belief in Promise of Future Wealth — Matters of Interest 
Gathered From Many Parts of the State— Revival of Activity in Sections 
and Continued Depression in Others. 


The largest coal deal put through this season was con- 
sununated early last week when General Superintendent 
George Spiller of the Southern Illinois Coal Company be- 
gan to close options on 700 acres of coal rights lying east of 
here and adjoining the Oak Ridge holdings, writes the edi- 
tor of the Herrin News. The average price was $100 an 
acre, amounting to $70,000, Only a small tract of surface 
was purchased, The entire body of land was secured from 
seven or cight owners who were farmers that had held onto 
their land until they realized a price at which coal rights 
have been selling for the last two or three years. The larg- 
est owner was Fletch Ferges, who deeded to the mining 
company one contiguous body of 274 acres. 

It is intended to mine all of this coal through the Oak 
Ridge shaft which is located a few miles east of Herrin on 
the Illinois Central and is also reached by the Coal Belt 
railroad. With this and 422 acres, which Oak Ridge is noy 
mining, this will give 1,122 acres, the largest body on which 
any of the three mines of the mining company is located. 
Superintendent Spiller says that extensive improvements 
have been planned at the Oak Ridge shaft. Its present ca- 
pacity is 1,000 tons a day, but it will be increased to 2,000 
tons. Two tracks will be added, to the two tracks now at 
the shaft. 

With this additional acquisition, the Southern Illinois 
Coal Company has 1,604 acres about Herrin. Hemlock, 
south of the city, stands on 162 acres and the new mine 
north of the city known as Possum Ridge has 320 acres. 
This is the largest and most modern mine owned by the 
company. 

The Southern Illinois Coal Company is the result of the 
reorganization of the Big Muddy River Consolidated Coal 
Company, which had its general offices in Louisville, Ky., 
and later in Hopkinsville, Ky. The new company is a 
strong financial concern, being financed by Boston capital- 
ists. William A. Jepson is president and Hiram J. Potter 
is treasurer. The general offices are located in the Fisher 
building in Chicago, and T. J. Hudson, Jr., is in charge of 
the sales offices there. Sales offices are also located at St. 
Louis in the Bank of Commerce building, with J. D. Barth 
in charge, and at New Orleans, in the Maison Blanche 
building in charge of Orville Virder. 

The local office is in the .\lexander building in this city. 
with George Spiller as general superintendent of the prop- 
erties, George C. Blee superintendent of transportation and 
W. C. Westermier chief clerk, who constitute a polite and 
amiable office staff. 

With the valuable holdings the Southern [llinois Coal 
Company has in this field and the sort of men behind it, this 


mining company gives promise of taking first rank among 
the large shipping mines of Illinois. 


Aid for the Westville Miners. 


The miners of Westville. Ill., and vicinity who have 
been out of employment for the past several months, receive 
aid from the state federation of miners and according to the 
report given out about $7,000 has been distributed among 
the various miners’ locals within the past few days. Of 
course this applied only to those who have not had employ- 
ment sufficient to keep soul and body together and have only 
been working a few hours out of each week. While the 
sum was not much per capita it helped out to a great extent 
and is therefore appreciated. It is understood the deal was 
a sort of a special one that secured the money and was car- 
ried through by Evan Evans, who made a special trip to 
Springfield for that purpose. 


Spring Valley Company’s New Shops. 


The Spring Valley Coal Company is putting up a new 
set of shops for the Seatonville shaft, consisting of a car- 
penter, machine and blacksmith shops, all under one roof. 
It has corrugated zinc sides and roof and the wooden frame 
is on cement piers. The old ones will be torn up and the 
yards leveled with cinders, which will give the place a better 
appearance. 


Entertained Under Ground. 


Roy McNeill entertained several of his lady and gentle- 
men friends Friday evening with a party given some two 
hundred feet under ground, says the Herrin News. James 
Rollo escorted the crowd, taking them into the depths of 
Sunnyside mine. When the crowd was hoisted to the top 
they all looked like a party of colored people, and were 
wondering if it would really come off. In the party were 
Misses Stella McNeill and her friend, Miss Mildred Mc- 
Ginniss, of .\lton, Fay and Carmen Youngblood and their 
friend Miss Isabelle Vandervost of Bloomington, and 
Messrs. Leo Will, George Crichton, George C. Blee and Ted 
MeGonigal. 


Spring Valley No. 1 to Reopen. 


Announcement has been made by the officials of Spring 
Valley Coal Company that shaft No. 1 will be put in opera- 
tion about September 1. This mine has been closed for 
some time on account of the lack of an escape shaft. Mine 
No. 2 was its escape, but when the former was destroyed 
by fire last winter, it left No. 1 practically a fire trap an: 
in violation of the law. For the last few months work has 
been in progress on a new escape and this will be ready, it is 
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expected, by the first of next month. The announcement is 
good news in Spring Valley as it will liven business consid- 
erably. Residents of the town state that this has been one 
of the dullest summers ever experienced there. 


Benton Coal Company’s Big Day. 


The Benton Coal Company, Benton, Ill., made a record 
run when 1,990 tons of coal were hoisted in eight hours, 
This is thought to be the largest amount of coal ever hoisted 
from a mine in Franklin county in that length of time. The 
capacity of the Benton Coal Co.'s mine has been climbing 
toward the 2,000 mark for some time, and with another ten 
minutes’ run on the above day that amount could have been 
hoisted. 


Will Map Southern Coal Fields. 


The Southern Illinois coal fields from Mt. Vernon, In- 
diana, to Murphysboro, Ill., have been under investigation 
since 1906, by the State Geological Survey and detailed 
quadrangle maps will be finished this season. This work 
will continue to be under the direction of I. W. DeWolf, 
acting director of the survey. The detailed studies in the 
Murphysboro area will be made by E. W. Shaw from head- 
quarters at Murphysboro. He has been detailed by the U. 
S. Geological Survey for this purpose. The investigation of 
the Herrin and the West Frankfort quadrangles will be 
completed by G. H. Cady of the state survey, who will 
make headquarters at Benton. The surface drift deposits 
of these quadrangles will be studied by Mr. Shaw. This 
work has developed many facts of economic and scientific 
interest and preliminary reports and maps have already 


been published for the east half of the area, which includes - 


Gallatin, White Hamilton and Williamson counties. The 
remaining maps will be prepared during the coming winter. 
Final reports will consider the entire belt, and will include 
detailed maps of the coal. Its out crops area, extent, depth, 
dip and quality, will be shown by appropriate maps, and 
these will have value also as showing favorable localities in 
which to prospect for oil. Inquiries about this work should 
be made to the main office at Urbana, 


Mt. Pulaski Mine Sold. 


The Mt. Pulaski coal mine was sold recently to Edward 
Buckley and W. P. Walsh, of Springfield. Both are young 
men and have had considerable experience in operating coal 
mines. They expect to make many improvements in the 
mine and employ more men. 


New Mine at Marquette. 


The Marquette Coa! Company is completing arrange- 


ments to sink a new coal mine three miles south of Spring 
Valley. 


In the Braidwood Field. 


After an idleness of several months, due to closing of 
their old mine and the development of their new Shamrock, 
No. 4, the Murphy, Linskey and Kacher Coal Company is 
again at work in the Braidwood field. A force of seventy- 
five men was given a start and the number will be increased 
to several times that strength when the mine becomes fully 
developed. The laying of the track to the new location was 
completed Monday and the shipping of coal was begun in 
earnest. 

_ The coal mining business is booming just now in that 
vicinity, The Joliet-Aurora Coal Company who have had 
charge of the Reliance mine, south of town through a lease 
from the Joliet-Wilmington Coal Company during the past 
year, is planning to reach out in a new field, This new and 


promising concern recently purchased section 19, better 
known as the Blackstone lands. Good coal measures lie 
below the surface, while the surface itself consists of a 
growing oak forest that will supply the mines contemplated. 
The company has employed Thomas Cummings, an expe- 
rienced driller, who with his force of competent men 1s 
busily engaged in drilling to find the depth of the coal 
stratum and the conditions existing there. 


COAL AND OIL IN ARKANSAS. 


Declaring the prospects of striking oil at 1,100 feet to 
be the most promising they had ever seen and that coal 
exists there at 150 feet below the surface, oil experts from 
Chicago, who were in Jonesboro, Ark., recently, have re- 
turned to their homes after assuring local and Illinois capi- 
talists that an attempt to bore wells on a strip of land just 
outside Crowley's ridge two miles south of Bono would 
prove the above statement to be a fact. Therefore, boring 
will begin on a well by September 15th, at the latest. accord- 
ing to a statement made by Walker Willis, of the Arkansas 
Land Company, who has secured a lease on 2,600 acres of 
farming land situated in the belt where the oil experts 
claimed oil would be found. Illinois men are behind the 
move, and the boring apparatus will be shipped to Arkansas 
within the next few weeks from southern Illinois and will 
at once be set up and put in operation. An Illinois capital- 
ist had come to Craighead county for the purpose of in- 
vesting heavily in farm lands, and having owned several 
large oil wells in southern I!linois he noted at once what 
he thought to be signs of oil from the appearance of the 
soil and the vegetation. Several oil experts were brought 
to inspect the land. Lach one declared that he found un- 
mistakable signs of a plentiful supply of oil. They also re- 
ported that the land was rich in coal, which they declared 
would be stuck at a depth of 150 feet. The oil, they said, 
would be struck at a depth of 1,100 fect. A company will 
be formed for the development of the oil lands and the 
organization will also develop the coal mines if the state- 
ment of the mineral experts is found to be true. 


A DOUBLE CONCRETE SHAFT. 


The Isabetla-Connellsville Coke Company, through its 
engineers, George S. Baton & Company, has let the con- 
tract for two concrete lined shafts at its No. 1 plant. Both 
shafts are to be used for hoisting coal. the main shaft for 
charging the ovens, 500 of which will be located at this 
plant, and the air shaft for shipping coal. In addition to a 
large air compartment the air shaft will have two hoisting 
compartments, making it the largest concrete shaft in the 
region. The contract was let to Heyl & Patterson, of Pitts- 
burg, and it is provided that the shafts will be complete 
this fall. Both shafts are to be oval in shape and to be 
lined from top to bottom with concrete. The No. 1 plant 
is located near Arensburg, on the Monongahela railroad, 
in Luzerne township, Fayette county. Pa., and is one of 
the three plants being erected by the company. 


NEW COAL DRILLING MACHINE. 


A new coal drilling machine is the latest mechanical de- 
vice to be issued from the large plant of the Hardsocg 
Manufacturing Co.. Ottumwa, Ja. This drill has been in 
the course of manufacture by the Hardsocg people for the 
past six months and is now being marketed in the broad ex- 
panse of territory covered by them in their coal mining ma- 
chinery. The states outside of Iowa covered by their sales- 
men are Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and throughout the northwest. The device is known 
as the improved “Q" drill and great results are looked for 
in the marketing of the drill. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Synopsis of Address of GEORGE OTIS SMITH, Director U. S. Geological Survey, at National Irrigation 
Congress, Spokane, Washington, August 11, 1909. 


The necessity for classifying the public lands is not a 
recent discovery. The earliest land legislation in this coun- 
try both contemplated differences in the quality and char- 
acter of the public lands and planned for descriptions based 
on field examination, Yet even the honest administration 
of the land laws has ever been subject to criticism arising 
from the fact that no adequate provision was made for land 
classification. . 

A period of national awakening to the worth of the 
public domain followed the close of the* Civil War and 
another epoch of realization by the nation of the true source 
of its wealth and prosperity has just opened, while both 
the legislative and executive branches of the federal gov- 
ernment are awake to the fact that exact knowledge is es- 
sential to the proper utilization of our country’s peat re- 
source of land. The earlier propaganda bore fruit in the 
creation of a scientific bureau, among whose functions was 
the classification of the public land, but this specific duty 
was subordinated to the more general task of determining 
the natural resources of the public domain. The duty of 
classifying the remaining unentered public lands is now defi- 
nitely accepted by the United States Geological Survey and 
the opportunity earlier neglected has for several years been 
vigorously improved. The Survey is heartily co-operating 
with the General Land Office, to the end that the best dis- 
position of the land may be secured, and it should be 
noted that no small part of the data utilized in this work 
represents the fruitage of the Survey’s earlier general in- 
vestigations. 

Utilization the Keynote. 


Utilization is the keynote of the present public land 
policy, and by utilization I mean not that kind of local de- 
velopment that is promoted by the “land skinner,” but rather 
a development whose plan weighs national needs and cal- 
culates future demands and whose accomplishment will 
serve our country’s development in the next century as well 
as in the present decade. Utilization is opposed to both 
non-use and waste. 

A notable example of land classification in aid of pro- 
posed legislation is afforded by the Acts of March and 
October, 1888, wherein Congress directed that an irrigation 
survey should be made by the Geological Survey and that 
the reservoir sites and irrigable lands designated as a result 
should be reserved pending further legislation. The legis- 
lation of 1888 was itself the logical outcome of Major Pow- 
ell’s 1879 report on the arid lands and his subsequent work 
as director of the Geological Survey and the law that 
eventually resulted from the work thus authorized in 1888 
was the Reclamation Act of 1902, through the operation 
of which the West is coming into its own as the garden of 
the nation. 

Hydrographic and topographic surveys which are now 
in progress under instructions of the Secretary of the In- 
terior have as their purpose the collection of information 
that may be presented to Congress in aid of legislation look- 
ing toward the best utilization of the water powers on the 
public domain. Reports on the mineral or non-mineral char- 
acter of coal, oil and phosphate lands of which the Survey 
has made actual field examination are now being trans- 
mitted to the General Land Office. Another line of activity 
is the segregation of non-irrigable lands under the terms 


of the “enlarged homestead act” of the present year. The 
existence of Survey data whereby within the few months 
since the passage of this law the Secretary of the Interior 
has been able to designate 162 million acres is in itself a 
forceful argument for an adequate land classification. 
The classification and valuation of coal land is a special 
phase of public land work to which the Geological Survey 
Is giving increased attention. The geologic investigations of 
the last three field seasons have not only furnished a know!- 
edge of the quantity and quality of the coal on the public 
domain but have rendered possible the present policy of 
obtaining coal prices for coal lands. The General Land 
Office now depends on the Geological Survey to furnish de- 
tailed valuations for every 4o-acre tract of coal land that is 
placed on the market. In the two and a half months fol- 
lowing the adoption of the revised scheme of valuation the 
reports to the General Land Office released to agricultural 
entry approximately two and a half million acres in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana and placed selling prices on 
nearly 400,000 acres of coal land with an aggregate valu- 
ation of over $15,000,000. The price of government coal 
land is now determined on the basis of estimated tonnage, 
the unit rate varying with the quality of the coal from 
¥ cent to 3 cents a ton for coal deposits within 15 miles of 
a railroad. These prices average less than one-tenth the 
ustial royalty paid in the West. Yet this conservative valu- 
ation will more than double the average price of public 
coal lands. In exceptional cases the price based on ton- 
nage represents a fifteen-fold increase over the old minimum 
price. It is conceded that this policy of basing the price 
on the quantity and quality of the article sold will not en- 
courage purchase by speculators, but I maintain that the 
government valuation will not impede the disposition of the 
coal deposits for purposes of utilization, The real devel- 
opment of the West will be promoted, not retarded. The 
increased valuation of the millions of acres of public coal 
land must result in increased contributions to the Reclama- 
tion Fund and greater possibilities for local utilization 


of the agricultural lands through irrigation. 


Relative Worth Winning Recognition. 


A principle that is winning incrcased recognition in land 
legislation is that of relative worth. The present coal land 
law expresses this principle by giving gold, silver and cop- 
per deposits priority over the coal, and the coal in turn 
preference over agfricultural values. These distinctions 
necessitate land classification based on adequate field ex- 
amination. Wherever the different values can be separated 
that separation by appropriate legislation is at once the 
easiest and best solution of the problem, and the first step 
in this direction was taken in March of this year in the pas- 
sage of the Mondell Act, whereby the homeseeker may 
secure all for which he makes entry—all that he swears 
he is getting—while the coal beneath his tillable land is re- 
served to the nation for future disposal. 

The ideal land classification is that based on field ex- 
amination, scientific and detailed enough to include every 
natural resource; the ideal land legislation is that which 
fully recognizes the principle of relative worth; and the 
ideal land administration is that which will assure the 
reservation or the disposition of the land for its highest 
use. 
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AVERTED STRIKE DANGER 
IN THE PITTSBURG DISTRICT 


All danger of a coal strike in the Pittsburg district has 
been averted. The conference which was held by National 
President Thomas L. Lewis, members of the international 
board of the United Mine Workers and officials of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company came to a close after an agreement was 
signed which was declared to be satisfactory to all persons 
concerned, as well as in exact pursuance of the provisions 
of the existing contracts between the company and the 
union men, 

The agreement is said to bring the growing dissension 
between the officers of the local district and head of 
the National organization to a crisis, however, and the 
miners are anxious to see how President Francis Feehan 
of the local district will regard the matter, as National 
President Lewis spares no words in declaring that his in- 
terference was made necessary only by the unwarranted 
action of Mr. Feehan in calling a strike while international 
board members were at work adjusting the differences. 

General Manager G, W. Schleuderberg of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company, in whose office the conference was_ held, 
joined with Mr, Lewis in expressing his satisfaction with 
the agreement reached. Michael Barry of Michigan and 
Stephen Whetel of Brownsville, Pa.. International board 
members, Vice President George Z. Hosack and J. M. .Arm- 
strong of the Pittsburg Coal Company. also aided in ad- 
justing the differences. ‘ 

Seen just after the conference had closed, Mr. Lewis 
said: “The conferences just completed have resulted in 
the complete adjustment of every proposition submitted in 
exact accordance with the provisions of the contract exist- 
ing in this district, and what has been done is only what 
could have been done easily without the issuing of a strike 
order, and what would have been done by the members of 
the International board had not their work been interrupted 
by a strike order. The board members had begun the work 
well before that strike was ordered.” 

Asked if the officers of the local board would be con- 
sulted in the matter or whether they would have anything 
to say as to abiding by the agreement, Mr. Lewis said: 
“They have not and will not be consulted. They are at lib- 
erty to say what they please, but the international board is 
supreme in these matters and they must abide by its de- 
cision or quit the union.” 

“Do you think the men are likely to quit?” 

“According to the terms of the agreement the men 
would have no reason for seceding from the union and they 
won't.” 

President Feehan and the other local officials stil] resent 
very forcibly Mr. Lewis’ attttucle. 


NEW OFFICERS IN DISTRICT 19. 


The annual mecting of the United Mine Workers of 
District 19, East Tennessee and Southeastern Kentucky, 
discussed various affairs of interest to the organization and 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: Interna- 
tional beard manager, T. J. Smith, Graysville, Tenn. ; presi- 
dent, T. J. Dunnaway, Pittsburg, Ky.; vice president, Pat 
Cary, Whitvilic, Ky.: sceretary-treasurer, J. S. McCracken, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Board members of district—T. O. Tun- 
stall, Indianhead, Ky.: George Bannon, Soddy: D. A. Vess, 
Jellico; FE. 1. Tucker, Straight Creek, Ky. Auditors—T, 
M. Gan, Soddy; James Ellis, Stearns, Ky.; Tom MeTluhm, 


Bot. 

Pittsburg, Ky. Tellers—Milt Harlin, Straight Creek, Ky. ; 
D. C. Vest and S. B. Leath, Alma. Delegates to State Fed- 
eration of Labor, T. J. Smith, J. S. McCracken and J. L. 
Kensee; delegate to the Kentucky Federation of Labor, T. 
J. Dunnaway: delegate to the Kentucky State Legislature, 
\W. W. Angell. 


MINING MACHINERY BUSINESS IMPROVING. 


Robert H. Jeffrey of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany. in speaking of the orders bemg received at the big 
plant, said that business in all the lines of the company is 
better now than at any time since October, 1907, and that in 
the conyeying and elevating departments the improvement 
is specially noticeable. In the mining department the dull- 
ness in the coal trade has held business back, but this de- 
partment has much repair work on hand and also has been 
erecting some large tipples for West Virginia companies. 
The Jeffrey company is now erecting one of the largest 
steel construction buildings ever put up in Ohio. It will 
cover the immense stock yard of the company and will be 
completed within a short time. The building ts equipped 
with new unloading and handling machinery, by the aid of 
which cars of material which it formerly took more than a 
day to unload can now be unloaded within half an hour. 
The machinery is capable of handling the largest structural 
steel beams. 


POLK COUNTY, IOWA, COAL. 

One million and a half tons of coal were mined in Polk 
county from July 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909, according to a 
preliminary estimate recently given out by L. E, Stamm, 
secretary of the Iowa state mine inspectors, The increase 
is probably more marked in the vicinity of Des Moines than 
in any other section of the state, though the reports of the 
Iirst and Third districts have not been returned to the 
state cffice. In the year from July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908, 
there were 1,358,097 tous of coal mined in this county. The 
tentative figures made from the reports received thus far 
indicate that the increase will carry the total production of 
the Polk county mines past the 1,500,000 mark easily. 
The statistics now being gathered by the inspectors will be 
used in the hiennial report of the state mine inspectors, At 
the present time the secretary is completing figures for the 
first half of the biennial period. 


ABUSE OF THE CERTIFICATE LAW. 


Without going into the merit of the specific question 
raised by the convention in session in Wilkes-Barre on 
Wednesday, it is apparent that no act of the legislature for 
the welfare of the underground workers has been made 
more worthless than the one creating boards of examiners 
to pass upon the qualifications of those who desire to work 
amid the dangers of the collieries. If the enforcement of 
the law were in the hands of the operators, the miners 
would long ago have created the demand for a change. 
But the operators are absolved from responsibility. When 
the employe is given a certificate of competency the opera- 
tor is supposed to accept it without question. If the result 
of the examinations is not what is should be, the way is 
open for a betterment of conditions, and it can be brought 
about if the miners, through their union, make some effort. 
—Wilkes-Rarre, Pa.. Record. 


Another new high record in the weekly coal and coke 
tonnage originating along the lines of the Pennsylvania cast 
of Pittsburg and Erie was made during the week ending 
June roth, when 1,025,763 tons were handled. This con 
pares favorably with the high tonnage mark of 1907, when 
every freight car owned by the Pennsylvania was in service. 
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KNOXVILLE HEADQUARTERS 
OF A GREAT COAL FIELD 


Knoxville is the headquarters of a great coal area, and 
of great possible production of high class coal. It is esti- 
mated that the value and returns for the coal produced by 
and shipped from what is generally known as the Tennessee 
district alone, embracing the Middlesboro, Jellico, Coa! 
Creek and LaFollette territories and intermediate points, 
these being nearest to Knoxville—is six million dollars 
($6,000,000) representing 5,000.0co tons annual output. 
The main offices of practically all of the companies mining 
this coal are located in Knoxville. This production comes 
from operations employing directly less than six thousand 
acres of land. When it is borne in mind that the estimated 
acreage of the entire domain covered by our initial refer- 
ence and all of which is logically tributary to Knoxville is 
five million acres and carrying from three to six separate 
measures, offering a possible tonnage of 80,000,000.000 and 
with substantially all of four states and the major portion 
of six others, dependent upon the cost here than any other, 
some conception may be formed of the magnitude of future 
developments possible and practicable. 

The Appalachian coal fields, embracing the Cumberland 
range of mountains traversing almost all of the south- 
western part of Virginia, southeastern Kentucky and FEast- 
ern Tennessee, offers opportunity for the greatest produc- 
tion of coal and coke than considered as a whole, the 
highest class produced in the United States if not in the 
world. 

The thickness or size of coal measures in this immense 
territory, its general character and formation, together with 
the presence of unlimited timber supply and other natural 
advantages will permit of a lower cost of production than 
any other known producing district. 

This vast area is practically untouched; only the outer 
edges having been invaded by railroads and producing 
developments. There are abundant prospects now, sure in- 
dications and certainly every reason, that this favored sec- 
tion will, in the near future, develop into the most extensive 
coal interest in existence. This will mean millions to Knox- 
ville, the logical center and headquarters for this develop- 
ment, ’ 


MINE OWNER SENT TO JAIL. 


Acquitted of a criminal charge growing out of the 
shooting of John Lawson, but afterward mulcted in dam- 
ages of $2,000 in a civil suit brought by Lawson, Perry 
Coryell, a prominent coal operator of Newcastle, Col., has 
been sentenced to six months in the county jail for failing 
to pay the damages. Lawson was a leader of the striking 
coal miners at Newcastle in 1904, but left the state during 
the strike. He returned several months later, and met 
Corvell on the street in Newcastle. Hlot words passed be- 
tween them and Coryell emptied a charge of buckshot into 
Lawson's leg. Lawson, having won his suit for damages, 
could find nothing on which to levy execution, Coryell 
having transferred all his property. 


MOYER HEADS WESTERN MINERS. 


Charles H. Moyer was unanimously re-elected president 
of the Western Federation of Miners at the Denver meet- 
ing, August 3d. This is Mr. Moyer's eighth term in that 
office. These delegates to attend the conference with dele- 
gates from the United Mine Workers of America were 
elected: Charles H. Moyer, Denver; C. E. Mahoney, 
Butte; James E. Cannon, Bisbee, Ariz.; Charles A, Black- 
burn, Butte; M. J. O'Conner, Globe, Ariz. 


LESS ALABAMA COKE 
SHOWS INCREASED VALUE 


For a quarter of a century, from 1880 to 1905, Alabama 
and West Virginia were close rivals for second place in the 
rank of coke-producing states, and during the last 5 years 
of that period each state held the place alternately. Since 
1905. however, West Virginia has outranked Alabama and 
in 1907 produced over a million tons, or about a third more 
coke than her rival. It would appear, therefore, that West 
Virginia is permanently established as second among the 
cokesproducing states. In 1908 West Virginia produced 
uearly 275,000 tons more than Alabama. 

Alabama’s production of coke decreased from 3,034,501 
short tons in 1906 to 3,021,794 tons in 1907 and to 2,362,666 
tons in 1908. The value, however, increased from $8,477,- 
899 in 1906 to $9,216,194 in 1907, but fell off to $7,169.go1 
in 1908, The decrease in 1908 as compared with 1907 was 
659,128 short tons, or 21.81%, in quantity, and $2,046,293, 
or 22.2%, in value. 

The coke manufacturers of Alabama possess an advant- 
age over those of West Virginia in having a home market 
for their product. This is illustrated particularly by the 
difference in value between Alabama's production and that 
£ West Virginia. While West Virginia coke is certainly 


Or 
of as good a quality as that of Alabama the value of the 
smaller tonnage of Alabama in 1908 was greater by over 
$1,900,000 than that of the larger production of West Vir- 
ginia. Notwithstanding the depression in 1908, the average 
price per ton of Alabama coke declined only 1 cent 
from $3.05 to $3.04, while that of West Virginia declined 
from $2.36 to $2.00. 

There were 45 coking establishments in Alabama in 
1gc8, an increase of 2 over 1907. The total number of 
ovens increased from 9,889 to 10,103. Of the 45 establish- 
ments 10, with a total of 1.885 ovens, were idle during 1908, 
as compared with 6 idle establishments having a total of 715 
ovens in 1907, There were no new ovens building at the 
close of 1908. Ca 

The establishments in Alabama include 2 by-product 
recovery plants with a total of 280 ovens, all of which were 
operated during the year. 

Considerable increase is noted in the percentage of coai 
washed before coking in 1908 as compared with 1907. In 
1go7 the total quantity of coal washed was 3,924,956 short 
tons, or 79% of the total. In 1908 the quantity of coal 
washed was 3.274.480 tons, or 84% of the total. Of the 
coal used for coke making in 1998, 2,005,453 tons was run- 
of-mine and 1,871,338 tons slack. 


THE RHODE ISLAND COAL MINE. 


The prudent New England people, says the Baltimore 
American, seem to be a trifle cautious about investing money 
in this Rhode Island coal-niine enterprise. It is said some- 
what lugubriously that “If this property were located in 
Pennsylvania or West Virginia or some far-away place, 
people would invest in it; but, being in Rhode Island, the 
Rhode Islanders cannot believe that it is of value.” Per- 
haps, in the phrase of a well-known advertiser, “there's a 
reason.” The effort to place Rhode Island coal on the 
market is no new thing; it has been tried before. Hence 
the absence of New England enthusiasm over the proposi- 
tion to resurrect the enterprise. 


Redlick Run Coal & Coke Company, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. ; capital $74.945. Incorporators: Isaac G. Robby, Rob- 
ert M. Carroll, Edward D. Brown, Uniontown, Pa. ; Samuel 
G. Rotharmell, Robinson G. Weltner, McClellandtown, Pa. 
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Useful Diversions. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


HERE fs an affection In every employment, 
and it gives the spirit energy, and keeps 
the mind intent apon its work or study. 
This, if it be not relaxed, becomes dull, 

and its earnestness flags — as salt that has lest its 

savor, so that it has no pungency or relish; or as a 

bended bow, which, unless it be anbent, loses the 

power that it derives from Its elasticity. Just so the 
mind, Kept from day to day in the same ideas, with- 
out variety. So the eyes, when they look onty at 
one object, or continually apon one color. For, to 
look continually at a thing which Is black, or con- ° 
tinually at red or white, destroys the sight. Thus, 
if one looks continually at the snow the sight is de- 
stroyed; bat it is enlivened ff he looks In succession or 
at the same time upon many colors. Every form de- 
lights by its varleties—as a garland of roses of differ- 
ent colors arranged in beautifol order. Hence it is that 
the rainbow is more charming than the light itself. 


It is proposed to reduce the size of our paper money. 
Inasmuch as a bil! will now buy far less than when the 
present size was inaugurated, it is just as well to make them 
smaller. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE MINE WORKERS. 


The present prospect is that there will be a lively cam- 
paign for the presidency of the United Mine Workers of 
-\mcerica in the latter part of the present year. Two candi- 
dates are announced, William Green, of Ohio, and the pres- 
ent incumbent, Thomas L. Lewis, of the same state. The 
campaign of Green was launched by his friends preceding 
the formal announcement of Mr. Lewis that he would be a 
candidate. Not that there was any doubt in the matter, for 
Mr. Lewis's intention to be a candidate has never been 
in any way questioned. The announcement of Mr. Green’s 
candidacy was made, of course, with a view of getting the 
best of the get-off if possible, and the fact that it was the 
voice of a large and respectable element of Ohio miners, 


‘men who had in his two preceding campaigns supported Mr. 


Lewis, was calculated to weaken the present President of 
the organization. 


Following the action of the Ohio contingent supporting 
Mr. Green, the acceptance of the invitation to run by Mr. 
Green was at once followed by action of the Illinois Mine 
Workers’ officials adopting the same resolutions that passed 
the Ohio body. That would indicate that the officials at 
least of these two leading coal producing states are lined 
up in opposition to Mr. Lewis for a third term. It is out of 
FUEL'sS province to take sides in an election that is purely a 
part of the business of the mine workers, but the campaign 
is one in which all interested in the coal trade will take part 
to the extent of watching the course of events. The resolu- 
tions that were adopted as an explanation of the course of 
the Ohio miners in taking up a new candidate were followed 
by a letter to Mr. Green which states that: 


“The present state of the organization is very unsatis- 
factory in practically all the districts comprising the inter- 
national organization. Discontent is evident, while division 
and discord is increasing. Upon the adjournment of the last 
International convention, we entertained the hope that ere 
this, those elements of weakness would be greatly reduced, 
if not altogether overcome. In this we have been disap- 
pointed, therefore, in the interest of our organization we 
feel it our duty to take such steps as will restore confidence 
among the rank and file and unite all the forces.” 


The letter addressed to Mr. Green and signed by all 
the officials of the Illinois mine workers was of very simi- 
lar nature, saying: 


“Dear Sir and Brother; In view of the disgraceful 
scenes and the factional strife that took place in our last 
international convention, and in view of the fact that the 
dissension and discord has not heen eliminated, but to some 
extent has been intensified, which if continued, can only re- 
sult in weakening our forces if not actually destroying our 
organization. 

“And believing that our organization should exemplify 
all that the word ‘union’ implies, which cannot be done in its 
present divided state: 

“And with a sincere desire—and that only—of trying to 
secure the best results for our entire membership, eliminate 
factions, and cement more firmly into a compact whole, the 
various forces. 

“We ask you to become a candidate for the position of 
International president, with the sincere hope that you can 
see your way clear to accept, believing that your experience 
and knowledge of affairs pertaining to labor are such as to 
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fit you for this work in a manner few men in our movement 
can equal. 

“Trusting that you will give this matter your earnest 
consideration and feeling assured that if you do you will 
be elected and that different factions will again be united 
into one harmonious organization, and with renewed energy 
battling for the rights of the workers, we are fraternally 
yours.” 

Mr. Green thereupon announced his candidacy, which 
was followed by the following announcement of Mr. Lewis 
in the United Mine Workers Journal of the past week: 

To the United Mine Workers of America: 

Reports have been circulated in a number of newspapers 
to the effect that I may not be a candidate for re-election as 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, 


To set at rest all doubts in regard to this matter, I de- 
sire to state that I will be a candidate for re-election to the 
position of President of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The entire membership of the organization is not only 
invited, but urged to investigate whether or not I have en- 
deavored to defend their interests at any and all times. 


Yours very truly, 
Tel, VEWLS, 


AN ACHING VOID IN TENNESSEE. 


In the high tide of prohibition that has swept over the 
hills and vales, the mountains and valleys, the country and 
the towns and the cities of old Tennessee, there have been 
wrecks innumerable, losses beyond computation, the passing 
of many things to which we had grown accustomed. In 
one's daily perusal of the newspapers from home, some of 
these things already we sorely miss: for some the kindly 
years shall bring an opiate, for some, perchance, on some 
sweet day we'll find a satisfying substitute. Those still re- 
siding in the Volunteer State who after many sad experi- 
ences have learned to do with near-lemonade at the cir- 
cuses, near-oyster-stews at the church festivals, near-pie at 
the lunch counters, near-wool winter clothing with near-silk 
linings from the near-infant protected industries, and near- 
presents from loved though wealthy relatives at the happy 
Christmas times, may, as the days keep going by, get hard- 
ened even to the taste of near-beer and to the wonderful ex- 
periences of near-prohibition. 

But in the galaxy of glorious things that are gone, sup- 
posedly gone to return no more, there is one for which we 
have seen no effort to find a near-substitute. The vacancy 
faces us every time we read the society columns in the 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga and Knoxville papers— 
staring at us with mournful eyes and speaking with a name- 
less twang out of each written and printed item chronicling 
the splendid times that were had at Miss Bobolink’s coming- 
out party, or at Mrs. Fitsgiving’s bridge-whist evening. We 
still see the old and loved familiar “color schemes” of pink, 
or of blue, or of red, or of orange, or of pale green, or of 
lilac, perchance; we still thrill while we read as of yore of 
the mantels and walls banked with an American Beauty 
rose, and of those more attractive American beauties who 
dance and talk and bank the divans, the cosy corners of the 
conservatories, and the cool settees on the shaded piazzas ; 
we still note affectionately that all our charming friends are 
described as wearing near-gowns entirely different from 


those worn at the latest preceding functions, and some as 
wearing gowns and near-gowns that were not even there; 
we still enviously con the names of those that wear pearls 
or diamonds, or near-pearls and near-diamonds; we fee! 
like our old self in enthusing over the statement that this 
was the entertainment that sets a mark for future functions 
of a kindred nature; we sce again in fancy the dazzling 
lights that scintillate while illuminating the halls, and again 
we catch the heavy odors of the perfumed flowers that fill 
the rooms; we close our eyes and feel the atmosphere of 
near-mirth and laughter; our trusty recollection tells us of 
the flow of wit and near-wit, and our mental vision sees the 
sumptnous repast, the mere announcement of which causes 
the grand rush on the tables that figuratively groan. We 
read and know all this, strangely familiar the while, and yet 
there is a something lacking, something that is gone from 
out the synchronous, harmonious, otherwise satisfying 
blending of the things that always were? What is this al- 
sence, tearing such a plug out of the picture as to mar the 
tout ensemble of her most ambitious word-painting, and 
leave the best literary effort of the society editor short of 
the former mark of her high calling? Can it be—yes, it is 
—we see no more the name and station of the one who 
“gracefully presided at the punch bowl.” 


The people will be consulted as to their views on the 
tariff during the coming Presidential tour. The people will 
also be consulted when the time rolls around to hold another 
Congressional election, if we are not mistaken. The trouble 
with the mass of the people is that they know nothing about 
the tariff or its effect and believe pretty well anything a 
good “jollier” comes along and tells them. 


It is a blooming shame that the slot machine folks were 
not asked to test the pennies in their penny-traps before the 
design was agreed to, The interests should not be neg- 
lected in that way. All the machines can be altered for less 
money than the coinage can be done over, but the govern- 
ment has the most money, or can get it from the people who 
patronize the slot machines somehow. 


A lady orator says that when men addicted to an occa- 
sional drink die they will go to the bad place—but she didn’t 
call it that. She says their punishmnet will be that they 
take their thirst with them and will find no buffet in that 
land, not even a rathskeller, That would be h-ot enough 
for you. But how does the lady know? 


After reading the printed report of the legislative com- 
mittee of the coal miners concerning the results of the re- 
cent legislative session we conclude that the committee’s 
definition of a “real good and competent” legislature is one 
that does what the miners tell it and wastes no time in con- 
sulting the operators about it. 


That chemical lately discovered which makes Rhode 
Island “coal” burn when applied to the surface might be 
tried with some success on paving stones, brickbats, etc. It 
would enlarge the fuel resources amazingly, if it worked. 


& 
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DETROIT SEES UNFAIRNESS 
IN THE NEW COAL RATE 


It has beer called to the attention of the transportation 
conmnittee of the Board of Commerce that one of the latest 
coal tariff schedules evidences an opportunity to secure a 
material reduction on coal rates into Detroit, especially 
from the Ohio coal fields. The tariff in question makes a 
reduction of 20c per ton from the Pennsytvania fields, but it 
eliminates Detroit. 

It is difficult to understand why this rate should not 
have been made to include Detroit, since Wyandotte, nine 
miles away, has it, says the Detroit Tribune. All pornts, 
including Wyandotte and south—and this means Toledo, 
too—are given an advantage in the rate of freight on coal 
from twu very large coal districts. 

If, for example, the railroads could be induced to make 
a similar reduction in rate from the Ohio fields into Detroit, 
it would mean a figure of gsc a ton, which was the rate 
formerly when Detroiters bought coal at a better figure 
than they are now paying. This new tariff simply means 
the opening of two new fields of coal to manufacturers and 
purchasers in Wyandotte and Toledo, but denies the ad- 
vantage to Detroit manufacturers, although separated by 
only nine miles. It is believed that the Board of Commerce 
will be successful in inducing the railroads to give Detroit 
the same benefits in this particular as Wyandotte and To- 
ledo now enjoy. 

There is another side to the question. Detroit was for- 
merly quite an exporting center for coal going into Canada. 
In the last few vears Buffalo, which has contended with 
Detroit for Canadian business, has enjoyed two reductions 
in the rates to that point for Canadian shipment. Their 
present rate on coal from the Pennsylvania districts is $120 
to that point, and from the same districts to Detroit for 
shipment into Canada it is $140. The rate of freight now 
in effect from the Pennsylvania district to Wyan- 
dotte is but $120 and the mileage is 316.8 miles 
or 355.8 to Detroit. The mileage on Ohio coal upon which 
Detroit is now paying $115 freight is 231.7 miles from the 
Hocking districts and 263 miles from the No. 8 Pittsburg 
districts. This new rate seems clearly a discrimination in 
favor of Wyandotte and points south, and is also a dis- 
crimination against those fields which are located more 
favorably to this market. 


WILL BRIQUET MONTANA LIGNITE. 


A company has been organized in Butte to establish a 
new industry in Montana for making fuel briquettes from 
lignite. The company has secured possession, by purchase, 
of a large bed of lignite about 27 miles from the town of 
Deer Lodge. Robert L. Gilbert of Salt Lake is at the head 
of the company. 

Making coal briquettes is a new industry in this country, 
although in Germany, according to the consular reports. 
there are 300 coal briquette factories running, operating 
700 presses that work up annually 45,000,000 tons of lignite 
coat, In addition to that, there are 25 coal dust briquette 
factories, working up otherwise worthless coal dust, turning 
out 25,000,000 tons of briquettes yearly. The briquettes, 
according to the consular reports, make an almost perfect 
fuel for domestic and steam uses, as they are practically 
smokeless and leave only 4 per cent ash. The government 
geological reports give account of 55.000 square miles of 
lignite beds in the Dakotas and Montana, all near the 
surface of the ground and ranging in thickness from 20 to 
80 feet. There are also great deposits in other states, es- 


pecially in the south and west, and it is stated by the geo- 
logical bureau that it must be from these hitherto practically 
neglected dep sits that an inexhaustive future supply of 
smokeless domestic fuel will be derived. 


MILLION TON DOCK AT SUPERIOR. 


An immense coal handling dock, 2,5co feet long and 
320 feet wide, with a storage capacity of 500,000 tons and 
a handling capacity of over 1,000,000 tons per annum and 
costing $525.090, will be erected at Superior, Wis., by the 
Carnegie Dock and Fuel Company. a subsidiary company 
of the Carnegie Coal Company of Pittsburg. The contract 
has already been let and the work started and the company 
expects to have the dock in operation before the lake carry- 
ing season is ended. 

The company has leased from the Great Northern Rail- 
road Company for a term of 30 years their coal and ore 
dock at Superior, known as No, 5, and also has leased for 
the same term 500 feet of lake frontage, which is to be the 
shore end of the new dock. This will give them a total of 
3,800 feet of dockage. 

The latest type of electrically operated coal handling 
machinery will be installed, including three steel bridges, 
two for the handling of soft coal and the other for hard 
coal. The two bridges for the soft coal will be able to 
handle 5,000 tons a day of 10 hours, 


THE PEAT FOUND IN FLORIDA. 


Peat has been mined in Florida for several years. Two 
plants are now being operated during all or part of the 
year, Briquetting, which was formerly used, has been 
abandoned by this plant as impracticable, but the product 
of the bog has been used as fuel under the boilers, and also 
as a gas producer. Experiment and analysis have proved 
that the Southern peat stands high in the list of gas pro- 
ducers and as a source of power, and this probably affords 
a most promising outlook for the future. The great abun- 
dance of coal in the United States has doutbless delayed the 
development of the peat industry. At Jacksonville the price 
of sea-horne coal is very low, and while peat has been pre- 
pared successfully for fuel under the boilers of the city 
electric light plant, the number of heat units which can be 
bought with a given sum invested in coal is greater than 
can be obtained from the same suum invested in peat. 


INDIANA COKE PRODUCTION IN 1908. 


For the first time since 1903 Indiana appears as a coke 
producer in the reports compiled by E. W. Parker and is- 
sued annually by the United States Geological Survey. The 
output for 1908 was obtained from 10 ovens constructed 
during the year by the United Fourth Vein Coal Company 
at Black Creek. The coal used was unwashed slack, and 
the total amount of coke produced was 1,747 short tons. 
The 36 ovens of the Ayrshire Coal Company at Ayrshire 
have not been operated for several years. During 1908 the 
Citizens’ Gas Company of Indianapolis began the construc- 
tion of 50 United-Otto ovens, and these will possibly be 
completed and placed in operation before the close of 1909. 
The probability is that West Virginia coal will be used in 
these ovens. 


FOREIGNERS INTERESTED AT CUMBERLAND GAP 


A stock company, representing $30,000 of foreign capi- 
tal, will open a coal mine in the gap of the mountain at 
Cumberland Gap, on the Kentucky side. An incline to 
bring the coal down the mountain to the railroad will be 
constructed, Mr, Ritchie, of the company, is arranging to 
begin work. The company is a strong one. 
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BRIQUETTED COAL AND ITS VALUE AS A RAILROAD FUEL 


A Paper Read Before the International Railway Fuel Association, Chicago, June 23, 1909, by 
CHARLES T. MALCOLMSON, Briquetting Engineer Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago. 


The conservation of our fuel resources, which has be- 
come a subject of active interest in past few years, is 
exemplified in the history of the briquetting industry as we 


follow its development in Europe and later in this country. 
We may naturally expect to find its inception in the coun- 
tries where a thrifty people have learned to husband their 
resources and turned to good account their poor or de- 
pleted fuel supply. A country like ours, of such wonder- 
ful natural resources and so profligate in their use, does 
not offer the proper stimulus to an industry which depends 
upon trade conditions of high prices where close profits 
have forced economy in the small detail of saving. 
Nomenclature. 

The name “briquet,” which is now universally used for 
all forms of compressed fuel, was applied originally in 
Paris to fuel made from peat with the addition of wet clay, 
similar to our present day methods of making wet clay 
bricks. The term was later made to include al! fuel made 
by compression without the use of a binder in contradis- 
tinction to that made from bituminous and anthracite coal 
with pitch or other binders, We find numerous other 
names used, such as “‘boulet.” “charbon agglomeres,” or 
“houilles agglomeres,” abbreviated to “agglomeres” in 
France; “briquettes de charbon” in Belgium; ‘patent fuel” 
and “compressed fuel” in England; “kohlensteine” or 
“kohlenzeiglen” in Germany, applied generally to briquets 
made from true coals with binder; while “artificial fuel” 
embraced all fuel manufactured from coal, lignite, peat or 
other form of combustible. 

In America the word “briquet” has been accept- 
ed as a generic term for the product, while specific 
names such as “pressed fuel,”’ “‘coalette” and “car- 
bonet” are found in the trade. ‘“Eggettes’ are gen- 
erally applied to briquets made on the so-called 
“Belgian roll” type of press, a name said to have | 
beén invented by Mr. Ware B. Gay for the product | 
of a Loiseau press of this type. Fig. 1 shows sam- 
ples of American made briquets. 

Historical. 


The earliest record on the briquetting of coal 
was suggested in a pamphlet by Sir Hugh Pratt in 
1594. The first satisfactory briquetting machine 
was built in France in 1842 by M. Marsais. And, 
since that time, the industry has gone steadily for- 
ward in all the European countries. The first 
briquetting plants were installed in England in 
1846, Belgium in 1852 and Germany in 1861. About 
1870, the briquetting of brown coals was first suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the latter country. 

Prominence was given to the industry by the 
exhibits of briquetting machinery at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1867, and the following year we find the first 
recorded interest for coal briquetting in America. In 1870 
E. F. Loiseau installed at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, the 
first coal briquetting plant. The press used was of Belgian 
type known as the “Loiseau rolls’ and made eggettes 
weighing about eight ounces, using 92% anthracite culm 
and 8% clay asa bond, These briquets were waterproofed 
with a varnish of shellac and benzine, but the cost was pro- 
hibitive. The plant was never a success, either mechanic- 


ally or commercially, and was finally abandoned, but. it 
marks the first step of the briquetting industry in this 
country and had its influence on the future, not without, we 
believe, beneficial results. 
_, The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company built a sim- 
ilar plant at Rondout, in 1876, which was later absorbed by 
the Anthracite Fuel Company in 1878 and operated until 
1880. This plant also briquetted anthracite screenings 
using pitch made from gas house tar as a binder. The 
third plant in the east to use the Loiseau roll press was 
built at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, and was short lived. 
The binder in these briquets made a smoky fuel which 
disintegrated in the fire and was otherwise unsatisfactory. 
The next important plant established in the United 
States was at Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, in 1890, by the 
Anthracite Pressed Fuel Company, The plant was de- 
signed by the Uskside Engineering Company of Newport, 
England, using a Stevens press. The briquets were recti- 
linear with an eagle on one side and the word “Reading” 
on the other and weighed eighteen pounds. The plant had a 
capacity of 400 tons per day of ten hours. The dies were 
changed later to make two-pound briquets and the capacity 
reduced to 300 tons. The binder was pitch made from coke 
oven tar imported from England and 8% was used in mak- 
ing the briquets. The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
expected to save $50,000.00 a year in their fuel by means of 
this plant, but the briquets were not satisfactory owing to 
the high ash content of the culm and the excessive cost of 
binder, The plant failed in 1892 owing to a slump in the 
price of coal and inability to get sufficient quantities of 


FIG. 1 SAMPLES OF BRIQUETS, 


Briquet made by U. G. I. Co., Philadelphia. 
Briquet made on Zwoyer press. 

“Eggette” made by Salvay Process Co., Detroit. 
“Carbonet” made at Hartshorne, Okla., plant. 
Briquet made on Johnson press. 

Briquet made by Briquette Coal Company. 


binder, but it is noteworthy as marking the first important 
attempt to make briquets for railroad purposes. 

In 1892 Mr. Ware B. Gay built a plant at Gayton, near 
Richmond, using one set of Loiseaw rolls for the briquet- 
ting of Virginia semi-anthracite slack and using coal tar 
pitch as a binder. The capacity of this plant was doubled 
later. Similar plants were installed at this time at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago for briquetting anthracite dust and 
bituminous slack made at transfer plants in these cities, In 
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the dull coal season the Chicago plant made briquets of 
iron ore dust for the Illinois Steel Company. 

A more pretentious plant was built in the same year at 
Huntington, Arkansas, under patents of M. Nirdlinger, 
controlled by the National Eggette Coal Company of New 
Jersey. The Huntington plant made briquets of a mixture 
of Arkansas semi-anthracite and bituminous coals, using 
hard pitch and coal tar as a binder. These plants failed 
generally because of inexperience in preparing the coat 
which, as a rulc, was too dirty; inability to get uniform 
pitch of the proper specifications; the expense of briquet- 
ting; and the cheapness of the coal with which the briquets 
must compete. These observations were made by Mr. Gay 
in referring to the Richmond plant, to which he added that 
“prismatic shape is less desirable than one affording better 
combustion by forming interstices between the pieces, cspe- 
cially when used for domestic purposes.” 

Recent American Plants. 


V.c find the next development of the briquetting indus- 
try in California, where more actual progress has been made 
than in any other locality, although at the present time no 
plants are operating, The first plant was built at Stockton, 
California, to make briquets from lignite mined at Tesla. 
Bituminous screenings were mixed with the lignite and 
asphaltum residuum from the distillation of California pe- 
troleum used as a binder, The press was designed by Mr. 
Robert Schorr of San Francisco, and combined the continu- 
ous operation of the rotary type with the exactness and 
efficiency of the plunger press. Two presses were in- 
stalled having a capacity of 125 tons per day of “boulets 
weighing from 6 to 8 ounces. The Mammoth Oil Refin- 
ing Company, a subsidiary enterprise, spent considerable 
money in developing a distillation plant for making briquet- 
ting pitch. The plant burned in 1905. These briquets were 
used on the San Francisco and San Joaquin Railway and 
made a satisfactory locomotive fucl, eliminating the ob- 
jectionable features of raw lignite. 

Another Schorr press was installed at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, by the Western Fuel Company for briquetting the 
accumulations of slack coal on its docks. The operations of 
this plant were discontinued at the time of the earthquake 
when the price of pitch became prohibitive. 

A briquet press of novel design was built by Mr. Gaus 
Allen and installed at Pittsburg, California, for the briquet- 
ting of lignite mined at Somersville. This press was on the 
order of the roll type, making a cylindrical briquet weigh- 
ing 8 to 10 ounces. The plant had a capacity of 5 tons per 
hour using asphaltic pitch as a binder. 

The Standard Coal Briquetting Company of Oakland 
and the American Briquetting Company of San Francisco 
made unsuccessful attempts to produce commercial briquets, 
which failed on account of economic conditions already 
mentioned. The latter plant experimented with Coos Bay 
lignite mixed with coal yard screenings. 

The Arizona Copper Company, Clifton, Arizona, is 
making briquets for its own use, from the slack of sub- 
bituminous coal mined at Gallup, N. M. A Yeadon press 
built in England is used, making four-pound briquets of 
prismatic shape at the rate of about 2% tons per hour. 
Asphaltic pitch is used as a binder. The economic value 
is found in the storing qualities of the fuel made from a 
slack that will either “fire” or at least deteriorate rapidly 
when stored. Coke breeze, hitherto wasted, has also been 
mixed with the slack ceal. 

The Washington Coal Briquetting Company of Seattle 
have built a plant using a plunger type press designed by 
Mr. Henry Mould of Pittsburg, constructed along the lines 
of his press for briquetting flue dust and ores. This plant 
was completed in 1908, but up to date has not made a com- 


mercial product. It was designed to utilize the slack from 
low-grade fuels sold for domestic purposes in Seattle. A 
press of the couffinhal type, built by the Coal Briquette Ma- 
chine Company of Oshkosh, Wis., has been installed at She- 
boygan to briquet anthracite dust from the coal yards. This 
plant installed in 1907 has not yet been put in commercial 
operation, The briquets are cylindrical and weigh about 
12 ounces. The press has a capacity of 4 tons per hour. 


The National Pressed Fuel Company has installed a 
press and plant designed by George W. Ladley and sold a 
limited amount of briquets in Indianapolis last winter to do- 
mestic trade. The press is an adaptation of the Brogneaux 
rotary type, and belongs to the same class as the Schorr 
press, combining the rotary and reciprocating types. It has 
a capacity of 12 tons per hour of 6-ounce briquets, cylin- 
drical in shape, made from southern Indiana screenings 
and hard coal tar pitch. About 8% of binder is used. 

The National Fuel Briquette Machinery Company has 
a small plant at the foot of Court strect, Brooklyn, for dle- 
monstrating the Devillers press. The press is of the Belgian 
rolls type. has a capacity of 5 tons per hour, and makes 
an eggette weighing about 2 ounces out of small-sized 
anthracite and coal tar pitch imported from Europe. ‘The 
briquets are sold for domestic purposes. One of these 
presses was purchased about a year ago by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York to make briquets from 
coke breeze, but the product has not yet been marketed. 

The Zwoyer Fuel Company of New York is one of the 
pioncers of briquetting in this country and has developed an 
efficient press of the Loiseau type having a maximum 
capacity of 15 tons per hour of 2-ounce briquets. The 
briquets are pillow shaped, that is, rectangular in plan, 
but ovoid in both cross sections. This shape is a develop- 
ment on the one advocated by Hiitteman and Spiecker and 
is designed to economize the effective area of the rolls and 
reduce the amount of waste in briquetting. Several plants 
have been built by this company in and about New York, 
in the past ten years, marking the perfection of their press 
and other equipment. At the present time the only operat- 
ing plant is at Perth Amboy, owned by the New Jersey 
Lriquetting Company. The product is loaded mechanically 
in barges direct from the storage bins at the plant, and 
sold in New York and Brooklyn in competition with stove 
sizes of anthracite. The briquets are made from anthracite 
screenings with 10% of hard coal tar pitch as a binder. 
The most important plant using the Zwoyer press and 
process is at Bankhead, Alberta, Canada, at the breaker of 
the Bankhead Mines, Ltd. This plant has been operating 
since 1906 and has recently doubled its capacity, making 
during March, 1909, over 15,000 tons of briquets. The coal 
used is a friable semi-anthracite, and about 10% of coal 
tar pitch is used as a binder. The output is sold principally 
for domestic purposes and shipped as far east as Winnipeg. 

A press of similar design is manufactured by the 
Mashek Enigneering Company of New York. One of these 
presses is installed ai a plant of the D. Grieme Coal Com- 
pany, West 27th street. New York, making briquets of an- 
thracite buckwheat and coal tar pitch binder, 

The United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia 
and the Solvay Process Company of Detroit have done 
considerable work in developing the briquet industry, as a 
means of disposing of their by-products and not primarily 
to market briquets. The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany purchased and installed in 1905 a rotary press manu- 
factured by the Societe Nouvelle des Etablissements de 
L’Horme et de Le Buire, Lyon, France, and are making 
an eggette weighing 5 ounces. As the plant now stands 
they have the original press and one of this type adapted 
to American conditions, making a_pillow-shaped briquet 
weighing 2 ounces. The presses have a capacity of 5 tons 


per hour. Anthracite buckwheat and smaller sizes are 
made with 10% water gas pitch into briquets used ex- 
clusively for inaking water gas, and giving better results 
than the larger sizes of anthracite. 

The Solvay plant has passed through a longer experi- 
mental period beginning in 1904 with the installation of a 
Johnson press similar to that used at the St. Louis plant 
of the government. This press originally made 8-pouncl 
prismatic briquets; the dies were changed to make briquets 
weighing 4 ounces, but the troubles incident to feeding the 
dies and the reduced output led the company to abandon 
that press and substitute one built by Mr. Mashek, which 
did not prove satisfactory. The company has recently in- 
stalled a press similar to the one at Point Breeze, made 
under the U. G. I. specifications, but making 2-ounce 
eggettes. These briquets contain coke breeze, Pocahontas 
slack and 8% hard pitch made from coke oven tar, and the 
company is now experimenting with a process to eliminate 
the smoke by partially coking the briquets. 

The Briquette Coal Company had an experimental plant 
on Staten Island. A Couffinhal type of press, built by 
Schuchtermann & Kremer, Dortmund, Germany, making 
4 tons per hour of 1!4-pound rectilinear briquets, was in- 
stalled together with a Belgian press made by H. Stevens 
of Charleroi, inaking 5-ounce eggettes at about 7 tons per 
hour. The plant was never designed to operate com- 
mercially and has recently been abandoned, The equip- 
ment is being installed in a plant near the mines at 
Murphysboro, IIl., to make briquets under contract with 
the St. Louis and Big Muddy Coal & Iron Company. 

The work of the United States Geological Survey at 
St. Louis is more or less familiar to all and need only be 
mentioned here. During the exposition period a Johnson 
press made at Leeds, England, was installed, together with 
the other equipment to make up a complete briquetting 
plant. This press made 8-pound briquets and had a ca- 
pacity of 7 to 8 tons per hour. A White press of the Bel- 
gian or Loiseau roll type was also installed, but returned 
to the owners at the close of the exposition. After the 
writer was placed in charge of the plant, March, 1905, the 
die plate of the Johnson press, shown in Fig. 2, was reduced 
to one-half its original thickness and other improvements 
were made in order to briquet larger samples of coal, such 
as were subsequently used in the locomotive road tests 
discussed further on. In rebuilding the plant in Iebruary. 
1906, the first operating press of the Renfrow Briquette 
Machine Co. of St. Louis was installed, making a briquet 
weighing approximately 8 ounces at the rate of 6 to 7 tons 
per hour. While this press embodied all the fundamental 
principles of later presses, it could only be considered an 
experimental press, and briquets made were far from 
satisfactory. The same difficulties were experienced as 
may be found in the history of all briquetting presses in 
this country and abroad. Insufficient pressure frequently 
made soft briquéets and required an excess of binder with a 
low melting point. 

Profiting by this experience, the Renfrow Company 
built a new press having a capacity of 8 to 9 tons per hour, 
and making a briquet of the same shape weighing 13 
ounces. This press was installed at the Norfolk plant of 
the Survey and made the briquets tested on the eastern 
railroads and for the Navy Department. Upon concluding 
the Norfolk tests the machine was sold to the Rock Island 
Coal Mining Company and installed by the writer at Hart- 
shorne, Okla. (See Fig. 3). The plant has been operating 
since August, 1908, part of the time on double shift briquet- 
ting the bituminous slack mined by the company and mar- 
keting the product for domestic purposes in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas under the trade name of “Carbonets.”’ 
This may be said to be the first plant in the middle west 


Fig. 2. Johnson press at Government Coal testo Plant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


to be put on a successful commercial basis. The success 
of the undertaking is largely due to the careful considera- 
tion of the problems involved in the mechanical construc- 
tion of the plant, the binder used and the market conditions 
encountered. 

The Western Coalette Fuel Company of Kansas City, 
who used a Renfrow press, were tinsuccessful because these 
problems were not given sufficient consideration. <A still 
later press of the Renfrow Company has been installed by 
the Detroit Coalette Fuel Company to make briquets from 
Pocahontas coal for domestic purposes. The plant is just 
completed, 

Kansas City will be supplied again this winter with 
briquets by the Standard Briquette Fuel Company of St. 
Louis; the plant was designed and is now being built at 
Kansas City by the Roberts and Schaefer Company of Chi- 
cago, using a Misner press, This press is of the plunger 
type, having 1 capacity of ten tons per hour. Arkansas 
semi-anthracite and hard coke oven pitch will be used. 
The briquets will be cylindrical with spherical ends and 
average 14 ounces in weight. 


Fig. 3. “Carbonets” at the 


Renfrow press making 
briquetting plant of the Reck Island Coal Mining Co., Harts- 
horne, Okla. 
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Of the presses so far available, the maximum output 
has been about ten tons—with the possible exception of 
the Zwoyer press—in making briquets of 4 pounds and 
less in weight. If we eliminate the binder, the cost of pro- 
duction varies directly with the output. The speed of 
reciprocating press of the Couffinhal type is fixed by the 
time required to move the die plate, Rotary presses, of the 


Fig. 4. Loading briquets direct from machine to car. 
Governunertt Coal Testing Plant, Norfolk, Va. Briquets 
made from Pocahontas coal and tested on U. S. S. Con- 


necticut. 


Loiseau type, do not make satisfactory briquets larger than 
5 or 6 ounces. TExperience has shown that for railroad fuel 
made from bituminous coal, briquets of from 2 to 4 pounds 
each give best results. It is encouraging to learn that there 
is being tested, at an Illinois mine near St. Louis, a briquet 
machine which is a new departure from anything so far 


. 
. 


Fig. 5. Another view of conveying belt shown in Fig. 
4 showing how briquets can be loaded mechanically without 
breakage. 


e>ploited in this country, bearing some relation to the one 
manufactured by Flaud et Cie of Paris. The dies are filled 
with the same accuracy as in the Renfrow and other 
plunger presses, and the compression is made by the posi- 
tive action of plungers with a straight line motion, but 
there are no reciprocating parts, and in consequence no 
lost motion. This press has a capacity of from 25 to 50 


tons per hour, and is capable of making briquets from 2 
ounces to 20 pounds in weight by changing the dies. 

No effort has been made in this article to discuss plants 
and briquets other than those using anthracite or bituminous 
coal. 

An excellent study of the treatment of Texas lignites 
has been given by E. T. Dumble in a “Report on the Brown 
Coals and Lignite of Texas,” in which he states the earliest 
efforts at briquetting were made by the Houston and Texas 
Central Railway in 1877. , The International Compress 
Company, the American Lignite Briquette Company and 
the Eureka Briquette Company of Texas, have been ex- 
ploiting the briquetting of lignite with binders, while the 
Washburn Lignite Coal Company and the Northwest [Bri- 
quet Manufacturing Company of Minneapolis have been 
experimenting with the briquetting of lignite without a 
binder, 


Manufacturing Process and Binders. 


The briquets which we shall consider are made by pul- 
verizing the coal, already of the proper dryness, adding a 
binder, miaing the mass thoroughly with the addition of 
sufficient steam to melt or moisten the binder and molding 
the agglomerate in specially constructed presses. 

In the briquetting process, the most expensive item of 
cost is the binder, and every conceivable substance or mix- 
ture having bonding properties has been proposed for this 
purpose. Refuse containing starch and sugar, sulphite 
liquor. clay and lime are among the best known. Binders 
soluble in water must be water-proofed and dried before 
being handled, a process which is usually so expensive as 
to be prohibitive. The inorganic binders, except coal tar 
derivatives. are objectionable on account of the additional 
ash and clinker added to the fuel. Deodorants in the form 
of compounds of chlorine are recommended to overcome 
the odor from piteh and sulphur during combustion and to 
reduce smoke, but their value is doubtful. Compounds of 
manganese and other highly oxygenated compounds are 
recommended as smoke preventives, where coal tar pitch is 
the binder. But, except in special instances, pitch alone 
is used which is made from tar recovered as a by-product 
in the destructive distillation of coal, from by-product coke 
ovens, or in carburetting water gas for illuminating pur- 
poses, 

Since the binder is of such importance, it is essential 
that the amount be reduced to a minimum and that it be 
thoroughly mixed with the coal, In American practice, the 
percentage of pitch required varies from 5 to 10%, accord- 
ing to the process used and the coal to be briquetted. An 
accuracy within one per cent, more or less, seems reason- 
able from a mechanical standpoint, but should 8% he the 
amount of binder used normally, it means 12%, more or 
less, in the cost which is of economic importance, 


Briquetting Pitch. 


In the fractional distillation of coal tar, a recovery of 
65% pitch with 1.19 specific gravity is a fair average. On 
account of the varying demands for by-product coke oven 
tar in Europe, the quality is constantly changing at the 
different works. In this country the lack of uniform 
methods and the great variety of coals and oil used present 
the same difficulties in obtaining a uniform product. Bri- 
quetting pitch should be hard enough to be shipped in bulk 
im open cars and remain hard on the hottest days. To effect 
this all of the lighter oils and about 5% of the anthracene 
should be extracted. In Europe the pitch becomes soft at 
75° and melts at from too® to 120° C. As pitch has no 
real melting point, the methods used in fixing a meltin 
point are arbitrary. Following the methods established by 
the Government, and in use here, practice has shown that 


a pitch with a melting point of go° C. meets the general 
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requirements. Pitch should also contain as little free 
‘carbon as possible, since this carbon or fine dust has not 
only no binding property in itself, but requires a bond to 
‘hold it together in the briquet. In the distillation of coal, 
‘carried on primarily for the manufacture of gas or coke, or 
‘both, the time factor in the process determines the character 
of the tar produced as a by-product. High heats “crack’’ 
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Fig. 6. Briquets being loaded on Government barge at 


Norfolk for test on U. S. S. Connecticut. This photograph 


was taken as hoppers were opened. 


the higher hydrocarbons during the distillation, producing 
finely divided free carbon which remains in suspension in 
the tar. This condition is also maintained during the dis- 
tillation of the tar in making pitch. Briquets made with the 
hard pitch usually sold in America today. are brittle and 
produce considerable slack in handling. If a softer grade 
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Fig. 7. View taken 30 seconds later than that shown 
in Fig. 6, showing rapidity with which this form of briquet 
can be discharged from hoppered bottom cars and without 
breakage. It takes 20 minutes to unload lump coal from 
same cars. 


is used, the briquets are smoky, and have a disastrous effect 
on the faces and hands of the workmen. To overcome 
these difficulties, experiments were carried on at the Stock- 
ton plant and a binder produced from California petroieum 
that was both hard and tough. The Barrett Manufacturing 
Company has for some time recognized the importance of 
a satisfactory “briquetting pitch” and is now prepared to 
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market a product following specifications already suggested 
by the writer. 
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Handling and Breakage. 


One of the principal problems which confronts pro- 
ducers and users of coal, and particularly the railroads, is 
the deterioration of its fuel in handling and storing. Bitum- 
inous coal cannot be handled without breakage, which as- 
sumes a very considerable percentage even in well designed 
coaling stations. This is more noticeable in the friable, low 
volatile coals, English statistics show that with Welsh 
bunker coal the waste in handling is 2 to 3%, and the 
breakage 20 to 30%, which often reaches 50% in rough 
weather. The cohesion of briquets made in South Wales 
show 83%, against 40% for the same coal in lump form 
for which the breakage was .88% for briquets and 2.13% 
for coal. It has been observed by a mechanical engineer of 
a western railroad that the percentage of dust in handling 
briquets three times should not exceed 8%. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the manner of handling briquets 
direct from machine to car, and the absence of slack in the 
car is apparent. Tig. 6 shows a carload of briquets made 
from Pocahontas coal being delivered to a navy barge at 
Norfolk. Fig. 7 is from a photograph taken thirty seconds 
after the one shown in Fig. 6, and is further evidence of 
the small amount of breakage which we may expect from 


Fig. 8. Showing the relative cohesion of briquets, coke and lump coal, 


after having been subjected to the tumbler test. 


No. 1. West Virginia coke. 

No. 2 Round briquet made of Arkansas coal. 
No. 3. Square briquet made of Arkansas coal. 
No. 4. Southern Illinois lump coal. 


well-made briquets. The drop from bottom of car to deck 
of barge is about 15 feet. These pictures further illustrate 
the rapidity with which this form of fuel may be handled 
in coaling stations. It requires about 20 minutes to unload 
a similar self-clearing car of coal at the Norfolk and 
Western coaling piers at Lambert’s Point, an item of con- 
siderable importance in bunkering a ship. 

In all locomotive tests, referred to later, where the bri- 
quets were reasonably well made, the breakage in handling 
was negligible; and the results of other tests made at the 
St. Louis plant bear out the European experience. The 
percentage of slack in handling was approximated by a 
series of experiments known as “drop tests,” in which 50 
pounds of briquets were three times dropped a distance of 
614 feet on a cast-iron plate, and the percentage of broken 
briquets recorded which was retained on a I-inch square 
mesh wire screen. These results were used to check the 
tumbler tests, similar to those made in Europe to determine 
the cohesion of the briquet. Fig. 8 shows the relative 
cohesion of briquets, coke and lump coal after being sub- 
jected to the tumbler tests. It was found that the constant 
jarring of the fuel on locomotive tanks created consider- 
able slack when the briquets were badly made. The tumbler 
tests approximated the results obtained in practice. If the 
briquets were well made, the cohesion was greater and the 
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erosion less than with the same coal in lump form. Break- 
age not only produces a poorer locomotive fuels but in- 
creases the losses due to wastage or otherwise unaccounted 
for. 

Storage. 


In countries where labor is cheap, large prismatic bri- 
quets are used because they can be easily stacked by hand, 
and occupy less bunker space. For this reason the French 
Navy specifies large briquets with an estimated bunker 
capacity of 51 pounds per cubic foot or 10% less than for 
coal. With the increased calorific value this is of supreme 
importance by increasing the steaming radius of the vessel. 
The British Admiralty reports 20% increased steaming 
radius. The briquets in this form, however, require twice 
as long to coal as with the raw fuel. In India and the West 
Indies 28-pound briquets are used because one constitutes a 
load for a native. It was shown at the government tests 
at Norfolk that as much as 20% increased space was re- 
quired when prismatic briquets were loaded without stack- 
ing. Fig. 9 illustrates the reduced bunker capacity of 
briquets over that required for coal. This car originally 
contained a maximum load of coal, approximately one-half 


Fig. 9. This car was originally full of coal, approxi. 
mately one-half of which was taken out, briquetted with 6 
per cent binder and returned to car. This illustration shows 
the reduced bunker capacity required by briquets. 


of which was briquetted and returned to the car. The 
briquets made at the Hartshorne plant loaded to a capacity 
on gondola or dump cars will weigh within 10 to 15% as 
heavy as mine run coal, or about equal to egg size, as shown 
in Fig, 10. No difficulty was experienced in loading box 
cars to capacity plus 10%. 

It has been observed that carefully executed tests in 
Europe show nearly 30% of the heating value of coal is 
lost when stored in open piles, while English naval records 
have mentioned that it required from so to too% more 
stored coal to operate vessels than when freshly mined coal 
is used, 

Experiments made in this country show that about 10% 
depreciation may be expected from coal stored in the open 
and that housing only helps the situation where the coals 
are high in sulphur. : 

lig. 11 represents samples of briquets taken from open 
storage piles at the Government Fuel “Testing Plant, St. 
Louis, after three years’ exposure. In each sample a briquet 
was taken from surface and interior of pile to show effect 
of weathering. In samples 108, 110, 118, 120 and 128 the 
briquets were mace with coal tar pitch binder. These bri- 


quets were Inake on the Johnson press during 1904 and 
weigh 8 pounds. Analyses of these samples show prac- 
tically no loss in calorific value. In Fig. 12 one of the 
outer briquets was broken to show the character of the 
fracture. These briquets show no deterioration after three 
months’ storage in open pile. The briquets shown in Fig. 
13 were made from a high sulphur coal that cannot be 
stored without igniting from spontaneous combustion, par- 
ticularly if exposed to the weather. : 

Mr. W. Hi. V. Rosing, mechanical engineer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway, states that “it is our practice to store 
coal during the summer months when the coal cars on the 
system are not being fully utilized, and use coal from 
storage piles later in the season when all the cars are re- 
quired for commercial use. In this manner several hundred 
thousand tons are stored annually. During the summer of 
1907 we lost 14,400 tons of coal by spontaneous combustion 
alone, which amounted to 81%4% of the total stored. In 
fact we can only store coal from certain mines on the 
system, and this must be stored in a certain manner to 
avoid loss by spontaneous combustion. With the briquetted 
fuel we could store coal from any of the mines without 
danger of spontaneous combustion, without deterioration or 
loss of volatile combustibles which occurs on the surface 
of the ordinary coal piles,” - 

Mr. A. W. Gibbs, G, S. M, P., Pennsylvania Railroad, 
makes the following statement in his report of briquet 
tests at Altoona: 

“To observe the effect on briquets of exposure to the 
weather, a nunber of the round and square briquets were 
placed on the roof of the testing plant. After four months 
of exposure for the round and three months for the square 
briquets no change whatever from their original condition 
was noticed. They appeared to be entirely impervious to 
moisture and were still firm and hard. 

“The briquets were little affected by handling. Thev 
were loaded at St. Louis in open gondola cars and shipped 
to Altoona, where they were unloaded by hand and stacked. 
They were handled a third time in taking them to the 
firing platform of the test locomotive. After these three 
handlings they were still in good condition, very few 
broken, and the amount of dust and small particles was 
practically negligible.” 

_Briquets Used on European Railroads. 


Practically all of the European railroads use briquets 
and the quantity varies from 15 to 40% of the total coal 
consumed. The briquets for railway and steamship use 
are prismatic in shape. The French navy specifies 22- 
pound briquets. These briquets are broken before firing, 
and if well made will break into pieces without making 
dust. The railroads use briquets not to exceed 11 pounds 
in weight, which are fired one or more at a time by hand. 
Storage fuel is usually in the form of briquets: they are 
carried on the tanks along with coal and generally used 
to get up steam, to make up time, or other heavy grades 
during the run. 

The specifications to contractors furnishing briquets to 
the state railroads on the continent are very rigid, par- 
ticularly in France. These specifications vary somewhat in 
the different countries but are covered generally by the 
following items: . 

Ist. Lriquets shall be well made, sonorous, entire, with 
sharp edges, breaking with a clean cut, brilliant and homo- 
geneous fracture. 

2d. Their cohesion shall be 
they shall not soften at 50° C. 

3d. The briquets shall ignite easily without causing 
dense black smoke, shall burn with a quick bright flame 
and be consumed without disintegrating. The slag or 
clinker shall not adhere to the grates or tube sheets. 


not less than 55% and 
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| 4th. The briquets shall not be hygroscopic nor contain 

more than 4% moisture. They shall contain between 15 
and 22% volatile combustible, and not more than 11% ash. 
The coal shall have been freshly mined and free from 
sulphur. 

sth. Coal tar pitch is the only binder specified ; it must 
be practically odorless and limited to 10%. 

6th. The briquets must be prismatic with a square 
base; when specified they are from 3 to r1 pounds in 
weight, according to kind of coal used, with a density of 
from 1.13 to 1.21, 

Work of Government Plant at St. Lonis. 


During 1905, 1906, and 1907. over one hundred tests* 
were conducted by the government on eastern and western 
railroads to establish the relative value of briquetted and 
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Fig. 11. Samples of briquets taken from open storage piles at the 
Government Fuel Testing Plant, St. Louis, after 3 years exposure. In 
‘each sample one briquet was taken from surface and interior of pile to 
show effect of weathering. In sample 108, 110, 118, 120 and 128 the briquets 
were made with coal tar pitch binder. These briquets were made on the 
Johnson press during 1904 and weigh 8 pounds. 


raw coal for locomotive use. Seventy road tests were made 
on the Burlington, Rock Island, Missouri Pacific and Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railways, and twenty tests at the 
Altoona laboratory of the Pennsylvania Railroad, under 
the direction of the writer, assisted by G. E. Ryder and 
Ralph Galt. The co-operation of all the railroad officlals 
was secured so that these tests would be of value to them 
in comparison with other locomotive fuel tests. An abridg- 
ment of Mr. E. D. Nelson’s report on the Pennsylvania 
laboratory tests has been published in Bulletin No. 363 of 
the Survey. 

The briquets were made at the Fuel Testing Plant at 
St. Louis, and the details of manufacture have already 
been reported in Bulletin No. 332 of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. The object of the road tests was to discover, if 
possible, the problems to be encountered in the use of bri- 
quets in actual practice and wherein this practice was 
affected by good or faulty manufacture of the fuel. It 
must be remembered that the best efforts at the St. Louis 
plant could not produce uniformly satisfactory briquets. 
The English machine was designed to meet European re- 
quirement and the American machine was in an experi- 
mental stage and made at best a product of varying quality. 
The problems involved in the manufacture of briquets from 
our coals have been already reported. It is one object of 
this paper to show their value for railroad use. 

Locomotive Road Tests. 


The first locomotive tests were made during the autumn 
of 1905 on locomotives of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
between St. Louis and Sedalia, after having tested the 
burning quality of the briquets in stationary locomotive 
boilers. The briquets were made on the Johnson machine 
from Arkansas semi-anthracite slack, and were tested in 
comparison with the Illinois lump coal regularly furnished 
for that division. The results given in a report by W, H. 
V. Rosing indicate an increased evaporation of 23% and a 
decreased consumption of fuel per 1,000 ton miles of 37% 
in favor of the briquets. The briquets were broken in 
halves on this test which created about 20% slack. 

About this time, the New York Central Lines became 
interested in the use of briquetted coke breeze, and burned 
some briquets made at the plant on the same machine. 
These briquets were tested in freight and switching service 
by the Lake Shore Railroad near Cleveland. The report 
of Mr. H. F. Ball, Superintendent of Motive Power, indi- 
cates that the briquets were not satisfactory for heavy 
service, but had some advantages for switching, owing to 
the entire absence of black or gray smoke and very few 
cinders. The briquets were hard to ignite, which, added 
to the high ash content of the coke, and the size of the 
briquets, made it difficult to maintain a good fire. 

Briquets made from mixtures of gas-house coke and 
Illinois screenings were tested in switching service by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad at St. Louis. The briquets gave 
better results than the ones made from coke oven breeze. 
Even with those containing 50% coal, however. there was 
always an interval of time directly after firing when the 
steam pressure would fall. If the engine was working 
this was objectionable. No smoke was discernible even 
when the blower was shut off, 

In June, 1906, the Rock Island Railroad became inter- 
ested in the use of briquets and roo tons of Hartshorne, 
I. T.. slack were briquetted and shipped to Chicago for 
test. The report of C. A. Seley compared these results 
with Llinois lump coal used in freight service and indicated 
an average in the coal consumption of 26.6% in favor of 
briquets. The observer's notes on these tests state that 
“the briquets did not ‘honeycomb’ the tube sheets sufficiently 


*Published by permission of Director, U. S. Geological Survey 


Fig. 12. 
storage. 


Fig. 13. Briquets made from raw Kansas slack after three months’ 
storage in the open during the winter. This slack is high in sulphur and 
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Briquets made from Pennsylvania coal after three months’ open 
The broken briquets show the character of fracture. 
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to give any trouble and this slag was not as 
hard to remove as with Illinois coal. The 
ashes from the briquets did not clinker. The 
nozzle could be increased 14 inch and still pro- 
duce a sufficient draft. This fuel burns with an 
intense heat, much like coke, and the depth of 
the fire is easily regulated. On arriving at 
Joliet, an inspection showed fire next to the grate 
which would not be the case with coal. A slight 
puff of black smoke appeared only when briquets 
were fired; this almost immediately disappeared 
—a desirable feature for suburban service.” 

Fig. 14 shows two suburban trains on the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway pass- 
ing cach other in the yards north of Englewood. 
They are both running at full speed. The south- 
hound train is burning briquets. 

Fig. 15 illustrates the characteristic puff of 
smoke which appears directly after firing bri- 
quets and last three to five seconds; engine is 
on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific suburban 
service approaching Morgan Park at full speed. 
Fig. 16 shows engine standing at Walden, 
blower off; and Fig. 17 shows engine approach- 
ing Tracy at full speed. 

The general interest awakened by these pre- 
liminary tests warranted the government. in 
making more extensive records, and the co- 
operation of the Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, 
Burlington and Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
roads was sought to this end. The samples 
varying in weight from 100 to 400 tons, were 
shipped to St. Louis and briquetted on the Eng- 
lish and Renfrow machine in about equal 
amounts, using from 6 to 9% of water gas pitch 
binder. The briquets were consigned to the rail- 
road and loaded through its coal chutes in the 
usual manner in which coal is handled. Where 
the hriquets were soft, care was taken to handle 
them with coke forks in weighing onto the 
tender. The water tanks were calibrated and the 


be stored without “firing.” 


14, Shows two suburban trains on the Rock Island 
each other in the yards north of Englewood. The 
und train is burning briquets. 


water measured as used. Flue gas analyses and 
front end and furnace temperatures were taken 
during the run. Careful selected samples of fuel, 
ash and cinders were shipped to St. Louis and 
: analyzed. Steam pressure, feed water tem- 
perature, leakage, smoke condition and thickness of fuel 
bed, method of firing and draft were recorded. The same 
engine, and, as nearly as possible, the same crew were fur- 
nished by the railroad for all tests on that road, At the end 
of the run the condition of the engine was noted, and the 
test written up. 


Comparative tests were made on lump coal from the 
same mine as the slack shipped from Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Missouri. A condensed summary of the results of 
these tests is given below. A record of tests on Carterville 
lump and mine run coal made by the Burlington Railroad 
is included for comparison with the tests of briquetted slack 
from the same district. 

The foregoing report is condensed from a data sheet in 
which a total cf 122 observed and calculated items made up 
the record of each test. Averages of all tests made on each 
kind of fuel are given, as for obvious reasons it is desirable 
to abridge the report. Noting the equivalent evaporation 
per pound of fuel as fired, it will be observed that in nearly 
all cases the rate is in favor of briquets. 

In the case of the tests of Illinois coa! on the Burlington 
Railroad. all of the fuels are from different mines and are 
therefore of comparative value only when their cost is 
taken into account. Tests of Illinois coal on the Missouri 
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Pacific Railroad are omitted because of no comparative 
tests on lump coal. The Burlington tests with Missouri 
coal show practically the same results with briquets and 
lump coal, while the Indiana coals offer the same problems 
in briquetting and show the same characteristics in burning 
as Illinois coals. 

The most representative tests, and therefore the most 
accurate expression of what may be accomplished with well 
made briquets, are the tests made on the Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific Railroad with Oklahoma and Kansas coals.- 
The Rock Island tests show an increase equivalent evapora- 
tion of 8% and increased boiler efficiency of about 15%, 
while the Kansas briquets show 25% increased evaporation 
and boiler efficiency over lump coal, The causes to which 
may be attributed the variation in results of the various 
fuels tested are discussed further on. 

Altoona Laboratory Tests. 
_ Ina testing plant, such as is maintained by, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Altoona, careful regulation and accurate 
coniparative data are obtainable under varying conditions of 
engine and boiler performance. This data is valuable in 


Fig, 15. Illustrates the characteristic puff of smoke lasting 
3 to 5 seconds which appears directly after firing. 


affording results which may be at least approximated under 
the best road conditions in practice. The fact that they 
compare favorably with the road tests is encouraging. The 
briquets used were manufactured at the St. Louis plant 
from a low volatile high grade friable coal in the form of 
mine run, mined in Cambria county, Pennsylvania, About 
equal proportions of square and round briquets were made 
with 5, 6. 7 and 8% water gas pitch binder. The same coal 
in mine run form was shipped to the Altoona plant for 
comparative tests. As this coal is used by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, its characteristics as a locomotive fuel were well 
known, The principal objection to its use was the large 
percentage of fuel lost through the stack as fine coke, which 
amounted to as much as 23% when operating under heavy 
load. To this may be added the front end cinder, which 
greatly obstructed the draft. The coal produces less smoke 
than other coals used on the system and this feature made 
it a valuable fuel for fast passenger and terminal service. 
The object of these tests was to determine what effect 
briquetting would have on these characteristics, and in addi- 
tion, on boiler efficiency and capacity. Tests were made at 


Shows Rock Island suburban ne standing at 
Walden with blower shut off. 


Fig. 16. 
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Fig 17. Shows engine of same train approaching Tracy 
at full speed. 


4 or 5 rates of combustion for each kind of briquet and 
the mine run coal, starting with 30 pounds of coal per 
square foot of grate surface per hour and running to the 
maximum capacity of the boiler. The maximum rate with 
coal was 102 pounds, against 127 pounds for briquets, an 
increase of 25%. 

The comparison of coal and briquets at equal rates of 
combustion shows an average increase in boiler efficiency of 
about 15% and an increased equivalent evaporation of 20% 
in favor of briquets for the different rates compared: 
Evaporation per square Equivalent Evaporation per 

foot of Heating Sur- pound of fuel. 


face per hour. Raw Coal. Briquets. 

8 pounds 9.5 pounds 10.7 pounds 
10 pounds 8.8 pounds 10.2 pounds 
I2 pounds 8.0 pounds 8.7 pounds 
14 pounds 7.3, pounds 9.2 pounds 
16 pounds 6.6 pounds 8.7 pounds 


In comparing the coal consumed per dynamometer 
horsepower per hour, with the total power developed, the 
record showed a difference of nearly 35% in favor of the 
briquets, when the engine was working most efficiently. 
This figure compares favorably with data obtained from 
road tests on the coal consumption per ton mile. 

Smoke readings were taken at stated periods during 
each test and the density stated in terms of Ringlemann’s 
charts. Based on 5 as representing very black smoke. the 
average of all readings for coal was 1.5, for round briquets 
0.9 and for square briquets 0.6, or in other words the coal 
made twice as much smoke as the briquets. Fig. 18 shows 
a serics of photographs of the stack at Altoona, taken every 
5 minutes during the test. The average smoke record for 
this test was 0.3. 

Importance of Physical Characteristics of Fuel. 


When a sample of coal is burned in a calorimeter, all of 
the combustible is consumed and the total heat value of the 
fuel is given in British Thermal Units. In practice this 
result can only be approximated, since there will always be 
a loss in the stack gases, by radiation and in the fuel left 
unburned in the refuse. The efficiency of the furnace as a 
heat producer and of the boilers as a heat absorber play an 
important part. The real value to the consumer is the 
evaporation possible in actual practice. The purchase of 
coal on a LB. T. U. basis is an improvement over the old 
method that “coal was coal” and the lowest price made the 
cheapest fuel. The physical character of the coal as de- 
livered on the locomotive tank and its behavior in the fire 


during all conditions met with on the road is often of more 
importance than its theoretical heat value. An official of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad once told the writer that his com- 
pany could afford to pay the same price for a certain coal 
of higher ash content and consequent lower heating value 
than for a much cleaner and theoretically superior coal, 
because the poorer coal made an ash which did not clinker 
and was easily shaken through the grates. 
Combustion. 

Coal will burn only where there is sufficient air in the 
presence of an ignition temperature; and the rate of com- 
bustion is usually limited by the air supply and the ability 
to mix it with the gases from the coal. When a lump of 
coal burns, the tendency is for the gases to pass ff through 
the lines of least resistance, that is, from the crevices made 
in the coal as it breaks up in the fire. In the case of 
briquets there is no tendency to do this, owing to their 
homogeneous and porous structure. 

If we examine a briquet in the process of burning, as in 
Tig. 19, we find that it burns entirely from the outside. As 
the volatile combustion is driven off, a layer of coke is 
formed which burns to ash and falls off or is carried away 
by the draft. Thus we find successive layers showing par- 
tial combustion of the fuel while the inner part is unaffected, 
and the briquet retains its identity as such until entirely 
consumed. 

The density of the briquet is of prime importance. 
Harder briquets do not break up so easily and they burn 
more slowly in the fire. By this means the volatile com- 
bustible is driven off more nearly at the rate at which it can 
be burned with greatest economy, and the briquets form 
coke during the process of combustion even though made 
with an otherwise non-coking coal. This is more essential 
with high volatile than with high carbon coals. 

With the harder high volatile coals of Illinois, the tend- 
ency of the lump coal to break up in the fire is less than 
with the more friable low volatile coals of the Appalachian 
field. The eastern coals also produce much more slack in 
handling so that the main objection to their use as a railroad 
fuel is the percentage lost through the stack and the coking 
of the coal in a mass in the firebox. The Arkansas and 
Oklahoma coals have similar characteristics. With well 
made briquets from these good coking coals, the briquets 
coke separately and do not run together in the fire. It was 
thought necessary to break the Arkansas four-pound bri- 
quets before firing, but the same briquets made from Hart- 
shore and Loydell coals were fired whole and burned with 
good results, The eight-ounce briquets did not give as 
loose a fire and could not be fired with such a heavy bed 
when made from Illinois coal. It must be observed in this 
connection, however, that the more friable coals can be 
made into better briquets with less pressure than the other 
coals tested, The whole value of the briquet is due to its 
uniform size and freedom from slack in handling. These 
statements are borne out in the tests of Illinois and Missouri 
coals, where the lump coal did not break up badly in 
handling, while the briquets used on these tests produced at 
least 15% slack, which was naturally very fine; a consider- 
able portion being lost through the stack. The fuel could 
not be “wet down” as uniform conditions had to be main- 
tained for test purposes. These coals do not readily coke 
so that while a poorly made briquet would hold together, 
if made from the eastern coal, it would tend to disintegrate 
when made from these coals, It was therefore necessary to 
fire with a thin bed as the fine coal would cause heavy 
clink to form and cut off this draft when a thick fire was 
carried. Tt was the usual experience that the briquets made 
no objectionable clinker and the ash was finely divided and 
easily shaken through the grates. This is to be expected 
from the manner in which the eoal is prepared before 
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Fig. 18. Smoke observations taken every 5 minutes during test of 
briquets at testing laboratory of Pennsylvania R, R, at Altoona. 


briquetting, and from the uniform distribution of the slag 
producing elements of the ash, such as iron pyrites, through- 
out the briquet. 

The redugtion in cinders and sparks by briquetting de- 
pends on the quality of the coal as well as the density of the 
briquets. Certain coals, like the Loydell coal, produce a 
fine scale of coke in burning which is often loosened from 
the surface of the briquet by the action of the draft and 
carried partially burnt through the stack. With the Hart- 
shorne and Arkansas coals the coking is much different in 
character, probably due to the higher ash content, and 
these coke scales are scarcely noticeable. The same differ- 
ence was noticed in burning briquets made from Pocahontas 
coal and “bone coal” picked from the mine run coal. The 
latter was high in ash and the scales were greatly reduced. 

The results at Altoona show no appreciable reduction in 
the weight of cinders from briquets, but a decided reduc- 
tion in their calorific value. 

During December, 1907, a test of briquets was made 
on the U. S. S. Connecticut between New York and Hamp- 
ton Roads. The results were so encouraging that more 
briquets were ordered by the Navy Department for test 
during the trip of the fleet around the world. Figs. 22 and 


23 are from photographs taken by the writer as 
the ships passed out the Capes and illustrate the 
relative smoke producing qualities of raw and 
briquetted coal. Various samples of Pocahontas 
and New River coals were briquetted and tested 
for burning qualities on tug boats in Hampton 
Roads. The boilers were fired at intervals of five 
minutes, known as “‘firing periods,” and as nearly 
as possible the same furnace conditions and ser- 
vice were maintained throughout the test. Photo- 
graphs were taken every fifteen seconds covering 
a firing period and one series taken an hour while 
smoke readings were taken every fifteen seconds 
throughout the test. Migs. 20 and 21 illustrate 
the densest smoke observed for similar tests of 
briquetted and raw coal. 


Firing. 


The work of the fireman is reduced by the use 
of briquets. Their uniform size makes the han- 
dling easier; it is easier te keep up steam and only 
necessary to fill up the holes in the fire without 
leveling. No slicing is necessary as is usual with 
eastern coals. The comparative absence of clink- 
er, when briquets are properly fired, is a big ad- 
vantage in forcing the boiler for heavy grades or 
higher speed. 

Advantages of Briquetted Over Raw Coal. 


In general the following advantages may be 
claimed for briquets made from bituminous coal 
over the same coal not briquetted: 

Comparative absence of smoke. 

Uniformity of size and quality. 

Less loss of fuel in ash. 

Increased furnace and boiler efficiency, 

Reduced consumption of fuel per ton mile. 

More fuel can be burned per square foot 
of heating surface, hence greater capac- 
ity. 

7. Less slack in handling fuel. 

8. Less clinker and cinders. 

9. Longer life of grates. 

10. Fires can be kept up for longer periods 

without cleaning, 

tr, Less cleaning of tubes. 

12. Less labor in firing, hence 

13. Greater efficiency of fireman. 

14. Less draft needed. 

15. More uniform steam pressure. 

16, Steam pressuré can be increased more rapidly. 

17. No liability to spontaneous combustion, 

18. Availability for storage without deterioration. 
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Mr. Malcolmson: J received several letters which I 
should like to present. I tried for some time to get infor- 
mation concerning the use of briquets on the D., L. & W. 
Ry. Briquets have been used on their railroad for the past 
few years, but it has been difficult to get information as 
to what has been done and after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, through the courtesy of Mr. Blauvelt, I was able to 
get a record of tests of the briquets which they are now 
burning in their locomotives. I will read this report: 
“Office of Superintendent of Motive Power and Equipment, 

D., L. & W. R. R. Co. 
Scranton, Pa., July 24, 1907. 
“Mr. E. E. Loomis, Vice-President, New York, N. Y. 

“Dear Sir: Relative to attached, I submit herewith a 
description of the anthracite briquets as used on our locomo- 
tives; also the results of various road tests made with this 
fuel. 
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Fig. 19, Briquets made from Hartshorne, Okla., coal sock, ee 

The smaller briquets were made on 
frow press and weighs 8 oz. each. The lerger briquets were made on 
chnson press and weigh 4 lbs. each. No. 8 shows the interior of the 
The depth of the coking is 
shown in No. 7. In No. 9 the briquet has been reduced nearly to ash, 
The briquets swell slightly in burning and their efficiency is largely due 
to the uniformity with which the gases are delivered from the surface of 


rious stages of combustion. 


riquet intact, and outside layer of coke. 


the briquet, and mix with the air. 


Description, 


“The anthracite briquets used in our locomotives are 
manufactured by the Scranton Anthracite Briquette Com- 
pany. The plant is adjacent to the Storrs Coal Breaker and 
Washery. The anthracite used in the manufacture of the 
fuel is the refuse from the washery, which is ordinarily 
flushed back into worked out chambers of the mines. It is 
in small particles about the size of coarse sand. It is 
conveyed by water from the washery into a settling tank 
from which it is elevated by buckets to a moving table 1,000 


Fig. 20, Burning briquets made from Pocahontas coal on 
tugboat running under full speed in harbor at Norfolk. Photc 
graph taken at time of firing. 


feet long. While on this carrier or table the water drains 
off and fuel is next conveyed by a belt to a large cylindrical 
dryer where moisture is evaporated and coal heated to a 
high temperature. The fuel is now run into mixers where 
the fine coal and pitch are thoroughly amalgamated. The 
mixture 1s next conveyed to the briquetting machine. This 
machine consists principally of four metal wheels about 4 
feet diameter, 8-inch face, with cavities on periphery which 
correspond to the shape of the briquets. A pair of these 
wheels are on each side of machine, and are so geared that 
the cavities on one wheel coincide with those on the other. 


The mixture is fed above by a hopper and as the 
wheels revolve the brigucts are rolled out and 
drop onto a moving carrier, which allows the ref- 
use to pass through and carries only the fully 
formed briquet away. The briquets are next 
ccoled by a system of slow moving carriers, after 
which they are conveyed to storage bins. 

“The briquets are oval in shape in their longi- 
tudinal and transverse sections. The first cnes 
tested were 344 inches long, 2!4 inches wide and 
2 inches thick, and weighed 5'4 ounces each. 

“A new machine has been installed and briquets 
recuced in size, dimensions heing 3 inches long. 
2 inches wide and 134 inches thick, weight 35, 
ounces. The smaller briquets give the best re- 
en- sults. 

“The briquets are tough, of smooth extericr 
surface (except at fins) atid under ordinary hand- 
ling do net break. 


Road Test of Briguets. 


“The first test was conducted in freight service 

on a standard consolidation engine designed to 

burn bituminous coal with firebox of the semi-wide type, 
equipped with shaking grates. Four return trips were 
made between Scranten and Elmira with large briquet fuel. 


Fig. 21. Another view of tug shown in Fig. 20 burning Poca- 
hontas coal, under similar commitions: Photogravhs were taken 
every 15 seconds for five minutes to cover a “firin period,” 
and these photographs illustrate the densest smoke o served. 


and to obtain comparable cata four return trips were made 
with bituminous fuel. The briquet fuel was of the larger 
size noted above. 


Fig. 22. Fleet passing out the Capes, Dec. 16, 1907. U.S. S. 
Cennecticut burning briquets, 
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“A chemical analysis of the two fuels tested is as 
follows: 


Briquets Bituminous 
CAS Digee Hearn: sei kaeds aerensin:. baat ote 13.7 11.0 
Mlosturcnettsrs. “ertlnras dts aad 1.3 5 
Wolattlesmattene .ceisretevs shee seta 7.5 21.06 
HixedscarbonWasiacst.ecent aicewe 11.5 67.44 
Baliga penlb: olrcoalle tien. neers 13,690 14,282 


“The analysis shows the bituminous coal of very high 
calorific value. An average of 20 Pennsylvania samples 
gives an average of 12,985 3. T. U. The bituminous coal 


All of the 
ships were well under way and boilers working under simi- 
lar conditions. 


Fig. 23. Remainder of fleet burning coal. 


used on test is of 10% greater calorific value than the 
average of coals noted, and 4.32% more than briquet coal. 

“The briquet coal (13,690 B. T. U.) has 5.4% greater 
calorific value than the average of bituminous coals noted. 
These comparisons are made so that results to follow can 
be judged on an equitable basis. 


Briquets Bituminous 

Coal consumed per trip, Ibs...... 24,233 19,175 
Water used per trip, Ibs......... 144,435 145,625 
Average boiler steam pressure....  I94.1 190.1 
Equiv. evaporation from and at 

AL SSCP i CCS tara. fonts 6.87 9.12 
PASHES ys POH CENED «sad. <cs. «devine o- 3.6 6.08 
Coal consumed per 1,090 ton miles, 

DSeeccatane Soniscars cheyoors'< (5 telaces 106.4 99.89 
Lbs. per sq. ft. grate area per hour 69.22 57-89 
Av. speed for actual running time, 

Nik Ps El cays cnetoohayt coil Chea Pals 18.05 17.68 
Average actual running time.... 6h.59m. 6h. 41m, 
Average time on road per trip....10h.41m. toh. 52m. 


“Tt was found that when using briquet fuel the double 
exhaust nozzle had to be increased in diameter ¥@ inch. This 
resulted in an increase of average M. E. P. of about 4%. 

“It was noted also on this test that the use of fire tools 
was eliminated with briquet fuel and use of shaking grates 
was limited to operation on each descending grade. Con- 
sidering that firemen had no previous experience with this 
fuel and the benefits derived from increased nozzle diame- 
ters, this test was considered as favorable to use of briquet 
ftel nas 

“Subsequent tests were made with both large and small 
size briquet coal compared with anthracite pea coal on a 
10-wheel, wide firebox, passenger engine between Scranton 
and Hoboken, The following is a summary of results ob- 
tained: 


Average 
: Lbs. of Lbs. of Steam Evapo- Nozzle No. of 
Kind of fuel, 


coal. water. pres. ration. diam. cars. 
Small briquets 29,400 204,540 189 8.24 313/16 7 
Large briquets 32,056 202,970 182 7.58 37% 7 
Pea coal 
briquets 30,300 167,450 190 6.75 3% 


“Note increased efficiency of smaller size briquet fuel. 

“A number of other tests were made, but those cited are 
representative of results obtained. 

“In November, 1906, briquet coal was put into extensive 
use on narrow firebox type of switch and pusher engines 
at various points on the road. The average consumption 
being about 200 tons per day, or a total of 20,000 tons to 
date. 

“This fuel has proven satisfactory for locomotive service 
due to its free steaming qualities and reduction of labor in 
manipulation of the fire. While not as objectionable as 
when bituminous coal is used, the smoke and dust from 
briquet fuel renders it unsuitable for passenger service on 
this road, When a considerable quantity of dust is present, 
mixed with briquets, the firemen complain as to the effect 
of dust on their eyes and faces. Extensive alterations at 
the briquet plant are being made with the view of eliminat- 
ing all dust and small matter. 

“That these anthracite briquets have proven a satisfac- 
tory stationary boiler and locomotive fuel has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated, and the improvements now being 
made at the plant will enhance its value. Yours truly, 

“R. G. KILeatrick.” 


National Railways of Mexico. 


Mr. Malcolmson: I have also a letter from the National 
Railways of Mexico, where they have been using briquets 
for twenty-five years, which I will read: 

“Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico. 
Mexico, Mexico, June 2, 1go9. 
“Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
“Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ilinois. 

“Dear Sirs: Answering your letter of May 25th, I beg 
to advise that our experience with briquets has been the 
Crown Patent Fuel from England. The briquets are 
cubical, weighing 25 pounds. These briquets are at their 
best when kept about nine months, They will not stand 
indefinite storing. They were burned exclusively on loco- 
motives. 

“The price of briquets as compared with West Virginia 
Fairmont coal, screened over 14-inch, was about 30% 
higher. 

“The briquet shows an execution of 14% greater than 
Fairmont coal, and on account of this difference we can- 
celed the contract for briquets in July, 1905, and have not 
since used the briquets. 

“The briquets in question had to be broken up in order 
to properly fire the locomotives, were a bit high in sulphur 
and hard on flues and fireboxes, 

“The ordinary round briquets have not been used by 
locomotives or National Railways of Mexico. 

“The cause of the trouble with flues was added to by 
amount of gas generated when first fired. 

“One advantage of the briquet was the convenience of 
loading and unloading in stock and box cars. A box or 
stock car could be loaded with block fuel for one-half the 
cost of loading or unloading same car with coal. 

“Yours truly, H. M. Taytor.” 
Mr. Blauvelt of the Semet-Solvay. 

The President: We have with us Mr. W. H. Blauvelt, 
of the Semet-Solvay Company. We will be glad if Mr. 
Blauvelt would open the discussion of the paper read by 
Mr. Malcolmson. 
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Mr. Blauvelt: I am glad to have this opportunity of 
saying a few words about briquetting, because the subject 
has interested me a great deal for a number of years. There 
are two or three things that I want to speak of to you rail- 
road men, for, of course, the subject of briquetting has a 
good many sides. ss far as its use on railroads is con- 
cerned, there are two or three points that I think will 
interest you. Of course, you know that as a rule briquets 
are of a certain shape and size, whereas ordinary coal bears 
all shapes, fro: as big as can be put into the tank, down to 
slack. When the coal is in the form of briquets it is always 
a certain size and the drafting and handling of the fuel in 
the firebox can be regulated exactly, while with ordinary 
coal there must be a change every time it changes from 
slack to lump, or vice versa. 

But the greatest advantage of briquets as compared 
with ordinary fuel is found in those localities where very 
fine coals prevail. For example. in the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Company's tests referred to, the coals used for 
briquetting were the No. 3 Buckwheat or Birdseye, which 
is not a merchantable fuel. As was said in the letter which 
was read, these coals are ordinarily thrown away, but when 
made into briquets, they compare very favorably with the 
best pea coal used on the Delaware & Lackawanna and 
produce about one-fourth greater evaporation. 

That is one illustration. Another case is in the Hocking 
districts where there are very large quantities of fine coal. 
not available, generally speaking, except by briquetting. A 
third case, and very much the more important, is in the 
western districts, where only the lump coal of the lignites, 
semi-lignites and dry, non-coking coals, is available for use 
in the locomotives, and a material deterioration takes place 
when stored and handled. The advantage which we have 
in the briquetting industry is this—we are able to take 
coals which are otherwise practically useless and by an 
expenditure for the purchase of a binder, and the manufac- 
turing which of course varies under conditions from perhaps 
forty cents up to eighty or ninety cents per ton, depending 
on the location, we are able to make these otherwise useless 
coals into a locomotive fuel which compares in every case 
very favorably, and oftentimes exceeds in value the best 
locomotive coal that is obtainable in the locality, 

Another thing, some of the western roads run through 
toal districts where they practically have to ignore the fact 
that there is coal at the side of the track and have to bring 
their locomotive fuel from a distance, because the qualities 
of the local coals are not such as to make them a practical 
locomotive fuel which will stand storage and handling, and 
go into the locomotive firebox in condition where it is avail- 
able for steam-making purposes. This briquetting over- 
comes all those things. It is really purely a commercial 
question. We have on one side the cost of a binder and cost 
of manufacture, and on the other side the difference in the 
cost to the railroads of the locomotive coals that they would 
otherwise use. They can use coal by this method from their 
local supplies. I am just suggesting to you these points: T 
am not going into the details, because you can solve those 
for your own particular conditions better than I can. This 
is the bare skeleton of the situation, as far as the briquetting 
industry is related to the use of coal in locomotives. 

The second point I want to bring out is the question of 
binder. As you all know, briquets are made cither by 
grinding up the coal, or taking it already fine and pressing 
it in the various types of presses, having previously mixed 
it with binder or cement to make it stick together. There 
are a good many kinds of binder used, but practically there 
is only one binder, namely, coal tar pitch. The reason I 
make that broad assertion is, that although a great many 
binders have been developed, yet the experience in Belgium, 
Germany and France, where the briquet industry has as- 


sumed large proportions, is that briquets, in order to be of 
commercial value, must not only be strong to resist 
handling, but must be waterproof, must be able to stand 
wetting and storing, and that means that they must have a 
tough, waterproof binder; this practically means coal tar 
pitch. The available supply of binder is another question 
of importance. The supply of tar pitch in this country is 
now considerably in excess of the demand, and although a 
reasonably rapid growth of the briquetting industry will 
largely increase the demand for pitch, yet there is no ques- 
tion that the supply will be ample. By-product ovens and 
gas works are growing rapidly in number, and certainly for 
a long time to come there will be no lack of pitch. 

The third point that I want to touch on. and I will be as 
brief as possible, is the experience of the company with 
which I am connected in the matter of briquetting. It may 
interest you somewhat, because briquetting is still only in 
its infaney in this country. We realized from the first, 
when we began making our experiments some three or four 
years ago, that a great many abortive attempts had been 
made in this country to start briquetting plants and putting 
briquets on the market and they had practically all failed. 
But in analyzing the reasons for these failures, we soon 
found that we need not be at all discouraged as to the 
future of the industry, and I may sum up the reasons per- 
haps in this brief sentence, that the great majority of those 
who entered this industry did so regarding it purely as an 
engineering problem; in other words, their idea was to 
make briquets—many a man has sunk his $10,000 to $15,000 
to $20,000 capital, which he thought was sufficient to put 
into the industry and get a return from it—and when he 
got his money invested he found either he had not properly 
provided for his supplies of raw material, or he had not 
produced a briquet that was merchantable, and there was 
no demand for it in that particular locality. For instance, 
there was a plant started near New York some time ago, 
They got a kind of press which was successful in Europe 
and made an excellent briquet, and got a small supply of 
material which they thought was sufficient for the experi- 
mental stage; but when they came to get a permanent sup- 
ply, the price was a little more than doubled and they had 
to go somewhere else. Moreover, they found what was still 
worse, that the particular style and shape of briquets that 
they made was not at all available for the market that was 
accessible to them. They failed and the plant has been re- 
moved. This is simply an illustration, and perhaps a dozen 
of similar failures have taken place. 

We have started, in Detroit, in the manufacture of 
briquets, not for railroad purposes, but for domestic pur- 
poses, and we have had quite a varied experience, and we 
are not quite on a thoroughly commercial basis yet, but 
practically so, The first thing we did was to get an English 
press of excellent reputation which would make briquets 
of about four or five pounds weight. We found that nobody 
wanted io buy briquets of four or five pounds weight in De- 
troit, and although we had our raw material at hand, our 
briquets were not salable. The next thing we did was to re- 
duce the saze to about 2 inches cube, which was fairly satis- 
factory, but it happened that that particular type of press 
was not suited to make the 2-inch briquets, and the output 
fell off and we had to stop. Then we started another kind 
of press which hac a large output; it looked more encour- 
aging, and we felt very sanguine of success, but we found 
that we had still to learn and Pay for more experience. 

This particular type of press which we adopted, al- 
though it made a fairly good briquet, yet it had not been 
worked out in the light of the best experience, and we got 
a spongy briquet that held 18 to 20 per cent of water; it 
smoked worse than any coal you ever saw, 

We installed a third press, and are now just about on a 
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commercial basis. We have tried to follow the standard 
experience which has been developed, as you-know, through 
years of experience in Europe, where the briquetting in- 
dustry is on a sound and very large commercial basis. We 
are now making excellent briquets for domestic use, of a 
mixture of coke and bituminous coal, of whatever type or 
grade of coal we find available. 

The process is very simple. We simply grind up the 
coal and coke or whatever fuel we are going to use to 
perhaps one-eighth or three-sixteenths inch in size, having 
previously dried it; this is mixed with a percentage of 
pitch, from 5 to 8 or 9 per cent. The mix is then heated, 
so as to get the pitch in a cementing condition and delivered 
to the press, whether of the roll press or plunger type, and 
the finished briquet is produced. That sounds very simple 
indeed, and it is very simple, but it is one of those kinds 
of manufacture which requires a very considerable percent- 
age of the personal equation, and the only thing we have 
not quite gotten to yet at our plant is the development of 
this personal equation in the men who are actually running 
the plant. ; 

We have not yet in this country a thoroughly trained 
corps of operating men, and these have to be educated and 
developed. We have spent a good deal more money than 
we expected, but we are very much interested in the subject, 
and we think the business is going to grow and form a very 
important industry in this country in places where it is 
commercially adapted to the conditions which exist there. 
There is no use in trying to make a briquet from poor 
material to compete with Pocahontas or other first-class 
steam coal, at the same price. You cannot do it. But there 
are many places in this country, and particularly west of 
the Mississippi river, as I see the situation, where there is 
a very great field for making briquets, in making available 
for locomotive and industrial uses, fine, disintegrated coals, 
semi-lignite and other coals which are now almost useless ; 
and the briquetting industry is going to grow and prosper, 
and as our coals become more costly we are going to have 
a situation in parts of our country very much like that in 
Europe, where the briquets have an important part in the 
fuel supply of the country. 

Ralph Esau of the Barrett Company. 


The President: We have with us Mr. Ralph Esau of 
the Barrett Company. We will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Esau: The Barrett Manufacturing Company is the 
largest manufacturer of coal tar and water gas pitch in this 
country, and therefore we are considerably interested in 
briquetting, as it affords a very large market for some of 
the material that is now being burned in a crude state, as 
Mr. Blauvelt has stated. We stand ready at any time to 
render all reasonable assistance to those who want to em- 
bark in the briquetting industry, those who have a sane 
proposition. I say “sane” because there are. many visionary 
schemes proposed which have no chance for success. 

In regard to water gas pitch, J would like to say that 
while from a theoretical point of view it may be perhaps 
the best binder, there are manufacturing difficulties in the 
way that would make one prefer to use coal tar pitch, Take 
water gas tar, put it in the still and start distilling; you 
bring it up to a certain temperature easily enough, but 
after that the changes that take place in the still occur so 
rapidly, and one might say so arbitrarily, that we have not 
found out any scheme as yet to control it, making it 
almost impossible to produce, still after still, exactly the 
same kind of pitch. If we get the pitch within five degrees 
of the same melting point we think we are very, very fortu- 
nate, and if we hit it exactly we consider that an accident. 

Coal tar pitch, on the other hand, can be run to a 
definite melting point much more accurately, and I believe 
the briquetting men will agree with me that it makes a 


much better briquet in that it makes a tougher briquet—a 
briquet that will stand a great deal more handling. That 
is all I have to offer. 


J. E. Rutledge. 


The President: I believe Mr. J. E. Rutledge, of the 
Rutledge & Taylor Coal Company, is somewhat interested, 
at least I have heard of Mr. Rutledge as being interested 
in the manufacture of briquetting machinery. 

Mr. Rutledge: I am interested in the briquetting indus- 
try to the extent of being part owner in machines designed 
for their manufacture. The paper as presented by Mr. 
Malcolmson has been very interesting, and the remarks of 
the gentleman from Detroit also, inasmuch as he, too, has 
had practical experience. 

We are now constructing a plant mentioned in Mr. Mal- 
colmson’s paper, at Kansas City, for the manufacture of 
briquets for domestic purposes. We are also constructing 
a plant at one of our large coal properties in Illinois, which 
we hope will be used to make briquets for railroad pur- 
poses. Mr. Blauvelt speaks of the limited tonnage of the 
previous machines that have been on the market; we think 
we have overcome that with our new design of machine. 
We have a machine that if it proves satisfactory and meets 
the requirements for which it is designed, will turn out 
from 25 to 30 tons per hour of one-pound briquets; with « 
larger briquet, made by increasing the size of the molds, 
we will be able to turn out from 50 to 75 tons per hour of 
railroad briquets. As several of the previous speakers have 
said, the railroads have to store coal and pick it up at a 
great loss in the spring of the year; we believe they can 
overcome that largely by storing our briquets and leaving 
them in stock indefinitely, A briquet, properly made, is 
just as good after being stored four or five years as the 
day it was placed in stock, which means quite a saving to 
the company. 

I can learn a great deal more here by listening than 
attempting to tell you anything about briquets, but I wished 
to mention our machine. Like our friend who manufac- 
tures the pitch, we take advantage of this occasion to ad- 
vertise our product. The machine is now in the course of 
erection and within the next thirty days we will be ready 
to tell you what we can do with the railroad briquets. 


Carl Scholz. 


The President: We should like to hear from Mr. Carl 
Scholz, who has had some practical experience in the manu- 
facture and sale of briquets from his plant in Oklahoma, 

Mr. Carl Scholz (Rock Island Coal Mining Co.): Mr. 
Malcolmson’s contribution “Briquetted Coal and Its Value 
as a Railroad Fuel,” is perhaps the most comprehensive and 
complete article published on this industry. 

Like any other new proposition, briquetting has to 
undergo a development stage before it can finally reach a 
permanent position. The fact that so many failures have 
occurred in this country is undoubtedly due to the lack of 
sufficient technical knowledge and the undertaking of carry- 
ing out a process without knowing the real wants and re- 
quirements. 

It has been proven definitely that coal, although inani- 
mate matter, makes certain demands and requires a treat- 
ment, which, if denied, does not produce results. This is 
clearly shown that under certain treatment, coals which 
were considered non-coking, can’be coked, and in briquet- 
ting the same observation has been made. It is not merely 
a matter of imitating the process which proves satisfactory 
in- one locality to assure a successful briquet in another 
locality ; in addition to the requirements of the coal itself, 
market and labor conditions are important factors. The 
successful establishment of a briquetting enterprise, there- 
fore, requires the knowledge not only of trade conditions, 
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but in addition a knowledge of mechanical and chemical 
matters, without which success cannot be attained, except 
ty chance or good fortune. ' 

“As to the results of briquets as a locomotive fuel, there 
can be no doubt. Unfortunately, the high cost of binder 
prevents their extensive use, except under special condi- 
tions. A further handicap lies in the fact that locomotives, 
generally, are built to burn the fuel with which the road is 
most abundantly supplied. Grates and exhaust nozzles are 
of a given standard, and where tests are conducted, and 
brigquets in small quantities only are used, these changes 
are not made to get the best results from the new fuel. 
There is, generally, somte opposition on the part of engine- 
men, and even officials and fuel agents are opposed to the 
adoption of any fuel which carries a higher price per ton. 
1 have receive'l advice from trainmen that, in their opinion, 
briquets are of no more value than mine run coal from 
the same vein, after it had been definitely established by 
reliable tests that the fuel efficiency of the briquetted coal 
was 14% greater than mine run coal. I do not believe that 
these reports were willfully exaggerated. 

The principal advantage of briquetted coal for railroads 
is the storage without deterioration. As long as the bitum- 
inous coal situation will be subject to the periodical close- 
downs on account of inability to form a wage agreement, 
it will be necessary for railroads to store great amounts of 
fuel. Inasmuch as the new wage agreements are generally 
made in June or July, such surplus of stored coal as is on 
hand when the mines resume operations has to be burned 
up on account of deterioration. The item of cost, deteriora- 
tion, unloading and reloading of this storage coal runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and can only be overcome 
by the storage of fuel which will not deteriorate by expo- 
sure, as is the case with briquets. This has been clearly 
demonstrated by the railroads of France and Belgium; and 
it is hoped that the members of ghis Association will investi- 
gate the advantages which may accrue to the interests 
which they represent. 

E. W. Parker's Letter. 


The President: I will ask the Secretary to read letters 
in discussion of this paper, from Mr. E. W. Parker, of 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Robert Schoor, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Secretary: My. E. W. Parker, Statistician U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., writes as follows: 

“I have read with more than usual interest Mr. Mal- 
colmson's admirable paper on briquetted coal and its value 
as a railroad fuel. The historical portion of it, particularly 
that relative to American plants and the numerous failures 
which have attended the development of the briquetting in- 
dustry in this country. should have a beneficial effect in de- 
terring parties from going into the business without first 
making a careful study of the situation, from all points of 
view. The mistake of our inventors and promoters has 
been their failure to take advantage of the experience 
gained in Germany, France, Belgium, and other foreign 
countries, and thus realize the obstacles to be overcome. 
Every inventor who has hit upon a special design of press 
or process of preparing a cementing material has seemed 
to think he has solved every problem connected with the 
industry, while the wrecks which strew the path of devel- 
opment tell the rest of the story. ; 

“That such a prominent engineering firm as the Roberts 
and Schaefer Company, of Chicago, should take serious 
hold of the proposition, with the idea of building plants 
suited to local conditions, is a matter of encouragement, 
for it is a fact that not only is the study of binding ma- 
terials an important factor, but also the careful considera- 
tion of the character of each coal and the quality of pitch, 
or other binder used, in connection with its adaptability to 
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the particular coal from which the briquets are to be made. 
It is also encouraging to learn that the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, the most important distiller of coal tar 
in the United States, is prepared to furnish a briquetting 
pitch under the specifications which may be subinitted. 

“Mr, Malcolmson’s own experience in the plant at 
Hartshorne, Oklahoma, is an instance of the difficulty 
which has heretofore been encountered in securing a unifom 
quality of coal-tar pitch, where that has been the binding 
material used. 

“Mr. Maleolmnson makes one error, however, when he 
tefers to the ‘inorganic binders, except coal-tar derivative,’ 
for coal being an organic product, and the tar being ob- 
tained from coal, it must necessarily be of organic origin, 
and coal-tar pitch has the advantage. not only of not in- 
creasing the ash in the briquetted fuels, but also of adding 
to the fuel efficiency. Mr. Malcolmson’s article shows on 
the whole, however, the benefit of careful study, and his 
por eration to the literature of the subject possesses lasting 
value. 


Letter from Robert Schorr. 


The President: Our Secretary will please read the let- 
ter from Mr. Robert Schorr of San Francisco, Cal. 

The Secretary: The letter reads: 

“San Francisco, Cal., June 21st, 1909. 
“Mr. D. B. Sebastian, Sec., International Railway Fuel 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

“My Dear Sir: 

_ "IT thank you very much for the interesting paper on 
‘Briquetted Coal." While Mr. Malcolmson’s remarks, in re- 
gard to our local plants, are in general correct, I wish to 
say that the reason for keeping the Western Fuel Company's 
works idle, is the lack of a market for domestic fuel, Last 
year only a scant 600,coo tons were used in the whole of 
California, and almost half of this by steamers. All in- 
dustrial plants, locomotives, and a large portion of the 
steamers use oi] exclusively, and even all gas works have 
changed over to oil-water-gas since the last seven or eight 
years. This gas is used on a very large scale for cooking 
and heating, and our modern dwellings and apartment 
houses have no provision for the burning of coal. The coal 
market has been greatly over-stocked during the past two 
years, and in the effort to get rid of it, coal is sold today 
for $7.50 per long ton. To illustrate to you the smallness 
of our trade, I want to say that during all this time only 
about 4,000 tons of unsalable screenings have accumulated 
at the company’s yards. As soon as there is a sufficient 
amount to assure a few months of steady operation, the 
briquetting plant will be started up again. The price of 
asphaltum is still high, but not prohibitive. 

“The Western Fuel Company's press is entirely differ- 
ent from the one at Stockton, much simpler, cheaper and 
far superior in every way. I have a number of other 
press designs partly completed, but do not feel like deyot- 
ing much time to new schemes in that tine. The question of 
a press is the least trouble. It will be clear sailing when we 
get a number of briquetting plants Operating on a com- 
mercial scale, in which event we shall gradually secure a 
number of good men familiar with the work. As simple as 
it is, the Western Fuel Company has found out that to 
operate such a plant intermittently with. Greek yard labor- 
ers is rather expensive. Mr. Malcolmson could have told 
them this beforehand. Our conditions here, however stand 
a good deal of ‘butchering,’ as a few cents more or less per 
ton of briquets cut no figure." ‘ 

The President: I believe a sufficient interest has been 
taken in the briquetting industry during the last three or 
four years, and enough has been learned about the enter- 
prise to make it of practical use in certain portions of the 
country, «As T said on Monday, I believe when the slack 
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coal proposition reaches a point where the operators are 
forced to throw it on the ground, with resultant total loss, 
providing briquetting can be done at a reasonable price, it 
certainly should prove a practical proposition. 

We have, I believe, Mr. J. G. Crawford of the Burling- 
ton with us, and no doubt he can say something on the 
subject of briquetting. 

Mr. Crawford: I was going to bring out that point of 
cost that you mentioned. What experience we have had 
from briquets with bituminous coal would indicate that 
We can pay the same price for briquets that we could for 
lump coal. The briquetting of lignite has been mentioned 
and that would seem to be the biggest fuel on our line. 
I understand, although I have been unable to find any rec- 
ords, that over twenty years ago they briquetted semi- 
lignite coal in the vicinity of Sheridan, Wyoming. 


A. Bement, Consulting Engineer. 


Mr. A. Bement: Mr. Malcolmson has presented a great 
deal of interesting data on the matter of briquetting, and 
his paper is a valuable contribution to the subject. 

On the last page he summarizes, however, some ad- 
vantages of briquetted over raw coal. Inasmuch as the 
briquetting proposition is less understood, probably, than 
any other feature connected with the fuel business, for the 
purpose of arriving at a better understanding, I would like 
‘to present certain inquiries in connection with his sum- 
mary. 

Comparative absence of smoke i» mentioned as one of 
the advantages over unbriquetted coal, and the author pre- 
sents a number of views of locomotives burning briquets 
to substantiate his claim. Some of these are from tests 
made by Mr. Carl Scholz, Mem. Ins. Min. Engs., and, of 
course, are to be relied upon. It would be desirable, how- 
ever, to have more exact clata as to the relative size of the 
briquets and the coal used. It is a fact that the uniformity 
in size of pieces of coal tends to a better result, so far as 
smoke or any other performance is concerned, and briquets 
are remarkably uniform in size. Thus the question which 
really presents itself is, whether briquets would make less 
smoke than pieces of unbriquetted coal of identically the 
same size, assuming, of course, that in each case the per- 
centage of ash is the samz. I wish the author would dis- 
cuss this feature of the matter. 

Less loss of fuel in ash, is given as another advantage. 
It is true. of course, that where small sizes of coal are 
burned, more of it will drop through the grate than larger 
size, and this being the case, there would be a less loss of 
fue} in the refuse with the briquets. This, however, is one 
of the advantages accruing from desirable and uniform 
size of the pieces. 

It is stated that increased furnace and boiler efficiency 
are obtained with the use of briquets, but to prevent con- 
fusion, I would state that it is impossible to increase fur- 
nace or boiler efficiency, because the efficiency or value of 
the boiler is dependent upon its mechanical shape or ar- 
rangement, which, of course, does not change when a dif- 
ferent fuel is used; and the same applies to the furnace 
in the same measure. The efficiency of steam production, 
however, can be influenced by the character of the fuel, and 
this should be kept in mind if we are to have clear think- 
ing on this subject. 

It is stated that the fires can be kept up for longer 
periods without cleaning with the use of briquets than with 
raw coal, and I would ask if it is the intention to imply 
that this is true with equal percentage of ash in each case. 
Personally, I do not consider this claim admissible. 


Mr. Adams of the Cotton Belt. 


Mr. T. E. Adams (Cotton Belt): In the part of the 
country in which I live we have lignite and we made sev- 
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eral tests of lignite with the ordinary grates and front end 
appliances that we had been using in burning the other 
coals. With the immense quantity of lignite on our road, 
inasmuch as we had no coal on our road except lignite, 
it would be a valuable thing for the community in which 
we live and the railroad itself, if the lignite coal could be 
used. The analysis of the coal, as I looked it up after I 
tried to use it was, 14 per cent moisture, 45 per cent car- 
bon and the other usual ingredients, My judgment was 
in trving to use the coal, that the percentage of moisture 
was sO high that it took too much heat to evaporate it and 
that was one ef the things that was against the using of it. 
Now, if the lignite in that country could be used by briquet- 
ting, it would certainly be a big improvement. 

There is no clinker in any coal in this country if it is 
properly burned. Everybody lays great stress on the escape 
of cinders from the front end as being a waste of fuel. I 
have not hear] a man say a word here in regard to going 
to the cinder pit and examining the fire, cleaning out the 
ashpan and firebox after the engine had made a trip. There 
is no need of burning grates with any kind of coal, and the 
only way that vou may have any mishaps with the grates 
is perhaps breaking them sometimes, or they may get 
caught in this position (indicating), from some cause or 
other and it burns the fingers off. You are as liable to do 
that with briqucts as with coal. By the mere fact of your 
coal being properly spread like that, on the grate surface, 
there is no excuse for burning out grates with any kind of 
coal that I ever saw. 

Gentlemen, if your test on burning briquets was made 
the same as the Pennsylvanian Railroad made the coal burn- 
ing test at St. Louis Fair, it is not a proper test. The test 
of coal made by the Pennsylvania Railroad was of no prac- 
tical value to the enginemen of this country, I will explain 
why I take thts position. On the last page of Mr. \Mal- 
colmson’s paper, he says, “no slicing is necessary.” I do 
not know exactly what that means, but [ presume he refers 
to stirring the fire with a slice bar just as they do under. 
the average saw-mill boiler. This is not a practical method 
of firing coal. A man that will take a slice bar as they 
did during the Pennsylvania test at St. Louis to stir his fire 
does not understand the first principles of burning coal. 
That is what clinkers the coal and if you want to use coal 
properly, never put a bar in the firebox. 

The draft of the locomotive is accounted for by the size 
of the nozzle. What kind of a nozzle do you run in an 
engine, 22 by 30-inch cylinder, with the ordinary Eastern 
coal, or mine run coal, and then what kind of a nozzle 
would you use with briquets? That is what we want to 
know, just what does the business. 

I believe that the coal we have in the Western states 
will do just as good work and give just as good results as 
any coal from the Eastern states. I have seen coal from 
Pittsburg and southern Pennsylvania that clinkers worse 
than any other coal, therefore I believe the statement that 
we bring coal from the Eastern states because we want 
good coal in the Western states is not a fact. 


President McAuliffe. 


The President; Mr. Adams, I think you fail to ap- 
oreciate that Mr. Malcolmson’s paper covers a very wide 
and varied field and, commencing with the matter of draft. 
I believe it to be a fact that a larger nozzle can be used 
with briquets than can be used with the ordinary bituminous 
coal. for the simple reason that the uniform size and shape 
of the briquet admits of the freer ingress of air, making it 
possible to provide the necessary volume of air with a 
larger nozzle. That was the point that Mr. Malcolmson 
makes in his paper. 

The briquet will be used in all probability to a greater 
extent for domestic purposes than for railroad purposes. 
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The margin between the cost of briquetting coal and the 
price ordinarily paid, will not make the briquet, except 
in certain localities, an economical locomotive fuel. I think 
it will eventually take the place of the higher grades of 
lump coal that the individual ton or carload consumer is 
willing to buy at a price higher than what the railroads 
could buy and operate under. 

In regard to the question of spontaneous combustion, I 
believe that the great majority of us understand, or think 
we do, why coal ignites spontaneously. The briquet will 
not ignite where coal of the same general character that 
it is made from ignites, for the simple reason that the air 
can circulate through it, and the temperature never gets an 
opportunity to rise to the point that it will in the denser 
mass of mine run or mixed coal, 

Regarding locomotive coal, the idea of advocating the 
briquet is to make practical use of a certain percentage of 
the output of the average mine which neither the railroads 
nor the average industrial consumers are willing to take 
care of, by adding this labor and binder to that portion, we 
get a first-class and serviceable coal. 

Individually 1 feel under great obligations to Mr. Mal- 
colmson for preparing and reading his paper. I think it is 
the best thing of the kind I have ever read, it is complete, 
comprehensive and highly educative; it is a splendid paper 
and | trust before we pass the briquetting paper written by 
Mr. Malcolmson, that we express ourselves suitably to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. Malcolmson Concludes, 

Mr. Malcolmson: The points brought out in the re- 
marks of the various gentlemen are very interesting, indeed, 
and I should like to dwell at some length on each point if 
the shortness of time did not make that impossible. 

The various items of criticism suggested by Mr. Adams 
have been ably answered by our president. I may add fur- 
ther that while Mr. Adams nobly maintains the utter in- 
competence of those firemen whose fires contain clinkers, 
nevertheless locomotive fires do clinker, and it is this con- 
dition and not a theory which confronts us. My experience 
in burning these briquets, as in burning any fuel, is to the 
effect that the more you eliminate the personal equation of 
your fireman, the better and more uniform your results 
will be. We are quite ready to accept Mr. Adams’ word 
for it that he accomplishes certain results without dis- 
turbing his fire, or shaking his grates. These same results 
can be accomplished better and more easily by the use of 
briquets than with the raw coal, for reasons already dwelt 
upon in my paper, 

The question of binder is of great importance and the 
discussions by Mr. Blauvelt, Mr. Esatt and Mr. Scholz are 
very pertinent, Water gas pitch has a greater value in the 
briquetting of bituminous coal than anthracite or non- 
coking coals. In many cases it is more dlesirable because it 
is cheaper. It may also be blended with coal tar pitch to re- 
duce both the cost and percentage of free carbon. Con- 
sidering the present state of the art, this is a point that 
should be carefully considered by any company tnvestigat- 
ing a briquetting proposition. 

In answering the questions suggested in Mr, Bement's 
remarks, I should like to correct a misapprehension on his 
part regarding the illustrations used. All the photographs 
were taken either by myself or assistants under my direc- 
tion, for the government, and some of these photographs 
were used to illustrate a recent article by Mr. Scholz I 
have used the term “boiler efficiency” as it is accepted in 
practice when it is desired to interpret the ratio between 
the heat recovered in the steam and the theoretical calorific 
value of the fuel. It is true that the design of the furnace 
is not changed in testing different fuels, but it is also true 
that no two fuels of different physical and chemical prop- 


erties will give the same results when burned under the 
same boiler, even though their calorific value as expressed 
in B. T. U.’s is identical. Since a boiler with its furnace 
is nothing more or less than a steam producer, it looks 
to me as though the distinction suggested is academic. If 
we had such a thing as a standard fuel which could be used 
in standardizing boilers we might speak of their relative 
efficiency; this would be obviously impracticable as you 
all know coal even from the same mine varies too much for 
such a purpose. And again such a standard would be true 
only for that particular coal, and would be of little value 
with reference to other coals. 

The point I wish to make is, that with briquets and raw 
coal having the same calorific value and same ash content, 
the briquets will produce more steam per pound of fuel, 
even though the coal be sized. This is due not only to the 
uniform size of the briquets, but their homogeneous struc- 
ture, There will be a better mixture of the air and gases 
and the distillation of volatile gases from the green fuel 
will be slower and more nearly at the rate at which the 
gases can be entirely consumed. 

In speaking of the ability of briquets to maintain fire 
longer than the raw coal without being disturbed: It is true 
that a fuel bed of briquets does not need the same amount 
of cleaning that one of raw coal does, all other conditions 
being equal. This may be explained in two ways. In the 
manufacture of the briquets the coal is ground very fine 
and thoroughly mixed before being compressed into 
briquets. This tends naturally to make a product uniform 
throughout in which the non-combustible or deleterious 
clinker-producing elements are distributed throughout the 
mass, As the briquet burns, there is much less opportunity 
for clinker to be formed and the fine ash, due largely to 
the coal being previously finely ground either falls through 
the grates or is picked up by the draft and carried through 
the stack. 

It is my experience gained largely while I was general 
superintendent of the Lanyon Zinc Co, that if you can pre- 
vent the slag producing elements from getting together in 
the proper proportions and under the proper degree of 
heat, you can prevent clinkers forming. In the manufac- 
ture of spelter, which as you probably know is recovered 
from the zinc cre or jack by a distillation process involving 
very high heats, the roasted ore, in the form of an oxide, is 
mixed with coal and coke, put into a retort, and subjected to 
a very high heat, much higher than is usually obtained in a 
locomotive firebox. The only way we can prevent a de- 
structive flux from forming and attaching the clay retorts 
is by keeping the lime and sulphur present in the coal and 
ore from getting to the surface of the retort. 

Mr. Adams impressed upon us this fact without stating 
the reason. No doubt poking a fire, produces clinkers 
from a similar catise—it allows the silica and lime and sul- 
phur and iron of the ash to get together making a fusible 
slag that picks up the non-fusible elements and unburned 
coke and makes what we call clinker. 

It is also possible to carry a thicker bed with 
than with coal under the same draft. The rate of combus- 
tion or fuel burned per square foot of grate surface per 
hour will be the same, but slower distillation of the gases 
ard the better mixing of the air and gases will produce 
more complete combustion and a reduction in black smoke. 
Whether or not there would be an appreciable difference if 
the sizes of coal were as uniform as the briquets, I have 
never determined, but for the sized coal sold commercially 
this is true. 4 

Airs JR. Murphy: (L. So&. M.-S,)- be there, ce no 
further discussion, I move that it be closed, with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Malcolmson, and that the association mani- 
fest their appreciation by a rising vote. Carried, 
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PERSONAL 


John Burke, of Wellston, Ohio, has been appointed by 
Chief Inspector of Mines George Harrison, to fill the posi- 
tion of District Mine Inspector in District No. 1, embracing 
the counties of Jackson, Lawrence, Scioto and a portion of 
both Vinton and Gallia. The appointment was promptly 
confirmed by Governor Harmon, and Mr. Burke's term will 
commence August 1, 1909, ending July 31, 1912. Mr. 
Burke has been a practical miner all his life. He succeeds 
Thomas Walters, whose term expired April 30 last. 

x kk 

At a recent meeting held in Nashville, Tenn,, of the 
Board of Directors of the companies known as the Cole and 
Washburn interests, William H. Lindsey, formerly assis- 
tant to the president of the first two companies and treas- 
urer of the last named, was elevated to the presidency of the 
Dealers’ Fuel Company and to the vice presidency of the 
Napier Iron Works and the Crescent Coal Company. To 
business acquaintances and numerous personal friends ev- 
erywhere this announcement will come as a recognition of 
demonstrated ability. Mr. Lindsey was born in Nashville 
thirty-one years ago, and at 13 years of age entered upon 
his business career as office boy. In addition to the above 
positions he is now prominently identified wtih the Ameri- 
can Cynamid Company and large water power interests of 
the South. The story of his past achievement is one of 
work—accurate, painstaking, taxing work. It is seldom 
that positions such as he now holds are reached so early in 
life by those unaided by commercial influences, and his 
friends predict for him even greater successes in the busi- 
ness world. Mr. Lindsey's personality is strikingly pleasing 
and has been a great aid in his rapid advancement. 


NEW BRANCH TAPPING COAL FIELD. 


Contractors have completed eight miles of railroad from 
Hunker down the big Sewickley Valley for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., opening up one of the greatest coal 
fields in Westmoreland County, Two plants which will be 
reached by the new branch line are now ready for work 
and will begin at once. One is owned by the Westmoreland 
Company and the other by the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co. There is talk of extending the new line to connect 
with the Youghiogheny branch of the Pennsylvania at 
Gratztown. 


CONSOLIDATED CONNELLSVILLE COKE COMPANY 


The Consolidated Connellsville Coke Company will be 
ready to begin business October Ist as a corporation, and 
on or before December 1st as a coke operator. The plan of 
the coke merger has been submitted to the operators. The 
foregoing has been suggested as a name and may be adopt- 
ed, though this has not been finally determined. The capi- 
talization of the company will consist of preferred and 
common stocks and 5 per cent bonds. 


THE NEW MINE AT FLINT, MICH. 


The first work on the coal property near Flint, Mich., 
recently acquired by several local business men, was started 
recently when material was hauled for the opening of the 
shaft. The property is located three miles east of Flint. 
Everything indicates that there is a large quantity of coal 
of a good quality on the property. The transportation fa- 
cilities will be furnished by the Grand Trunk railway and 
only a short spur will be necessary. 
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WABASH COAL OPERATORS ASSOCIATION. 


_ A meeting was held last week at 609 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittshurg, and an organization effected under the name of 
the Wabash Pittsburg Terminal Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. This brings before the public the matter of the en- 
trance of the Wabash Railroad into Pittsburg. At that 
time the promise of good railroad service({ good car supply, 
and competent management lured various capitalists to in- 
vest many millions along the lines of this road in extensive 
mining operations, but they have since felt handicapped by 
poor traffic arrangements and inadequate service. The or- 
ganization now affected comprises all of the operators along 
the Wabash Pittsburg Terminal and represents a total in- 
yestment of from seven to ten million dollars. The officers 
elected were W. R. Turney of Greensburg, Pa., president; 
T. Donohue of Greensburg, Pa., secretary and treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of the two officers above 
mentioned and Mr. A. C. Speyer, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The executive committee, in whose hands will rest the 
policy of the association, are at the present time very re- 
ticent and would make no statement for publication. “It is 
rumored that the organization, while only now formally or- 
ganized. has really existed for a month or two, during 
which attorneys and statisticians have been gathering infor- 
mation that will be valuable in their fight against claims of 
discrimination and incompetency. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA COKE PLANT. 


\ big factor in the coke business will be the new Colon- 
ial No. 3 plant of the Pittsburg Coal Company near Grind- 
stone. The first coke manufactured there was shipped 
Monday, eight car loads being sent out. It is foundry coke 
of a high grade and low in sulphur. Thirty ovens are in 
blast at the new plant and as rapidly as possible the total 
battery of 165 ovens will be fired. It is the intention to 
build more ovens until 350 have been erected. 


KENTUCKY OPERATORS MEET. 


The quarterly meeting of the Western Kentucky Coal 
Operators’ Association was held August 3d in the audi- 
torium at the Seelbach at Louisville. I. P, Barnard of this 
city is president, and D, Stewart Miller, secretary and com- 
missioner. Secretary Miller stated that nothing of much 
interest came up at the meeting. He said that the business 
of the operators was moving along nicely, and that there 
was no friction or trouble of any kind. 


HIGHWAYMAN GETS MINERS’ PAY. 


Near the Rush Run coal mines in Virginia a pay clerk 
was knocked in the head and robbed of $4,4c0, which was to 
have been apportioned among miners that day, July 31st. 
No details have been received, except that the robber se- 
cured the bag of money and made off to the mountains. 


MINERS ARRESTED FOR HOLD-UP. 


Carl Goodman, L. Duprez and John St. Clair. coal min- 
ers employed at White City, lowa, were arrested for rob- 
bery, being accused by William Joseph, an Assyrian peddler, 
of holding him up on a lonely road near White City early 
Sunday morning and securing $300. 


Brown's Creek Land & Coal Co., Welch, W. Va.; 
capital $100,000. Incorporators: Howard H. Sypler of 
Media, Pa.; Herman Wendell of Wayne, Pa.; Morris Wil- 
hams, Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard W. Perrin, Berwyn, Pa.; 
John H.. Holt, Huntington, W. Va.; and Isaac D. West, 
Danville, Pa. 


» 
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TRUE STORIES OF RURAL JUSTICES 


When Argument Was Useless. 


The late Senator Morgan of Alabama used to enjoy 
telling of an amusing incident in court as illustrating the 
methods of other days to influence a country justice by 
flattery. The incident occurred in a Southern town many 
years ago. The court was presided over by a rural magis- 
trate. to whom counsel for the defense at once directed his 
remarks. 

“T realize.” the attorney began, “that I stand in the 
presence of a descendant of the grand old Huguenot family 
that emigrated from france to escape religious intolerance. 
Many able jurists have sprung from that family and em- 
bellished the bench and bar of the Union. Their watch- 
words are ‘honor, truth and justice,’ and their names are 
spoken in every home, The law is so plain in this case that 
‘he who runs may read.’ Shall I insult the intelligence of 
this court by reiterating a proposition so simple and ele- 
mentary? Need I say more?” 

“No,” interrupted the judge. 
give you a judgment.” 

Counsel sat down, while the judge with emphasis 
knocked the ashes from his corneob pipe, and counsel for 
the plaintiff began: 

“May it please the court—” 

“Squire, what are you fixing to do?” asked the honor- 
able court, 

“T have the closing argument,” was the reply. 

“Well, you might jest as well set down.” observed His 
Honor blandly ; “I've made up my mind for the other side. 
Judgment for the defendant.” 


“"Tain’t necessary—I'Il 


How the Jury Stood. 


The difficulty of impaneling a jury in the early courts 
of Wisconsin may be seen from a story related by a lawyer 
of that state, afterward a senator of the United States.” A 
Judge Irvin was on the bench, and a murder trial was 
pending. G. ‘T. Long, familiarly known as “Lucy” Long, 
was under sheriff. There was difficulty in getting a jury 
that knew nothing about the facts of the case. The regtu- 
lar panel had been exhausted, and a special venire had been 
issued and was finally returned. 

“Well, Mr. Long,” asked the judge, “have you at last 
secured a sufficient number of jurymen who know nothing 
about this case ?” 

“Yes, Your Honor,” replied Long; “six of them know 
nothing about this case, and the other six know nothing 
at all.” : 


The Justice Fixed the Lawyer. 


In Arkansas not many years ago a country justice of 
the peace called upon a retired attorney, and after pre- 
senting a statement of facts, asked, as a matter of friend- 
ship, for a legal opinion upon them. This the attorney gave. 
When the attorney had finished the “ “Squire” rose and 
said: 

“Well, those are just the facts in a case I am goin’ to 
try next Saturday in my court, and I knowed you'd give 
me the right kind of an opinion, so I come to you. The 
costs in that case will be just $7.50, and I am willing to 
divide with you. When I was a candidate, some of the 
folks in my county were mean enough to say that I wouldn't 
know how to run this office. I intend to show them that I 
do, The next case I have I'll come to you again, and we'll 
run that court right or bust a hamstring a-trying.” 


With that the justice of the peace dropped $3.75 on his 


astonished friend's desk and took his departure, satisfied 


that his first case would get the right ind of a decision 
when it came up for trial on the following Saturday. 


Constructive Chickens. 


A Missouri judge, traveling on circuit, once had before 
him, in a small country town, a case in which a tavern 
keeper was held for the payment on a land transaction ofa 
large amount of money which he had not agreed definitely 
to pay. The court declared that, although his agreement 
Was not on record, it was involved in a business proceeding 
connected with it. 

After judgment had been rendered. the court adjourned 
for dinner, and the judge found that the only eating house 
in the place was the inn kept by the defendant in the case 
he had just decided. He also found that the defendant per- 
sonally superintended the preparation of the meals, and that 
the food was charged for on the European plan. 

The judge called for two boiled eggs, which, with the 
other food he ordered, were brought to him done to a turn. 
He ate them, and at the end of the meal the bill was pre- 
sented to him.” He was astonished to read on it the follow- 
ing items: 


wornboiled er 8640. tases. wehnicirmene 15 cents 
Wid. CHICKENS: abe76 CONES «011 295,-19- ope $1.50 
Calling the proprietor, he asked: “How’s this? I've 


had no chickens; why do you charge me for them?" 

“Those are constructive chickens, Your Honor,” an- 
swered the innkeeper, 

“What?” 

“Why, they are implied in the eggs, you know,” the man 
persisted, 

Hlis Honor began to understand, and said no more. 


Important Business Detained Him. 


John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts. third of that 
name, who died years ago, was very fond of fishing, and 
not especially fond of his legal profession. One day, the 
story runs, a case in which he was counsel was down for a 
trial in a Massachusetts court. Mr, Adams did not make 
his appearance, but sent a letter to the judge. That worthy 
gentleman real it and then postponed the case with the an- 
nouncement : 

“Mr. Adams is detained on important business.” 

It was afterward learned by a colleague of Adams’ that 
the letter read as follows: 

“Dear Judge: For the sake of old Tsaak Walton, please 
continue my case till Friday. The smelts are biting, and I 
can't leave.” 


The Disputed Umbrella. 


The old fable of the lawyers and the oyster, in which 
the ownership of an oyster being contested, the lawyers ate 
the oyster and gave a shell to each of the litigants, is 
matched by a story that Congressman Champ Clark tells of 
a case in a Western country court, 

Two men had come into court with a suit over the own- 
ership of an umbrella which had been left in “the meeting- 
house." Tach one introduced evidence to prove that the 
umbrella was his. 

Being unable to emulate the wisdom of Solomon by 
dividing the umbrella between them, His Honor postponed 
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the case. Pending its decision the umbrella was left in the 
judge’s private room. 

Later, as he left the court to go home, the judge found 
that the weather was rainy. He returned to his room, took 
the umbrella that was in litigation, and proceeded on his 
Way. 

Half way home he entered one of the stores of the town, 
there to make a purchase for his wife. When he was 
ready to leave the place he found that the disputed umbrella 
had been taken away by an unknown person. 

He then bought another umbrella, which in due course 
he took to the court room with him the next day. When 
the case came up the litigants were-confronted with it, and 
neither was able to identify it as his own. The court there- 
upon fined them both for invoking the law on a frivolous 
pretext, and they departed Sg and decisively 

“non-suited.” 
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North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 
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GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY | 
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| 
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NN TAYLOR, General Manager 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
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eurtows Parewr auromamic CRoss-ovg® car DUMP. LET US SUBMIT PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


The Equitable Powder Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


“Alton” Mining and Blasting Powder 


USE it—and increase your production of Lump Coal 


Mills] Ft SMITH, ARK. Office, EAST ALTON, ILL. 


O48 FURL 
Tirrins 


oller Oiled Car Wheels 


; 3 Booklet 
Solves 7 / Giving 


the : C - Full 
Problem : / Details 


of : oo 8 \ as and 
Uniform | 2 : = iHustra- 
and : sa _ .. tions 
Proper : _ _ 77 ~~ ~=0on 
Lubrication | — . | Application 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 


ALTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Plans to 


Suit Any 


ict | | Liability Insurance 
ror at Cost 


Wood, 

Brick or | No commissions. No profits. Ayoid» 
Concrete : able accidents prevented. A free mine 
Housings | inspection service such as no other 


company attempts to render. Cones 
trolled by policy-holders. Board come 
posed of representative coal mine 
operators. Liability of Policy holders 
limited by Act of Legislature to An= 
nual Premiums. Correspondence 
solicited. 


FANS, Hoisting and Hauling Engines 


*, Reflable Services, 


Illinois Coal Operators Mutual Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Co. 


1110 Fisher Building CHICAGO 
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EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 


_ MANUPACTURERS OP 


High Grade Mining Powder 


MILLS: MARION, ILLINOIS 


Office: East Alton, Illinois 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


Belt Conveyors 

Revolving Screens ° 

Pulleys, Sheaves, Sprockets 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


PYOTT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Established 1861 


GEO. R. JENKINS & CO. 


(Independent) 


eee Illuminating 
ae 
Miners’ Oils and Greases 


1002-1004 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Tank Stations 
HARRISBURG, ILL. MARION, ILL. 


Perforated Metal Coal Screens 
OF ALL KINDS 


Seibel-Suessdorf Copper & 
lron Mfg. Co. 


2nd and Lombard Streets | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


at 


LOOK! | LISTEN!! 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages. 16 by 18 Inches. Bandsomely Bound 


Contains Authentic, Indispensable Data for 

lilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 

Kentucky, Iowa and Missourt. 
Names and locations of coal mines, with rail- 
road connections; names and addresses of 
operators; coal railroads, with lists of operators 
and mines. Arranged alphabetically under each 
head for instant referenre. 25 full-page maps, 
3 double-page maps. 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention, 


with Scores of Mlustrations, - 


Considered fully. Best types of boilers illustrated, 
Coal analysis, geological data, etc.—Cheap at $5. 


FUEL is the Best Journal of the Coa] Produc- 
ing Industry. 


THE ATLAS, delivery charges paid, and 
FUEL for one year for $5, if you send check with 
order, otherwise you pay express charges. 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1104 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 


BRUNNER’S WINNER No. 2 
ready to spark when you get it, 
Other Gasoline Engines up tv 3014. P. 
Write to the Ma .ufacturer 


A 1H.P. Gasoline Engine for $55.00 | 


Wg «CHARLES BRUNER, - Peru, Ilinois | 


You may depend on prompt shipment from us on 


Iron Pipe, Fittings and Valves 


Geo. B. Limbert @ Co., Chicago. IIL. 


8 EF U RG 


THE “PECK” CARRIER 


for Coal, Coke, Cement, Ashes, 
and other gritty material. 


| 


Positians 
ically. 


Full particulars in book aow in eparation—copies will be sent 
those interested. To make rich please send YOUR name. 


LINK- BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS |! 


ST. LOUIS: Missouri Trust Bidg. SEATTLE :439-440 New York Block 
DENVER: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 


LOOK! LISTEN!! 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages. 16 by 18 Inches, Bandsomely Bound 


Contains Authentic, Indispensable Data for 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, M tchigan, Western 

Kentucky, Iowa and Missouri. 
Names and locations of coal mines, with rail- 
road connections; names and addresses of 
operators; coal railroads, with lists of operators 
and mines. Arranged alphabetically under each 
head for instant reference. 25 full-page maps, 
3 double-page maps, 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention, 


with Scores of Illustrations, 


Considered fully, Best types of boilers illustrated , 
Coal analysis, geological data, etc.—Cheap at $5. 


FUEL is the Best Journal of the Coal Produc- 
ing Industry. 


THE ATLAS, delivery charges paid, and 
FUEL for one year for $5, if you send check with 
order, otherwise you pay express charges. 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1104 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 
ee en eee eee 


DEARBORN 


means 


Scientific Water Treatment. 


q Our standing among Steam Users, 
as Consulting Chemists and Practical 
Consulting Engineers, is well estab- 
lished. We have studied all classes 
of waters, and by simple, practical and 


scientific methods, have eliminated the 
undesirable effects which attended their 
use as boiler feed supplies. We can 
give vou the best possible service, and 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analyze vour boiler water, and 
advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


NON-IMFLAMMABLE and PLAIN 


Duck Brattice Cloth 
In all Widthe and Weighte 


LAURIN H. TURNER @ CO. 
135 Adams St. CHICAGO 


The 


LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE C@., 1 ST. LOUIS | 


FU BRL 


Liability Insurance 
at Cost 


No profits. Ayoid» 
able accidents prevented. A free mine 
inspection service such as no other 
Con- 
Board com-= 


No commissions. 


company attempts to render. 


trolled by policyholders. 


posed of representative coal mine 
operators. Liability of Policy holders 
limited by Act of Legislature to An- 
nual Premiums. 
solicited. 


Correspondence 


Illinois Coal Operators Mutual Em- 


ployers Liability Insurance Co, 
1110 Fisher Building CHICAGO 


GEO. P. JONES & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
FINE MACHINE OILS AND GREASES 


We cater to the Coal Mining Trade, selling some 
of the largest producers of coal in the West. 

Our Brands are Peerless New Process Cylinder Oil, Come 
pressor Oil, Peerless Engine Oil, Wire Rope Grease, 
Cup Grease, Dynamo Oil, Mining Machine 
Oil and Lubricating Oil. 


The Largest Independent Oil Dealers in the West 
218-220 N. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo. 


receasencovosoecasstAAAssj sinh oesatsisseeeNssiniaey 


' The J. B. Sanborn Comp 


Hy 
PUBLISHERS OF 


The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


FranWin Pank Sidg., Shiladelphis 


s 


$24 Hearbors §., Cicage: 
ATS NW i, 


This is the Smallest Advertisement 

Space for which we Contract. 
You see it. 

If it were Yours, Others would see it. 


Machinists 


Manofacturers of 
Cages, 
Weigh 

Hoppers, 
Shaking 


Screens, 


Mine Cars, 
Etc. 


LOOK! LISTEN!! 


The Peabody Atlas 
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SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages. 16 by 18 Inches. Sandsomely Bound 


Contains Authentic, Indispensable Data for 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Kentucky, Iowa and Missouri. 


Names and locations of coal mines; with rail- 
road connections; names and addresses of 
operators; coal railroads, with lists of operators 
and mines. Arranged alphabetically under each 
head for instant referen-e. 25 full-page maps, 
3 double-page maps. 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention, 


with Scores of Illustrations, 


Considered fully. Best types of boilers illustrated, 
Coal analysis, geological data, etc.—Cheap at $3, 


FUEL is the Best Journal of the Coal Produc- 
ing Industry. 


THE ATLAS, delivery charges paid, and 
FUEL for one year for $5, if you send check with 
order, otherwise you pay express charges. 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, It@4 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 


HERZLER @ HENNINGER 
MACHINE WORKS, 


Founders and 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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THE FIRST 


Windmills were invented 1299. 

Wind guns were invented 1648. 

The sundial was invented 558 B. C. 

London was founded by the Romans, 49. 

Spectacles were invented by Spina, 1299. 

Silver was first coined in Rome 269 B. C. 

Muslin was first worn in England in 1670, 

A mint was first established in Londen in 1066. 

First public lotteries in England, 1569; ceased 1826, 

Soap was first made at London and Bristol, 1524. 

The first mail coaches were established January, 784 

Surnames were first used among the nobility in 12 

Wood cut engraving was invented by Rust. a German, 
in 1460. 

Juries were first instituted in 970; Justices of the Peace 
in 1076. 

Anaximander invented the signs of the Zodiac about 
540 B.C. 

Gold and silver were first coined by Phydon, of Argos. 
894 B. C. 

The spinning wheel was invented at Brinswick by Jur- 
gen, 1530. 

Letters 
Ko22 157 C. 

The Star Chamber Court was instituted in 1487; abol- 
ished in 1641. 

Silk stockings were first worn in England by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1561. 

The art of wine making was brought from India, hy 
Bacchus it ts said. 

Herring fishing was first practised by Hollanders, 1164; 
pickling invente] 1397. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics were first deciphered by Young 
and Champollion in 1824. 

Mourning in white, the general custom until then. was 
last used in Spain in 1495. 

The first habeas corpus act was passed by the English 
Parliament, May 27, 1679. 

Water was first conveyed to London by leaden pipes, 
after fifty years’ labor, 1285. 

Muskets were introduced into armies generally, replac- 
ing bows and arrows in 1521. 

The art of stereotyping was 
Ged, a goldsmith, Edinburgh, 1725. 

Iron was discovered in Crete by the burning of Mount 
Ida, 1432 B. C.; first cast in England 1544. 

Sugar was first known in the East Indies: no mention 
is made of it till 625 ; brought to Europe in 1150. 

The first watch recorded was owned by Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, 1310, but the maker is not known. 

Maps and globes were invented by Anaximander: 
brought to England by Bartholemew Columbus in 148y. 

The magic lantern was first constructed by Roger Bacon 
in 1260, He had invented magnifying glasses, round, in 
1252. 

Taxes were first paid in money in England in 1067, 
Taxes originated in those levied by Solon at Athens, 
S40 RBCs ; 

The Inquisition begun in Spain in 1204: in Portugal in 
1526; abolished in Spain in 1813; re-established 1814; sup- 
pressed 1820. 

The first tariff act in the United States was passed in 
1790, duties increased in 1799, again increased in 1804, 
doubled in 1812, ete., ete, 


were invented by Memnon, the Egyptian, 


William 


discovered by 


Turkish empire founded 998. 

Juries were first instituted in 970. 

The Talmud was made B. C. 117. 

English Bill of Rights passed 1628. 

The telegraph was invented in 1794. 

The groves were God's first temples. 

Hudson's Bay was discovered in 1610. 

Tents were invented by Jubal, 3608 B. C. 

Titles were first used in England in 1246. 

Judges were first appointed in England in 1176. 

Rose trees were first planted in England in 1522. 

-\aron Burr tried for high treason August 3, 1807. 

The theory of tides was first given out by Kepler, 1598. 

The use of quicksilver in refining silver was discovered 
in 1514. 

The first ‘King’s Speech’ was delivered 
Henry I. 

Tithes were given first by Moses to the tribe of Levi 
B. C. 1490. 

Thermometers were invented by Corn. Drebbel. a Hol- 
lander, 1620, 

The first steam vessel from America arrived in England 
July 15, 1819. 

The present flag was adopted by the American Congress 
June 14, 1777. 

Extreme unction, practiced in the first century. became 
general in 450. 

The first sacrect war, concerning the temple at Delphi, 
was B.C. 449. 

Six hundred were condemned as witches and burned in 
France in 1609. 

Fairs and markets were first instituted in England by 
\lfred, about 886, 

The Vandals embraced Christianity in 400; sacked and 
pillaged Rome, 455. 

Treason was punished in England by banishment only, 
until after Henry T. 

The title of King was assumed by the successors of 
Alexander. Th. C. 305. : 

The first white man at the North Pole was an American; 
people differ as to the date. 

Tapestry was invented by Sir Francis Crane. 1255; first 
manufactory in England, 1620, 

Tolls were first instituted in England for mending the 
highways in the time of Edward ITI. 

Wildfire, invented by Callinicus, a Greek. in 680. had 
then no gunpowder in its composition. 

Tea was first brought to England by the Dutch East 
Tndia company carly in the 17th century. 

The surplice was first worn by pagan priests: brought 
into the Catholie church by Pope Adrian in 796. 

The word Trinity was first applied to the person of 
the Godhead by Theophilus, of Antioch, about 150. 

The first theater ever erected was that of Bacchus at 
Athens, built by Philos. 420 B. C.: the ruins still exist. 

‘zOyt ‘sajdiotad suojmax uo apeur adooasayay Bundayos 
ISU + SaNga[ppLY ye edoosajay ayy payuaaur uasuef yey 

Weights and measures were invented by Phydon, tyrant 
of \rgos, B. C. 864. A grain of wheat was taken as the 
basis of weight. 

Wills are spoken of in the Book of Genesis, chapter 4. 
Solon introduced them at Athens. In 1100 Henry I granted 
Englishmen the privilege of making wills. roars 
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Pig. 248 
This packing is a combination of our Figures 25 and 150, and is spec- 
tally recommended for bot water plungers and medium pressure steam 
rods and valves, and is especially adapted for fan engines where the 
load is regular and generally light 
We would like to send you a sample set on trial for your fan engine. 
We manufacture a full line of packing for all purposes 


PILLEY PACKING & FLUE BRUSH MFG. CO. 
606-610 South 3rd St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send for Cataiog No.- !1O. | 


Liability Insurance 
at Cost 


No commissions. No profits. Ayoide 
able accidents prevented. A free mine 
inspection service such as no other 
company attempts to render. Con- 
trolled by policy-holders. Board com-= 
posed of representative coal mine 
operators. Liability of Policy holders 
limited by Act of Legislature to An- 
nual Premiums. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Illinois Coal Operators Mutual Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Co. 


1110 Fisher Building CHICAGO 


MONOBEL 


A 
“ PERMISSIBLE 
EXPLOSIVE” 


For gaseous and 
dusty eval 
mines 


Requires no 


COPTMGUTED BY L. 1. DU FOBT DE BEMGURS FOWDER COMPARY 1089 


Coal Operators Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. {77s 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 24, 1895 
INSURES MINING PROPERTIES 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
“Equitable Rates and Prompt Payment of Losses” Oar Metto 


OFFICERS 
OHBAS. H. SEYBT, Pres. H.N. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. CHARLES V. HICKOX, Sec’y 
&. M. DALZELL, Treas, GEORGE C. HICKOX, Gen'l Agent 
DIRECTORS 


a M. DALZELL, Valley CoalCo. CHAS. H.SEYBT, Consolidated Coal Co, 

eS Bore ih ta Mn EN one) 4 Wilmington Coal Co. 

CHAS. A. STARNE, West End Ora'Co. ‘J. D. PETERS, Cb le Coal Ca. 
D. SIMPSON, Consolidated Coal Co. 


Need Machinery, Etc? 


Write Our Advertisers and You 
Will Get The Best Service. Tell 


Them Where You Saw Their Ad. 
That Helps You and Us, and Pleases 


the Advertiser. 


832 F U BR IL 


CONVEYOR 


FOR 


COAL, 
COKE, 


Etc. 
CATALOGS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS: Missourl Trust Bulldinz SEATULt.: 155-440 N.Y. Bloek 
DENVER: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. BAN FRANCISCO. Meose & Gottfried Co. 


Choose Carefully 
The Scale You Use 


@ Because on them depends the income of the 
mine. Don’t let alluring statements and a low 
price warp your judgment. Insist cn knowing 
how they are made, and how long they stay accu- 
rate and in repair for others. <A good record in 
the past is the best assurance of what they will do 
for you in the future. 


@ Fairbanks Scales have a reputation for accu- 
tacy and durability of over SO years standing. 
They are a permanent investment and can be de- 
pended on to give good reliable service for a life- 


time. 
Send for Catalog No. 524-C. 


Hak leant Morse @ Co. 


481 Wabash ety 
Avenue, 

Chicago, fe 
Hil. 


Or nearest of our 27 Branch Heuses. 


MOR coni, “EIGHT 


@® 


DEARBORN 


means 


Scientific Water Treatment. 


q Our standing among Steam Users, 
as Consulting Chemists and Practical 
Consulting Engineers, is well estab- 
lished. We have studied all classes 
of waters, and by simple, practical and 
scientific methods, have eliminated the 
undesirable effects which attended their 
use as boiler feed supplies. We can 


give you the best possible service, and 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with 
you, analvze vour boiler water, and 
advise regarding treatment. 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 


ROBT. F. CARR, President 
General Offices, Laboratories and Works, Chicago 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


NON-IMFLAMMABLE and PLAIN 


Duck Brattice Cloth 
In all Widthe and Weights 


LAURIN H. TURNER @ CO. 
135 Adame St. CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN WIRE ROPE. 


HieisuNe ROPE of every description for Elevators, Mines, Coal Hoists, Ore Hoists, Conve ors, Derricks, 
j Stump Pullers, Steam Shovels, Dredges, Logging, Ballast Unloaders, etc, Towing Hausers, Mooring Lines, 
Tiller Rope and Ships’ Rigging. Mine and Surface Haulage Rope, Street Railway Cable and Power Transmission 


Rope, Suspension Bridge Cables, Cableway Ropes, Guy Strands and Sash Cord. Flat Rope for deep hoisting. 
SPECIAL RCPE MADE TO ORDER. 


All the foregoing styles of Rope are made of Swedes Iron, Crucible Cast Steel, Plow Steel and Monitor Grades, galvanized | 
when desired. { 


Copper Cable and Strand for all electrical purposes. Fittings and appliances for use with wire rope. | 


Manufacturers of 


| 
DYNAMITE AND BLASTING POWDER. 
SMINESGGES: “Tas ica a sgocs tae 


816 Fisher Building 310 Empire Building 
| Chicago, IIl. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MIAMI 
Blasting Powder 


Fuse, Caps, Squibs, and Blasting Supplies 
AETNA DYNAMITE 


Aetna Coal Powder, a permissible explosive for gaseous mines. 


THE MIAMI POWDER COMPANY 


Mills: Goes, Ohio—Fayville, Ill. 143 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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JEFFREY 


Mine Equipments 


We furnish thoroughly modern and _ efficient 
equipments to mect the requirements of any 
mining conditions presented. 


Jeffrey A-5 Electric Rotary Drill 


used for taking down top in Hocking Valley Coal 
Fields. Ample motor capacity enables the drill to 
be used in any material an auger bit will 


penetrate. Bulletin CF 16. Jeffrey 28-A “Shortwall” Coal Cutter 
Electric Locomotives Cuts across the face of the room from the right to the left 
; hand rib. It cuts faster, consumes Icss power per cubic ft. 
Car Hauls, Coat Tipples, Screens, Coal of coal cut, has greater strength and endurance than any 
Washeries, Ventilating Fans. other make of side cutting machine. Bulletin CF1X, 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
NEW YORK, 77 Warren St. ate Fisher Bldg. DENVER, 1711 Tremont Place. ST. LOUIS, Pierce Bldg. 
BOSTON, Olive Bidg. PITTSBURG, Farmers Bank Bidz. KNOXVILLE, Empire Bldg, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
WILKES BARRE, PA, MONTREAL, CAN. 


Everlasting Blow-Off Valve 


Easily Operated Straight Through Blow 
Self Cleaning Self Grinding Seats 
No Repairing No Stuffing Box 


Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Scully Steel & Iron Co., “i3* Chicago, Ill. 


? CATHERING Locomotives | 


“SSneboogBAnannAnnnnnennnearesenNeNeeeeeANN NRE 


For “Male” Service Under All Sorts af Canditions 
% Several Siges 


xuadmarn Automatic Usbie Reel, 


Lew Reef or High Roof Small Cars or Large Cars 
Fave Gathering, Entry Gatheri ing or Simple Switching 


.® Gives Pall Informedian 


Goodman Wenucaeee ing Co., Chicago 


Siaherg Kaaayiile Sinvinghers Dhavlestas, WW Va, 
; f St. Louis Seaver: Madrooth, Shoobert & Ga, I 
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FUEL 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED To COAL. COKEC.KINDREDINDUSTRIES 


Vol. XIII. No. 26. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. OCTORER 26. 19009. 


Price $2 Per Year. 


COAL FIELDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


United States Geological Survey Figures That Only Four-Tenths of One Per Cent of the Accessible 
Supply Has Been Exhausted, and That 4,913 Times as Much Remains 
Unmined as Was Produced in 1908. 


The coal areas of the United States are divided, for 
the sake of convenience, into two great divisions—anthra- 
cite and bituminous. 


The areas in which anthracite is produced are confined 
almost exclusively to the eastern part of Pennsylvania, and 
usually when the anthracite fields of the United States 
are referred to those of eastern Pennsylvania are con- 
sidered. This region is included in the counties of Susque- 
hanna, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, Schuylkill, Colum- 
bia, Northumberland, Dauphin, and Sullivan, and under- 
lies an area of about 480 square miles. In addition to 
these well-known anthracite fields of Pennsylvania there 
are two small areas in the Rocky Mountain region where 
the coal has been locally anthracited, although the produc- 
tion from these districts has never amounted to as much 
as 100,000 tons in any one year. Qne of these localities 
is in Gunnison County, Colo., and the other in Santa Fe 
County, N. Mex. The coal, although only locally meta- 
morphosed, is a true anthracite and of a good quality. 
In previous years some coal which was classed as anthra- 
cite was mined and sold in New England. The productive 
area was confined to the eastern part of Rhode Island and 


the counties of Bristol and Plymouth, in Massachusetts. ° 


This product, however, is in reality a graphitic and not an 
anthracite coal, and is no longer mined for fuel purposes. 
The production in the last few years has been included 
with the graphite production. 

The bituminous and lignite fields are scattered widely 
over the United States and include an area of something 
over 496,000 square miles. The previous classification of 
these coal areas as published in earlier volumes of the 
report, Mineral Resources of the United States, has been 
changed as a result of conferences among the geologists 
working under Marius R. Campbell in the economic geol- 
ogy of coal. The areas are divided, primarily, into 6 
provinces, as follows: 

(1) The eastern province, which includes all of the 
bituminous areas of the Appalachian region: the Atlantic 
coast region, which includes the Triassic fields near Rich- 
mond and the Deep and Dan rivers fields of North Carolina, 
and also the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. (2) The 
Gulf province, which includes the lignite fields of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. (3) 
The interior province, which includes all the bituminous 
areas of the Mississippi Valley region and the coal fields 
of Michigan. This province is subdivided into the eastern 
region, which embraces the coal fields of Illinois, Indiana, 
and western Kentucky; the western region, which includes 
the fields of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma; and the southwestern region, which in- 
cludes the coal fields of Texas. The Michigan fields are 
designated as the northern region of the interior province. 


(4) The northern, or Great Plains, province, which in- 
cludes the lignite areas of North and Souwh Dakota and 
the bituminous and subbituminous areas of nortnea:tern 
\WWyoming and northern and eastern Montana. (5) The 
Rocky Mountain proyince, which includes the coal fields 
of the portions of Montana and Wyoming which are in the 
mountainous <listricts of those States, and all the coal 
felds of Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico. (6) The Pa- 
cific coast province, which includes all of the coal fields of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

A map of the coal fields of the United States, prepared 
by M. R. Campbell, was published in Mineral Resources 
of the United States in 1907, of which copies can still be 
secured from the Director of the Geological Survey. This 
map contains a statement covering the character and geo- 
logic age of the coals, and an estimated tonnage of the 
various fields. The estimates of tonnage have been re- 
vised slightly from more recently collated data. The re- 
vised estimates place the total original coal of the United 
States at 3,076,204,000,000 short tons, of which 1,922,979,- 
000,000 short tons are considered to be easily accessible, 
and 1,153,225,000,000 short tons accessible with difficulty. 
Classified by the character of the coal, the original supply 
consisted of 21,000,000,000 short tons of anthracite, 1,661,- 
457,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 650,157,000,000 tons 
of subbituminous coal, and 743,590,000,000 tons of lignite. 

The total production of coal in the United States at the 
close of 1908 was 7,280,940,265 short tons, which, includ- 
ing the waste involved in the mining and preparation, rep- 
resented an exhaustion of 11,870,04).900 tons, leaving as 
the apparent supply still available, 3,064.334,011,000 tons, 
or 99.6 per cent of the original supply; that is to say, up 
to the beginning of 1909 only 0.4 of 1 per cent of the 
eriginal supply of coal has been exhausted. The quantity 
of coal still available at the close of 1908 was 7,369 times 
the production in that year, and 4,913 times the exhaus- 
tion represented by that production. 


KENTUCKY COMPANY ALLEGED BANKRUPT. 


Thé filing of the petition in bankruptcy of John M. 
Mulford, President of the Kentucky Coal’ Mining Com- 
pany of Owensboro, Ky., came as no surprise to the many 
Daytonians who are interested in the project. Many peo- 
ple in Cincinnati and Dayton are concerned in the pos- 
sible reorganization of the concern. The assets were given 
as $153,863 and the liabilities as $342,242. The company 
Was organized in Dayton and most of the stock sold in 
that section of the state. 

Wages of anthracite miners in October are 5 per cent 
above the basis. In October, 1908, they were 6 per cent 
above the basis. 
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NEW CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
FOR INDIANA MINE 


Some unique features characterize an experiment in- 
augurated by a co-operative coal mining company near Terre 
Haute, Ind., says an article in the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. The property consists of 1,260 acres of coal 
land, and the mine is capable of producing about 600 tons 
per day. The plant is equipped with modern machinery 
and the physical conditions relating to the coal seams 
are unusually favorable. 

The miners are mostly native Americans. and many 
of them are already owners of property. The mmers 
entered into negotiations with the owners of the property. 
and as a result. the following provisions were embodied 
in a one-year lease: 1. The miners shall form a cor- 
poration with legal responsibility. 2. All supplies for re- 
pairs about the mine and all labor must be paid in cash. 
(This was necessary so that no labor or material liens 
could be entered against the property.) 3. The mine 
must be operated in accordance with the plan already 
adopted for its development. anid in accordance with the 
best engineering practice. The mine must be kept in good 
physical condition. 

The compensation for the mine owners was to he 
determined as follows: 1. Rails, props, and other neces- 
sary supplies shall be bought out of the gross reccipts for 
coal sold. 2. For three months miners and all laborers 
employed in producing coal shall be paid in full in acecord- 
ance with the scale governing the miners’ union in the 
Terre Haute district, before any profits shall be distributed. 
3- For the first three months the lessor company shall 
receive one-fourth of the net profits after deducting wages 
and expenses, If there are no profits, the owners of the 
mine receive nothing for the coal taken out or the use of 
their machinery. 4. After three months the lessor coim- 
pany shall receive 5c a ton and one-fourth of the net 
profits after deducting wages and expenses. 

A charter was obtained from the State of Indiana in- 
corporating the concern as the “Union Mining Associa- 
tion.” -A company was formed; it adopted by-laws con- 
taining the usual provisions and the following distinctive 
ones: 

1. All stockholders must sign these by-laws. 

2. No debts shall be incurred by this company and no 
director or body of directors shall have authority to con- 
tract any debts or obligations. Purchases must be made 
only for cash. 

3- The association and members of this association shall 
be governed by the Terre Haute agreement concerning 
scale of wages and mine conditions, 

4. [very person working in or around the mine shall 
be a stockholder in the Union Mining Association. 

5. Every stockholder agrees to divide losses accru- 
ing by reason of the operation of this mine and hereby 
instructs the bookkeeper of the company to check off 
his wages any losses which accrue to said company by 
reason of the operation of the mine. 

6, Every stockholder hereby agrees to have the said 
bookkeeper check off his wages the sum of $5 to pay for 
one share of stock in the Union Mining Association, 

7. Any member shall have the right to give up his 
membership by assigning his certificate of stock back to 
the treasurer of this company. The Union Mining Asso- 
ciation, however, shall be in no wise liable for the return 
of the $5 paid for such stock. Only one share of stock 
shall be issued to one member, and each member shall 
have only one vote. 


Each member hereby agrees to hold no other mem- 
ber, or the association as a body, responsible for his death 


‘or any accident which may befall him during his work 


in or around the mine. 

The company started out with a membership of 85. 
The capital stock at first, therefore, was only $425. A 
large capital is not necessary for such an association, as 
the principal outlay of money in coal mining is for miners” 
wages, and in the matter of wages the men were both 
creditors and debtors. Up to the present time the scheme 
has proven successful, and the mine has run steadily, 


PHENOMENAL WORK OF AN ELEVATOR. | 


Two hundred and ten feet by subway, ninety-one fect 
by electric elevator and two hundred and ten feet by ele- 
vated railway, and all this over again in four minutes— 
this is one of the new records to be achieved in Fort 
Wayne by the clectric coal elevator, which the Fort Wayne 
& Wabash Valley Traction Company commenced last week 
to install at its Spy Run power house to replace the old 
crane wrecked in a wind storm some time ago. ; 

It is the expectation of the officials of the traction 
company to have the entire device in full working order 
within thirty days. It will give the focal plant the most 
modern and best coal conveying apparatus in the middle 
west, 1f not in the whole country. Jt will be possible to 
transport 170 tons of coal daily (during ten hours) from 


the coal pit to the bunkers, two tons being loaded, carried 


and dumped on an average of every four minutes. And 
one man does it all. 

The apparatus consists of (first) a long subway track 
running a distance of 210 feet under the coal pit, the 
coal heing dumped in mass from the pit to the cars 
below. Second, the electric elevator with a high speed, 
and, third, the elevator tracks running 210 feet distance 
over the coal bunkers. : 


ANOTHER DAKOTA COAL FIND. 


The Fargo, N. D., Forum says that Secretary. C. G. 
Harenstein of the commercial club has a sample of coal 
at the club rooms which has been the cause of much com- 
ment during the past few days. lt was dug from a mine 
located somewhere along the line of the Northern Pacific 
in North Dakota, and is much superior in appearance to 
the ordinary lignite. It looks very much like the semi- 
anthracite coal which was shipped’ into North Dakota at 
the time of the coal famine a few years ago from Wyom- 
ing and Idaho. This coal was left with Secretary Bern- 
stein by a citizen of the western part of the state who 
refused to give the exact location of the mine. This man 
stated that he had discovered the vein two hundred feet 
below the surface and wishes to get an option on the land 
before making public the secret. 


A CITY WITHOUT COAL. , 


_ Natural gas is all that prevented great inconveniences 
in Carthage, Mo., as the result of a severe coal famine. It 
had been more than a week since a car of coal has been 
shipped into the city, and there was no immediate prospect 
of any arriving. Several families ordered coal to have in 
case the gas pressure should be weak, but very few have vet 
had their orders filled. There is practically no coal being 
received from the Arkansas mines, as labor difficulties pre- 
vail there, so no immediate prospect of relief is offered from 
that quarter. A strike is also on in one of the largest pro- 
ducing coal plants in the Kansas district. and the dealers 
here are handicapped by this fact alone. A car shortace- 
also figures in the situation, rs 


s 


JOHNSON CITY MINE’S BIG DAY 


On the last Wednesday in September the West Side 
mine of the Johnson City Coal Company, at Johnson City, 
Ill., shattered all the previous records, so far as Illinois 
is concerned, for a day’s hoist with mule haulage. The 
actual working time was only seven hours and twelve min- 
utes, or forty-eight minutes less than a full day. The best 
previous day's hoist was 2,362 tons. The West Side mine 
uses two-ton cars, and on this day worked 402 men, of 
whom 30 were drivers. The day's hoist was 2,522 tons. 
It was not the result of a pre-arranged plan to break the 


record, as no coal had been stored on the bottom ready for 
hoisting, but every ton hoisted was actually mined on that 
day. This made it necessary to mine and hoist 1,250 cars 
of coal in the seven hours and twelve minutes, 

The result was the natural outgrowth of the efforts that 
have been made by Superintendent Lockard to get the mine 
in perfect condition for work and put every man to work 
that could be used with advantage. The mine is an institu- 
tion of which Johnson City is justly proud, and it takes a 
proper interest in all that it does. 
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GOOD FIRM TO DEAL WITH. 


The W. R. Garton Company of Chicago have, for some 
time past, been advertising in our Journal and have called 
your attention to a splendid line of electrical mining sup- 
plies. This company has the warmest support of the opera- 
tors in this central western field where they have been en- 
gaged as “distributors” since 1898. They carry a very com- 
plete line, paying particular attention to quality, prompt 
shipment, and courteous treatment, and we heartily recom- 
mend that you “get acquainted” if you have not already 
done so. The Garton Company have The “Sure Grip” 


Clamp and The “Black Diamond” Hanger with which you, 


no doubt are familiar, also everything necessary for over- 
head construction of the most up-to-date nature. We note 
they very particularly emphasize their Mining Machine 
Cable, Bits, Bit Steel, Puncher Picks and Mine Lamps. 
Better investigate their lines and send them some orders. 


SHIP TWENTY-ONE STEAM TURBINES. 


During the month of September, Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany shipped a total of twenty-one (21) steam turbines, 
none of which were of less capacity than 300 K. W. A\l- 
though this figure does not represent a record in shipments, 
it nevertheless serves to give a fair idea of the large num- 
ber of Allis-Chalmers steam turbines being placed in opera- 
tion at various points throughout the country. The follow- 
ing is a list of September shipments, a number of which 
include more than one unit to a customer and some of which 
will augment previous installations of machines from the 
same builders. 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich.; Lowland Worsted 
Company, Woonsocket, R. I.; Anderson & Middleton Lum- 
ber Company, Aberdeen, Wash.; Noblesville Heat, Light & 
Power Company, Noblesville, Ind.; North Adam Gas Light 
‘Company, North Adams, Mass.; Nashawena Mills, New 


Bedford, Mass.; Clinton Sugar Refining Company, Clinton, 
Iowa; Fraser River Lumber Company, Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
National Conduit & Cable Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York; City of Columbus, Columbus, Ohio; Oak Park 
Power Company, Flint, Mich.; Merchants Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Northwestern Gas & 
Electric Company, Walla Walla, Wash.; Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company, Pottsville, Pa.; Wilkesbarre Gas 
& Electric Company, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Colorado Springs 
Electric Company, Colorado Springs, Colo:; Royal Weav- 
ing Company, Pawtucket, R. J.; and Virginia Electric 
Power & Water Company, Virginia, Minn. A consider- 
able percentage of the above represents low pressure units 
for use in connection with existing high pressure steam 
plants. 


OKLAHCMA INDIANS WOULD SELL. 


The Choctaw council, in session at Tushkahoma, passed 
a memorial asking congress to pay them $600,000,000 and 
take over the residue of their property, consisting of 445,000 
acres of coal and asphalt land, 2,600,000 acres of unallotted 
lands, about 5,000 unsold town lots; also the tribal build- 
ings. including the capitol. This is the first time the Chero- 
kee Indians have ever priced their property. If congress 
accepts this offer, the detail of the transaction will have 
to be worked out by a commission on part of the govern- 
ment and the Indians. The consummation of this deal 
will be of incalcuable value to the Indians, as well as the 
entire citizenship of this state. It is the desire of the 
Indians, since allotments are practically alt completed, to 
have the balance of their estate disposed of, as the holding 
of large tracts of land in one body is detrimental to the 
development of the state, and on account of their large land 
holdings they are anxious to have all the resources of the 
state developed as fast as possible. 
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At the Turn of the Road. 


S. B. KISER. 


The read that seemed so lomg at first Is coming te an end, 

The ian which we have sought to reach ts jast beyond the bend; 

The way behind us stretches far and strewn along its length 

Are graves in which they lie who lacked our luck or will er strength. 


Before us lies another way that winds and stretches far, 

And there high hills and lonely miles and pleasant valleys are; 
And many whe are stratting now, without a pang or care, 
Wil be among the enes who fail for want of courage there. 


Before we start upon the road which branches te the right 

Beyond the ina where we shall have our lodgement for the night. 
It will be well perhaps to give a thought to these whe fell 

And ask if we were always fair when straining to excel. 


FAMILIARITY WITH DANGER. 


There iy no class of workers who are entitled to, and 
who receive, a larger share of the world’s sympathy than 
the men who mine the world’s coal. They constitute a class 
of themselves, a class that is necessary to the progress 
of the world and to the comfortable housing of countless 
peoples of the earth. No discussion of the importance of 
coal in the economies of the race, and in the comfort of a 
vast number of the people could be indulged in at this day 
that would not seem trite and oft repeated. And the gen- 
eral public and the employers of the miners alike are vitally 
interested in the welfare of these workers. Sometimes it 
appears to the outside observer that the miner himself 
sometimes shows less interest in his safety than do those not 
miners. Perhaps the constant presence of danger minimizes 
their appreciation of it, and causes them to take chances as 
they grow older in the business that would not be taken 
when they first enter upon it. It often seems that even the 
most experienced men take desperate chances, and these 
desperate chances too often, though not always, result in 
death and mutilation, 


Dangerous places are marked off in a coal mine, so that 
the workers may not enter unawares, and very dangerous 
places are “‘dead-lined.” Yet how often we read of accidents 
occurring in these places after they have been so marked and 
designated. In the casualty at Number Eight mine of the 
Rock Island Coal Company, where ten men were killed by an 
explosion in one of the entries, would seem, from such 
scanty information as is at hand, to have been a case in point. 
One of the victims of this explosion was the fire-boss who 
had himself dead-lined that entry.- Yet he and nine others 
were killed by an explosion in it. 


Laws can not prevent accident in coal mining, and even 
the close observation of all the laws can not abolish the 
danger ; yet, in most cases, a strict compliance with the terms 
and spirit of these laws would have prevented the loss of 
life. Casualty insurance and liquidated damages are not a 
remedy, not a recompense, for human life lost. The utmost 
they can accomplish is to provide temporarily for those 
bereaved. Accidents are too frequently followed by learned 
editorial demand for further legislation, This is not what 
is needed, for very few coal mining states but have laws 
already which, if enforced, could minimize the danger and 
the loss of life. In some states, certainly in Illinois, the 
trouble lies in a multitude of more or tess conflicting laws 
rather in the lack of legislation. 


It is the duty, and will undoubtedly be the first care 
of the State Mining Commission, to so codify the present 
laws as to remove all doubt and ambiguity and establisly 
just what is the law, so that it may no longer be hard, some- 
times impossible, for even the judges on the bench to dis- 
tinguish just what the law really requires, This work is a 
great one, and with the excellent commission now appointed 
there should be no reason why some sensible and strong 
recommendations can not be agreed on for legislative action 
—not in the direction of new laws so much as in the simplifi- 
cation and rounding out of the laws we already have. The 
commission is made up of coal operators who have studied 
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the matter in the past, of practical miners who have come in 
contact with the problems in a practical way, and outside 
gentlemen of intelligence who can consider the whole 
situation from the standpoint of the greatest good to the 
whole industry and to the men who are interested in it from 
both ends, as well as the consumer. It is a great work, and 
will doubtless be well done. 


DANIEL STERN’S CHEF D’OUVRE. 


Our friend, Daniel Stern, of the American Artisan, has 
written a striking little brochure on “What They Discov- 
ered at the North Pole,” which seems to us to cover the 
subject as fully as most people will care to go into it. It 
is a notable thing in the history of literature that some of 
the pronounced successes have been achieved by men very 
busy in other pursuits, who wrote merely for the pleasure 
derived from it. In this instance the pronounced success 
that at once marked this literary effort of Mr. Stern was due 
to his well-known power of condensing into short and 
pithy terms an epitome of all the information to be had on 
the subject matter of the book. Indeed, it may be called 
a booklet rather than a volume, since its contents are not 
voluminous. But nothing more succinct has yet appeared 
treating of the subject than Mr. Stern’s graphic descrip- 
tion of the vista that stretched out as far as the eye could 
see in every direction—north, south, east, west, it would he 
called by the thoughtless observer, but in reality all south 
along the varying meridians, all alike undistinguishable save 
to the man trained in the use of acute and sensitive instru- 
ments with which these are to be determined. QOne feels, 
rather than reads the <lescription, and arises from the peru- 
sal of the work with new admiration for the genius which 
can so completely comprehend and express the results of 
four hundred years of Arctic research, and put it in words 
that even the most casual reader can fully understand. 

Some books are born of the inspiration of a bright and 
timely thought, and this is one of them. It is no re-recitation 
of what others have written, no digest of such things as may 
be gleaned from the cyclopedias or from the observa- 
tions of others who have penetrated the frozen North. 
Every word is vital, every word necessary to the story. 
and not a phrase, indeed not a word could be eliminated 
without serious loss to the narrative. The conclusions are 
based on no far-fetched theories. There are no ifs, ands or 
maybes. It is a cold statement of the facts, yet tempered 
by the geniality of good intent and good will, The work, 
while printed in limited edition and for private circulation, 
has attained the distinction of such a demand that it is doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Stern can now supply them. The fortunate 
friends remembered with copies of the first edition have 
cause to prize them, and do prize them. 


The success attending the first annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association, held in Chicago 
last spring, is well remembered by those who had the pleas- 
ure of attending its sessions and hearing the informing 
papers read and discussed. To the second meeting of the 
association the eyes of the interested public are already 
looking, and these will be glad to learn that the date of the 


second annual meeting has been tentatively fixed for May 
next year. The exact date is not yet settled, but the month 
is fixed and the exact time will be determined upon and 
announced later. 


At a dinner attended by about 200 electrical men of the 
country, President Samuel Insull of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company said that the facilities exist for the two 
biggest railroad companies entering Chicago to electrify 
their terminals at a lower cost for electrical energy than 
obtains elsewhere in the big cities of the world. He also 
stated that the facilities would be at hand within a year 
for producing electrical energy sufficient to supply any 
other two railroad terminals in the city. He did not speak 
of the engineering features involved at all, but simply of the 
fact that the current could be supplied. There were, as he 
said, many great engineering problems outside of the supply 
of the current, and with these he did not pretend familiarity. 


The electrification of the railway terminals in Chicago 
is advocated solely for the purpose of eliminating the smoke. 
The report of the President of the Illinois Central Railroad 
distinctly states to his directors the “The elimination of 
smoke, to meet all reasonable public demands, can be ac- 
complished without the use of electric traction.” If the 
smoke can be eliminated, and if the smoke be eliminated, we 
dare say that the public will be satisfied, whether it be by 
electrification or otherwise. “Results is what we’re after.” 


Those who waited too long to order their winter's 
supply of coal are already finding in some sections of the 
country that it is harder to get orders filled than it was 
when coal was cheaper. The country’s business in all direc- 
tions demands more cars and the coal traffic no longer has 
all things its own way in that regard, 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the Americar 
Federation of Labor «will be held at Toronto, Canada, be- 
ginning at ten o’clock Monday morning, November 8th. 
and continuing in session from day to day until its busi- 
ness has been completed. A very lively session is antici- 
pated. 


If anyone not a regular subscriber to Fuet sees this 
issue, to them we put the question: Is there any way in 
which you can get greater value for two dollars than to 
subscribe for this journal. Fifty-two issues like this for 
just two dollars? 


At a meeting of the Illinois Federation of Labor, during 
which the presiding officer used a bung-starter for a gavel. 
a resolution was adopted opposing local option. There was 
considerable uproar and much <liscussion. 


A lady speaker at the Itlinois Federation of Labor in 
Belleville said that the women “are going to make it hot for 
the men.” Why the future tense? 


If you see their advertisement in the FuEL, you may de- 
pend on their high standing and on their ability to serve 
you properly and at fair prices, 


$40 


COAL FAMINE FEARED 
IN EASTERN CITIES. 


Eastern coal dealers are being told by the mine opera- 
tors and big wholesale companies that there is considerable 
danger that there may be a coal famine later in the year, 
and not alone from a shortage of coal, but because of a 
shortage of cars in which to transport the fuel. 

The enormous recovery in manufacturing, the opening 
up of factory after factory, which was closed, or partially 
closed during the business depression. has been evidenced in 
other branches of commerce, and during the coming winter 
there is liable to be an extreme shortage of domestic anthra- 
cite coal. 

All over the country in the anthracite sales territory 
general business has been recovering by leaps and bounds 
until today it is almost, if not quite, up to the prosperous 
times of 1906. The steel industry's figures show that 
practically ten per cent of the furnaces is now in opera- 
tion; the unemployed during the panic are now fully em- 
ployed, and it is more or less difficult in all lines to find 
capable labor. Upon again getting employment, the artisan, 
mechanic and tradesman naturally first devoted his earn- 
ings to the settlement of his grocery, clothing, house rent 
and other similar obligations, and this process is still coing 
on, the result being that a great number of men who 
are now employed, but who were out of employment a 
year ago, and have more than used up their savings, are 
from one to two and one-half months back in their pur- 
chases of their winter coal supply. 

With the first extreme cold snap, when it becomes an 
absolute necessity to light the fires and warm the house, 
there will be such a deluge of orders for anthracite coal 
that the coal companies will not be able to meet the de- 
mand. To-day all lines of business activity have recovered, 
except the anthracite industry, whose breakers are still 
running at from 40 to 50 per cent of the normal output 
of this season of the year. 

It is easily seen from this that unless the distribution 
of anthracite coal for the coming winter begins at once 
so that the breakers can be fully operated, there will surely 
he a great shortage. 

The difficulty of the situation will also be increased 
greatly by a car shortage. The recovery of business in all 
lines has been so great that the entire available car equip- 
ment of the railroads of the country will shortly be in use. 
and when the demand for anthracite coal comes, there will 
be no cars in which to move it. Without doubt this condi- 
tion will bring about extreme hardship and more or Icss 
suffering in many communities. 

Over 3,000,000 less tons of domestic anthracite coal have 
been shipped from the breakers to the end of September. 
1go9, and without doubt 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 less tons 
have gotten into the bins of customers than had been placed 
at this time last vear. 


NEW PRODUCT OF COAL TAR. 


A product of coal tar which has many valuable char- 
acteristics for insulation bears the name of oxy-benzyl- 
methylengly-colanhydride. For general purposes, the ma- 
terial will be known as bakelite. It possesses some of the 
combined properties of hard rubber, celluloid and amber, 
being harder and stronger than the two first, although it 
does not have their flexibility. On the other hand, it with- 
stands heat and is not attacked by solvents, and has the 
advantage of being much less costly. It is infusible and 
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insoluble, and does not soften at such temperatures as 350 
degrees, Centrigrade. At the degree of heat which melts 
glass it chars without entering tu fusion. It can be ob- 
tained transparent or opaque; can be mixed with filling 
materials, such as clay, asbestos, wood pulp and the like. 
It is said that generators and motors can be impregnated 
with the raw material, and, by the simple process of heat- 
ing under pressure, synthesis of bakelite will take place 
in or around the fibers which cover the wires of the coils. 
the whole, therefore, being transformed into a hard, in- 
fusible, insulated mass. 

Bakelite has been employed for molded insulators which 
possessed great mechanical strength, high insulating power 
and ability to withstand high temperatures. Cheap, soft 
wood, impregnated with bakelite, becomes as hard as ebony. 
is rot-proof and a good insulator. A coating of bakelite 
is said to give a beautiful finish on wood, which is not 
affected by boiling in water, in solvents or in chemical 
solutions, 


ONE WEAKNESS OF SOCIALISM. 


The naive belief that while the making of shoes and 
breakfast foods and steel rails needs the most careful 
study and regulation with relation to society’s welfare, art. 
literature, education, and discovery may be trusted to grow 
spontaneously in the otherwise unfertilized soil of mere 
“sufficient leisure"—that given short enough hours of work 
and large enough pay, good books, great newspapers, good 
schools, happy homes, beautiful pictures, and sublime mu- 
sic will somehow make themselves—simpy proves that 
while the Socialist has given a great deal of attention 
to the conditions that environ the making of a shoe or a 
steel billet he has given none at all to those which govern 
the making of anything which cannot be measured by the 
yard or weighed by the pound, or at least quote f. 0. b. cars 
at St. Louis or New York. 

What are the conditions, for example, which sting the 
human mind to the production of good literature? Are 
they communal ownership of property. abundance of food 
and infinite leisure to contemplate the glories of nature? 
Tf so, the islands of the South Seas, where the fish fill 
the nets. the cocoanuts hang from the trees and the “league- 
Jong roller” thunders all day on the coral reef should give 
us the masterpieces of the world. 

Socialism will be forced to face the whole problem 
of the production of social goods, intangible as well as 
tangible, before it is even considered seriously by the ma- 
jority of American citizens.—S?t, Lonis Republic, 


SHORTAGE OF CARS AT PITTSBURG. 


_ The complaints of coal operators in the Pittsburg 
district over the continued shortage of cars are growing 
loud and long as time passes and no relief comes. Rail- 
road emploves say it is due largely to the heavy traffic of 
coal to tidewater and a delayed return of empties to the 
mines, The car trouble has become so acute on the Balti- 
more & Ohio as to compel a revival of the old plan of 
apportioning the equipment in proportion to the traffic of 
each district. This means that the Boswell and other 
Somerset county mines will have only a prorata of cars 
tustead of an ample supply every dav, 


IDLE ON ACCOUNT OF ONE MAN, 


_ Six mines of the Sheridan Coal Company ,at Fuller, 
Kansas, are idle because of the employment at the Mc- 
Cormick mine of a man who. the miners say, is not entitled 
to the place. The miners demand his removal and the 
employment of one of the older miners in his place. 
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ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


The accompanying diagram illustrates the com- 
parative growth of anthracite and bituminous coal 
from 1856 to 1908, according to the figures of the 
United States Geological Survey. Prior to 1870 
the larger production was of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite. Since 1870 the production of bituminous coal 
has rapidly outstripped that of anthracite. The out- 
put of anthracite in 1908 was 74,347,102 long tons, 
or 83,268,754 short tons, an increase over 1880 
of 48,766,913 long tons (54,618,942 short tons), or 
190.6 per cent. The production of bituminous coal 
in the same time has increased from 42.831.758 
short tons to 332,573,944 short tons. an increase 
of 280,742,186 short tons, or 676.5 per cent. Anthra- 
cite was at one time an important factor in blast- 
furnace practice, but its use in that line of industry 
has now almost entirely ceased, having been sup- 
planted by coke made from bituminous coal. The 
principal demand for anthracite will be in the fu- 
ture, as it has been in the more recent past, re- 
stricted largely to domestic trade, for which such 
sizes as furnace, egg, stove, and chestnut are re- 
quired. The breaking down of the lump coal, 
which was formerly a marketable product, for the 
preparation of the cdlomestic sizes results in a much | 
larger proportion of the small or undesirable sizes, 
all of which are sold at less than the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The percentage of these small! sizes has increas- 
ed from 23.1 per cent in 1890 to 40.74 per cent in 
1908, while the percentage of sizes above pea coal, 
or what may be termed the profitable sizes, has de- 
creased from 77 to 59.26 per cent. All of the 
profits on the mining operations must be obtained 
from the prepared domestic sizes, while the revy- 
enue obtained from the smaller sizes, which are 
sold largely for steaming purposes, in competition 
with bituminous coal, serves only to reduce the 
cost of the domestic sizes. The conditions under 
which the anthracite mines are operated, the greater 
depths to which the workings are carried, the con- 
sequent increased expense of mining, and the in- 
creasing tendency in the cost of labor, all con- 
tribute to making anthracite fuel more and more a 
luxury. No hope is held out to the consumer that 
anthracite will in the future be sold at lower prices 
than those which prevail today: but, on the other 
hand, there is every reason to believe that prices 
must advance in accordance with the increasing cost 
of production. It is only by reason of economical admin- 
istration that prices are not higher than they are. 

During recent years the anthracite operators have 
adopted the policy of making an allowance of 50 cents per 
ton from circular prices for domestic coal purchased in 
April of each year, with an advance of 10 cents per ton 
for each succeeding month until the schedule prices are 
restored in September. This has had a more salutary effect 
in steadying the anthracite trade than any other action 
taken by those controlling the anthracite industry, as the 
discount induces many to buy. 

The statistics covering the distribution of the coal pro- 
duction of the United States for consumption have been 
obtained only since 1889. These are shown in the follow- 
ing table, by five-year periods since 1890 and annually since 
1906: 
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Loaded for 
shipment. 
128,365,965 
158,380,289 
223,782,088 
324,059,447 
341,520,755 
399,421,195 
354:551,092 
Product. 
157,770,963 
193,117,530 
269,684,027 
392,722,635 
414,157,278 
480,363,424 
415,842,698 
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Local trade Used at mines Made in- 


and employes. steam, etc. 
5,003,953 
6,677,539 
9,189,746 
14,042,173 
14,833,984 
17.561,373 
17,200,377 

Price. 


9,009,285 
9,655,505 
9,077 .242 
12,208,687 
11,640,238 
13,091,034 
11,862,885 
Value. 
$176,804,573 
197,799,043 
306,688. 164 
476,537,204 
513,079,809 
614,798,808 
532,314,117 


$1.12 
1.02 
1.14 
1.21 
1.24 
1.28 
1.28 


Days. 


to coke. 
15,331,760 
18,404,197 
27,034,951 
42,412,328 
46,156,301 
52.280,822 
32,228,344 

Men. 
318,204 
382,870 
448,581 
626,035 
640,780 
680,492 
690,438 


216 
195 
212 
212 
209 
231 
195 
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LABOR PLATFORM OF THE BAPTISTS. 


The Illinois State Baptist Convention at Galesburg 
adopted the following strong labor platform last week: 

We, the Baptists of Illinois, 150,000 strong, in convention 
assembled, declare our interest in and hearty sympathy with 
the workingman in his efforts for the amelioration of the 
conditions with which he is surrounded in every day life. 
We hereby give him the assurance that we stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice for all men in all 
stations of life. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial discussions. 

For the protection of the workers from dangerous ma- 
chinery, occupational cliseases, injuries and mortalities. 

‘or the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of labor for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral health of 
the comniunity. 

For the suppression of the sweating system. 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours 
of labor to the lowest practical point, with work for all, 
and to this end we have already indorsed the ten hour law; 
and for that degree of leisure for all which is the condition 
of the highest human life, 

For a release from employment one day in seven. 

For a living wage in every industry. 

For the highest wage that each industry can afford, and 
for the most equitable clivision of the products that can ulti- 
mately be devised. 

For the recognition of the golden rule and the mind of 
Christ as the supreme law of society and the sure remedy 
for all social ills. 


MINER FROZEN TO DEATH. 

Frozen solid and standing up beside a snowbank, the 
body of Charles Hall, a miner of Cable Cove, Ore., was 
found by J. W. Bell, states a Portland, Ore., correspond- 
ent of the Los Angeles Times. Hall had been missing since 
the first of the year, and repeated searches had been made 
for him, Half had been working in a tunnel of his mine and 
had evidently injured himself. He had bandaged his leg. 
but gave up the attempt to reach his cabin, and leaned 
against the snowbank, freezing to death. Falling snow had 
covered the body. 


LABOR ADVOCATES CABINET PLACE. 


The army of wage earners in this country will seek to 
have one of its representatives in the president’s cabinet; 
labor leaders have decided to wage its fight with renewed 
vigor before congress to obtain legislation to establish a 
department of labor with a secretary co-equal with the 
secretaries of other departments, This was the foremost 
topic before the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Washington and that body authorized the 
preparation of a bill which will be introduced in congress 
soon after it convenes. 

Prominent industrial educators from various parts of the 
country were in Washington to participate actively in the 
meeting last week of the industrial education committee of 
the federation. The object of the meeting is to obtain all the 
information possible regarding the different systems of in- 
dustrial education in use in the United States and in foreign 
countries, 

The imiustrial education committee was created at the 
last convention of the federation, held in Denver, Colo. It 
is made up of John Mitchell, Samuel Gompers, Frank Mor- 
rison, John Golden, Fall River, Mass.; James Wilson, Cin- 
cinnati: Miss Agnes Nestor, Chicago; Mrs, Raymond Ro- 
bins, Chicago: John B. I.ennon, Bloomington, Hl. ; Com- 


missioner of Labor Neill, Representative Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania, Frank Duffy, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hugh Frayne, 
Scranton, Pa. ; James O'Connell, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
H. Winslow, Arlington, Mass.; Edward Hirsch, Baltimore ; 
James Roach, Albany, N. Y.; the Rev. Charles Stelzle, New 
York City; Stuart Reid, Lynn, Mass., and James Duncan, 
Ouincy, Mass. reg 

The committee will report to the Federation meeting in 
Toronto, 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor closed its meet- 
ing at Belleville Friday by electing as officers: 

Presideni—Edwin R. Wright, International Typograph- 
ical Union, Chicago. 

Vice-presidents—Peter Fitzgerald, Alton; Joseph Mor- 
ton, Chicago; Daniel Gorman, Peoria. 

Secretary-treasurer—James F. Morris, United Mine 
Workers, Springfield, 

Executive board—KErnest Mortimer, Kewanee; Charles 
P. Gaede, Bloomington; J. A. Kain, Chicago; Richard Tip- 
pett, Springfield; Harry Nelson, Streator; J. J. Kearney, 
Quincy. 

James B. Conners of the Switchmen’s union of Chicago 
was elected delegate to the American Federation of Labor 
convention at Toronto next month. 

The re-election of President Wright was foreshadowed 
in his indorsement by the convention in the appointment of 
Frank Farrington, of the United Mine Workers, to the posi- 
tion of state organizer. Delegates had charged that Wright 
violated the constitution of the federation in making the 
appointment by failing to call a meeting of the state exec- 
utive board to obtain the consent of that body. A heated 
discussion ensued and the convention was thrown into an 
uproar that continued until Wright’s supporters came to the 
rescue by voting solidly for the adoption of the report. The 
fight against Wright was led by Thomas A. Shea, of Bloom- 
ington, ’ 


LIGHTNING STRIKES A MINE STORE. 


During a hard thunderstorm recently the commissary 
of the main Jellico Mountain Coal Company mine, located 
at Kensee, Ky., five miles north of Jellico, was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground. The entire stock 
of goods, valued at $20,000, was destroyed. Less than half 
the loss is insured. Moses Sheldon, white, and Abner 
Brown, colored, who were standing near the store when 
the bolt of lightning struck, were knocked down and severe- 
ly burned. 


CHAMPAIGN COAL COMPANY BUYS. 


The entire plant of the Jones Coal Company at Cham- 
paign, Il., has been .aken over by the Champaign Coal Co. 
By the terms of the agreement the office fixtures, books and 
coal as well as the coal sheds of A. A. Jones and his two 
partners have become the property of the stockholders in the 
Hourishing east side coal company. William J. Coughlin, 
manager for the Champaign Coal Co.. will also have per- 
sonal charge over the affairs of the new acquisition. 


WANTS $10,000 FOR NEGLIGENCE 


On the grounds that the company was negligent in not 
providing mine props after repeated requests for them had 
heen made, and because through the absence of these sup- 
ports, a fall of slate crushed his left leg, John H. White 
has filed a petition in the district court asking for damages 
in the sis of $10,000 from the Phillips Fuel Co. of Ot- 
tuma, fa. 
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INSPECTION OF MINES 


An Address Delivered Before the American Mining Congress, Goldfield, Nevada, October, 1909, by J. A. HOLMES, 
U. S. Geological Survey. 


Mine inspection is and should remain a function of the 
state. It has for its purpose the proper execution of state 
mining laws; and the object of these laws is primarily the 
safety of the miners, incidentally the protection of mine 
property. 

The agent of the state in the carrying out of these laws 
is the inspector of mines and his assistants. These should 
be sufficient in number for frequent and thorough inspec- 
tion; the basis for selection and continuance in office should 
be fitness for office and efficient service. They should be 
independent of political or other extraneous influences. 
They should receive compensation for services com- 
mensurate with the responsibility resting upon them, and 
the experience and technical training required. They 
should have reasonable laws to execute. They should have 
the willing co-operation of both operators and miners in 
carrying out the provisions of the law. Under such con- 
ditions men of the best type will accept and hold these 
positions; and their actions will receive the support of 
public opinion and of the courts. 

This inspection by officers of the state, whenever prac- 
ticable, should be supplemented by the work of special in- 
spectors employed by the mining companies. Many such 
companies have already adopted such a practice and re- 
port favorable results. In other coal mining countries this 
practice has become much more general. But in recom- 
mending to American coal operators the adoption of prac- 
tices found successful in other countries, it should be re- 
membered that the selling price of coal at the mines in the 
United States is generally less than half that in other 
countries; and this fact may render impossible here many 
improvements in behalf of safety and efficiency which the 
American operator would otherwise be glad to inaugurate. 

The function of the federal government in connection 
with mine operations is one of inquiry and research, hav- 
ing in view two fundamental purposes : 


(1) Greater safety for the lives of miners; and 

(2) The conservation of mineral resources, 

In connection with ordinary mine inspection the special 
service rendered by these investigations will be: 

(a) The development of data such as will serve as a 
basis for the enactment of reasonable laws, rules and 
regulations. 

(b) The establishment of facts which may serve as a 
basis for the settlement of disputes between inspectors and 
operators or operators and miners, either by the courts or 
boards of arbitration. 

The propriety of having such inquiries and researches 
conducted by the federal government in relation to mining 
will scarcely now be questioned in view of the fact that 
such policy has long since been accepted in relation to agri- 
culture, forestry, fisheries and other industries. But it may 
be added that the practice avoids extensive duplication of 
labor and expense by the states: the federal investigations 
naturally cover a wider field of experience, including also 
experience in other countries; and the results are likely 
to be more generally accepted as impartial. being further 
removed from local influences. ’ 

Under such an arrangement there will be no basis of 
conflict between the state and federal interests; no en- 
croachment of one on the duties or rights of the other. 


The support of the federal work will depend upon its se- 
curing and maintaining the good will and co-operation of 
the state’s inspectors; and the success of both the state 
and federal work will depend upon their securing the 
proper friendly co-operation of the miners and operators. 

Nor is anyone now likely fo question the proposition 
that the conservation of resources is a national as well as 
a state problem. In the mining, treatment and use of min- 
eral products no state boundaries are involved. An ore 
mined in one state may be milled in another, smelted in a 
third, refined in a fourth, and used in many different states. 
The coal mined in Pennsylvania or West Virginia may 
serve as a basis of heat, light, ye and various manu- 
factories in a dozen or more different states, and may be 
essential to the interestate transportation of mails, pas- 
sengers and freight; while the manufactured products to 
be transported may in turn serve as an essential basis of 
other industries in the remotest parts of the countries. The 
iron ore of Minnesota may in Illinois be mixed with coke 
from Pennsylvania and limestone from Indiana, to be 
fabricated into steel to serve as frames for buildings in San 
Francisco, or New Orleans, or Boston, or as railway 
bridges across the Columbia, the Mississippi, the Hudson 
or the Nile. 

The products of the mine constitute no Jess than 65 
per cent of the total freight traffic of the country ; they are 
indispensable to our interstate and international commerce ; 
and are essential to both our present and future welfare and 
greatness as a nation, 

It is believed that the development of a system of co- 
operation between the state and federal authorities such as 
is thus outlined, will contribute to the improvement of the 
service by both the state and federal government; will 
safeguard the rights of the states; will encourage greater 
uniformity in mining laws and regulations in the different 
states; will aid in the conservation of life and resources, 
and will be generally helpful to mining industries of the 
country. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Judge James R. MacFarlane, in Quarter Sessions Court 
in Pittsburg, handed down an opinion deciding the eight- 
hour law in Pennsylvania to be constitutional. The de- 
cision was in the case of the Commonwealth of Pennsy!- 
vania against John F. Casey, a contractor, engaged in the 
construction of the filtration plant at Pittsburg. Some 
time ago he was charged with violating the eight-hour law 
in working his employes overtime, and upon a trial of the 
case was found guilty, A new trial was asked for, and 
Judge MacFarlane refused it. In his opinion the judge 
says: 

“The statute referred to in the special verdict makes 
eight hours a legal clay’s work for mechanics, workmen and 
laborers in the employ of the state or any municipal cor- 
poration therein, or otherwise engaged in public work. 
Now, the court being of opinion that the act of July 26, 
1897, under which the defendant was indicted, is consti- 
tutional, and that the acts found by the jury to have been 
done by the defendant are sufficient to support the verdict 
of guilty of a misdemeanor, it is now ordered that the 
verdict be entered guilty as indicted.” 
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DUST WAS EXPLODED 
BY BLACK POWDER. 


With a detonation that shook the grounds of the old 
Arsenal, representatives of the United Mine Workers of 
America were given an illustration of the action of different 
explosives. Half a hundred representatives of the unions 
and their visiting friends stood in front of the great steel- 
ribbed gallery, 100 feet long and six feet in diameter, 
where some of the most important experiments made in 
connection with coal mining have had their final fruition. 

Men long used to mining, men who are now engaged 
in mining, witnessed these explosions by experts of the 
United States Geological Survey. for the time under the 
supervision of Prof. Roberts. and to say that they were 
interested is putting it too weakly. 

The explosions were with coal dust, that being the only 
matter in dispute among miners, all admitting that gases 
are liable to ignite at any time. It had been argned that 
coal dust would not ignite*' The purpose of this illustra- 
tion was to show that coal dust would ignite with tragic 
consequence under certain conditions and with certain ex- 
plosives, 

For the first explosions what is called coalite and car- 
bonite were used and these are called “permissible ex- 
plosives.” The great tube was filled with coal dust, but 
when the artificial explosion was made there was no result 
except discharges of dust and gases from the apertures 
provided for the escape of physical forees from the gigantic 
gallery. 

Then came the explosion of black powder, non-per- 
missible, but which has been in use in all mines and is in 
use in many now. The gallery was filled, as before, with 
coal dust, Prof. Roberts being in charge. At a signal the 
cannon was fired and .there came a sound like young 
thunder or old war. Tremendous volumes of gases and 
smoke in the form of apparent steam and black volume 
poured from the vents provided to safeguard the whole 
gallery from destruction, 

Chief State Mine Inspector Roderick was a central 
figure in the half hundred miners and viistors. The min- 
ers present said the proof of the explosion was overwhelm- 
in 


There had always been a dispute about the possibility 
of the ignition of coal dust, but there could no longer be 
the least question, and the trend of opinion among the 
representatives of the miners was that the scientific experi- 
ments of the Government at the old Arsenal grounds have 
illumined the whole problem of mining with a new light 
which may, in effect, save thousands of lives, even within 
a few years. 

It was the general voice of the practical men present 
at the test that the Government is doing a great work in 
this experimentation and that the recommendation of “per- 
missible explosives” will result in immeasurable saving of 
life in the mines. “ 


TRINIDAD OIL DEVELOPMENT. 


Deposits of coal and oil have been known to exist in 
Trinidad for many years, but the coal is of an inferior 
quality and the oil deposits have never been extensively de- 
veloped, hardly sufficient for home demands. But increas- 
ing local demands and a general spirit of stimulation have 
prompted a resumption of active work on the Mayaro oil 
fields. situated inland about 35 miles east of Port of Spain. 
The Oil Exportation Company is now employing a large 
number of men in road and bridge building and repairing 
aid getting machinery in order to resume drilling opera- 


tions, which have been suspended for some time. New 
borings will be made and the fields more fully exploited. 
Necessary tramways will be constructed from the oil fields 
to Quayagnagare Bay, where a jetty will be built to 
facilitate the shipping of the oil. Patent bungalows are 
being brought from Europe for the housing of the Euro- 
peans thus employed. : 

The New Trinidad Asphalt Company, operating at 
Pitch Lake and Brighton, where an oil deposit also exists. 
is erecting, at large expense, 2 steel storage tanks for 
crude oil, having a capacity of 65,500 barrels, nearly 2,000,- 
ooo gallons. These tanks are 115 feet in diameter and 
30 fect high. One of them will shortly be ready for use. 
Wells have already been sunk to the depth of goo and 1,000 
feet. This American company has thus far exploited the 
oil industry only for its own use, but now intends to greatly 
develop this natural resource of Trinidad and store the oi! 
subject to the demands of trade, 

If the development of these oil fields shall prove profit- 
able, as is confidently expected, another important item will 
find its place in the export statement of Trinidad. 


GOMPERS BARRED THE GUARDSMAN. 


Organized labor paid a notable tribute in Washington 
to the home-coming from Europe of Samuel Gompers. 
President of the American Federation of Labor, who ar- 
rived there October 12th. The occasion was featured by 
a monster parade, followed later by a big mass-meeting 
at Convention Hall. Estimates of ethusiasts as to the num- 
ber of men and women who participated in the parade 
ran as high as 20,000, 

An incident in connection with the parade which occa- 
sioned considerable discussion and comment was the action 
of President Gompers in refusing to allow a company of 
the National Guard of the District of Columbia to partici- 
pate. Although the Central Labor Union went on record 
in favor of the guardsmen taking part in the celebration, 
there was some opposition by some delegates on the 
grounds, it is said. that the organized militia of the country 
was used only to “shoot down strikers and union men.” 
It was thought that the matter, however, was settled, but 
on the day of the parade protest was lodged with Secre- 
tary Morrison, of the Federation, against the action of the 
Central Labor Union. He immediately communicated with 
Mr. Gompers, who at the time was in Baltimore. en route 
to Washington, and the latter directed that the guardsmeir 
should not parade. 


MINERS’ VENGEANCE AIDED A BLIND TIGER. 


A mob of coal miners at Star City, Ind.. attacked the 
house of a fellow miner, Jos. Smith. who had made affi- 
davit against alleged keepers of a “blind tiger.” The win- 
dows of the house were broken by stones, and shots were 
fired through the walls. Smith was not hurt. He was 
himself arrested charged with drunkenness and selling 
liquor illegally. Miners took from Deputy Sheriffs part 
of the alleged blind tiger goods against which Smith had 
given information. 


MINE EXPERT FOR VENEZUELA. 


Consul Isaac A. Manning, of La Guaira. sends the in- 
formation that the Minister of Foreign Relations has beer 
requested by the head of the Department of Public Works 
in Venezuela to direct the Venezuelan Minister to Great 
Britain to employ a mining expert, who shall be designated 
as Mining Engineer and Inspector of Venezuela, The 
duties of this engineer are not set forth further than the 
character of the designation would indicate. 
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The following list of permissible explosives tested prior 
to October 1, 1909, by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of Pittsburg, Pa., is hereby published for the benefit 
of operators, mine owners, mine inspectors, miners, and 
others interested. The conditions and test requirements 
described in the first explosive circular, issued under date 
of May 15, 1900, have been followed in all subsequent tests. 

Subject to the provisions named below, a permissible 
explosive is defined as an explosive which is in such condi- 
tion that the chemical and physical tests do not show any 
unfavorable results; which has passed gas and dust gal- 
lery tests Nos. 1 and 3, as previously described in cir- 
cular No. 1; and of which, in test No. 4, 144 pounds (680 
grams) has been fired into the mixture there described 
without causing ignition, Those permissible explosives 
previously reported in Explosive Circular No. I, are 
marked *. 

*2ZEtna coal powder A, tna Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 

7Etna coal powder AA, Aina Powder Co., Chicago, Il. 

*7Etna coal powder B, tna Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Etna coal powder C, AZtna Powder Co., Chicago, lll. 

Bituminite No. 1, Jefferson Powder Co., Birmingham. 
Ala. 

Black Diamond No. 3, It, Powder Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Black Diamond No. 4, Ill. Powder Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

*Carbonite No. 1. E, I, DuPont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

*Carbonite No. 2, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

*Carbonite No. 3, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

*Carbonite No. 1-L. F., E. I. DuPont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 

*Carbonite No, 2-L. F., E. 1. DuPont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 

*Coalite No. 1, Potts Powder Co., New York City. 

*Coalite No. 2-D, Potts Powder Co., New York City. 

*Coal special No. 1, Keystone Powder Co., Emporium, 
BER 

*Coal special No. 2, Keystone Powder Co., Emporium, 
Pa. 

*Collier dynamite No. 2, Sinnamahoning Powder Mfg. 
€o., Emporium, Pa. 

*Collier dynamite No. 4, Sinnamahoning Powder Mfg. 
Co., Emporium, Pa. 

*Collier dynamite No. 5, Sinnamahoning Powder Mfg. 
Co., Emporium, Pa. 

Giant A low-flame dynamite, Giant Powder Co. (Con.) 
Giant, Cal. 

Giant B low-flame dynamite, Giant Powder Co. (Con.), 
Giant, Cal. 

Giant C low-flame dynamite, Giant Powder Co. (Con.), 
Gtant, Cal. 

*Masurite M: L. F., Masurite Explosives Co., Sharon, 
Pa. 

*Meteor dynamite, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Mine-ite A, Burton Powder Co., Pittsburg, Va. 

Mine-ite B, Burton Powder Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

*Monobel, F. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co., Wil- 
nington, Del. 


Tunnelite No. 5, G. R. MeAbee Powder and Oil Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tunnelite No. 6, G. R. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tunnelite No. 7, G. R. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tunnelite No. 8, G. R 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Provided: 


1. That the explosive is in all respects similar to sam- 
ple submitted by the manufacturer for test. 

2. That No. 6 detonators, preferably No. 6 electric de- 
tonators (double strength), are used of not less strength 
than 1 gram, consisting by weight of 90 parts of mer- 
cury fulminate and 10 parts of potassium chlorate (or 
its equivalent), except for the explosive “Masurite M. L. 
F.,” for which the detonator shall be of not less strength 
than 1%4 grams charge. 

3. That the explosive, if frozen, shall be thoroughly 
thawed in a safe and suitable manner before use. 

4. That the amount used in practice does not exceed 
1% pounds (680 grams), properly tamped. 

The above partial list includes all the permissible ex- 
plosives that have passed these tests prior to October 1, 
1909, The announcement of the passing of like tests by 
other explosives will be made public immediately after the 
completion of the tests. 

With a view to the .wise use of these explosives it may 
be well in this connection to point out again certain differ- 
ences between the permissible explosives as a class and the 
black powders now so generally used in coal mining, as 
follows: 

(a) With equal quantities of each, the flame of the 
black powder is more than three times as long and has a 
duration three thousand to more than four thousand times 
that of one of the permissible explosives; the rate ot ex- 
plosion also is slower. 

(b) The permissible explosives are one and one-fourth 
to one and three-fourths times as strong and are said, if 
properly used, to do twice the work of black powder in 
bringing down coal; hence only half the quantity need 
be used. 

(c) With 1 pound of a permissible explosive or 2 
pounds of black powder, the quantity of noxious gases 
given off from a shot averages approximately the same, the 
quantity from the black powder being less than from some 
of the permissible explosives and slightly greater than from 
others. The time elapsing after firing before the miner 
returns to the working face or fires another shot should not 
he less for permissible explosives than for black powder. 

. The use of permissible explosives should be considered 
as supplemental to and not as a substitute for other safety 
precautions in mines where gas or inflammable coal dust is 
present under conditions indicating danger. As _ stated 
above, they should be used with strong detonators, and the 
charge used in practice should not exceed 114 pounds and 
in many cases need not exceed 1 pound. 

JosepH A. Hormes, 
Expert in Charge Technologic Branch. 
Approved, October 11, 1909. 
H. C. Rizr, 
Acting Director. 
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STATE MINING COMMISSION. 


The State Mining Investigation Commission met at 
Springfield, Monday, October 18th, and effected organiza- 
tion by electing Richard Newsam chairman and John H. 
Walker secretary. After a discussion of the proposed scope 
of the work to be done by the commission, they adjourned 
to meet in Chicago, Monday, October 25th. This meeting 
is in session as FUEL goes to press. 


CHAMPION MINER IS BLIND. 


By a coincidence unusually odd, at Buck Mountain 
colliery, Hazelton, Pa., the champion worker is a_ blind 
man named John Minnich. According to statements by 
his fellow workers, he assists in all kinds of dangerous 
work and loads more coal than any other man in the 
mines. His blindness prevents Minnich from seeing dan- 
gers his more fortunate companions constantly have in 
view, and he is, therefore, indifferent to peril, Minnich 
lives at Rockport and supports a family. 


WATER TO SUPPLY THE CITY. 


In drilling for coal the Boone, Ia., Block Coal Com- 
pany struck a flowing well of such size that it may yet 
furnish the city of Boone with water. The company was 
drilling to locate another shaft and at the depth of 96 feet 
they struck a flow of water of such force and quantity 
that it spouted from the ground to a height of twenty 
feet. They had gone through a five-foot strip of sand 
when they struck an eighteen-inch space of what seemed 
to be nothing but water, 


BAD EXPLOSION AT HARTSHORNE, OKLA. 


What is supposed to have been a gas explosion killed 
ten men and injured another in Mine Number Eight of the 
Rock Island Coal Company, at Hartshorne, Okla., last 
Thursday morning. One of the men killed was the fire 
boss, who had “dead-lined” the entry in which the explosion 
occurred, Mine Inspector Peter Hanraty and mine officials 
who entered the mine after the accident found the entry too 
full of gas to permit at that time of an investigation of the 
cause, 


FOUND THREE VEINS OF COAL. 


In drilling an oi] well on the farm of Alfred IH. Hurt, 
in the oil and gas territory in Monroe township, near 
Petersburg, Ind., the drill passed through three veins of 
coal, The first vein was found at 64 feet, and was 6 feet 
in thickness; the second at 160 feet, and was 9 feet thick, 
while the third was a seven-foot vein, and was down 252 
feet. Not a drop of water was encountered in the well 
until the drill had passed through the last vein, 


IDLE MINES RESUME WORK. 

The O’Gara Coal Company, which operates thirteen big 
coal mines in Saline County, Ill., started their No. 7 mine 
the first of last week, with two hundred miners, No. 11 
started the previous week. These two mines have been 
idle for some time. Increased demand for coal is the cause. 


INDIANA COMPANY’S NEW RECORD. 

The month of September broke all records for the Sum- 
mit Coal & Mining Company, whose mine is one of the 
oldest in Greene county, Ind. The company hoisted coal 24 
out of a possible 26 working days during the month and put 
on the market 20,000 tons of coal. As an evidence of re- 


turning prosperity, the company has more orders than at 
any time since 1907, and but for lack of cars would work 
every day. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION. 

The Western Kentucky Coa! Operators’ Association has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: George 
C. Atkinson, secretary of the St. Bernard Coal Company. 
president; Capt. I. P. Bernard, of Louisville, president of 
the Williams Coal Company and the Taylor Coal Com- 
pany, vice-president, and D. Stewart Miller, of Owensboro, 
secretary and treasurer. 


NEW MINE ENCOUNTERED DIFFICULTIES. 


The new coal mine near Maran, about two miles south 
of Woodward, Iowa, has had its share of trouble. Sand 
and water prevent going any deeper until other machinery 
is at hand. They are about seventy feet from the coal. 
Should the water be too great another location will be 
iooked up, some distance from the present place. 


Moline, Ill., dealers are receiving more orders for coal 
than they can take care of. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company is preparing 
to open two coal mines that have been idle for about two 
years. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has awarded a contract to 
Roberts & Shafer Company, of Chicago, for a Holman coal 
and sand station at Northumberland, Pa. 

Coal discoveries in Turkestan are proving of immense 
value, and in connection with the copper discovered have 
made Trukestan of great interest to the miner. 

The output of coal in Alsace-Lorraine in 1908 was 
2,367,742 tons, valued at $6,880,818. This is an increase 
of 173,500 tons over 1907, with an added value of $880,600. 

State or federal control of the Pennsylvania coal fields 
was urged by President Charles R. Van Hise, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in an address in Milwaukee, before 
the City club. 

The American Mining Congress made a specific request 
of the American people that the interests of that branch 
of the national production be made the care of either a 
separate bureau or a department of the government. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the ovens in the Klondvke 
and Connellsville coke fields are now in blast. The pro- 
duction for the week ending Saturday, September 25, was 
428,924 tons, an increase of 4,975 tons over the week 
previous, 

George Catlett Marshall, a well-known coal and coke 
operator and brick manufacturer, is dead of paralysis at 
Uniontown, Pa. Ile was an active Democratic politician 
and was one of the delegates to the national convention at 
Denver last year. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Ohio 
Fuel Supply Company, the capital stock of the company 
Was increased from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. One million 
of the increase will be offered for sale to the stockholders 
and the balance will remain in the treasury. The funds 
derived from the sale are to be used in anticipated exten- 
sions of pipe lines. 

Leo J. Coyle and J. H. Lawrence closed at Pittsburg 
an exchange deal involving properties valued at $18,000. 
In the transaction J. M. Larmour transfers to James Parker 
five acres of surface and tor acres of coal now open for 
mining, and located at Godfrey station on the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad 29 miles from this city, In payment Mr. 
Parker gives Pittsburg real estate, 
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INCIDENTAL PROBLEMS IN GAS-PRODUCER TESTS 


As part of its investigation of methods for increasing 
the efficiency of fuel resources, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey is studying the general problems involved 
in the economic use of fuels in gas producers. Among 
many incidental problems of prime importance that have 
arisen in the course of this study are those of determining, 
under practically constant conditions, the duration of gas- 
producer tests necessary to reduce the possible error to a 
minimum and of determining the differences of tempera- 
ture in the fuel bed of the gas producer and the influence 
of such differences on the chemical reactions taking place 
within the producer. 

In attempts to improve the gas producer, considerable 
attention has been given by manufacturers to such problems 
as those of fixing or isolating the combustible components 
of the tar, utilizing the waste heat of the producer for the 
generation of the steam required by the plant, and apply- 
ing the suction principle to bituminous coal and other tarry 
fuels. Little study, apparently, has been given to the 
physical and chemical conditions most suitable to the forma- 
tion of hydrogen and of carbon monoxide, with a view to 
regulating the percentages of these gases in generators 
using fuels other than anthracite coal or charcoal. 

Reports on the problems first stated above are given 
in Survey Bulletin 393, which can be obtained free of 
charge by applying to the Director of the Survey at Wash- 
ington. 

The bulletin consists of two papers, one, by R. H. Fer- 
nald and C. D. Smith, on the factors affecting the proper 
length of tests, the other, by J. K. Clement and H. A. Grine, 
on temperature differences in the fuel bed. 

Messrs Fernald and Smith, summarizing the results of 
their experiments, state— 

“That throughout a test the fuel bed should be main- 
tained in uniform condition, with regard to both the char- 
acter of the fire and the thickness of the bed. 

“That failing in this, special care should be exercised 
to see that the fuel bed is in the same condition and of the 
same thickness at the close of a complete test, or end of a 
test period, as at the beginning. 

“That a test should never be started when the producer 
has been standing idle for some time with “banked fire,” 
as the fuel bed will not be in the average condition under 
which it will be required to work during the test. 

“That if, as the appointed hour for closing the test ap- 
proaches, the fuel bed is not in the proper condition, the 
time of closing the test should be postponed until the bed 
naturally assumes the proper thickness and character. No 
forcing of conditions should be allowed simply to bring the 
test to an end at a previously determined hour.” 

Messrs. Clement and Grine report that— 

“Temperature observations were made and gas samples 
taken in different parts of the fuel bed of the gas producers. 
The temperature was found to be highest at the bottom of 
the fuel bed and to decrease from this point to the top of 
the bed. 

“The temperature of the inner region of the fuel bed was 
found to be 300° or 400° lower than that of the outer layers. 
A corresponding inferiority in the quality of the gas in the 
center of the producer could not be established; probably 
on account of the defective method of sampling. 

“It has been suggested that by an improvement in the 
method of admitting the draft to the fuel bed a more uni- 
form distribution of temperature, and consequently a gain 


in the capacity of the producer and in the quality of the gas, 
might be obtained. 

“Reference has been made to recent experiments by one 
of the authors which have established 1,300° C. as the lower 
limit of temperature for the formation of a gas rich in CO.” 


| NEW ENTERPRISES 


Sunnyside Coal Company, Denver, Col., dissolved. 

Consolidation Coal Company, Baltimore, Md.; capital, 
$20,000,000. 

Empire Coal and Coke Company, Nashville, Tenn. ; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Lincoln Fuel Company, Chicago; capital stock increased 
from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Bickett Coal and Coke Company, Chicago; capital stock 
increased from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Southern Coal and Mining Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; number of directors increased from five to nine. 

Tioga Coal Company, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; capital stock 
increased $550,000, and bond issue increased $500,000. 

Continuous Process Coke Company, Augusta, Me. ; cap- 
ital, $1,000,000. E. M. Leavitt, president and treasurer. 

Brockton Ice and Coal Company, Portland, Me.; capi- 
tal, $400,000. President, A. F. Dunham; treasurer, M. S. 
Wells. 

Carnegie Fuel Company, Superior, Wis. ; capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators—C. P. White, R. J. Shields, George B- 
Hudnall. 

Coal Hill Coal Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; capital, 
$50,000. Directors—Marshall G. Lee, James B. Mullikin, 
Linus A. Evans. 

Wyoming Fuel Company, Spokane, Wash. ; capital, $10,- 
ooo. Incorporators—Lucy Marsh, Clarence Marsh, jr., 
Clarence Marsh, sr. 

The T. H, Bunch Coal Company, Little Rock, Ark. ; cap- 
ital, $15,000, Incorporators—T. H. Bunch, Fred J. Reu- 
telhuber, C. E. Mum, 

Makoma Coal Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators—Walter P. Maguire, Leroy J. Wolfe, 
Charles L. Bailey, Jr. 

Hogbee Block Coal Company, Kansas City, Mo.; cap- 
ital, $150,000. Incorporators—Charles F. Larson, E. N. 
Chesney, William Walton and others. 

Leonard Coal & Supply Co., Columbus, O.; capital 
$5,000. Incorporators, W. E. Leonard, C. A. Leonard, 
Edna B. Leonard, Kathryn Leonard, Mae E. Leonard. 

Twin City Light and Fuel Company, Zanesville, O.; cap- 
ital, $100,000. Incorporators—C. Lou Wright, E. M. Arms- 
strong, A. C. Armstrong, J. R. Greiner, Charles Graves. 

Excello Coal Company, Little Rock, Ark.; capital, $5,- 
ooo. Incorporators—J. P. Hoye, president; W. M. Kav- 
anaugh, vice president: M. E. Wormser, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Franklin Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa. ; capital, $60.- 
000. James S. Braddock is president; Paul Mauzy, treas- 
urer, and Charles Kendall, secretary. The other directors 
are W, M. Sheppard, George W. Wilson, Carl Mauzy. Dr. 
George Roberts, Christian Echard, W. H, Echard, Frank 
Dey, O. E. Hibbs, Joseph M. Bates, William J. Dickson. 
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BLAME THE SOCIALISTS 
-» . FOR SPLIT OF UNIONS. 


That the split in the Ohio Federation of Labor ts part 
of a socialist movement to injure the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the declaration of a resolution adopted, 
October 15th, by the boilers’ faction of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor, 

The resolution intimates that Max Hayes of Cleveland, 
who was one of the leaders of the fight to seat electrical 
workers and Central Labor union delegates in opposition 
to the wishes of the national council, desires to head an 
opposition urganization of union labor. 

The “bolters’ " convention elected a full sct of officers and 
a delegate to the American lederation convention, which 
meets at Toronto November 8, as did also the old State 
Federation, which was captured by the “insurgents.” The 
latter today refused to give up the charter, which was 
revoked by the national council. Both conventions finished 
their work without transacting much of the business which 
was in prospect. 

The resolution adopted by the federation as now recog- 
nized by the national council is directed to “all trade union- 
ists in the state of Ohio,” and reads in part: 

“The division which took place in the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor is primarily caused by the hostility ot 
the socialists toward the American Federation of Labor. 
By every process they have conspired to cripple and make 
ineffective the efforts of the American Federation of La- 
bor, because the federation has steadfastly refused to adopt 
their policies. The matter of seating the seceding electrica! 
workers afforded these economic enthusiasts an opportunity 
to ridicule and belittle the federation, which they did in 
approved fashion. 

“Max Hayes, the chief socialist of the state, held him- 
self in reserve to put the finishing touches on a clever bat- 
tle waged by the trades unionists. In his denunciation of 
the officials of the American [Federation of Labor he de- 
picted them as czars and autocrats. 

“Over Hayes’ own signature there has appeared in the 
press a threat that a new national body was to be formed 
to further antagonize the American Federation of Labor. 
Since the appearance of that article it is rumored that he 
is desirous of heading such a movement as its chief execu- 
tive officer. This is one of the numerous attempts made 
in recent years to lay the foundation for an organization 
with which it is proposed to wage warfare against the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“In addition it is also proposed to insist that the men 
of labor must accept the political creed of those who have 
proved to be apostles of failure, 

“The American Railway union, the Western Labor 
union, the American Labor union and the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, socialistic trades and labor alliances. the 
International Laborers’ union, the International Liberty 
union, all devised and fostered by those who desire it, was 
to be destructive instead of constructive, have left in their 
trail desolation and destruction. To crush rather than 
uplift has been the conspictions feature of these move- 
ments.” 

The resolution further declares absolute allegiance to 
the laws and policies of the American federation. 


BRAKE FAILED TO HOLD. 


One man killed, two probably fatally injured and five 
others seriously hurt. is the result of a brake failing to hold 
at a mine at the Edgewood Coal and Coke Company on 
Stoney Fork, nine miles from Middlesboro, Ky. 


NEW ENGLISH CRUDE-OIL ENGINE. 


Consul Frank W. Mahin states that an engineering firm 
at Duffield, Derbyshire, has recently produced an engine. 
suitable for either marine or stationary purposes, which is 
designed to use heavy crude oils, such as cost in England 
six or seven cents a gallon. It is thus described by a 
writer for a technical periodical : ; 

“The engines, which are of 25 horsepower with two 
cylinders, and 50 horsepower with four cylinders, run on 
the Otto cycle. The vaporizer is a feature of special in- 
terest. It is heated by the exhaust gases, and in it the oil. 
after having been preheated by passing through a jacket 
around the exhaust pipe, and having been atomized by com- 
pressed air, undergoes a process of fractional distillation. 
The portion of the oil that is of a lower flash point than 
about 220° I. is vaporized, and, meeting a current of air, 
which has also been preheated, is drawn into the cylinder: 
¢ certain amount of water is also injected, this having 
been found to improve the smoothness of running as well 
as to increase the power. The constituents of the oil that 
have a flash point above 220° TF, and from the “hard base,” 
are thrown against a collecting surface, whence they run 
down into a receiver as a thick, black, tarry liquid. This 
arrangement prevents the trouble which attends the use of 
heavy crude oils through the “hard base” entering and 
scoring the cylinder and clogging the valves. The governor 
regulates the supply of air and oil and the resulting vapor 
in such a way as to secure that the mixture admitted to 
the cylinders is correctly proportioned to the load on the 
engine ; and by means of a hand lever, which can be locked 
in any position, it can be almost instantly set to give a 
speed variation of over 50 per cent. For starting a spray 
of oil from the atomizer, worked from a reserve of oil 
and compressed air normally left in the tanks provided for 
the purpose, is lighted and directed upon the vaporizer, 
which in consequence is quickly heated, a few turns of the 
fly wheel then sufficing to set the engine in motion.” 


MAY BUY THE WESTERN MARYLAND: 


The recent tour of inspection of New York Centra! 
Railroad officials over the Western Maryland and the Coal 
and Coke lines, the latter controlled by former Senator 
Wenry G. Dayis, has given rise to the rumor that the big 
Vanderbilt, corporation is casting eves at the Western 
Maryland. The Coal and Coke, which was built by former 
Senator Davis to develop extensive coal properties in West 
Virginia, would furnish the greater part of the link needed 
for a connection of the Lake Shore railroad feeders with 
the Western Maryland. 

There is no present connection between the New York 
Central and the Western Maryland, but the lines could be 
joined by building 89 miles of track between Cumberland 
and New Haven, Da., where the Pittsburg and Lake Erie 
would be met. The latter road is controlled by the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, a Vanderbilt line. 

Before the plan for the reorganization of the Western 
Maryland was promulgated such a connection was contem- 
plated and surveys even were made, the idea being to ex- 
tend the Western Maryland to New Haven, use the tracks 
of the Pittsburg and Lake Erie from that point to Claren- 
don, Pa., where connection would be made with the Wa- 
hash-Pittsburg Terminal into Pittsburg. 

Owing to opposition on the part of those in control of. 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie and the Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal, which were to be links in the new independent 
system between Baltimore and Pittsburg, this project waS 
temporarily abandoned, but in some quarters it is still be- 
lieved that it will eventually be consummated if the Western 
Maryland is not absorbed by one of the larger systems. 
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THE CENSUS SCHEDULES FOR MANUFACTURERS 


United States Census Director Durand has announced 
two very material changes in the schedule for manufac- 
tures to be carried by the special agents employed in col- 
lecting the data for the Thirteenth Census. 

“At the censuses of 1gco and 1905,” said the Director, 


“the manufactures schedule called for the averaye number 
of men, the average number of women, and the average 
number of children under 16, employed during each month 
in each establishment. Could this question have been 
answered accurately, it would undoubtedly have furnished 
information of much value and of greater value than that 
which we we are now proposing to secure. To answer this 
interrogatory with strict accuracy would, however, require 
the special agent or the manufacturer, filling out the 
schedule. to vo in detail through every pay-roll of the year. 
usually either 52 or 26 in number, counting the number of 
men, women and children separately on cach—the segrega- 
tion of those under 16 involving peculiar difficulty, particu- 
larly in the case of the earlier pay-rolls of the year—and 
averaging the count for each month, 

“As a matter of fact, practically none of the returns at 
the preceding censtis were, I am convinced, based on actual 
analyses of the payrolls. They were, in nearly all cases, 
mere estimates made more or less offhand by the manufac- 
turer or his bookkeepers, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these estimates were often wide of the mark, 

“The schedule, as it has been revised by the present cen- 
sus, calls for the number of men, women and children em- 
ployed during one specific week only, and for the total 
number. employed, without distinction of age or sex, on the 
first pay-roll of each month. The relative extent to which 
women and children are employed will be ascertatned ap- 
proximately from the figures for the selected week: and. 
although that week will not, perhaps, in some industries be 
typical of the year as a whole, the accuracy of the figures 
will more than compensate for the apparent sacrifice in the 
amount of information obtained. 

“We have also deemed it wise to cut out the question 
with regard to classified wages ‘to which [ have just re- 
ferred. and which appeared in the census schedules of 1900 
and 1905. We have become convinced that for many 
establishments correct answers can not be obtained by any 
amount of effort, and that for other establishments the 
amount of effort necessary to obtain answers would involve 
expense and delay precluded by the limitations of our ap- 
propriations and requirements as to the date of publishing 
the results. Strictly speaking, this inquiry falls within the 
field of the Bureau of Labor rather than that of the Census 
Bureau. 

“The schedule of manufactures hitherto has been ovyer- 
loaded. The special agents and manufacturers were prac- 
tically forced in many cases to make estimates in replying 
to these two interrogatories, and this practice tempted them 
to regard estimates as sufficient also in replying to other 
interrogatories in the schedule. The intellectual integrity 
of the special agents was undermined by attempting to re- 
quire of them work which they knew could not be done ac- 
curately within the time which they were allowed. 


Requirements for Special Agents. 


U. S. Census Director Durand states that the impres- 
sion seems to have been gained by some people that the 
Census Bnrean practically requires that all candidates for 
the positions of special agents for the collection of manu- 


factures and mining statistics must be college graduates. 
This impression probably arose because the application 
blanks, provided for the examination to be held November 
3, contains a number of qnestions which give the applicant 
the opportunity to state fully what, if any, college or uni- 
versity educaticn he has had. “As a matter of fact,” said 
the Director, “we are very anxious to get as special agents 
as many men as possible who have had practical busi- 
ness experience, and a college education is by no means 
required. The circular announcing the examination states 
specifically that it was desired as far as possible to obtain 
persons who have had college or university courses in sta- 
tistics or economics, and persons who have had service in 
the accounting department of some manufacturing or other 
business establishment. This does not mean that a person 
inust have had both such economic education and such 
practical experience. vt 

“If a man has had good practical business experience, 
his lack of a college or university education will in no way 
militate against his appointment. On the other hand, good 
work can doubtless be secured in many cases from men who 
have had a thorough college training in economics and sta- 
tistics, even though they have had little business experience 

“We have also noticed that a good many people who 
wish to be Census enumerators seem to think they must 
take the examination to be held November 3. That ex- 
amination is intended for special agents who will collect sta- 
tistics of manufactures and mining, and is not at all re- 
quired for enumerators. 

“The special agents are appointed by the Director of 
the Census in the first instance, and applications for the 
positions or for admission to the examination should be 
made direct to the Census Bureau. On the other hand, 
Census enumerators are designated in the first instance by 
the supervisors of the Census who are scattered through 
the country, although the enumerators thus selected require 
the subsequent approval of the Director. People wishing 
to be enumerators should therefore address their applica- 
tions directly to the supervisor of the Census for the dis- 
trict in which they live. 

“While the work of the special agents in manufactures 
and mining will begin in January. and while applications 
for the examination for this position should be made im- 
mediately, the enumerators will not take up their work until 
April 15, and applications to the supervisors will be in orde 
for at least three months to come, : 

“The enumerators will ultimately be subjected to a test 
examination, but this examination will probably not ‘take 
place before February and will be quite different in char- 
acter from the examination for special agents to be held on 
November 3.” 


THE ANTHRACITE TONNAGE DROPS. 


The anthracite coal tonnage for September aggregated 
4,416,120 tons, a decrease of 795,000 tons, as compared 
with the same month of 1908. For the nine months of 
the present calendar year the tonnage totaled 44,586,888 
tons, as compared with 47,020,188 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The total tonnage on the Penn- 
sylvania for September was 454,869 tons, as compared with 
553-343 tons for the same period of last year, while the 
tonnage for the nine months was 4.174,584 tons, as com- 
pared with 4.386.946 tons for the corresponding period of 
1908. 


PRECAUTIONS IN ALABAMA COAL MINES 


A circular letter sent out by Chief Mine Inspector 
Ed. Flynn and Assistant Mine Inspectors James Hillhouse 
and Robert Neill of Alabama, from Birmingham, under 
date of October 4th, and which also bears the names 
of the four members of the State Board of Examiners, 
reads as follows: 

To the Alabama Coal Mine Operators: 

About one year ago the United States Government 
opened an experimental and testing station at Pittsburg, 
Penn., for the purpose of experiments with coal dust and 
gas, to ascertain their explosive qualities, and to test the 
different explosives that are used in coal mines for blast- 
ing purposes. As a result of these tests the United States 
Geological Survey, which department has charge of the 
testing station, issued a list of explosives that have been 
tested and considered safe in coal mines, Neither black 
powder nor dynamite appear on the list of permissible or 
safety explosives. 

This department has been making an effort to prohibit 
the use of dynamite in the mines of this state, and has 
been very successful. We have also condemned the use 
of black powder where it is practicable to use one of the 
safety explosives, especially in dry and dusty mines. We 
have condemned the use of dynamite in all coal mines. 

All the large coal-producing companies and a number 
of smaller ones are using safety explosives, but there is 
some dynamite being used; and it is with a view to stop- 
ping the use of dynamite entirely, and black powder where 
it is possible to do so, that prompts this department to issue 
this circular. 


As cold weather approaches, the danger of explosions 
from dust and blown-out or windy shots increases. This 
department desires and solicits the co-operation of the 
coal operators in our efforts to prevent a recurrence of 
the disasters that have occurred each winter for the past 
five years, and which have been very destructive to life and 
property ; and in order to do this we make the following 
recommendations : 

1. That you prohibit the use of dynamite in your mines 
and use one of the permissible explosives in its place. 

2. That where it is practical or possible to use one of 
the permissible or safety explosives in the place of black 
powder, and especially in mines that are dry and dusty, 
or that generate large quantities of explosive gas, safety 
explosives be used. 

3. That where your mines are dry and dusty, you have 
them watered, roof, sides and bottom, as often as neces- 
sary to keep down the dust. 

4. That you send clay into the mines and distribute 
it along the headings where it will be convenient for the 
miners, and that they be required to use it for tamping 
their shots. 

5. That the operators of mines where black powder 
is being used have tests made with safety explosives, and 
if the safety explosive proves successful in breaking the 
coal, that it be used instead of black powder. 

These recommendations are made in compliance with 
Section 1026 of the mining law, and you are respectfully 
requested to comply with same. 


SAFE, STRONG EXPLOSIVE 
FOR PANAMA CANAL 


Vice-Consul-General Claude E. Guyant, of Panama, re- 
ports that a British inventor has been giving tests on the 
Isthmus of a new explosive, which led the Canal Commis- 
sion to order 20 tons of it for trial. Mr. Guyant writes con- 
cerning the product: 

This explosive is claimed to be absolutely safe. The 
inventor has factories operating in Norway and England 
and one is being built in Alaska. It is stated that, inas- 
much as this substance is in itself not an explosive, it is 
carried at ordinary freight rates by the transportation com- 
panies in England and Norway. This new product is com- 
posed of perchlorate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, dinitro- 
toluol, and several minor ingredients, such as paraffin for 
waterproofing, etc. It is claimed that it is so per cent 
stronger than the 66 per cent grade of dynamite, and that 
the cost of manufacturing will be over $20 per ton cheaper. 

The inventor’s exhaustive tests before members of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and officials of the Republic of 
Panama showed that it is absolutely impossible to explode 
it by ordinary methods. It was hammered with a sledge, 
shot into with a rifle, burned, and ordinary dynamite det- 
onators were exploded in it both by fuse and by electricity, 
but the compound was inert. Not until a special detonator 
was inserted could the substance be exploded; but then, 
in the few charges that were set off, it showed itself more 
powerful than dynamite. It can only be set off by heating a 


small platinum wire just inside the open end by an electric 
spark or fuse. It will not explode by concussion. 

So confident is the inventor that he will secure the con- 
tract to furnish all the explosives to be used on the canal 
next year, that he has organized a $100,000 local company 
here and will at once erect a factory, about a half mile from 
the city, with a capacity of between 6,000 and 7,000 tons per 
annum, It is expected that most of the output will be used 
by the Canal Commission, but if a demand for the ex- 
plosive arises from other sources in the Vicinity, especially 
along the West Coast of South America, the factory will 
be enlarged to meet the demand. : 

The inventor has gone to England to purchase the nec- 
essary machinery and arrange for the delivery of the raw 
material needed, Work on the factory will be started at 
once, and it is expected that it will be in operation in 
January, employing about 350 people, mostly women. 


A FRESH TENNESSEE COAL FIELD. 


Contractors in South Pittsburg, Tenn., have been 
awarded a contract for the construction of four miles of 
railroad to the new coal lands being developed by the re- 
cently organized Tennessee River Coal Company, whose 
principal stockholders are New York capitalists. The 
property is situated in Kings Cove, four miles from South 
Pittsburg, and from several entries made is proving the 
richest deposit of the celebrated Battle Creek coal ever 
found. A townsite has been marked out in Kings Cove 
and cottages and other buildings are being erected. The 
principal stockholders and the chief engineer, of New 
York, have been attending to the letting of contracts, etc. 


Several thousand dollars will be expended in the dévelop- 
ment of the property. 
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ORIGIN, HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


From the Introductory Chapter to the Maryland Geological Survey Report on Coals, by WILLIAM CLARK BULLOCK. 


Coal deposits of economic value have been found at 
all geological horizons from the Devonian to the Recent. 
The most important beds are of Carboniferous, Triassic, 
Cretaceous, and Teritiary age. .\mong these the Carbon- 
iferous coals have been much more extensively developed 
than those of later date. The most important coal de- 
posits of central and eastern North America, of Europe, 
and of Australia are of Carboniferous age. To this hori- 
zon belong all the Maryland coals. 


Coal is found on every continent. The chief sources of 
coal at the present day are in central and eastern North 
America, in the United States and Nova Scotia; in central 
and southern continental Europe and England; in eastern 
Australia; and in eastern and southern Asia, in Japan and 
India. Coal is also known to occur in South America and 
Africa, Its extent, even in the countries where it has been 
most extensively developed, is not fully established, and 
the known areas of its distribution are being yearly extended 
as industrial demands increase. ; 

Coal is formed from vegetable debris. This is snown 
from the chemical composition of the materials and their 
association with definitely recognizable roots, trunks, 
branches, and leaves of a character typical of the period 
when the coal deposits were laid down. The state of 
preservation of the plant remains depends, to a consider- 
able extent, on the stage of alteration of the materials, al- 
though the organic structure is generally entirely obliter- 
ated in the main body ot all coal seams. Plant remains 
are generally present in the shales and clays overlying and 
underlying the coal bed, and it is not uncommon to find 
the layers beneath the coal penetrated by rootlets which 
branch in all directions, as in the soils and subsoils of the 
present day. At times these adjacent beds afford vast num- 
bers of determinable plant remains in which the most deli- 
cate structures are preserved. In this way paleontologists 
have been able to show the character of the forests of the 
period of coal formation, and even to describe the accom- 
panying insect life, caught in the exuding gum of trees. 

Every gradation from unaltered vegetable debris 
through peat, lignite, bituminous coal, semi-bituminous coal, 
semi-anthracite, anthracite, graphitic-anthracite to graphite 
may be found, and there is every reason to believe that 
all of these materials have had a common origin, although 
their method of accumulation may have varied in different 
localities. ; ; 

Two views have been advanced to account for the 
deposition of vegetable debris in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties to produce beds of coal. By the first its origin would 
be explained through the growth and burial of the material 
in the place where it is now found; by the second through 
the transportation of the material by stream and shore cur- 
rents from the nearby land of the period, and its deposition 
in shallow waters nut far from shore, like other sediments. 

sy those holding the first view coal deposits have been 
compared to sphagnous, or peat-like, accumulations in 
marshes or cypress and mangrove swamps which have 
gradually spread along low shorelines for great «<listances, 
and, through slow subsidence, been buried and protected 
by muddy sediments, As coal deposits are often found 
at successive horizons through a thickness of thousands 
of feet, the same conditions of plant accumulations must 


necessarily have persisted throughout the entire period, 
with the exception of longer or shorter interruptions when 
the muddy and sandy beds were laid down, By those hold- 
ing this view it is considered impossible on any other 
grounds to account for the existence of vertical tree-trunks 
with their roots branching in the soil in which they evi- 
dently lived. A succession of 68 such forest growths has 
been described by Dawson in the Carboniferous strata of 
Nova Scotia. 


By those holding the view that coal seams have been 
formed from vegetable debris derived from the adjacent 
land no other explanation is considered possible for the 
stratified character of so many coals, with their shale and 
clay partings. The gradual change at times of coal beds 
laterally into shaly and sandy deposits is also considered 
evidence of their origin in this way. Furthermore, the 
homogeneous and almost structureless character of many 
coals is cited, and the fact that the calcium sulphate of 
sea-water could readily reduce vegetable debris to a pulp- 
like mass, destroying all plant structures. The existence 
at times of marine organisms in deposits interstratified 
with the coal beds is likewise introduced to support the 
interpretation that the coal was formed in such cases in 
waters open to the sea and in a manner similar to other 
sediments. 

In the light of this more or less conflicting evidence, 
it seems more than probable that both processes have been 
in operation, and that some coal beds have been formed 
in situ as first described, while others have accumulated 
in shallow waters like other sediments. Only in this way 
can all the phenomena be satisfactorily explained. 

Many suggestions have been made regarding the cli- 
mate during the period of formation of such extensive 
deposits of vegetable debris as characterize the Carbon- 
iferous and Cretaceous periods. Some have advance the 
view that the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
must have been far greater than at the present time, It 
is quite possible that there has been a diminution of this 
gas in the atmosphere in later geological periods, but it 
seems hardly probable that the amount at the close of the 
Paleozoic could have been greatly in excess of that now 
prevailing, since, even in the Carboniferous period, there 
were numerous air-breathing animals, such as the labyrin- 
thodonts and the insects, which could hardly have existed 
in an atmosphere very different from that of the present 
day. 

The suggestion that the climate must have been much 
warmer to account for such a luxuriant growth of coal- 
producing plants is likewise difficult of acceptance when 
there is the best of evidence of the existence of glaciers in 
Carboniferous time, even within the limits of the present 
tropical zone. It seems probable, however, that the cli- 
mate was in general moist. since the flora of the period 
spread widely over the land areas of the globe, extending 
even into arctic latitudes. 

The enormous thickness of the accumulation of vege- 
table clebris may te appreciated when it is known that not 
less than seven feet of closely compacted vegetable «lebris 
is necessary to produce a foot of bituminous coal, and that 
to feet of similar material is required to produce one foot 
of anthracite coal. The Mammoth seam of the anthracite 
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region of Pennsylvania, which frequently has a thickness 
of 30 feet, would thus require 3,000 feet of closely com- 
pacted vegetable debris for its formation. 

Reference has been made to the deposits associated 
with coal beds. In every region a certain definite associa- 
tion has been commonly found to occur, although excep- 
tions to the rule are not infrequent. In general, the coal 
deposits rest upon a bed of clay, which, on account of 
the low percentage of the alkalies, has an important econ- 
omic value as a fire-clay. Overlying the coal there is 
commonly a dark, more or less bituminous, shale, which, in 
turn, may be succeeded either by a lighter colored shale 
or sandstone. The underlying bed is the soil upon which 
the coal flora grew and from which the alkalies were ex- 
tracted by the growing plants, while the overlying beds 
are the materials which, under varying conditions, were 
deposited upon and preserved the accumulated vegetable 
debris. Less frequently limestones and dolomites are found 
associated with the other deposits, depending upon whether 
the area became depressed sufficiently to produce open 
waters, with little or no transportation of muddy and sandy 
sediments. 

The use of coal dates from the carliest times. although 
its consumption in large amounts covers only a short period, 
The Chinese made use of coal in the far-distant past, and 
the people inhabiting the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean also employed it from the earliest period of recorded 
history. Greek literature as early as the fourth century 
B. C. containing accounts of its properties. The ancient 
Britons were using coal at the time of the Roman in- 
vasion. 

From these early periods the importance of coal as a 
fuel for simple metallurgical, smithing, and domestic pur- 
poses, came to be but slowly recognized until the inven- 
tion of the steam engine in the middle of the eighteenth 
century brought about a greatly increased use of coal, 
which has advanced with rapid strides until today coal is 
the greatest single factor in the industrial life of the world. 

Although it seems probable that the existence of coal 
in America was known to the Indians before the advent 
of the whites, the first authentic use of it for commercial 
purposes dates from the year 1769, when a blacksmith in 
Pennsylvania employed anthracite for fuel in his forge. 
Notwithstanding this and other local uses of coal in the 
anthracite region, the beginning of the Pennsylvania coal 
trade dates from 1807, when the first regular shipments 
of coal began on the Susquehanna river. By 1820 this 
had materially increased, and from that time to the present 
day the anthracite coal trade has had a rapid development. 
Great difficulty was encountered in earlier years in making 
people believe that mineral coal could be successfully used 
as fuel, and the earliest shippers of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite accompanied their shipments, taking grates which were 
set up in public houses to demonstrate the use and value 
of this fuel. 

The use of bituminous coal also dates from the !atter 
part of the eighteenth century, a coal mine being reported 
as opened in the vicinity of what is now the city of Vitts- 
burg much earlier than the date of the first authentic use 
of anthracite. It is known, however, that after 1794, when 
the first steam engine was employed in Dittsburg, the de- 
mand for bituminous coal increased, and that within a few 
years a number of mines had already been opened in the 
region. ituminous coal was not employed to any extent 
for industrial purposes until about 1825, in which year it is 
reported that about 3,500 tons of coal were used in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg. From that time on the soft coal 
output has increased rapidly until it now surpasses that of 
anthracite. The Northern Appalachian coal field, from its 
proximity to the manufacturing centers, has always been 


the most important bituminous coal field in the United 
States. { 

Although coal was discovered near Frostburg at least 
as early as 1782, the first eastern shipments from the Mary~- 
land coal district were not made, so far as known, until 
1820, when small amounts were transported by barges 
down the Potomac river. Since the construction of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1842, and of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal in 1850, output from Maryland mines has 
rapidly increased, and numerous ‘companies are now en- 
gaged in the mining of coal in Maryland. | 

Development of the southern Appalachian coal field 
dates from a later period than the northern Appalachian 
field, although coal was mined in the Birmingham, -Ala.. 
district as early as 1836. It was not, however, until after 
the close of the Civil War that the importance of the dis- 
trict became apparent. 4 

Of more importance even than the anthracite and bitum- 
inous coals of Carboniferous age in the eastern states in 
these early days were the Triassic coals of the Richmond 
basin in Virginia, which, until the late thirties, were more 
extensively mined than any other coal beds of the United 
States except the anthracite coals of Pennsylvania. As 
early as 1789 shipments had been made from this region 
to northern citics. This field is, however, of relatively 
small importance at the present day compared with the 
great areas of Carboniferous coal to the westward. 

The coal fields west of the Alleghenies were much later 
in development than those of the eastern fields, although the 
bituminous coal of the interior region was already mined 
to some extent during the decade from 1830 to 1840. Con- 
siderable shipments were made down the Ohio river soon 
after 1840, and from that time on the importance of the 
coal deposits of the interior became more and more marked 
as the region became more fully settled. 

The development of coal on the Pacific coast was of 
still more recent date, the industry attaining little import- 
ance until after 1860, when coal began to be shipped in 
considerable quantities to San Francisco and other points 
from mines in California, Oregon and Washington. The 
development of the coal industry on the Pacific coast has 
encountered many vicissitudes because of the many difficul- 
ties encountered in the mining operations. 


CARS OFF THE HOME LINES. 


That trunk line railroads cannot be compelled to send 
their cars off their own lines when needed to handle their 
cewn_ business, notwithstanding the Elkins amendment to 
the Hepburn act, which provides that railroads shall estab- 
lish through routes and through rates, was the sentiment 
expressed by Senator S, B. Elkins at a meeting of the 
Charleston, W. Va.. chamber of commerce with officials of 
the Coal and Coke Railway. 

“Tt ip a question which will be up in Congress soon,” 
said Senator Elkins. “It has never been decided, and even 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission makes a decision 
it will be carried to the courts. The trunk lines will soon 
need all their cars for their own business, and I doubt if 
we can compel them to send their cars to another road.” 


TRANSFERRED TO THE FEDERAL COURT. 


On motion of the defense Judge Barker, in the Scot 
county district court, at Davenport, Ia., transferred the 
case of the United Coal Mining Company against the Mil- 
waukee road to the federal court. The case is one wherein 
the plaintiff asks for an injunction restraining the Milwau- 
kee from refusing to haul its coal in Iowa. It is claimed 
that the road refuses to haul coal shipped from IIinois 
unless it is released into Milwaukee cars. 
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MORE STORIES 


In Society. 


The negro barber on a limited train running from an 
Eastern city to Chicago was once shaving a man whom he 
recognized as a well-known merchant of Albany, The bar- 
ber worked with especial skill and was rewarded with a 
substantial fee. 

When the barber was telling the other employes of the 
train of his good luck, he announced prompously : 

“He’s shore a mighty fine genulman, dat Mr. Smith; 
jes’ a nice a man as you'd wanter meet. I’s often been in 
his sto’ in Albany, but dis is the fust time I’s ever met him 
socially.” 


Convenient Legs. 


“Providence,” said the deacon, “sho’ do look after de 
culled race.” 

“How come?” demanded Brother Dickey. 

“Well, hit’s disaway: De nigger baby ez dey say, walk 
too soon.” 

“Sho do,” assented Brother Dickey. 

“Dat makes him bowlegged.” 

“Now you talkin’.” 

“An’ bowlegs is de mos’ convenientest legs in de worl’ 
for climbin' a tree w’en a possum’s on de top limb.” 


He Got Off Easy. 


Clark Howell, of Atlanta, tells of the sad case of an 
elderly darky in Georgia charged with the theft of some 
chickens. The negro had the misfortune to be defended by 
a young and inexperienced attorney, although it is doubt- 
ful whether any one could have secured his acquittal, the 
commission of the crime having been proved beyond all 
doubt. 

The darky received a pretty severe sentence. “Thank 
you, sah,” said he, cheerfully, addressing the judge when 
the sentence had been announced. ‘‘Dat’s mighty hard, sah, 
but it ain’t anywhere near what I ’spected. I thought, sah, 
dat between my character and dat speech of mah lawyer 
dat you’d hang me shore!” 


A Flare-Back. 


“Brudder Jones, if you didn’t smoke you might own a 
brick house, like what I does.” 

“Look here, man, don't you come pesterin’ wif me like 
dat. You didn’t git dat brick house by not smokin’. You 
got it by borrowin’ mah newspaper to read, an’ mah clothes 
to wear, an’ mah vittles to eat. You may be a fly financier, 
but dat don’t gib you no license to set up for a human copy- 
book!” 


An Uncertain Property. 


There was before the war, a slave who wanted to buy 
his freedom. Since he was a very good slave, his master 
would not sell him to himself at any price. But as the 
war approached its end the master changed his mind. He 
sent for the slave one morning and asked him if he was 
still of the same mind about purchasing himself. The 
slave scratched his head, looked at the ground, and faltered: 
“Well, Marse Henry, Ah di wanter buy mahs’f, but Ab 
been a-studin‘ erbout it right smabt lately, sah, an’ Ah done 
come to de ’clusion dat in dese times colored prop’ty am 
too onsartin, sah, to put any money in.” 


OF THE NEGRO 


Just What He Wanted. 


Representative Livingston says that he was once in a 
little cross roads store in Georgia, when an old darky came 
shambling in. 

“Hello, Uncle Mose!” the proprietor greeted him, “TI 
hear that you got converted at last, at the camp-meeting 
and have given up drinking.” 

“Yas sar, ah done seed de error of mah ways an’ turn 
roun' an’ headed fer der narrer path,” Uncle Mose declared 
fervently. 

“Well, you deserve a great deal of credit for that, Uncle 
Mose,” the merchant said, approvingly. 

“Yas, sah, tank yo’, sah,” Uncle exclaimed, delightedly ; 
“dat’s des what ah thought, an’ ah ‘lowed ahd come hyah 
an’ git yoall to git me credit for some side meat an’ meal.” 


Warning in Time. 


In his desire to use fine language, the darky of the 
South frequently allows his ideas to become a trifle con- 
fused, as well as confusing. 

A handbill announcing a “colored picnic” to be held in 
a grove near Mobile was once freely circulated, After 
yarious enticing announcements concerning the delights in 
store for the partakers in the entertainment, the bill con- 
cluded with the following perplexing notice, printed in 
italics : 

“Good behavior will be strictly and reservedly enjoined 
upon all present, and nothing will be left undone which will 
tend to mar the pleasure of the company.” 


The Eternal Lottery. 


Goy. Vardaman of Mississippi tells an amusing instance 
of the negro’s attitude toward matrimony. 

A darky clergyman in the state named had married two 
negroes and after the ceremony the groom asked: “How 
much yo’ charge fo’ dis?” 

“T usually leave that to the groom,” was the reply. 
“Sometimes [ am paid $5, sometimes $10, sometimes less.” 

“Tive dollabs is a lot o’ money, pahson,” said the groom. 
“Alvll give vo’ two dollahs, an’ den ef .\h finds Ah ain’t 
got cheated, Ah‘Il give you mo’ in a monf.” 

In the stipulated time the groom returned. “Pahson,” 
said he, “dis here arrangement's a kind 0° spec‘lashun, an’ 
Ab reckon youse got de worst of it. Ah figgers dot yo’ 
owes me a dollah an’ seventy-five cents.” 


Height of Politeness. 


“Near my home over in Virginia,” says the business 
woman, “there is a small Baptist church where every Sun- 
day a negro called Uncle Rufus preaches. 1] have always 
suspected that Uncle Rufus doesn't know how to read, 
though he won't confess it. [ am sure his eldest daughter 
selects his texts for him, but I wouldn't dare tell him I think 
so. He came to see me the Jast time IT was at home, and [| 
promised to send him a new Bible from Washington. His 
last name is Robertson or Robinson, and when | was ask- 
ing how I should address the package T inquired how he 
spelled his name. Uncle Rufus wasn't to be caught by any 
such transparent trick as that.” 

“Well, Miss Betty,’ he said. ‘I ain't a-going to tell you 
how I spells it. You jes’ spell it the way you likes best. 
I certainly ain't going to dictate to a lady.’ ” 
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PERSONAL 


Henry G. Brown, president of the Maryland Coal and 
Coke Company sailed from New York October 13 on a 
business trip of about six weeks to England and France. 

The Corydon Coal Company and J. L. and T. E. Jones, 
at Corydon, Henderson, Ky., who also own the title to 
the Magnolia Coal Mine, sold a half interest in both 
mines to Dr. J. R. Sigler and V. G. Conley, for $20,000. 
About 1,000 acres of coal rights are included in the deal 

David Ingle, one of the best known and wealthiest coal 
operators in Indiana, died at his home at Oakland City, 
October 18th. Mr. Ingle was taken ill of typhoid fever 
while on a vacation trip along the St. Lawrence river. He 
was a heavy stockholder in the Ayrshire mines, said to be 
the most valuable in southern Indiana. He was also heavily 
interested in the Jasonville, Clinton and Terre Haute mines 
and in gold and silver mining properties in Mexico. 

J. J. Rhodes, formerly with the Lehigh Coal & Dock 
Company, and for many years identified with the coal in- 
dustry in Minnesota and the Northwest, is now agent for 
the Clarkson Coal & Dock Company at the head of the 
lakes. For the past few years he has not been engaged in 
the coal business, having given much of his time to the 
lumber business, which gave him exceptional opportunity 
for being in the woods much of the time, for the benefit 
of his health. 

Colonel John Farmer Wilson, a retired business man 
and formerly mayor of North Plainfield, N. J., where he 
lived for thirty-six years, died suddenly recently in his 
seventy-eighth year. He was the eldest son of John H. 
and Susannah Wilson, and was a direct descendant of 
Colonel Benjamin Wilson, of Revolutionary fame and a 
member of the Virginia Convention. He removed with his 
parents from Baltimore, where he was born, in 1833, to 
Alabama. He remained in the latter state until 1848. Re- 
turning to Baltimore at the age of sixteen years he engaged 
in business and at the outbreak of the civil war he went to 
Richmond, Va., where he offered his services to Hope 
Walker, Secretary of War of the Confederacy, as a result 
of which he served with the army of Northern Virginia 
through the war. Returning to Baltimore he engaged in 
business until 1866, when he accepted a position with the 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, remaining with 
that company until he retired in 1892. Colonel Wilson 
married Miss Mary Elizabeth Farmer. of Baltimore, on 
April 14, 1855. Mrs. Wilson died in 1886. and of twelve 
children born to them but two survive, 
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COAL MINE FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE—Coal mine in central Illinois, on 
Chicago and Alton railroad. Fully equipped and in 
good condition. Capacity one thousand tons per day. 
One thousand acres of coal in fee or lease. Address C. 
Cooper, Nilwood, I!J., or L. W. Cline, Litchfield, Hl. 


SELLING AGENCY WANTED. 


First class Sales Manager, intimately acquainted 
with the retail coal dealers in Michigan and Northern 
Indiana, desires to open an office in Detroit, Mich., and 
would like to hear from coal producers interested. High 
class proposition, well worth investigating. Gilt edged 
references. Address R., care FUEL. 


WIRE ROPE TRAMWAY SYSTEM. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AT LOW PRICE:—A 
Trenton Iron Company wire rope tramway system, 4,900 
feet long, including haulage machinery at each end of 
system; all cable being Trenton Iron Company’s patent 
interlocking; 187 bails; 364 2} cu. yd. buckets; auto- 
matic device for unlocking; overhead rails; switches, 
etc.; supports of the most substantial character. En- 
tire system in excellent condition. A bargain, as in- 
spection will show. Only reason for selling is abandon- 
ing work system is engaged in. For detailed blue prints 
of all parts of system, price, further information, etc., 
apply J. A. Whaling, The Solvay Process Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


tT. WN. KOEHLER, Pres, &. A. KOEHLER, Seoy. 


Wilmington Coal WashingCo. 


293 Dearborn Street. 
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NEW CENTRAL COAL COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND, Miners end Shippere of 


Fairmont West Virginia Steam and Gas Coal 


Suite 419-420, Mo. 17 Battery Place, - - - - New Yesk 


MISSOURI & ILLINOIS COAL‘ Co. 


MINERS OF 


TURKEY HILL@CARTERVILLE COAL 
Office 407 North Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The J. B. Sanborn Company 
PUBLISHERS OF 


| The Coal Dealers’ Blue Book 


Franklin Pank Bidé., Philadelphia, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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DONK BROS. COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF ILLINOIS COALS 


Cap cit 
Washera 


1 Wer Western business Donk’s 


Domestio, in lam 

eizes jo unexcelled. We hapndie the Lehigh 
Oo.’ anthracite coal, Special attention 
shipments of aap yer coi and 

ecw, Foundry an ouse Coke, 


OFFICES, Stock Exchange B Bids... ST. LOUIS, MO. 
514 North 4th Sirect 


ROCK ISLAND 
Coal Mining Company 


ALDERSON and HARTSHORNE COALS 


Pioneers in the Briquetting Industry 


PLANT, HARTSHORNE, OKLA. 


Pioneer Bldg. Old Colony Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Chicago 


Need Machinery, Etc? 


Write Our Advertisers and You 


Will Get The Best Service. Tell 
Them Where You Saw Their Ad. 
That Helps You and Us, and Pleases 
the Advertiser. 


C.M. MODERWELL & CO. 


FISHER BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 


Sele Agents fer the preduets ef the 


UNITED COAL MINING COMPANY 


Mines at Christepher, Franklin Ceuaty, Ill. 
Meoea, Indiana, 


O. L. Garnamon, President H. H. Tayzor, Sec, and Treas. 


New Kentucky Coal Company 


ere Kentucky Coal from reli Seen 
ackson See | ll.; Buck Horn Coal from 


Herrin, Williamso n Co., [1.—The Cream 
ille District. 


Largest Producers of Washed Coals 


Write for Quotations 
Main Offices: 709 Fisher Building, Chicage, Mi. 


Johnston Gity Goal Co. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Cartervillo Coal 


Old Colony Bldg. CHICAGO 


Peabody Coal Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 
American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE: Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Mir1. 
Shawnee, Ohio Pawnee, Illinois 
MINES Sherman, IIlinois 


Sullivan, Indiana 
Nokomis, Illinois 


Marion, Illinois 


North Western Fuel Co. 


AGENTS AND EXCLUSIVE SHIPPERS 
“Scranton” Anthracite, “Fairmont” Coal and Coke, “Ocean” Smokeless, 


“Georges Creek” Smithing, “Somerset” and Hocking Valley Coal 
Covered Wharves: — Duluth, Superior and Washburn. 
ALL-RAIL FACILITIES — CHICAGO. 
Yearly Storage and Shipping’ Capacity -3,000,000 Tons. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pioneer Press Baiiding, St. Paul CHICAGO OFFICE: Fisher Building 


vets" BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY, “"*22=°"" | 


Mines in Jackson and Williameon Counties, Illinots. Capacity, 5,000 Tons Daily 
—— a a Le 


HIGH GRADE COAL 


oe 

THREE WASHERIES, PRODUCING 3,000 TONS WASHED COAL DAILY 
The celebrated Big Muddy coal is only produced at Murphysboro, in Jackson County, and 
the Carterville District Coal, grading next to Big Muddy, is mined in Williamson County. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; x< NEW KENTUCKY COAL CO., Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG., ST. LOUIS EXCLUSIVE NORTHWESTERN AGENTS 


¥. 0. WYATT. General Manager Hu, 8. HAZEN, Treasurer 
3550 Old Colony Bidg.. Chicage- La Salle, Dlinsis 


The La Salle County Carbon Coal Company 


EXCLUSIVE MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


OF THE 


Original “La Salle 3rd Vein” (oa 


SHIPMENTS DIRECT VIA 


# C.B.& Q.RY. ILLINOIS CENTRAL C.M.& ST. P. C.R.i.& P. SYSTEM 
| MINES AND GENERAL OFFICES: LA SALLE, ILL. 


W. FINCH & CO. 


General Offices, Fisher Building, Chicago 


PRIVATE EXCHANGE, ALL DEPARTMENT® PHONE HARRISON 652i 


| SES OM an 857 


| Madison Coal Corporation 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LUMP 


HURRICANE /£6¢ 


WASHED 


SILVER CREEK WASHED 
DIVERNON LUMP and EGG 


MT. OLIVE LUMP and EGG 


LOOK! LISTEN !! 


The Peabody Atlas 


SPLENDID VOLUME, 149 Pages. 16 by 8 laches, Handsomely Bound 


Contains \uthentic, Indispensable Data for 
Lilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Kentucky, Iowa and Missourt. 


Names and locations of coal mines, with rail- 
road connections; names and _ addresses of 
operators; coal railroads, with lists of operators 
and mines. Arranged alphabetically under each 
head for instant referen-e. 25 full-page maps, 
3 double-page maps. 


Smokeless Furnaces and Smoke Prevention, 


with Scores of illustrations, 


Considered fully. Best types of boilers illustrated. 
Coal analysis, geological data, etc.—Cheap at $5, 
FUEL is the Best Journal of the Coal Produc- 
ing Industry. 
THE ATLAS, delivery charges paid, and 


FUEL for one year for $5, if you send check with 
order, otherwise you pay express charges. 


FUEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1104 Fisher Bld¢., Chicago 


Liability Insurance 
at Cost 


No commissions. No profits. Ayoide 
able accidents prevented. A free mine 
inspection service such as no other 


company attempts to render. Con- 


trolled by policy-holders. Board com- 
posed of representative coal mine 
operators. Liability of Policy holders 
limited by Act of Legislature to An- 
nual Premiums. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Illinois Coal Operators Mutual Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Co. 
1110 Fisher Building CHICAGO 


858 BU. Beis 


GENERAL WILMINGTON COAL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON WALNUT BLOCK | 
meme — COAL Producers —siseocuom | 
..N TAYLOR, General Manager 293 Dearborn Street, ikeago | 


———— 


SPRING VALLEY COAL COMPANY | 


PRODUCERS OF 


THIRD VEIN COAL 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Capacity of Mines, 6,500 Tons Daily 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Suite 705-715 Old Colony Bldg., 293 Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. | 


THE PHILADELPHIA ¢ & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


SCHUYLKILL COAL 


HARD AND FREE BURNING WHITE ASH, LORBERRY, NORTH FRANKLIN 
WHITE ASH AND SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, SHAMOKIN, LYKENS VALLEY 
—— sas monet Tene, Philadelphia, &. J. Montgomery, General Coal Agent. 

Cieeatnes err Ne ne H 


au See CACO Ht. M. Clanget tt, Resident Manager. 605 Old Colon y Building 
MUM street. wie Naxpouts J H. Sessions, N.W, Sales Agt,, Minneapolis, Minn 
, 4 OUT Saat pe tts, General No,thern Sales Agent, (Western 
: e _ th Agen and 
BALTIMO per.  Clageet » Agent, Calvert Bu ddleg. WASHINGSON A. Lounsbury, Agent, Le Droit Bullding. 


THE C. REISS CoaL ComMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN. 
SHIPPERS OF 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


ANTHRACITE, YOUGHIOGHENY, PITTSBURGH and GAS, 
ELL’S Pied HOCKING VAL LLEY, 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLINT POCAHONTAS and CANNEL. 


DOCKS: Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green ni Ashland and Superior, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE No. 4 
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CPSIA information can be obtained at www.ICGtesting.com 
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